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PREFACE
The third and last volume, which brings this collection down to the end of the Athenian Age, Avas to have included, following Bergk’s example, the Anacreontea, and to have ended with an Appendix of New Fragments published too late to be printed in the earlier volumes. The volume’s unusual length, caused among other things by the difficulty of estimating the amount of material available, has made it necessary to transfer the Anacreontea to a forthcoming volume containing the Greek Elegiac and Iambic Poets, and to withhold the New Fragments for the present. For this change I must apologise to my readers. There is this, however, to be said, that by postponing the printing of the New Fragments till a reprint of the earlier volumes is called for—and I understand that this will not be very long—1 shall be able to print them nearer to their proper places, and meanwhile most of my ηβλν ‘restorations’ will be found in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society next spring.
The Account of Greek Lyric Poetry has worked out longer than I expected, but having written it 1 find I cannot cut it down without changing its character. It is intended to be rather more than a catalogue, which would have been unnecessary, and a good deal less than a history, which would have gone beyond the scope of this Series. I hope its discussion of origins, without which any adequate
v
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account of the subject would be impossible, will not be thought out of place. Its position is unusual, but I do not regret it. Like many so-called introductions it will read, as it was written, the better for being taken last.
Many new readings will be found in Bacchylides, Timotheus, and Philoxenus. They have nowhere, I think, been preferred to those of earlier editors without good reason, generally palaeographical. Those of Bacchylides come of long study of the British Museum Papyri, in the chief of which a large number of the accepted readings were found inconsistent either with the length of the gap or with the possible reading of doubtful letters. The new readings of the Per sac, which are mostly due to the filling of gaps not previously attempted, are based on the facsimile and confirmed by the autopsy of Dr. Schubart. With the Banquet there was still much for ordinary emendation to do; I have thought it sufficient here to avail myself of the published accounts of the MSS.
My thanks are due to the Egypt Exploration Society for permission to include the two Encomia of Bacchylides, to Messrs. H. J. M. Milne and Η. I. Bell of the British Museum and to Dr. Schubart of the Berlin Museum for their expert help with the Papyri, to Professor A. S. Hunt for access to new material and permission to print it, to Mr. A. D. Knox for several valuable suggestions, particularly with regard to the metre, on the Banquet of Philoxenus, to Dr. A. B. Cook and Mr. H. Rackham for giving me the benefit of their criticism of the Epilogue, to the general editors of the Series for dealing kindly with a sometimes refractory con-
PREFACE
tributor, and to the staffs of the publisher and printer for giving satisfactory presentment to many pages particularly troublesome to set up.
In a recent review of a similar collection of fragments, it was objected that the compilers of such books do not follow some accepted numeration, such as that of the Teubner series. In this book it was impossible. New discoveries had made both Bergk and Hiller-Cnisius out of date, and the edition of Diehl, even if it was to contain all the fragments and notices gathered in these volumes, had not been completely published. I hope that the numeration-tables will do something to ease the difficulty of tracing old favourites to their new homes.
1	take this opportunity of correcting a few mistakes not yet corrected in Volumes i and ii. On page 5 of Vol. i. 1. 7, for lyre-sung read flute-sung; p. 21, 1. 8 from bottom, for or read and; p. 2b, 1. Q, for composer read performer, 1. 8 omit epic ; p. 28 bottom, add Procl. Chr. 320a. 33, Poll. 4. 66; p. 72, 1. 3, for ye read ya ; p. 345; 1. 3 from bottom of notes, for 37 read 38; p. 369, fr. 75, add cf. Callim. 3. 4 (Mair); p. 443,1. 7, add 212; p. 445, Dracon, for a.d. 180 read 100 b.c. ? On page 10 of Vol. ii. 1. 11, for α τος read έντος; p. 12 middle, for *0ρἐστεια read ΌρεστείΓα; p. 123 top, for colonised read went to live in; p. 137, 1. 6, and p. 273, 1. 7, add Arist. Ά0. Πολ. 18 ; p. 341 bottom, for χλεύες read λέσχης, and for Schw. rightly, etc. read come from Callim. Aitici (i. 1. 15 Mair); p. 453, 1. 8, for 53 b.c. read 530 b.c.; p. 463 top, for Lyaeus read Lycaeus.
J. M. Edmonds.
Cambridge, July 15, 1927.
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VOL. HI.
ΜΤΡΤΙΛ02
Βίο?
Suid. Κόριννα· . . . μαθήτρια Μυρτίδο?.
Ibid. Πίνδαρο?· . . . μαθητής δε Μυρτίδος γυναικός.
Corinna^V. 11.
Anth. Pal. 9. 26 Αντιπάτρου θεσσαΧονικεως' 6ις τάς ’Εννία Αυρικάς Ποι^τρία?·
. . . Νοσσίδα θηΧυγΧωσσον Ιδε γΧυκυαχεα Μυρτιν. . .
Tat. adi\ Grace. 33 [π. εικόνας τάς των ενδόξων γυναικών]· . . . BoiWo? (εχαΧκουργησε) Χΐυρτίδα.
ΜΤΡΤΙΔ02
Μίλ?;
Plut. Qu. Gi\ 40	‘ Tiy Εϋνοστος ηρως 4v Τανάγρα και διά τινα
αιτίαν rb άλσος αυτόν yvva ιξ)ν άνίμβατόν έστιν—Ἔλιίωι του Κηφισού κα\ 2κιάδο$ Εάνοστος ήν υιός, ω φασίν νπδ νύμφη! Εύνόσταs έκτραφέντι τοΰτο yΐνίσθαι τοϋνομα. καλός Se &ν και δίκαιοϊ ούχ ηττον ήν σώφρων κα\ αυστηρός- έρασθηναι 5c αύτοΰ λέγουσιν *Οχναν, μίαν των Κολωνοΰ θυγατέρων άνίφιάν ούσαν"
2
MYRTIS
Life
Suidas Lexicon: Corinna:— ... Λ pupil of Myrtis.
The Same : Pindar :— ... A pupil of the woman Myrtis.
Corinna fr. 11 (p. 15).
Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on the Nine Lyric Poetesses :—
. . . Nossis the woman-tongued and sweet-sounding Myrtis ...
Tatian Against the Greeks [representations of famous women] ... A bronze statue of Myrtis was made by Boiscus.
MYRTIS
Lyric Poems
Plutarch Greek Questions : ‘ Who is the hero Eunostus at Tanagra, and what is the origin of the custom which forbids women to set foot in his sacred grove ? ’—Elieus, the son of Cephisus and Scias, had a son Eunostus, who is said to have taken his name from a nymph Eunosta who brought him up. Though an honourable character was combined in him with good looks, he was an austere man, and the story goes that when one of his cousins the daughters of Colonus, a maiden
3
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έπε'ι be πΕίρώσαν δ Ευνοστος άπΕτρέφατο κα\ λοιδορησας άπηλθΕν els tovs aSe\<povs κατ-η^ορ·ησ^-ν, ίφβασ€ν η παρθένος ταύτδ πράξασα κατ' ekeivou καί παρώξυν€ τυνς άόΐλφονς ‘'ΕχΕμον και Λέοντα καί Βούκολον αποκτΕιναι τον Εΰνοστον, tls προς βίαν αυτί] cvyyeye-νημένον. exelvoi μέν ούν evebpevaavTes άπέκτ€ΐναν τον νΕανίσκον-δ δε Ἑλ(€ι. ekeIvovs ebrjaev η δ’ *Οχνα μΕταμΕλομένη καϊ yέμoυσa ταραχής, άμα μέν αύτην άπαλλάξαι θέλουσα της διά τbv έρωτα λύπης, αμα δ’ οίκτίρουσα τους άδολιpous, i£rtyyei\e πρbs rbv Ἑλιία πάσαν την άληθΕΐαν, ekeIvos be Κολωνω· Κολωνοΰ be δικάσαντος οΐ μέν άδΕλφοϊ της *Οχνας Εφυγον, αυτή be κατΕκρημ-viaev eavτην, ως Μυρτ'ις η Άνβηοονία ποιί,τρια μΕλων ΙστόρηκΕρ. του δε Εύνόστου τb ηρωον καί Tb aAaos ούτως άνέμβατον έτηρέΐτο κα) άπροσπέλαστον yυναιξίν, ωστΕ πολλάκις σεισμών η αυχμών διοσημιών άλλων yevoμέvων άναζητΕΐν κα\ πoλυπpayμoveΊv έπιμελως τούς Tavaypaiovs, μή λέληθΕ yvvr) τφ> τόπιρ πλησιάσασα.
4
MYRT1S
named Ochna, fell in love with him and tried to win him, lie rejected her suit with contumely and went off to lodge a complaint with her brothers. But she \vas before him, and made the like accusation of him, urging her brothers Eehemus, Leon, and Bucolus to slay him for having forced her. Whereupon they set an ambush and slew the poor boy, and shortly after were taken prisoners for it by Elieus. Repenting her crime and torn between a lover’s remorse and a sister’s pity, Ochna ncnv told Elieus the whole truth, and Elieus taking it to Colonus, Colonus gave his judgment, and the brothers tied the country and their sister threw herself down a precipice. Such is the account given by the poetess Myrtis of Anthedon. Thus came the shrine and grove of Eunostus to be forbidden ground to women, and indeed it often happened, in time of earthquake, famine, or other portent, that the citizens of Tanagra made careful enquiry whether a woman had not inadvertently approached the spot.
5
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Βίο 9
Suid. Κόριννα' ΆχελωοΒώρου καί Τπποκρα-τείας,1 Θηβαία ή Ταναγραία, μαθήτρια λΙνρτίΒος' [<επωνόμαστο Be Μυῖα*]2 λυρική. ενίκησε Be πεντάκις, ώς λόγος, ΠίνΒαρον. εγραψε βιβλία πεντε και Επιγράμματα και Νόμου? Αυρικούς.
Plut. Glor. Aih. 4. ρ. 347 f. ή Be Κόριννα τον ΤΙίνΒαρον, οντα νεον ετι και τή λογιότητι σοβαρώς χρώμενον, ενουθε τησεν ώς άμονσον οντα μη ποιούντα μύθους, 8 της ποιητικής εργον είναι συμβεβηκε, γλώσσας Be και καταχρήσεις και μεταφράσεις και μέλη και ρυθμούς ήΒύσματα τοΐς Ίτράγμασιν υποτίθεται. σφοΒρ ούν ό ΏίνΒαρος επιστήσας τοΐς λεγομενοις εποίησεν εκείνο το μέλος' ('Τσμηνόν ή χρυσαλάικατον Μ ελιάν | ή ΚάΒμον ή Σπαρτών ιερόν γένος άνΒρών | ή το πάνυ σθένος 'Ηρακλεους | ή τάν Αιωνύσου πολύ-γαθεα τιμάν Βειζαμενου Βε τή Kopivvrj γελάσασα εκείνη τή χβιρί Βεΐν εφη σπείρειν, άλλα μη ολω τώ θυλάκω. τω γαρ οντι συγκεράσας και συμφορήσας πανσπερμίαν τινα μύθων ό Πίνδαρο*? εις τό μέλος εξεχεεν.
1	Cronert: mss προκρατίας 2 prob. belongs to a later Corinna, cf. Suid. s. Κόριννα v(a>r4pa
6
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Life
Suidas Lexicon : Corinna :—Daughter of Achelo-odoms and Hippocrateia, of Thebes or of Tanagra; pupil of Myrtis; [nicknamed Myia ( Fly ’ ;] a lyric poetess. It is said that she Avas victorious five times over Pindar. She wrote five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric Nomes.
Plutarch Glory of Athens: When Pindar was as yet young, and prided himself overmuch on his command of language, Corinna censured his ill-taste because, though myths are the proper work of a poetj and forms of words, turns of phrase, changes of expression, tunes and rhythms mere embellishments, his poems were nevertheless devoid of them. Pindar took strong objection to her words and proceeded to compose the lyric which begins : ( Ismenus, or gokl-distaffed Melia, or Cadmus, or the holy race of the Sown, or the doughty might of Heracles, or the cheerful worship of Dionysus . . ,’1 and showed it Corinna. Whereupon she retorted, laughing, that he should sow with the hand and not with the whole sack. For Pindar had simply made mixed drinks of his myths and then poured them into his song.
1	the stock themes of Theban mythology
7
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Sch. Ar. Ach. 720 ά^οράζειν' εν ayopa διατρί-βειυ εν εξουσία και παρρησία· εστιν \\ττικώς, οθεν και η Κόριννα εΧεη/χει τον τού Πινδάρου "Αττικισμόν,1 επει και iv τω πρώτω των Παρ-θενείων εχρήσατο τη Χεξει.
Ael. Γ.Η. 13. 25 Πίνδαρος ό ποιητής αλωνιζόμενος εν θήβαις άμαθεσι περιπεσοιν άκροαταίς ήττήθη Κορίννης πεντάκις. ελεγχων δε την άμουσίαν αυτών ό Πίνδαρος συν εκάΧει την Κόρινναν.
Paus. 9. 22. 3 Κορίννης δε, ή μόνη δη εν Tavdypa άσματα εποίησε, ταυτής εστι μεν μνήμα εν περιφανεΐ τής 7Γόλεω9, εστι δε εν τω ηυμνασιω λραφή, ταινία την κεφαΧήν ή Κόριννα άναδουμενη τής νίκης εΐνεκα ή Πίνδαρον ασματι ενίκησεν εν ®ήβαις. φαίνεται δε μοι νικήσαι τής διαΧεκτου τε εΐνεκα, ότι ήδεν ου τη φωνή τή Δωρίδι ώσπερ ό Πίνδαρος, άΧΧα όποια συνήσειν εμεΧΧον Α ίοΧεΐς, καί ότι ήν ηυναικών τότε ήδη καΧΧίστη το είδος, εϊ τις ετι 2 εϊκόνι δει τεκμαίρεσθαι.
Prooem. Find. fin. τα δε ονόματα των προειρημενών Χυρικών εστι τάδε· ’ΑΧκμάν, ΆΧκαϊος, Σαπφώ, Στησίχορος, ’Ίβυκος, *Ανακρέων, Σιμωνίδης, ΒακχυΧίδης, καί Πίνδαρος· τινες δε καί την ΚόριννανΑ
1 Cronert: mss ή Κ. 4στϊ του Π. αττικιστί	2 τῆ ?
3	these 5 words omitted in most mss.
1	cf. Eust. 11. 326. 43, Them. 27. 334, Pind. 0. 6. 90, Vit.
Metr. Find. 8 Dr. ; the other Greeks called the Boeotians
8
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Scholiast on Aristophanes Acharnians: Αγορήζαν:— to behave in the market-place with arrogance of manner and licence of speech ; an Attic use of the word, for using; which in Book I of his Maiden-Songs Corinna takes Pindar to task.
Aelian Historical Miscellanies :	When the poet
Pindar competed at Thebes lie happened on ignorant judges, and was defeated five times by Corinna. By way of exposing their lack of good taste, he called Corinna a sow.1
Pausanias Description of Greece: Corinna, the only poet of Tanagra, is commemorated by a monument in the open street and by a painting in the gymnasium. The latter represents her in the act of putting on the headband she won when she defeated Pindar in the lyric competition at Thebe?. In my opinion her victory may be set down first to her dialect, because she did not sing like Pindar in Doric, but in a dialect which Aeolians would understand, and secondly because, if one may really judge from the portrait, she was at that time a remarkably good-looking woman.2
Introduction to Pindar: The names of the aforesaid lyric poets are these :—Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichoras, Ibvcus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchy-lides and Pindar; [some authorities add to these Corinna].3
swine ; P. prob. meant to contrast her narrow and local conservatism with the broadened outlook which had come of his sojourn at Athens—‘She is a mere Boeotian, I am a Greek’	2 Tat. adv. Gr. 33 mentions a famous statue
by Silanion ; see also Bernouilli Gr. Ikon. S8	3 cf. Sell.
Dion. Thr. 21. 17, Tz. prol. Lyc. 252 M, Dklym. 395 Schmidt
9
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Prop. 2. 3. 9 Nec me tam facies,, quamvis sit Candida, cepit . . .
. . . quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae, et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis.
Stat. Silv. 5. 3. 156	. . . . tu pandere doctus
carmina Battiadae latebrasque Lvcophronis arti1 Sophronaque implicitum tenuisque arcana Corinnae.
See also Clem. Al. Sir. 4. 122, Sch. Dion. Thr. 469. 29, Eust. 11 327. 10.
ΚΟΡΙΝΝΗΣ ΜΕΛΩΝ
Γεροίων Α'
1-10
Apoll. Pron. 325 a [π. τη$ εγώ]* Βο<α>τοί (Ιών) 2 is μίν Τρύφων • . . u>s be evtoi, ών όστ'ιν δ ° Αβρών, θέμα ί&τίν b συζνγωε οι αυτοί φασι τη μιν eyivv την Ιών, (τη δε ^ώνη την iwvet,') 3 ίϊ 7e τb τταρα Awpievaiv η els et μεταβάλλεται, τη δε eyuvya την ίώνγα. Κόριννα (fr. 11)· καί ϊτι’
1	mss atri	2 Bek.	* Ahr.
1	reading doubtful	2 Callimachus	3 tit. cf. Ant.
Lib. 25 : there may have been more than two books ; the
io
CORINNA
Propertius Elegies: Nor is it so much her face, fair though it be, that hath taken me captive . . . ’tis rather when the melody begins of that Aeolian quill which can rival the lyre of Aganippe, 'tis when she pits her own poetry against old Corinna’s, and deems Erinna’s verse 1 no match for what she writes herself.
Statius Greenwoods [to his father the schoolmaster] : Thou’rt skilled to expound the songs of the Battiad,2 or the secrets of the cramped Lyco-phron, Sophron’s mazes or the meagre Corinna’s mysteries.
CORINNA
OLD-WIVES’ TALES3 Book I 1-10
Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person Singular]: The Boeotians use the form ίων according to Tryphon . . . According to some writers, one of whom is Haoron, it is a root of which one and the same people use the three forms, ίών corresponding to iyu>, and Mvet to iyuvn—if we may-regard the Dorian η as changed to et—, and ίώνγα corresponding to iyuivya. Compare Corinna (fr. 11); and in another place :
distribution of the fragments here is uncertain, but cf. initials of titles
II
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Ιώνεί S’ είρωων άρετας ■χείροάδων <ποθείκω> 1 καΑα γεροΐ* άϊσομενα 2 Ταυαγρίδεσσι ΧενκοτΓεττΧυς' 3 δ μέγα δ’ εμής γεγαθε πόλις \rjoi)ροκωτί\ιγ$ ενόττης*
2
Palis. 9. 22. 2 τδι> δβ 'Ερμην Xiyovai τδν Πρόμαχον, Έρετρ.εων ναυσιν εξ Εύβοιας £ς την Τavaypaiav σχόντων, τούς τε έφηβους £^ayay(7v επι την μάχην καί αύτδν άτε έφηβον arAeyytbi αμυνόμενου μάλιστα ipyavaasai των Εύβοεων τροττην.
Apoll. Pron. 35ϋ c {Gram. Gr. 1.1. 74) [π της εμού]· αλλά μην κάϊ τη έμονς av^vy6s εστιν) η τεούς . . . κα] ετι Κόριννα’
ττερί τεονς Έρμα? ττοτ ’Αρεα 5 ττουκτεύι.
3,4
Cram. Α. Ο. 1. 172. 1Ψ [π. τΐ,ς es]· συνεμττίπτει δε η is ττρόθεσις κα\ άλλη Βοιωτικη προθεσει τη £ξ·
ἐ9 Μουσάωυ 6
tiv δε φωνήεν επιφερηται, διά δύο σσ*
εσσάρχι πτοΧεμω 7
1 HISS ϊωνςι ηδ' ηρωων α. χειρωαδων : suppl. Ε 2 Hcrcli : mss κ. yερoΐa εισομ. 3 mss -πλοιί, -ττλους 4 εαης = εμα7ς Bockh : inss εμη	-λης -πης Mat. pi.) Bockh : mss -λαις
■τταις	5 Wil : mss αρ'ευα	β mss Μουσών, but cf. ibid.
27S	7 Alir. : mss εσσ’ αρχιπτολεμου’
1 the previous 3 (?) lines of this introductory poem might
have run ‘ Some sing of Gods and Goddesses ’ or the like:
C0R1NNA
But I, I am come to sing the prowess of Heroes and Heroines, in fair old-wives’ tales for the white-robed daughters of Tanagra; and greatly doth their city rejoice in my clear sweet babbling cries.1
2
Pausanias Description of Greece : They say that one day when an Eretrian fleet put in on the coast of the territory of Tanagra, Hermes the Champion led the ephebi or youngest men into the field and by employing a strigil or fiesh-scraper ephebus-like as a weapon, inflicted a severe defeat on the enemy.
Apollonius Pronouns [on the pronoun ' me ’] : Indeed along with ipovs ‘of me’ there goes a form reoSs ‘of thee’ . . . Compare also Corinna:
For thy sake 2 Hermes fights 3 Ares with his fists.
3, 4 4
Cramer Inedita (Oxford) [on the preposition is ‘ into ’] : This form of the preposition is icleiitical with another, the Boeotian form for ‘out of ’; compare
out of the Muses
but in that dialect if the preposition precedes a vowel it takes the form iaa ; compare
beginneth warfare
the last 4 are from Hepli. 110 (see on fr. 5), and do not certainly belong here 2 Tanagra’s 3 in this poem 4 1, 3, 4 would doubtless be taken (by a grammarian or metrician) from an early-placed poem ; 1-3 could belong to the αρχή or aeppayis, and 4—10 to the ομφακός of a poem describing the battle {E)
13
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5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10
Heph. 110 [π. ττολυσχνματίστων]· όμοίω* καϊ ένϊ των Τλυκωνΐίων τοιαυτα σχήματα παραλαμβάν^ται, οίϊον £ν τοιs Κορίννης· Jr. 1)’ α·δβ και τόδε'
κη ττεντείκοντ 1 * ούψιβίας
eτι δε καϊ πλςίοσιν αΰτη κόχρηται σχημασιν’
8ώρατος 2 ώστ’ εφ' ϊττττω κάρτα μιν βμβριμάμενοί 3 7to\lv 8’ e7τραθ' 6 μιν4 προφανείς •γΧουκου 8ε τυς άΐ8ων 5 7τεΧεκεσσι 8ονεϊτη 6
11
Apoll. Proa. 325 a [π. Trjs εγώ]* . · · τί) 5e iyuvya τ^ν i<I>vya Κόριννα ‘
μέμφομη 8ε κη \iydupav Μουμτίδ’ icovya, οτι βανα φουσ’ εβα Πιυδὰροι hot’ ίριυ.7
12
Ibid. 95 a ή
εμονς
κοινή ουσα 'Ζυρακουσίων καϊ Βοιωτων, καθδ λαϊ Κόριννα κα\ Έίτίχαρμο* ίχρ-ησαντο.
1 mss καϊ τπντη. 2 mss δούρ. 3 Herm.-Cron. -Ε: mss
κατά μςν βριμοΰμ. 4 Β: mss 67τράθομ^ν	5 Cron. : mss tis
&δων 6 mss δον^Ίται 7 Bockh-2?-Wil. : mss μ^μφομαι δ( και
λ. μυρτιδα and πινδαριοιο : for βανά cf. Hdn. μον. \(ξ. 1. 18. 25
14
COR1NNA
h, 6, Ί, 8, 9, 10
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on ‘ polyschematist or irregular verse]: Similarly such types occur in Glyconics, for instance in those of Coriuna : (fr. 1) ; so also this :
and fifty did [Hermes?] of the lofty might [lay low ?]
Ami yet further varieties are used by her :
[riding] his ship like a horse
all snorting upon him right fiercely
he appeared before them and sacked their city
and singing to them sweetly
[the air ?] whistles with whirling axes
11
Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person] : . . . and twvya corresponding to eywvya. Compare Corinna :
And I, I find fault even with the clear sweet Myrtis, because, Avoman though she be, she hath striven against Pindar.1
12 2
The Same : The form ^uovs
of me
is used both by the Syracusans and by the Boeotians, being found in Epicharmus and Corinna.
1 prob. from the σ-φραγί* of an early-placed poem 2 12-14
prob. came early in Bk. I.
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13
Ibid. 121 c- αιών' . . . ομοίωε Bοιωτοϊ
άμίων
eVi
e τηε κτητιΗ!)$
άμων δόμων
14
Ibid. 106 a τj) τσύζυγο* ?? iV . . . earl κα' -η etv
από rrjs τβί'ν παρά Άντιμάχψ και Κορίνντ), £πΙ αΐτιατικηί 1 eab' ore παραλαμβανομόνη.
15
Prise. Inst. (Gram. Lat.) 1. 3G : in plerisque tameu Aeoles secuti hoc facimus. illi enira θον'/άτηρ dicunt pro θυγατηρ, ov Jrripientes, vel magi.s v sono u soliti sunt pronuutiare, ideo-que adscribunt o, non ut cliphthongum faciaut, sed ut sonum v Aeulicuni ostenclant, ut
........... καΧλιχόρω χθονος
Ουρίας Oovyarep . . .
16-17 Άσπις Άθάνας
Α nth. Pal. 9. 20. Αντιπάτρου QeaaaXoviKeus' els ras ’Evvea AvpiKas llon]Tpias' . . . καί ae, Κόριννα, | θουριν ’Αθηναιηε ασπίδα μ€λφαμίναν.
17
Pint. Mus. 14 άλλοι Se καί αυτδν τδν θίόν (’Απόλλωνα) φασιν αύλησαι ... η de Κόριννα καί διδαχθηναί φησι τδν Άπόλλω ύπ’ Άθηνά.! αυλίΊν.
ιό
1 llek : mss δομική s
CORINNA
13
The Same : αμὥν ‘ of us ’: . . . similarly the Boeotians say αμΙων
of US
and for the possessive, αμων £our’; compare our houses
14
Apollonius Pronouns : To the 2nd Person τiv ‘thee’ corresponds the 3rd Person "v ‘ him ’ or ‘ her ’ . . . There is also a form kiv
him
corresponding to τeiv, in Antimachus and Corinna, sometimes used as an accusative as well as a dative.
15
Priscian Principles of Grammar : In general, however, we follow the Aeolians, who say θου^άτηρ for θυγάτ-ηρ ‘ daughter,’ with the diphthong short, or rather give the (ireek υ the value of the Latin u, and for that reason prefix o in writing, not making a diphthong but the Aeolic υ; compare :
O	daughter of that land of fair dances,, Hyria 1
16-17 The Shield of Athena
Palatine Anthology:	Antipater of Thessalonica ; on the
Nine Lyric Poetesses: . . . and thee, Corinna, who sangest of Athena’s martial shield.
172
Plutarch Music: Other authorities declare that Apollo played the flute himself . . . Indeed Corinna says that Apollo was taught flute-playing by Athena.
1 in Boeotia	2 cf. Ibid. 5
VOL. III.
c
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18-21 Βοιωτός
HJn. 7Γ. μον. λί|. 2. 917 παρά he τω ποιητη Uoaeihawv . . . παρά μόντοι Βοιωτοΐς Ποτειδάων τραπόντος του σ els τ· Κόριννα Βοιωτω ’ χ
τον Be μάκαρ, ΚρονίΒα2 ΠοτιΒά-ωνος,3 άναξ Βοιωτἑ
19
Α poll. Pron. 122 b υμών . . . AloXels υμμόων . . . ούμίων Βοιωτοί’
το Βε τις ούμίων άκουσάτω 4
Κόριννα.
20
Sell. Αρ. Rh. 1. 551 ’Αpuevthas Se ev τοί> Θηβαϊκοΐς ’Αμφι-ktvovos υιόν 'Ίτωνον iv Θεσσαλία, -γεννηθηναι, κάϊ ’A\e£avhpos iv τω α' των Καρικων *Υπομνημάτων Κορίννης υπομνijaBeis.5
21
Ibid. 3.	1178 Tiyvyias he τas Θ-ηβας από Ώ,γύγου του
·< ττρώτον> βaaiXevaavros αυτών. Κόριννα he τόν
'Ώγδυγον 6
ΒοίωτοΟ υιόν από τούτον he καϊ των Θηβών πυΧαι.
22—22α Έπτ’ ίπι ®€ΐβης
Apoll. Pron. 119 c Aωρte7ς vpes . . . AloXels ΰμμes . . . Βοιωτοί μ€τά διφθόγγου του ον
ούμες Be κομισθεντες
Κόριννα 'Επτ όπϊ ®ηβαΐ5.
1	mss Κόριννα· Βοιωτοί τovhe and τον	2 gen. Ε: mss δη
3	mss Ποτειδάαινοϊ	4 mss ουμμιων	5 Cron : mss των
Κοριννη$ (or Κ αρικων) υπομνημάτων	6 mS8 *Ωγυγ ον
18
CORINNA
18-21 Boeotus
Herodian Words Without Parallel: In Homer the form is roseidaon . . . but in Boeotian, with change of 5 to t, Poteidaon ; compare Corinna in her Boeotus :
and happy thou, son thou of Poseidon son of Cronus, lord Boeotus.
191
Apollonius Pronouns: υμών ‘of you’ . . . The Aeolians use ύμμ4ων . . . the Boeotians ονμίων; compare
wherein let men listen to you ;
Corinna.
20 2
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica: Armenidas declares in his Thebaica that Amphictyon had a son Itonus born to him in Thessaly, and Alexander agrees with him, quoting Corinna in the 1st Book of his Treatise on Caria.
21
The Same : Thebes is called Ogygian from its first king Ogygus. Corinna makes
Ogygus
the son of Boeotus. From him came the gates of Thebes.
22-22a The Seven against Thebes Apollonius Pronouns : The Dorians say for ‘ you ’ υμ($ . . . the Aeolians υμμα . . . the Boeotians the form with the diphthong ούμ4$ ; compare :
and you being brought hither 3 Corinna Seven against Thebes.
1	doubtless belongs to an early-placed poem; the metre would suit this, but its position is not certain 3 cf. Paus.
9.	1, Steph. Byz. Βοιωτία 3 from Argos
to
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22a
Sell. T. II. 17. 197 yrjpds· αποκοπή του yripaaas, ως ύποφθάς, όπιπλώς· κα'ι Κόριννα
βροντάς 1
αντί του βροντησας.
23—23α Ένωνονμί-η
Sell. II. 2. 496 Αυλίδα' . . . από Αυλιδος της Ευωννμου του Κηφισού.
23α
Apoll. Pron. 136c [π. της (0s]' Αίολος μετά τον F κατά ττασαν πτώσιν κα'ι yevos . . . ομοίως καί Βοιωτοί. Κόριννα Ευωνουμίης 2
7rySa Fov θβΧωσα φίΧης άγκάΧη: θΧβσθη 3
24	FiciAaos
Apoll. Pron. 113 b did του e η νω€ παρα Άντιμάχφ ev Θηβαίδι . . . κα\
του τε νωβ <τε> 4
ev Ίολάφ Κόριννα.
25-27 Κατάπλους
Sell. Nic. Ther. 15 οί 5e πλείους Tavaypa7ov elvai φασι τόν ’Ω,ρίωνα. Κόριννα Sf eυσ*βίστατον Xeyei αυτόν κα\ όπΐΑθόντα πολλούς τόπους ημςρωσαι καί καθαρίσαι από θηρίων.
1 Sclm : mss κ' ωρινα βροντάς 2 mss eυωνυμίης 3 πήδα
Fbv and ϊλόσθη Bockh : mss πηδ^ον 6λ«σθβ	4 Ε
20
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22λ
Scholiast on the Iliad: -γηρά s ‘when he grew old 5:—An apocope or shortening of γηράσαs like νπο<ρθas ami έττιπλον, aiul Corinna’s Bporras
striking with the thunderbolt1
for βpovTT\aas.
23-23a The Daughters of Euonvmus
Scholiast on the Iliad: Aulis : . . . from Aulis daughter of Euon)Tmus son of Cepliisus.2
23a
Apollonius Pronouns [on the possessive eos ‘ his ’ or ‘ her ’] : The Aeolians use the form with digamma {v) in every person and gender . . . Similarly the Boeotians; compare Comma in the Daughters of Euonymus :
desiring to take her son in her loving arms.
21 I OI.A Cs
Apollonius Pronouns [on the 1st Person Dual]: The form with e, vwt, occurs in Antimachus’ Thcbaid and in
thou and Ave twain from the Iolaiis of Corinna.
25-27 The Return/
Scholiast on Xicander Antidotes to the Bites of Beasts: The more usual view is that Orion hailed from Tanagra; according to Corinna he was a man of great piety who went about to many places reclaiming them and purging them of wild beasts.
1 ref. to Capaneus? Cron. 2 cf. 33. 72, Steph. Byz. Αΐλ/ί
3 of Orion, healed of his blindness, to Chios for vengeance
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Parth. 20 [π. ’AepoOs]' λύεται δε καϊ Οίνοπίωνος καϊ νύμφης Έλίκης "Αίρω κόρην Ύ^νόσθαι· ταύτης δε ’Πρίωνα τδν *Ypie'o>s έρασθεντα παρ’ αντου παραιτείσθαι την κόρην, καϊ διά ταυτήν την τε νήσον εξημερώσαι τότε θηρίων άνάπλεων οδσαν, λείαν τεπολλην περιελαύνοντα των προσχώρων εδνα διδόναι· του μεντοι Οίνοπίωνος εκάστοτε ΰπερτιθεμενον τδν ·γάμονδια τδ άποστυ'/ΰν αντω "γαμβρόν τοιοΰτον yevecdai, ύπδ μέθης εκφρονα γινόμενον τδν ’Πρίωνα κατάξαι τδν θάλαμον ίνθα ή παίς εκοιμάτο, καϊ βιαζόμενον εκκαηναι τους οφθαλμούς ύπδ του Οίνοπίωνος.
26
Apoll. Vron. 105 b [π. της τίν]* τίθεται παρά Κορίννη καϊ επϊ αιτιατικής εν Κατάπλφ’
.	.	. ού yap τϊν 6 φθονερός
δαμίω τ’1............................
άντϊ του σε κα\ σαφές ά>Γ κατ’ εναλλατγην πτώσεως.
27
Iltid. 98 b εους· αυτή ακόλουθος Δωρική τη τεους, ρ συνεχώς καϊ Κόριννα εχρ4\σατο· εν Κατάπλφ·
νίκασ 6 με^/αΧοσθενεις Ωαρίων, χώραν τ’ αττ εοΰς πάσαν ώνουμηνεν.2
28	Κορωναά;
Ant. Lib. 25 Μητιόχη καϊ Μενίππη· Ιστορεί Νίκανδρος Έτεροιου-μενων δ' καϊ Κόριννα Γεροίων α'. Ώρίωνος του 'Ύριεως εν Βοιωτία θυyaτεpες iytvovTo Μητιόχη καϊ Μενίππη· αυται οτε ’Πρίωνα ηφάνισεν εξ ανθρώπων ''Αρτεμις, ετρεφοντο παρά τη μητρί. καϊ
1	Ε = ζημιοί (the citation showed τίν to be accus.): mss
δαιμωτ	2 δ : Herm. tv
22
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Farthenius Love Romances [on Aero]: The slorv goes that Aero was the daughter of Oenopion and tlie nymph Helice, and Orion the son of Hyrieus, falling in love with her, asked her of Oenopion in marriage, and for her sake reclaimed the island (of Chios) by purging it of the wild beasts that infested it; moreover he drove off large herds of cattle from the neighbouring farms to be her bridal gift. Oenopion, however, had no stomach for such a son-in-law, and whenever the da}T was fixed deferred it, till one night, fuddled with drink, Orion broke into the chamber where the girl lay asleep; whereupon Oenopion laid violent hands upon him and put out his eyes with a firebrand.
26
Apollonius Pronouns [on the form τίν ‘thee’]: It is used also by Corinna in the accusative ; compare the Return :
for thou art not harmed by this jealous man 1
where τίν is for σί by interchange of cases.
27
The Same : levs ‘ of him ’:—This corresponds to the Doric reovs ‘of thee,’ which is frequently used by Corinna ; compare the Return:
The mighty man Orion Λνοη the day, and gave all the land his name.
28 The Shuttle-Maidens2 Antoninus Liberalis Metamorphoses: Metioch0 and Me-nippe :—Told by Xicander in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Corinna in the 1st Book of her Old- Wives' Tales. To Orion son of Hj’rieus were born in Boeotia two daughters, Metioche and Menippe, who when Artemis removed Orion from this world were thenceforth brought up
1 Aero to her father?	2 cf. Ov. Met. 13. 692
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’Αθήνα μεν εδίδασκεν αυτός ιστούς εξυφαίνεις, *Αφροδίτη δε αύταΐς εδωκε κάλλος. ίπβι δε Άονίαν ολην έλαβε λοιμός καί πολλοί άπέθνρσκον, θεωρούς άπέστειλαν παρά τάν *Απόλλωνα rbv Γορτΰ-νιον. καϊ αντοΐς είπεν ο θεάς ίλάσσασθαι δύο τους εριουνίονς θεούς’ εφη δε καταπαύσεις αυτούς τ^ν μηνιν, εΐ δύοδυσ'ιν εκούσαι παρθένοι θύματα γενοιντο. πρδς δ€ δή τά μαντείαν ούδεμία των εν τη πόλει παρθένων ύπηκουσεν, άχρι γυνή θησσα rbv χρησμόν έξήνεγκε πρός τάς θυγατέρας τον Ώρίωνος. αι δ’ cly επύθοντο περί τόν Ιστόν εχονσαι, rbv υπέρ αστών θάνατον εδέξαντο πριν η τ)]ν επιδημίαν έπιπεσούσαν αντος άφανίσαι νόσον. τρ\ς δε βοησάμεναι χθονίονς δαίμονας, ’ότι αύτοΐς εκουσαι θύματα yivovTai, έπάταξαν εαυτός ττι κερκίδι παρά την κλείδα καϊ άνέρρηξαν την σφαγήν. και αυται μεν άμφότεραι κατέπεσον ες την γην, Φερσεφόνη δε καί *Αιδης οίκτί· ράντες τα μεν σώματα των παρθένων ηφάνισαν, άντϊ δ’ εκείνων αστέρας άνήνεγκαν εκ τη* γης· οί δε φανέντες άνηνέχθησαν εις ουρανόν, κα\ αυτούς ιονόμασαν άνθρωποι κομητας. Ιδρΰσαντο δε πάντες *Αονες έν Όρχομενω της Βοιωτίας Ιερόν επίσημον των παρθένων τούτων, και ανταΐς καθ έκαστον έτο5 κόροι τε καϊ κόραι μειλίγματα φέρουσιν. προσαγορενουσι δέ αντος άχρι νυν ΑιολεΙς Κορωναίας 1 παρθένους.
29—30 'SIινοναίη
Ibid. 10 Mt^ualfs· Ιστορεί Nίκανδρος Ἦτεροιονμένων δ' καϊ Κόριννα. Μιννον του Όρχομενού έyέvovτo θυγατέρες Αευκίππη, 'Αρσιππη, Άλκαθόη, κα'ι άπέβησαν έκτόπως φίλεργοι. πλεΊστα δε καϊ τάς άλλας γυναίκας έμέμφαντο, ότι έκλιπούσαι την πόλιν έν το7ς ύρεσιν έβακχευον, άχρι Διόνυσος εικασθεϊς κόρη παρρνεσεν αύτάϊς μη έκλείπειν τελετάς ή μυστήρια του θεού’ at δε ού προσεΐχον. προς δη ταύτα χαλεπηνας δ Διόνυσος άντϊ κόρης έγένετο ταύρος καϊ λέων καϊ πάρδαλις, καϊ έκ των κέλεος των
1 mss ·ιδος
* Boeotia 2 in Crete 3 the oracle apparently ran ιλασσεσθε θεώ έριοννίω αϊ κε γενώνται | ϋμμιν θύμα δυοΐσι κόραι δύο θεοΐσι εκοΊσαι 4 the writer seems to derive this name, which should mean ‘curved/ from the boys and girls, κόροι 24
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by their mother, being taught the art of weaving by Athena and given personal beauty by Aphrodite. When Aonia 1 was sore bested with a famine and the inhabitants Avere dying in great numbers, messengers sent to consult the Apollo of tiortyn2 were told to ‘propitiate the two Gods of Aid’; their wrath would be appeased ‘if maidens two’ consented to be sacrificed to ‘deities twain.’a The oracle found no maiden of the city willing to obey it, till a bondwoman brought word of it away to the daughters of Orion. No sooner had she told them as they stood at the loom, than they accepted death for their neighbours' sake rather than death by the plague, and crying thrice to the Gods below that they were a -willing sacrifice, smote themselves with the shuttle beneath the chin, severed the vein of the throat, and fell both of them dead. In pity of them Persephone and Hades made the maidens' bodies to disappear, and raised up from out of the earth in the stead of them two stars, which appeared and rose into the sky, and men called them comets. And at Orchomenus in Boeotia all the Aonians built a shrine in remembrance of the maidens, whither every year boys and girls bring them offerings, and to this day they are known to the Aeolians as the Coronaeae or Shuttle-Maidens.4
29—30 The Daughters of Minyas
The Same : The Daughters of Minyas:—Told by Nicander in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Coriuna. To Minyas son of Orchomenus were born three daughters named Leucippe, Arsippe5 and Alcathoi*, who grew up to l»e extraordinarily industrious and find great fault with the other women for leaving the city to go and pla}T Bacchanals in the hills. When at last Dionysus, in the shape of a girl, advised them not to neglect the God’s rites or mysteries, they paid no notice, whereupon Dionysus took umbrage and became instead of a maiden a bull, a lion, and a leopard, and
καλ κόραι, but prob. κορωνη once meant among other things ‘ shuttle,’ because the ends of it are sometimes slightly curved like the tips of a bow, or because it resembles the prow of a ship, cf. Germ. JVeberschiff s Arsinoe in Plut. Q. G. 38, who describes the Dionysiac rite to which the story belonged
25
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ερρύη νέκταρ αυτφ καί "γάλα. πρόι 5e τα σημεΐα ras κυραε ελαβε δεΊμα, κα\ μετ’ ου πολύ κληρουε εΐε άγγοε εμβαλονσαι άνεπηλαν. επε\ δ' <5 κληροε εζέπεσε Αευκίππηε, ηυζατο θνμα τφ θεφ δώσειν, και α1 ππασον rbv εαυτηε πα?δα διεσπασε συν ταΐε άδελφαΐε. καταλιποισαι δε τα οικεία του πατρός εβάκχευον εν το7ε δρεσιν κα'ί ενεμοντο κισσόν καί μίλακα καί δάφνην, αχριε αυτάε 'Ερμης άφάμενοε τη ράβδψ μετεβαλεν είε υρνιθαε. καί αυτών η μεν εηγένετο νυκτερίε, η δε Ύλαυζ, η δε βΰζα. εφυ^οι δε α! τρεΐε ττ}ν αΰγην τον ήλιου.
30
Apoll. Pron. 96 a τευε· αΰτη σΰζυΎοε ΤΤ) εμευε· ’Επίχαρμος . . . εστι δε Βοιωτιακον δηλόνως·
rev? yap ό κΧάρος'
ο περισπασθεν την πρωτότυπον σημαίνει.
31	Ύ δίπους
Sch. Eur. Phoen. 26 τινες δε κα'ί ττ\ν μητέρα αύτψ (τφ Οϊδί-7τοδι) φασ'ιν άνηρησθαι. άνελεΐν δε αϊτόν ου μόνον την 2φί7γα άλλα και την Τευμησίαν άλώπεκα, ώε Κόριννα.
Τεροίων Β'
32 [’Αγών 1 FeXi/ccovos κη Κίθηρωνος]
Tzetz. Frol. lies. 30 Gaisf. 'Ελίκων δε καί Κιθαιρών από 'Ελικώνοε κα\ Κιθαιρώνοε τών αδελφών εκληθησαν, ο’ίτινεε πpbs αλληλουε επολεμησαν, καθώς δ Κυρηναΐοε Αυσίμαχοε εν τφ πρώτψ Περί Ποιητών Ιστορεί.
1 not εριε, cf. 1. 18 and initial of title (?) to 33 (in fr. 11 εριε has no technical connotation, though the context equates it to aywv)
26
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their weavers beams ran him nectar and milk. At these portents the girls took fright, and shortly afterwards the three put lots in a vessel and shook it ; and when it fell to Leucippe she vowed she would make the God a sacrifice, and with the aid of her sisters tore in pieces her child Hippasus. Then leaving their father's roof they went Maenads in the hills, and lived on ivy ami eglantine and bay till Hermes with a touch of his wand turned the first into a bat, the second into a white-owl. and the third into an eagle-owl, and all three fled the rays of the sun.
30
Apollonius Pronouns: tcCs ‘of thee’:—This corresponds to fueOs ‘of me’; compare Epicliarmus ... It is clearly Boeotian ; compare
for the lot is thine ;1
where the circumflex shows that it is the pronoun itself (and not the. possessive adjective).
31	Oedipus
Scholiast on Euripides Phoenician Women: According to some authorities his own mother was slain by Oedipus, and he slew not only the Sphinx but, according to Corinna, the Teumesian Fox.
OLD-WIVES’ TALES Book II
32	The Contest between Helicon and Cithaeron
Tzetzes Introduction to Hesiod: Helicon and Cithaeron were named from the brothers who fought against one another, as we are told by Lysimachus of Cyrene in the first Book of his treatise On the Poets.
1 if this belongs here it is strange A. should not have found an instance earlier in the book ; possibly the above title is not C.’s
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Sch. Oil. 3. 267 οΰτω Αημητpios b Φαληρενς' MeveAaos άμα τω ΌδνσσεΊ ε’λθων els Αελφουϊ τδν θεδν είρετοπερΧ της μεΑΑούσης εσεσθαι els VIλιον στρατείας. τότε δη καί τδν εννεατηρικδν των Πυθίων ayuiva fjyωνοβετει Κρέων, ενικά δε Αημόδοκος Αάκων ααθητης Αΰτομηδους Μυκηναίου. is ήν πρώτος δι’ επών ypaif/as την Άμφιτρύωνος πρ'ο5 Τ7]\e.30as μάχην κα\ τήν *Ριν Κιθαιρών05 τε καλ 'Ελικώνος, αφ’ ων δη και τα εν Βοιωτία όρη wpoaayopeueTai.
Pap. Bcrol. 284 Perl. Klassikcrtexte 5. 2. p. 19 (after 11 mutilated 11. containing [εο]υστεφανον, επ’ άκρυ, χορδάς, ορίων, φονλον, yev46\a):
(··6'·1	]ey[........]κώνί-2
[ατα ττεμ]ψαν 8άθι ώ[ιγε<?] ασ[3 \8ί8ο\σάιν τ’ οΐ Χαθ ρά\8α]ν άγ-15 κδυΧομείταο Κ ράνω, τα-
νίκα νιν κΧέ'φε μάκηρα Τεία,4 με^άΧαν τ αθανάτων εσς εΧε τιμάν' τά8' εμεΧψεν. μάκαρας δ’ αντίκα ΧΙώση 20 φερεμεν ψάφον εταττον
κρυίφίαν κάΧττιοας εν 5 χρου-σοφαΐς· τυ 8' άμα ττάντες ωρθεν'
7τΧίονας 8' ειΧε 6 Κιθηρών. τάχα δ’ Έρμα? άνεφα μα-κρον άούσας, ερατάν ώς 25 εΧε νικάν, στεφάνυσιν
[δ’] ε1 κατ' φαν <άν>εκόσμιον8 [μάκα~]ρες.9 τώ 8ε νόος ηεηάθι.
[ό 8ε Χο]υττησι κάθεκτος [χαΧεττ~Ί]σιν FεΧικων ε-30 [σερυε] Χιττάΰα ττετραν,
1 Ε 2 Ρ ώνη corrected from ώνει 3 Ε: these 2
letters perh. belong to a note, or 1. 13 is the end of a
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Scholiast on the Odyssey: The caccount of Demetrius of Phalerum is as follows:—Menelaiis came to Delphi with Odysseus and consulted the God about the coming Trojan War, and it was then that the eight-yearly Pythian festival was held by Creon, and the victor was the Laconian Demo-docus, a pupil of Automedes of Mycenae, who was the first to write in epic verse of the battle of Amphitryon with the Teleboans and the fight between the Cithaeron and Helicon who gave their names to the mountains in Boeotia.
From a Papyrus of the 2nd Century {after 11 mutilated lines containing well-crowned, on the summit, strings [of the lyre], mountains, tribe, race) :
. . and the [goats] brought gifts of holy [food], and gave it him unbeknown to crooked-counselled Cronus in the days after divine Ithea had deceived him 1 and won great honour of the Immortals.’ So sang Citliaeron, and forthwith the Muses bade the Gods put their secret ballot-stones in the golden urns, and all at once they rose, and the more part of the votes was Cithaeron’s. And quickly did Hermes’ loud cry proclaim that he had won delightful victory, and the Gods adorned his head with wreaths,2 and his heart was glad. Bat Helicon, he was whelmed with bitter griefs, and tare out a smooth rock, and
1 restoration doubtful, but the ref. would seem to be to the miraculous feeding of the infant Zeus (at places which vary according to the version of the story) after his mother had saved his life by giving Cronus a stone to devour instead of his child 2 or perh. adorned him with wreaths on the summit [of the rock]; but one would expect στάντ^ς or the like
stanza (Άσκράν = Άσκραίων ? or ’ΑσίωνΊ): δάβια — ζάθεα (but
t' ω are doubtful letters) 4 P pea 5 Scb. es * 6 P cor-
rected from οθλβ (εολ€ perf. ? E)	7 8 or 8’ Fe (E:) P . .]f
8 Vollgraff compares Or. Dial. Inschr. 5075 is τάν άνω &ϊαν
ται nerpas (suppl. Schroed.)	9 11. 26-32 suppl. Wil.
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[ενε8ω]κεν δ’ ό'[ρο]?· νκτρώς [δε γο]ώυ 1 ούψόθεν έίρι-σε νιν i]v 2 μονριάΒεασι λαΰς
(30 more mutilated lines containing προσίασι, μελίων, προσό· ρουσεν, <pey[yos], μακάρχν τϋ, iivras ασα[ν], &νδρ€σσιν, Aibs Μνα·\[μοσούνας τ . . . .] κώρη, Sch. έπικληθήσΐσθαι, Fe[Ai/fc0v], ώδ’ &ρα, ορος, κρον[ερ . .], £ρα[τ . .])
33 Γ[αμν Άσωπιαν]
Ibid. :
Μωσ[άα>υ F ιοστεφάν\ων8 8ώ[ρον εσΧον ουτ ε]νεπω 4 δή[μονας μεΧττωσα] μεΧι,5
(17 mutilated lines containing έ<τ]σό5ιον, Sire . . αίλios, 0]ουσια,ς, ψί\α, <p6]oyyav, Ιών, ’Ασωπ[ , ey νόμον, με\]ίθρων, iv παμονάν)
ων ’Ήγ ιναν, τ Lav ye]ve6Xav,G Δει)? [ττατείρ, 8ωτε\ρ α^/αθων’1
(25 mutilated lines containing Κορκοιάρ , Ποτάδαων . . rajreip Χιι^ώπαν, Θ6σ[τπαν . . eja-rit' ?χων, σαφόϊ’, παοα βιών)
οΰ]ποκ αύτο [...........]θων8
Δάν~\α yap θιάς [τ’ εφεπω-]
50 σ’ ένσημων [εσετ ει^δει.9
τάν 8ε 7τή8ων τρΐς μεν εγι Δευς ττατείρ πάντων βασίΧεύς. τρις 8ε ττόντω γάμε με8ων 11οη8άων. την 8ε 8ουΐν 55 Φνβος Χεκτρα κρατούνϊ
ι gitz. - = ήρβισβ: suppl. Wil. 3 Cron. 4 Ε (ρυτό = τοΰτο) 5 Οόη. 6 Cron.-Ε	7 Wil. ,8 Sch.
ουποτ : 11. 48-50 suppl. Wil. 9 Sch. 77877
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the mountain-side gave way, and wailing piteously he thrust it down among the innumerable peoples.1
{The poem is completed by 30 mutilated lines containing they approach, limbs {or songs), he rushed towards, the light, of the Gods to the, they gave them their fill (?) as they came, to the men, daughters of Zeus and Memory, Scholion will be invoked, He[licon], thus then, mountain, cold, lovely)
33	The Marriages of the Daughters of Asopus2
From the Same Papyrus :
[Here] tell I a [goodly] gift of the [violet-crowned] Muses, [hymning] divinities in song
(17 mutilated lines containing after-piece, like the . . sun, sacrifices, dear, voice, I, Asopus, into law, palace, into woe)
of whom Aegina, [thy] offspring, Zeus [the Father, giver] of good tilings
(25 mutilated lines containing Corcyra, father . . . Poseidon hath Sinope . . . Thespia, clearly, from the Gods)
never. . . . For she3 shall soon be happy waiting upon Zeus and the Goddesses. Of thy daughters, three are with Father Zeus the king of all, three are wedded to Poseidon lord of the sea, two do share the bed of Phoebus, and one is Λνΐίβ to Maia’s
1 restoration of this sentence not quite certain 2 title
uncertain ; the first letter of ‘ marriages ’ only survives, and
that may belong not to the title but to a note 3 Asopus’ wife Metope, daughter of river Ladon (Wil.)
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τάν δ' lav Μἡα? αγαθός πής Έρμα?, ούτως 1 γαρ *Ερως κη Κούπρις πιθεταν τιώς2 εν δόμως βάντας κρουφάδαν C0 κώρας εννι εΧεσθη.
τη ποκ ειρώων γενεθΧαν εσγεννάσονθ’ είμιθίων κάσσονθη ποΧουσπερίες. τεϊ α τ’ εϊρω τ’ ες [μαντοσ]όύνω 6ο τρίποδος ώ τ’[ επεπούσμαν·] 3
τόδε γέρας κ[ατεσχον ίω]ν 4 ἐ? 7τεντείκοντα κρατερών όμημων, πεδοχος 5 προφά-τας σεμνών άδόύτων Χαχ^ών 70 άψεύδιαν ’Ακ[ρη]φείν.6
ττράτοί [μιν] γαρ Αατοιδας δώκ Εύωνόυμοι τριπόδων εσς ιών χρεισμώς ενέπιν τον δ' ες γάς βαΧών Ούριευς 75 τιμάν δεύτερος ίσχεν,
7Γῆ9 Ποτὡάωυος, επι-τ Ωαρίων άμος γενετωρ γήαν Fav άππασάμενος* 7 χώ μεν ώρανόν άμφέπι 80 τιμάν δ’ [βλλ,αγου] 8 οΰταν.
το)ν\εκ ευ τ’ εγνω~\ν 9 ενεπω τ άτρεκ\_ιαν χρει\σμοΧόγον.8 του δε, \_φίΧ\ Ικέ τ’ α\θανάτυ?10 κη λου[σ’ ἐ5 ταραχάν] 11 φρενας So δημόι^ων F εκου\ρεύων12
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good son Hermes. For them did Love and Cvpris persuade to go secretly to thy house and take thy daughters nine.1 And they in good time shall bear thee a race of demigod heroes, and be fruitful mothers of children. Learn thou both the things thou didst ask of the oracular tripod, and how it is I learnt them. This honour have I of fifty mighty kinsmen, the share allotted Acraephen 2 in the holy sanctuary as forthteller of the truth.
For the son of Leto gave the right of speaking oracles from his tripods first unto Euonymus ; and Hyrieus 3 it was who cast him out of the land and held the honour second after him, Hyrieus son of Poseidon ; and my sire Orion took his land to himself and had it next, and now dwells in heaven— that is his portion of honour. Hence comes it that
1	know and tell the truth oracular. And as for thee, my friend, yield thou to the Immortals and set thy mind free from tumult, wife’s father to the Gods.
1 the scholiast on Find. 0. 6. 144 gives seven, Corcyra, Aegina, Salamis, Cleone, Thebe, Harpinna, Nemea ; C. seems to have included Sinope, Thespia, and (Paus. 9. 20 2). Tanagra ; Diod. Sic. 4. 72 gives twelve, including besides the first six of the Sell. Peirene, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinope, Oenia, Chalcis ; Apollod. 3. 12. 6 gives their number as twenty
2	the speaker ; lit. I, Acraephen, having been allotted the truth as a prophet sharing in (or, with cmnidation, as a prophet, in succession, of) the holy sanctuary 3 eponymous hero of Tanagra
1 E, — tovtovs : P οΰτω 2 Sch. τeojs	3 E, T€i = rrj
(‘ receive both that which thou didst ask of the mantic tripod and whence, i.e. how, I had learnt it ’): P τ'ατeipaires (with Sell, -ηρωεκ) and ωιτ' : μαντ. Wil. 4 Wil. 5 δ/αδοχοϊ? 6 i.e. axJ/euSetav: P must have had atpaupeiv	7 Sell.
ανακτησαμίνος 8 Wil. 9 Jur. 10 Wil: Sch. cute 11 E, cf. Pind. 0. 7. 55	12 Wil. from Sch. ο τη$ ‘γ1αμ·ηθ*ιση*
[πατ]ηρ η του 7η[ααν]τοί
VOL. III.
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ώς βφα [μάυτι?] 1 περαγε/?* τον δ’νΑ[σω7το? ασ~\ττασιως Ββξίας ^[φαψάμ^βνος ΰάκρου τ [ώρτάλ]λωυ 2 προβολών 90 ώδ’ άμίφτ[ατο φ"]ωνη'
(52 mutilated lines containing reovs δ[έ, Ράδο[μη, παύομ[η, «δν[ , ζώσω, Χαϋε, τόσον €φα. Tldpveis, Ράδομή τε, Fadeiav, Keivo reovs, τουχ[α] τε, έσζσ} ep[e]vs (= e^epeois Cron.), arepyu, Kιθηρ[ών, Πλ€ΐα[δ , μειζό, θουμό[ν, κη Κιθ[ηρων, Πλαττάαν, δ’ αγ€τ5 ω[ , KXapos, n.apve[is, θανοντ[ , Πapve[i, and not concluding the poem)
34
Tlieod. π. Κλίσεων των els ων Βαρυτόνων Excerj), Udn. Hilgard τί> Ααδων νττ'ο 'Αντιμάχου διά τ ον ω KXiverai ... η μίντοι Κόριννα διά του ντ την κΧίσιν 1·κοιά\σατο τψ Xoyip των μeτoχικwv υΤον
Λάδουτος δονακοτρόφω3
35
Choer. 1. 75 τδ μόντοι ΚόΙων τψ Χόηφ των μe^οχικών διά τον ψτ κλίνει Κόριννα, οϊον
Νἐδουτος·
οι δι -κερί Δίδυμον καί Άττίωνα διά του ω κΧινουσι avaX0yws, οιον Nelctivos.
36
Ath. 4. 174 f. [tr. y^yypa'ϊvωv αυλών]· τούτοιs	κα\ οι Kapes
Χρώνται iv τois dprivots, el μη &px καί η Καρία Φοινίκη εκαΧίΐτο, <vS παρά Κορίνντ] κα\ Βακχυλίδη Εστιν evpeiv.
1 11. 86-90 suppl. Wil. 2 cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 158. 17
2 mss -φου
1 11. 91-142 Asopus’ answer 2 afterwards Ismenus,
Paus. 9. 10. 6	3 cf. Eust. Od. 1654. 24, 824. 2*2, Sch. Od.
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So spake the right holy seer, and Asopus grasped liini heartily by the hand, and dropping a tear from his eyes thus made him answer . . .
(52 mutilated line? containing1 and of thee, I rejoice, I cease, dowry, I will give, to the peoples, so he spake, I’anies, anil I rejoice, sweet, that of thee, and fortune, tell forth, I am content, Cithaeron, Pleiad, nor, heart, and Cithaeron, Plataea, come ye, lot, Parnes, dead, Parnes, and not concluding the poem)
34
Theodosius Declension of Barytones in -uv : The word Αάδων ‘the river Ladon’2 is declined by Antimachus with genitive Λάδα vos . . . but Corinna uses the participle-like form AaSovros, for instance
of Ladon, nurse of reeds 3
35	4
Choeroboscns [ The Accentuation of Barytones in -ων]: The word Νίδα-ν, ‘Nedon,’is declined like a participle by Corinna, with the genitive NeSovros
of Xedon
though Didymus and Apion decline it regularly, Ntdwos.
36
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingra'inusJ: These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by Caria is meant Phoenicia,5 a confusion found in Corinna and Baechylides.
10.	572, Cram. A.O. 1. 62	4 cf. Str. S. 3G0	5 so the
context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally mean ‘ by P. is meant C.’
D 2
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37
Choer. in Theod. 1. 80 Gaisf.
θράννξ
θρίνυκο%, i7γ2 του θρόνου τταρα Kορίνιρ.
38
Hesvch.
τονθων
τταρα. Κορίννρ, εττ\ νωτιαίου 1 κρεως το όνομα.
39
Heracl. Mil. 26 Cohn υ"τω δε κα) φράζω φράσσω τό λε^ω. εκεΐθεν Κόριννα η μελοττυιος
φράττω
εφη εν δυσϊ τ Βοιυ.'-ικως.
Τ'
ΕΠΙΓΡΑΜΜΑΤΩΝ
Δ'
ΝΟΜΩΝ ΛΤΡΙΚΠΝ 40
Anon. Gram. Egenolff Philol. 59. 240 τδ δε Θεσττεια ό^Ωρος δια τηs 6ι διφθό'γ'/ου "γράφει τφ των ζττροζρπαροξυτόνων κανόνι' δ δε * Ηρωδιανος iv τ τ} ‘Ομηρικά) Π ροσψδία δια του ι ‘γράφβι, επειδτ) yap ευρηται η ττι συλλαβή συνεσταλμένη cos τταρα Κορίννρ‘2
Θἐσπ/α /caWiyeveOXe, φιλόξενε, μωσοφίλείτε
1 Mils: ms νοτιβίυυ 2 mas Κορίνθω and, below, μουσόφιλη τε
1 of. τένθη$ ‘gourmand’?
36
2	cf. Choer. 1. 75, a corrup-
CORINNA
37
Choeroboscus on Theodosius Canons:	θράνυξ, genitive
θράνυκο*
throne or seat is used for θρόνο* by Corinna.
38
Hesychius Glossary : τόνθων. —Ια Corinna, used of
chine-meat1
39	2
Heracleides of Miletus : In the same way φράσσω for φράζω ‘ to say’; whence the lyric poet Corinna uses φράττω
I say
with the Boeotian double r.
Book III3
INSCRIPTIONS
Book IV
LYRIC NOMES
40 4
Anonymous Grammarian: The name Thespeia is written thus with the diphthong by Orus according to the rule »>f the proparoxvtones, but Herodian in the Homeric Prosody (2. 34) writes it with the i because the second syllable is found short, as for instance in Corinna :
Thespia, mother of fair offspring, friend of the stranger, dear to the Muse
tion of the sequel to this passage 3 the order of Books is conjectural 1 cf. Steph. Byz. s. Θίσπ^ια, Eust. 266. 6
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E'
41
Heph. 2 [τγ. συνεκφώνησεws]· ... η δυο βραχείαι εΙς μίαν βραχεϊαν . . . εστι μεντοι καϊ εν επει ως τταρα Κορίννρ iv ref πεμTTTep' χ
η δ'ανελτω? evSis ;2 ου μαν πάρος ήσθα, Κόριννα, <οὑπυαλἐα.>>3
1 cf. Sell. ad loc. (τινες δε φασιν εν δεύτερα)	2 mss εΰδεις
3 Herm. 1
1 may have contained poems of a personal type, but such a sentence is not impossible in the αρχή or σφραχίς of a nome or of a choral song: some ancient authorities quoted this as from Book II 2 collected by Cronert 1th. Mils. 1908. 188
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Book Vi
41
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: . . . or two short syllables coalesce into one short;	it occurs even
in an hexameter, as for instance the 5th Book of Corinna :
Will you be sleeping for ever ? There was a time. Corinna, when you were not [a sluggard].
Boeotian forms2 which probably come from Corinna are quoted by Apollonius Prom. 69 c τού, τούν, rovya ‘ thou,’ 106 a Fv ‘to him,’ 111 c νώ ‘we two,’ looaxtos ‘thy,’ dies ‘ God.' by Choeroboscus 143. 7 Alveiao, ‘Aeneas,' 140. 37 τη 'Ελένη, ‘Helen,’ τη Πηνελόπη, ‘Penelope,’ 168. ‘29 Αάχ€<, ‘Laches,’ ‘214. 29 *Aχιλλ/οί, ΆχιλλΙϊ, ’Αχιλλία, ‘Achilles,’ 383. 3*2 *Ερμΐίαο, ‘Hermes,’ 390. 20 Όδυσσενς, ‘Odysseus,’ 367. 20 "Ομηρν, ‘Homer,’ 390. 32 Andos = Zi)0os, ‘Zethus,’ Zvy6s = ζvyos ‘yoke’ and E.M. .*IS3. 15 έσμόε = η ytvviaaa. ‘she that conceives ’
39
ΛΑΜΠΡ0ΚΛΕ0Τ2
B/θ?
Sch. Plat. Ale. 118 c ΤΙυθοκλείόης μουσικοί ήν, τής σεμνής μουσικής 8ι8άσκαλος, και ΐΐυθα-γόρειος, ου μαθητής Αγαθοκλής, ου Ααμπροκλής, ου Δάμων.
Plut. Mus. 16 \π. τής Μιξολυόίου αρμονίας]’ εν 8ε τοΐς'ΐστορικοΐς τής ' Αρμονικής Πυθοκλεί8ην φησί (’Αριστόξενος) τον αυλητήν εύρετήν αυτής γεγονέναι. Ανσις 8ε Ααμπροκλέα τον Άθηναιον συνώόντα οτι ούκ ενταύθα εγει τήν 8ιάζευξιν οπού σχε8όν άτταντες ωοντο, άλΧ επί τό οξύ, τοιοϋτον αυτής άπεργάσασθαι τό σχήμα olov τό από παράμεσης επί υπάτην ύπατων.
ΛΑΜΠΡΟΚΛΕΟΤ 2 1
Sch. Ar. λ’ΐώ. 967 [Ατα βαδίζειν εν ταΊσιν όδοΐς ΐύτάκτως
κιθαριστου | tovs κωμητας yυμνοί/s άθρόουϊ, κεί κριμνάδη κατανίφοι- \ είτ' αν ττρομαθείν ασμ’ εδίδασκεν τώ μηρώ μη ξυνεχοντας, | ή Παλλάδα περσεπολιν δείναν ή Τηλεπορόν τι βόαμα, I εντειναμενους την αρμονίαν *ην οι πατέρε$ παρεδωκαν | (ϊ δε τ is αυτών βωμολοχεΰσαιτ’ ή κάμψειεν τινα καμπήν, | o’las οι νυν τ as κατά Φ ρννιν ταύταϊ του δυσκολοκάμπτουί, | επετρίβετο 1
1 cf. Ο?. Top. 1011. 160 ίΓ., Sch. Aristid. 3. 5. 37, Suid. τηλεπορον, Τζ. Hist. 1. 6S3 (reads δαμόπωλον and ascribes to 40
LAMPROCLES
Life
Scholiast on Plato : Pythocleides was a musician, a teacher of the noble or solemn type of music, a Pythagorean, who taught Agathocles the teacher of Lamprocles, who in turn was the teacher of Damon.
Plutarch Music [on the Mixolydian mode] : In the History of Harmonics Aristoxenus declares it to have been invented by Pythocleides the flute-player. Lysis states that Lamprocles of Athens, realising that this mode has the f disjunction ’ (or interval of a full tone between A and B in the two tetrachords composing the octachord EFGABCDE) not where it had been almost universally thought to have it but at its treble end, arranged the mode to proceed from 13 to B.
LAMPROCLES
l1
Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘ And then the boys of the ward would walk decorously through the streets to the lyre-player’s, all in a body, and without cloaks though it snowed thick as barley-meal; and he taught them to stand up properly and sing by heart a song such as “ Pallas the stormer dread ” or “A far-sounding cry,” sticking carefully to the good old “mode” ; and if one of them played the buffoon or put in glides and trills like the boys of to-day with the intricate flourishes they get from Phrynis, why, he received a sound
Stes.), Dio Chr. 13. 250 {δανάν, δ. θεόν, or ’Αθήναν mss), Sch. Tz. Chil. Pressel 101, Cram. Λ.Ο. 3. 353. 13
4
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τυπτόμενος πολλάς ως ras Μούσας άφανίζων]· άρχτ/ άσματος-Φρυιίχου <.τινες>, ως <5e> 5Ερατοσθένης φησ'ιν Φρύνιχος1 αυτού τούτου τού άσματος μνημονεύει ως Λαμπροκλεους οντος τού Μίδωνος υιού· εχει δε ούτως-
Παλλάδα ττερσεποΧιν Ββινην 6eov ε^/ρεκύΒοιμον ποτικΧρζω πολεμαΒόκον ciyvav παϊΒα Δῶς μεγάλου ΒαμνηττωΑον αϊστον τταρθβνον.2
κα\ 'κατά Λαμπροκλεα' ύποτίθησι κατά λεξιν.
2
Ath. 11. 491 C [π. ονόματος τού των Πλβίάδα'ν]· Λαμπροκλής δ’ 6 διθυραμβοποιος καί ρητως αύτάς είπεν δμωννμεΊν τα7ς περιστε-ραΐς εν τούτοις"
. . . αΐ τε ΊΓοτάναις
ομώνυμοι ττεΑειάσιν αίθερι νεϊσθε*
περί ΧΑΡΙΞΕΝΗ2
Et. Mag. 367. 21 eirl Χαριξενης· αυΧητρΙς η "Καριξενη αρχαία καλ ττοιητρια κρουμάτων. οί Be μελο7Γθΐόυ· Θεόπομπος Έειρήσιν
1 Ε, cf. Sch. Aristid. (τδν δε ποιητήν αυτού 'Ρούφος καί Διονύσιος Ιστορούσιν εν τη Μουσική Φρύνιχόν τινα, άλλοι δε \_i.e. Chamaeleon, Οχ. Pap·] φασι Λαμπροκλεα ή 'Στησίχορον κτλ.) :	mss Φρυνίχου ως Έρ. φησ'ιν Φρύνιχος, φησίν ώς ’Ερ.
Φρύνιχος δε', ούτως ’Ερατοσθένης- Φρύνιχος 2 SO Sch. Aristid. (who confirms δεινήν for Ar. but says he substituted it for κλήσω, i.e. κληζω, and omits θεόν ε-γρ. ποτικλ. with some mss of Sch. Ar. which read κληζω [for δεινήν"] and περσεπτολιν) :
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thrashing for obscuring the M uses ’] : This is the beginning of a song; according to some authorities the author is rhrynichus, but according to Eratosthenes Phrynic-hns mentions this very song as being by Lamprocles son of Midon.1 It runs as follows :
Pallas the stormer, dread Goddess that rouseth the mellay I call, pure upholder of War, child of great Zeus, tamer of colts,2 maiden unknown of man.3
And Phrynichus expressly adds {as Lamprocles hath it.’
2	4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the name of the constellation Pleiades]: The clithyrambist Lamprocles expressly states that they bear the same name as doves, in the words t
... ye who go in the sky namesakes of winged turtle-doves
On CHARIXENA5
Etymologicam Magnum : In Charixena’s time :— Charixena was an out-of-date fluteplayer and musical composer, and according to some authorities a lyric poet; compare Theopompus in the Sirens :
1 it was also ascribed to Stesichorus 2 Phrynichus the comic poet apparently adapted the lines thus:	Παλλάδα
πβρσίποΚιν | κλρζω πολεμαδόκον ayvav | παΊδα Albs ptyaXov δαμάσιππον, cf. Οχ. Ραρ. 3 meaning doubtful 4 cf Eust. 1713. 5 (omits re) 5 cf. Parocm. App. 2. S2, Eust. 326.44
mss Sch. Ar. δαμάσιππον only or omit 3 Mein. : ms κίΊσθζ
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av\el yap σαττρα
αν τη γε κρούμαθ’ ola 1 ταπί Χαριξίνης. Κρατῖυο? Όδνσσευσιν
ούκ ϊδια ταδ ξένης.2
ουκέτ οντα θ' ola ταπί Xapc-
1 Mein : mss κρουμάτια τα ini X.	2 Ε, trochaic tetra-
meter : mss ίδι’ (with α above) τάδ’ ούκετάνθοι κτλ.
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She plays rotten music like what they played in Charixena’s time ;1
and Cratinus in the Odysseuses :
These are not peculiar dead-and-gone things like what they played in Charixena’s time.
See also Ar. Eccl. 938 ff. and Sell., Hesych. Ιπ\ Χαριξζιης, Suid. 'Χαρίξένη (adds εταίρα).
1 the Greek is ‘the things of C.’s time’; the saying was apparent^ proverbial of anything (any performance ?) that was reckoned old-fashioned in style ; for its form cf. τά i*l Nαννάκου (king before Deucalion)
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ΔΙΟΝΤΧΙΟΤ, ΛΑΜΠΡΟΤ, ΠΡΑΤΙΝΟΤ
Β ίοι
Plut. ulus. 31 τωυ yap κατά την αυτού ηΧικίαν φησί ΤεΧεσία τω Θηβαίω συμ,βηναι νεω μεν οντι τραφήναι εν τη καΧΧίστη μουσική καί μαθεΐν άΧΧα τε των ευδοκιμούν των καλ δη καλ τα ΐΐινδάρου τά τε Διονυσίου τού Θηβαίου καί τα Αάμπρου και τα ΥΙρατίνου καλ των Χοιπών οσοι των Χυρικών άνδρες iyivovTO ττοιηται κρουμάτων aya0oi.
Plat. Menex. 236 a
MEN. τις αύτη ; ή δηΧον οτι ΆσπασίανΧ^εις ; —2Ω. λἐγω yap, καί Κ όννον yε τον Μ ητροβίου' ουτοι yap μοι δύο είσίν διδάσκαΧοι, 6 μεν μουσικής, η δε ρητορικής, οΰτω μεν ούν τρεφόμενον άνδρα ούδεν θαυμαστόν δεινόν είναι Xiyeiv άΧΧα καί δστις εμού κάκιον επαιδεύθη, μουσικήν μεν ύπο Αάμπρου τταιδευθείς, ρητορικήν δε ύπ ’Αντιφώντος τού fPαμνουσίου, δμως καν οντος οΐός τ εΐη Αθηναίους yε εν ’Αθηναίοις επαίνων εύδοκιμεΐν.
Ath. 2. 44 d ύδροπότης δ’ ήν καί Αάμπρος 6 μουσικός, περί ου Φρύνιχός φησι Χάρους θρηνεΐν,
εν οΐσι Αάμπρος εναπεθνησκεν
άνθρωπος <ωυ> ύδατοπότης, μινυρος ύπερσο-φιστης,
Μουσών σκεΧετός, άηδόνων ηπίαΧος, ύμνος Αιδου.
Φ
DIONYSIUS, LAMPRUS, PRATINAS Lives
Plutarcli Music: Among those of his own age Aristoxenus declares that it fell to the lot of Telesias of Thebes to be educated in his youth in the best music, and to learn the works of famous artists, particularly of Pindar, Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus, Pratinas, and the rest, in fact all of the lyric poets who were good composers of music.1
Plato Menexenus [Socrates and Menexenus] : Men. Whom do you mean? surely Aspasia, don’t you?—Soc. Yes, I do, and Connus son of Metrobius. These are my two teachers, Aspasia of rhetoric and Connus of music. No wonder that a man can speak with such an education. Yet even a man who was not so well educated, but who owed his music to Lamprus and his rhetoric to Antiphon of Rhamnus, would be able to win himself fame by eulogising Athenians at Athens.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Another water-drinker was Lamprus the musician, of whom Phrvni-chus says that *' the sea-mews among whom Lamprus died sing his dirge,2 the water-drinker, the whining highbrow, the Muses’ mummy, the nightingales’ ague,3 the hymn in honour of Death.’
1 i.e. he
1 cf. Corn. Xep. Epam. *2, Harp. 'AvTiyeyiSas
was drowned at sea 3 or perh. nightmare
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Ibid. 1. 20 Έ,οφοκΧής Be 7τρ'ος τώ καΧος γεγενήσθαι τήν ώραν ην καί οργιαστικήν ΒεΒι-Βαγμένος καλ μουσικήν ετι ηταΐς ών παρά Αάμπρω.
Suid. Πρατἵνα?* ΤίυρρωνίΒου η 'Εγκωμίου, ΦΧιάσιος, ποιητής τραγωΒίας. άντηγωνίζετο Be ΑίσχύΧω τε και ΑοιρίΧω επί τής εβΒομηκοστής ΌΧυμπιάΒος, και πρώτος εγραψε Σατύρους. επι-Βεικνυμένου Be τούτου συνέβη τά ϊκρια έφ ών έστήκεσαν οί θεαταί πεσείν. καί εκ τούτου θέατρον ωκοΒομήθη Άβηναίοις. και Βράματα μεν επεΒείξατο ν', ών Σατυρικά Χβ'. ένίκησε δε άπαξ.
Ath. 1. 22 a [π. όρχήσεωςρ φασι Be και ότι οί αρχαίοι ποιηταί, Θἐσπι?, ΤΙρατινας,1 Φρύνιχος, ορχησταϊ εκαΧοΰντο Βιά το μη μόνον τά εαυτών Βράματα άναφέρειν εις όρχησιν του χορού, άΧΧά και εξω τών ίΒίων ποιημάτων ΒιΒάσκειν τούς βουΧομενόυς όρχεΐσθαι.
Arg. Aesch. Sept. εΒιΒάχθη επί θεαγενίΒου ΌΧυμπιάΒι οη . ένίκα Ααίω, ΟΙΒίποΒι, Έτττα επι Θήβας, 'βφίγγι σατυρική. Βεύτερος Άριστίας ΥΙερσεί, ΎαντάΧω, < Ανταίω,>2 ΐίαλαισταΐς σατυ-ρικοΐς τοι? Πρατίνου πατρός.
1 mss add Κρατΐνος 2 Garrod, cf. Hdn. π. μον. λί£.
ρ. 916 Lentz
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The Same : Sophocles had not only been a handsome youtli but had been taught dancing and music in his childhood by Lamprus.
Suidas Lexicon : Pratinas :—Soil of Pyrriionides, or according to some authorities, of Encomius, of Phlius, a tragic poet. He competed against Aeschylus and Choerilus in the TOtli Olympiad (u.c. 500-497) and was the first writer of Satyric drama. It was during the performance of one of his plays that the wooden platforms on Avhich the audience stood gave way, and thereafter the Athenians built themselves a theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas in all, thirty-two of which were Satyric. He was victorious once.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing] : It is said that the old poets Thespis, Pratinas, Phrvnichns were called dancers because they not only made their plays a matter of choric dancing but actually taught dancing generally, apart from their own dramas.
Introduction to Aeschylus Seven against Thebes: The play was produced in the ardionship of Theagen-ides in the 78th Olympiad (b.c. 46S). Aeschylus won . with the Laius, the Oedipus, the Seven Against Thebes, and the satyr-plav Sphinx. The second prize fell to Aristias with the Perseus, the Tantalus, the Antaeus, and a satyr-plav of his father Pratinas, the Wrestlers.
See also Paus. 2. 13. 6, Inscr. Dittenberger Suit, Ed. 2. 723.
VOL. III.
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ΠΡ ATI NOT Μελώυ 1
Ath. 14. 017 b [τγ. άθλων]· Πρατίνας δε δ Φλιάσιος αυλητών και χορει των μισθοφόρον κατεχόντων ras ορχήστρα$ ayavaxτεΐν τινας επι τφ robs αυλή ras μη συναυλεΊν τοΐς χοροίs καθάπερ ήν πάτριου, άλλα robs χορούς συνάδειν τοΐς αυληταΐς■ bv ονν εΐχεν κ&τσ. των ταΰτα ποιούν των θυμδν δ Π parivas εμφανίζει διά τονδε τοι) ύπορχηματος·1 *
Τις ο θόρυβος 6Βε ; τί τάδε τα χορευματα ; τις νβρις εμοΧεν έπϊ ΑιονυσιάΒα πολυπαταγα θυμεΧαν ;
έμός έμός ό Βρόμιο?· εμε Βει κεΧαΒεΐν, εμε Βεΐ ιταταηεΙν
αν ορεα σύμενον μετά ιζαϊάΒων 5 ί[τε κύκνον ayovTa 2 ττοικιΧότττερον μεΧος. ταν ιιοιΒαν κατεστασεν <ά> ΤΙιερις βασιΧειαν'3 ό Β' αυΧος ύστερον χορεύειω καί yap εσθ' ύπηρέτας· κώμοις μόνον 4 θυραμάχοι-
10 σί τε πν^/μαχίαις5 νέων θεΧοι ιταροίνων 6 έμμεναι στρατηΧάτας.
7ταΐε τον φρυνέου ττοικίΧου ττνοιαν χερντα,7 φλἐγε τον όΧεσισιαΧοκάΧαμον8 ΧαΧοβαρύοττα τταραμεΧορυθμοβάταν 9
1 for metre cf. Garrod O'. R. 1920 p. 132; the resolved feet
are anapaests 2 are Gar : mss οίά τε Siebourg άφεντα
3 B-E, cf. Cratin. 1 : mss κατεστας επιερεις βασίλεια 4 Wil:
mss κώμων μόνον (-ων)	5 Gar.-is1: mss θυραμάχοΐί τε πυyμa-
χίαισι	6 θελοι Dob.-Wil : mss θεαεϊ, θεα	παροίνων Β :
mss -νον	7 φρυνεου limp.-Wil : mss φρυναίου	πνοιάνΟ&ΐ:
5°
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PRATINAS Lyric Poems 1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on flutes]: According to Pratinas 1 of Plilius, at a time when hired flute-players and chorus-dancers occupied the orchestras, some anger was aroused1 because the flute-playing was not an accompaniment to the singing of the choruses as of old, but the singing of the choruses an accompaniment to the flute-playing. Pratinas’ feeling in the matter is shown by the following Hvporcheme or Dance-Song :
What clamour is this^ what measures are here ? What outrage is befallen on the patter-circled altar Dionysiac? To me belongs Bromius, to me. It is I that should sing, it is I that should ring, as I speed me o’er the hills with the Naiads like a swan that makes his motley-feathered tune. Song’s the queen Muse hath made ; the flute, lie must dance second as becometh a servant; let him captain the revels if he will, the fist-to-fist door-battery of the tipsy and the young. Beat O beat him that breathes the breath of a speckled toad!2 To the flames with this reedy spender of spittle, bawler of bibble-babble,, counter-runner unto time and unto tune, this hire-
1 reading uncertain ; perh. ‘ the anger of P. was aroused ’ (nyανάκτησήν or, with Wil., ayavaKT-qaas eVl kt\. with asyndeton) 2 probably a punning reference to the tragic poet Phrynichus (= little toad)
mss ττνοά,ν xeovTaJac: mss ζχοντα 8 B : mss όλοσιαλοκ., οΚοσιακ. 8 B : mss Καλοβαρνοπαραμ.
E
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15 θήτα 1 τρυττάνω δέμας ττεττΧασμενον. ην ιδού· άδε σοι δεξιάς ' καί ττοδος διαρριφά, θ ριαμβοδιθνραμβε κισσόχαιτ άναξ* ακούε τάν εμάν Αώρων χορείαν.
2
Ath. 14. 632 f διετήρησαν δε μάλιστα των ‘Ελλήνων Λακεδαιμόνιοι την μουσικήν, πλείσττ) αυτή χρώμενοι, καί συχνοί παρ' αυτοις έχενοντο με\ών πονηταί. τηρουσιν δε καί νυν τας αρχαίας ωδάς επιμελώς πολυμαθείς τε εις ταύτας εϊσί καί ακριβείς, όθεν καί ΥΙρατίνας φησί·
Αακωνοτεττιξ εΰτνκος εις χορόν3
3
Ibid. 11 401 e [π. ποτηρίων]' άλλα μήν κατά τδν φλιάσιον ποιητήν Πρατίναν
ου ηάν αυΧακισμεναν
άρων, άλλ* άσκαφον 4 * ματευων
κυλικηχορήσων έρχομαι.
4	Ανσμαιναι η Καρυάτιδες
Ibid. 0. 392 f [7Γ. ορτύ-γων]' Πρατίνας δ' εν Ανσμαιναις^ ή Καρυάτισιν
άδύφωνον
Ιδίως καλεΊ τον ορτνγα, πλήν εϊ μή τι παρά τοΐς Φλιασίοις ή τοΐς λάκωσι φωνήεντες ως καί οι πέρδικες,6
1 θήτα Hart : mss θωπα or omit 2 Bamberger: mss δεξιά
3 Dobr : mss Λάκων δ τ. κτλ. 4 αρών Seal: mss δρών
άλλ’ άσκαφον Β : mss άλλα σκάφον, σκΰφον 6 Mein : mss
Λυμ.	6 π. τ. Φλιασίοις φωνήεντες <Ζ.εισιν'2> ως καί οι πέρδικες
παρα το7ς Λάκωσι"ί
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ling creation of a carpenter’s bit! Look ye here ; here’s thy true wagging of hand, wagging of foot, thou king of Thriamb and Dithyramb, thou Lord of the ivied tresses ;1 so give thou' ear to me and my Dorian roundelay.2
2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Now of all the Greeks none preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans ; they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the ancient songs with the greatest care and are real connoisseurs of them. And thus it is that we tind Pratinas saying:
the cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance 3
3
The Same [on cups]: All the same, according to Pratinas the poet of Phlius :
not ploughing ready-furrowed earth, but seeking ground that hath not felt spade do I come to talk over cups.
4	The Dysmaenae or Caryatids
The Same [on quails]:	Pratinas in his Dysmaenae or
Caryatids is peculiar in calling the quail
sweet-voiced
unless indeed among the Phliasians or Spartans the quail like the partridge has a voice.4
1 Dionysus	2 the flute was accounted Phrygian
3	the cricket was proverbially the champion singer of Greece
4	prob. ref. to Aleman 25 (Ath. 9. 390 a); vre should perh. read ‘among the P. the quail, like the partridge among the
S., has a voice ’
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5
Ibid. 14. 624 f. [π. τηζ AioXiSos αρμονία*]* και Πparivas b4 πού φησι'
μ?;τ6 σύντονον δίωκε
μήτε ταν άνει,μεναν
Ίαστι μούσαν, άλλά ταν μεσαν νέων
άρουραν αίολιζε τω μεΧει.
iv δε τοΐί Ιξή* σαφίστερόν φησιν
πρεπει τοι ττάσιν άοιδοΧάβράκταις Αίαϊλις αρμονία.1
6
Plat. Mils. 7 [τγ. αύλωζικων νόμων]· άλλοι 5e Κράτητοϊ είναι φασι τον Πολυκίφαλον νόμον, "γινομένου μαθητου Όλυμπον δ δe Π/janVaj Όλυμπου φησϊν όϊναι τον νςωτίρου τόν νόμον τούτον.
1 άοιδολ. Β : 111SS αοιδὰ λ.
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5
The Same [on the Aeolian' ‘ mode ’]: Compare what Pratinas says:
Pursue neither the high-pitched Muse nor the low Ionian, but plough mid-field and play the Aeolian in your melody.
And in what follows he says it more clearly :
Sure the Aeolian mode befits all that are braggarts in song.
6
Plutarch On Music [on flute-sung ‘ nomes ’] : According to another account, however, the Many-Headed Nome is the •work (not of Olympus but) of Crates ‘ a pupil of Olympus,’ though Pratinas declares it to be the work of Olympus the Younger.
See also Pint. Mus, 9, 31, 42, Acr. Hor. A. P. 216.
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Bio?
Ar. Ran. 320
Ξ Α. τοντ ear εκεΐν , ω δεσποθ'' oi μεμυημενοι ενταύθα ττου παίζονσιν, ονς εφραζε νων. αδον σι yovv τον 'Ίακχον ονττερ δι ά^/οράς.
Scliol. ad loc. Αια^/όρας μελών ποιητης άθεος ος καί καινά δαιμόνια είστμ/εΐτο ώσπερ Σωκράτης, καί ό μεν Άρίσταρχος Aiayopov νυν μνημονεύειν φησίν ούχ ώς· αδοντος αυτόν τού? θεόνς, άΧΧ' εν ειρωνεία κείμενου του λόγου, αντί του χΧευάζοντος, εξορχουμενού.	άνακινεϊ οΰν τούς ’Αθηναίους ο
κωμικός· οθεν καί οι 'Αθηναίοι ώς διαχΧενά-ζοντος τούς θεούς καταψηφισάμενοι άνεκήρνξαν τω μεν άναιρησοντι apyvpiov τάΧαντον τω δε ζώντα κομίσαντι δύο. επειθεν δε καλ τούς ΠεΧ-λαυα?,1 ώς Ιστορεί Κρατερος εν τη 'Svvaywyfj των ‘Ψηφισμάτων, ην δε οντος ΤηΧεκΧύτου παΐς, Μ?;λιο? το ^/ενος\ τον χρόνον κατά Έ,ιμωνίδην και ΊΊίνδαρον. οί δε το δι άγορά? περισπώσιν, ώς Α ποΧΧόδωρος ό Ταρσενς, κτΧ.
Ibid. Αν. 1071
τηδε μεντοι θ η μέρα μάΧιστ επανα^/ορεύεται, ην άποκτείνη τις υμών Atayopav τον ΧΙήΧιον
1 Wil : mss robs άλλovs ΠβΑοποννησίουε
1 Ar. prob. intended this (δί ayopas) ; after the condemnation of Diagoras for disparaging the Mysteries Aiay6pas may
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Life
Aristophanes Frogs: Xanthias to Dionysus: Here we are, sir; the initiates he told us of are at their games ’Hereabouts. They’re singing the Iacchus which they sing through the market-place.1
Scholiast on the passage : Diagoras was an atheist lyric poet who like Socrates introduced new deities. According to Aristarchus, Aristophanes does not introduce Diagoras here singing of the Gods, but uses the word ‘ singing’ ironically for ‘jeering at/ ‘putting to scorn.’ So the poet is inciting the Athenians, who accordingly condemned Diagoras on the charge of blasphemy, and offered the reward of a talent to any who should put him to death, and two talents to any who should take him alive, calling upon the Pellanians to do one or the other. Compare Craterus in his Collection of the Decrees. This Diagoras was a Melian, the son of Teleclytus, and belongs to the time of Simonides and Pindar. According to other commentators, among them Apollodorus of Tarsus, the reading is BC α·γορας ‘ through the marketplace/ etc.
The Same Birds : Chorus : On this day of all days there’s proclamation made that whoever of you Athenians shall kill Diagoras the Melian, shall re-
have been substituted as a joke, if it was not a corruption due to the same cause
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λαμβάνειν τάλαντον, ήν τε των τυράννων τι? τινα
των τεθνηκότων άποκτείνη τάλαντον λαμβάνειν.
βουλόμεσθ’ ούν νυν άπειπεϊν ταυτα χήμεϊς ενθά8ε’
ην άποκτείνη τι? υμών Φιλοκράιτη τον Στρούθιον
λήγεται τάλαντον’ ην 8ε ζών τις άγάγη, τετταρα, κτλ.
Schol. ad loc. Διαγόραν τον Μ ήλιον’ οντος μετά την άλωσιν Χήλον ωκει εν ’Δθήναις, τά 8ε μυστήρια ηύτελιζεν ώ? πολλούς εκτρεπειν της τελετής, τοθτο ούν εκήρυξαν κατ αυτού 'Αθηναίοι καλ εν χάλκή στήλη έγραψαν, ώςφησι λίελανθιος εν τω ΓΙερι Μυστηρίων.
Λγ. Χιώ. 828
^Τ. Δϊνος βασιλεύει τον Δι εξεληλακώς.
ΦΕ. αίβοΐ, τι ληρεις ; 5Τ. ϊσθι τούθ’ ούτως
ΦΕ. τις φησϊ ταυτα; ΣΎ. Σωκράτης ό 'Μήλιος.
Schol. ad loc. α. ό Μἡλιο?· παρ’ ιστορίαν' Αθηναίος γαρ ό Σωκράτης' άλλ’ επεϊ Διαγόρας, ^Ιήλιος ών, 8ιεβάλλετο ώς θεομάχος καλ τον Σωκράτην 8ε ώς άθεον 8ιαβάλλει, 8ιά τούτο Μ ήλιον αυτόν εϊπεν. β\ Διαγόρας ό Μὑλιο?, ος τό μεν πρότερον ήν θεοσεβής, παρακαταθήκην 8ε υπό τινος αποστερηθείς επϊ τό άθεος είναι εξέ8ρα-μεν, εφ’ ω οι Αθηναίοι άγανακτήσαντες την Μ ήλον εκάκωσαν. γ . Διαγόρας γεγονε τις βλάσφημος εις τό θειον, λΐήλιος. . . . άλλοι 8ε φασιν ώς οντος ό Διαγόρας 8ι8άσκαλος ήν Σωκράτονς.
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ceive a talent, and whoever shall kill one of the dead tyrants, a talent; and we -want to do the same here. Whoever shall kill Philocrates the Strutliian shall receive a talent, and whoever shall bring him alive, four talents, etc.
Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras of Melos : This man after the capture of Melos came to live at Athens, and disparaged the Mysteries, with the result that many of the citizens were unwilling to be initiated. Accordingly the Athenians, as we are told by Melanthius in his tract On the Mysteries, made this proclamation against him and inscribed it on a bronze tablet.
Aristophanes Clouds: Stkepsiades and Pheidip-pides : S. Vortex is king; he has turned out Zeus. —1\ Bah ! what nonsense !—S. You may take it it’s true.—P. Who says so ?—S. Socrates of Melos.
Scholiasts on the passage : Of Melos :—Not literally, for Socrates was an Athenian. But because Diagoras, who was a Melian, was attacked for opposing the Gods, and Socrates is now attacked by the poet for atheism, Aristophanes calls Socrates a Melian. (2) Diagoras of Melos, who after a friend had betrayed his trust, turned atheist, which so enraged the Athenians that they maltreated Melos. (3) Diagoras was a blasphemer, of Melos {cf. S below). According to another account Diagoras was a teacher of Socrates.
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Hesych. Mil. 17 Aiayopav τον ΎηΧεκΧείδου εύφυά θεασάμενος Δημόκριτος ό Αβδηρίτης ώνή-σατο αυτόν δούΧον όντα μυρίων δραχμών και μαθητήν ειτοίησατο.	ό δἐ τη Χνρική βπεθετο.
επεκΧήθη δε άθεος, οτι ομότεχνός τις αίτιαθεϊς υπ αυτοί) ως δη παιάνα ύφεΧόμενος ον αντος εποίησεν, εξωμόσατο μη κεκΧοφέναι αυτόν, μικρόν δε ύστερον επιδειξάμενος αυτόν εύημερησεν. εντεύθεν ό Δια^/όρας ΧυπηθεΙς ε·γραψε τούς Άπο-7τυργίζοντας Αό^/ους, εκπτωσιν έχοντας της περί τό θειον δόξ7]ς.
Snid. Διαγόρα?· ΤηΧεκΧείδου ή ΎηΧεκΧύτου, ^1)]Χιος, φιΧόσοφος καϊ ασμάτων ποιητής . . . τοΐς χρόνοις ωυ μετά ΤΙίνδαρον και ΒακχυΧίδην, Μἐ-Χανιππίδου δε πρεσβύτερος' ήκμαζε τοίνυν οη 'ΟΧυμπιάδι.1
Died. Sic. 13. 6 τούτων δε πραττομενων Διαγόρας ό κΧηθεΙς άθεος, διαβοΧής τυχών επ' άσεβεία καλ φοβηθείς τον δήμον, εφυ^/εν εκ της Αττικής* οι δ’ Αθηναίοι τω άνεΧόντι Διαγόραν αργυρίου τάΧαντον επεκήρυξαν.
[Lys.] Andoc. 17 τοσοίτω δε οντος Διαφόρου τού ΧίηΧίον ασεβέστερος ηε^ενηται* εκείνος μεν yap λόγω περί τά άΧΧότρια ιερά και εορτάς ήσεβει, οντος δε epyep περί τά εν τή αυτού πόΧει,
1 two dates are given by Eusebius: 01. 78. 3 =466 b.c. (cf. Bacch. p. SI) and Ο). 7-1. 3 = 4S2 b.c.
1 £375	* cf. Suid. s. Aiay. 6 Μήλ<ο*
cated is 415 b.c. 4 £200
6o
3 the date indi-
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Uesychius of Miletus On Famous Men : Diagoras son of Telecleides, when a slave, was observed by Democritus of Abdera to be a promising fellow, and, bouglit by him for ten thousand drachmas/ became his pupil. He devoted himself to lyric poetry. He was nicknamed the Atheist because, when a fellow-poet, whom lie accused of taking a Paean lie had written, swore that he had not stolen it and then won distinction by having it performed as his own, he wrote in his vexation the prose-work known as The Tower of Defence to mark his repudiation of his religious beliefs.
Suidas Lexicon : Diagoras :—Son of Telecleides or of Teleclytus, of Melos, philosopher and writer of songs . . .; he comes in point of time after Pindar and Bacchylides but before Melanippides, and flourished therefore in the 78th Olympiad (b.c. 468-4Θ5).2
Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library : While these events were taking place,8 Diagoras nicknamed the Atheist fled from Attica under a false accusation of impiety and in fear of his life, and the Athenian people put the price of a talent of silver4 on his head.
[Lysias] Against And odd es: The impiety of the defendant is so far greater than that of Diagoras of Melos, in that Diagoras’ offence was one of words, and was committed in respect of foreign rites and festivals, whereas the defendant’s is of deeds, and committed in respect of the rites and festivals of his native city.
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Cic. X.D. 3. 37 at nonnumquam bonos exitus habent boni. eos quidem arripimus attribuimusque sine ulla ratione dis immortalibus. at Diagoras, cum Samothraciam venisset^ Atheos ille qui dicitur,, atque ei quidam amicus f Τε, qui deos putas humana negli-gere, nonne animadvertis ex tot tabulis pictis quam multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in portumque salvi pervenerint ? ’ f Ita fit/ inquit; ‘ illi enira nusquam picti sunt qui naufragia feceront in marique perierimt.’ idemque cum ei naviganti vectores, ad-versa tempestate timidi et perterriti, dicerent non iniuria sibi illud accidere qui ilium in eandem navem recepissent, ostendit eis in eodem cursu multas alias laborantes quaesivitque num etiam in iis navibus Diagoram vehi crederent. sic enim se res habet, ut ad prosperam adversamque fortunam, qualis sis aut quemadmodum vixeris, nihil intersit.
Tat. adv. Graec. 27 Διαγόρα? ’Αθηναίος ην, άΧλά τούτον εξορχησάμενον τα παρ’ ’ Αθηναίοις μυστήρια τετιμωρηκατε και τοι? Φρυγίοις αυτού Λόγοι? εvτυyχάvovτες ημάς μεμισηκατε.
Ael. V.II. 2. 22 εύνομωτάτους ηβνεσθαι καλ ^Ιαντινεας ακούω ούΒεν ηττον Αοκρών ούΒε Κρητών ούΒε ΑακεΒαιμονίων αυτών ούΒ’ Αθηναίων σεμνόν yap τι χρήμα και το Έ<6\ωνος iy ενετό, εί και μετά ταύτα ’Αθηναίοι κατά μικρά των νόμων 1 2
1 at the temple of the Cabeiri, protectors of mariners
2 cf. Diog. L. 6. 59
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Cicero On the Nature of the Gods : But it sometimes will happen that good men make a good end. Such examples we take up eagerly and attribute them quite irrationally to the immortal Gods. Yet when at Samothrace 1 a friend once asked Diagoras the Atheist if a man like him, who believed that the Gods took no thought for the affairs of man, did not observe what numbers, to judge by the multitude of paintings dedicated, had escaped by their vows the violence of the weather and come safe to harbour, he replied, f The reason of it is that there are no paintings to record the poor fellows who made shipwreck and were drowned.’2 In a storm at sea the same philosopher, in answer to his frightened fellow-passengers who were saying that it served them right for allowing him to travel aboard the same ship, pointed to the numerous other vessels labouring on the same course, and asked them whether they thought that Diagoras was aboard those as well as this. So true is it that what we are or how we behave ourselves has nothing to do with the colour of our fortune.
Tatian Against the Greeks:	Diagoras was an
Athenian, but when he made mock of the Mysteries at Athens you punished him, and when his Phrygian Discourses came into your hands you forthwith hated us.
Aelian Historical Miscellanies : I understand that Mantinea was remarkable for the excellence of its constitution, which was not surpassed by that of Locri nor of Crete, nor even of Sparta —nor yet, I may add, of Athens ; for the work of Solon was a noble achievement in spite of the gradual destruc-
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τινας των εξ αυτού ηραφέντων αύτοϊς Βιεφθειραν. Xικόόωρος Be ο πύκτης iv τοι? εύΒοκιμώτατος 1 ΧΙαντινεων ηενομενος, άΧΧα όφτε της ηΧικίας και μετά την άθΧησιν νομοθε της αότοῖ? ἐγ ενετό, μακρω τούτο άμεινον ποΧιτευσάμενος τη πατρίΒι των κηρυγμάτων των εν τοΐς σταείοις. φασϊ Be αύτω Aiayopav τον ΧΙήΧιον συνθεΐναι τούς νόμους εραστήν ηενομενον. εϊχον Βε τι και περαιτέρω ύπερ ^\ικοΒώρου είττεΐν ώς Β9 άν μη Βοκοίην κα\ τον έπαινον τον τού Atayopov προσπαραΧαμβά-νειν, ες τοσούτον Βιηνύσθω τά τού λόγου, θέσις yap εχθρός Αιαχόρας, και ού μοι ηΒιον επϊ 7τΧεΐστον 2 μεμνησθαι αυτού.
Ibid. fr. 33 ώ Έενοφάνεις και Aiayopai και 'Ίππωνες και Επίκουροι, καί πας ό Χαπος κατά-λογο? των κακοΒαιμονων τε καλ θεοϊς εχθρών, ερρετε.
Suid. Αια^/όρας ό ΧΙηΧιος· επί των άθεων καί άπιστων και άσεβών.
ΔΙΑΓΟΡΟΤ
Μελών
1, 2
Philod. π. *ύσ(β. ρ. S0 Gom. άνθρωποαο€Ϊί γαρ iKfTvoi ου νομίζουσιν άλλ’ aipas κα\ πνεύματα και cdSepas. ι·στ' eyuye κ&ν τίθαρρηκ&ς είπαιμι τοΰτου% Αιαγόρου μάλλον πλημμελών· & μ\ν γαρ ϊπαιξΐΐ’, efaep άρα κα'ι τοντ5 αυτόν έστιν άλλ’ ούκ (πίνηνεκται καθάπΐρ iv ToTs Ναντινίων νΕθβσιν ’Αριστόξενός φησιν, iv 5e τί} Troir,aei ττ} μόντρ δοκόνστ) κατ’ αλ·ηβααν ύττ' αντου γςγράφθαι τοιs
1 mss ευδοκιμωτάτοις	2 ηδυ iirl ττλ€?ον
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tion of certain of his laws by his countrymen in after days. Nicodorus the boxer had already become the most famous citizen of Mantinea, when with advancing years lie left the ring and became his city’s lawgiver, thus serving his country in far nobler fashion than by being proclaimed victor in the arena. His fellow-lawgiver is said to have been Diagoras of Melos, whose favourite he was. More might be said here of Nicodoms., but I refrain lest I should seem to plagiarise the encomium1 of Diagoras^ an abandoned wretch of whom I have no wish to make further mention.
The Same: You Xenophaneses, Diagorases, Hip-pons, Epicuruses^ and the rest of that God-forsaken catalogue, I bid you all go hang !
Suidas Lexicon: Diagoras of Melos:—A proverb used of the atheistic, unbelieving, or impious.
See also Plut. Superst. 13, Plac. Phil. 1. 7. 1, Com. Not. 31, Ath. 13. 611 b, Aristid. 45. p. 101, Apostol. 6. Sext. Emp. 3. 52, 218., Jos. contra Ap. 2. 266, Ael. V.H. 2. 31, U.A. 6. 40.
DIAGORAS Lyric Poems 1, 2
Philodemus On Piety: Those philosophers do not believe in Gods of human shape, but in Airs and Breaths aiul Ether?, so that for my part I should not hesitate to say that their wickedness surpassed that of Diagoras. He, it seems, was not serious, unless indeed, as Aristoxenus makes out in The Cttstoms of the Mantineans, this poem, too, is not his— the only extant poetry which can be certainly ascribed to
1 see below
VOL. III.
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ολοις ούδεν άσεβες παρενεφηνεν, άλλ’ ίστιν εύφημος i>s ποιητή els τδ δαιμόνων, καθάπερ άλλα re μαρτυρεί καί τb yeyραμμενον
είς Άριάνθην τον ’Αργείον
Θεό?, θεός προ παντός έργου βροτείου
νωμά φρεν’ νπερτάταν,
αύτοΒαης 8’ άρετά βραχύν οίμον ερπει·1
καί rb
εις Χικόδωρον τον Μαντινἐα
Κατά Βαίμονα και τύχαν τα πάντα βροτοϊσιν εκτεΑεΐταί’2
τα παραπλήσια δ’ αύτω περιεχει καί Tb Μαντινεων ’Εγκωμιον.
3
Sch. Vat. Aristicl. 2. 80. 15 Keil Herm. 55. 63 Aiayipas οντος φιλόσοφος ήν. κληθείς δε ποτέ els εστίασιν ύφ’ ετερου φιλοσόφου, εφοντος εκείνου φακήν καί κατά τινα χρείαν \\ω εκείνου χωρήσαντος. της φακής μη τελεως φηθηναι δυναμενης διά τδ μη υπέκκαυμα εχειν τδ υποκείμενον πϋρ αυτός τε περιστραφείς ωδε κάκείσε κάί τδ του Ήρακλεους άyaλμa προχείρους ευρών καί συντρίφας ενίησι τφ πυρί επειπων επ’ αυτό·
<προς> ΒώΒεκα τοίσιν άθΑοις τρισκαιΒεκατον τόνΒ’ ετεΑεσεν Ηρακλή? Βιος.
1 this line only in Did. (mss ερπειν)	2 εκτελεΊσθαι in
Philod: Sext, Emp. τβλείταί
1 of. Didymus Alex, de Trin. 3. 1. 784, Eust. 258. 26,
Hes\'ch. θεός θεός 2 apparently imitated by Ar. Av. 544 κατά δαίμονα καί ^κατα]> συντυχίαν ; cf. Sext. Emp. 9. 402
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him contains no single word of impiety, but shows the proper reverence of a poet for things divine. I need quote only the poem
To Arianthes of Argos1
Tis God, ’tis God who Avieldeth his mind supreme ere every mortal deed is done ; and short is the journey Prowess can go of herself;
and the ode
To Nicodorus of Mantinea
All mortal achievement is according to God and Fortune.2
Testimony no less strong Λνΐΐΐ be found in his Eulogy of Mantinea.
3 3
Scholiast on Aristides : This Diagoras was a philosopher, invited one day to dinner by another philosopher he was left alone with the boiling lentils while his host left the room, and finding that they could not boil because the fire lacked fuel, ran about in search of it, till espying near-by the statue of Heracles he broke it up and put it in the fire with the following words :
To his twelve labours Heracles the Divine has added a thirteenth.4
(“he began his poetry thus: ‘All mortal/ etc.”) 3 cf. Sch. Ar. Nub. 828 (p, 58 above), Clem. Al. Trotr. 2. 24. 4, Epiphan. Ancor. 103 (43, 204 Migne), Athenag. Fresh. 4, Theosoph. Tubing. 70 (Buresch Klaros, p. 119), Gnomol. Vat. Wien. St. 10. 236, Sch. Ar. Nub. S30, Tz. Chil. 13. 375	4 Wil. is prob. right in thinking the story and the
citation apocryphal
2
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ΚΤΔΙΟΤ
laser, ap. Jahn Griech. Dichter auf Vasenbildem taf. Y :
Κυρίας : χαΐρε : κάρτα δίκαιος Νίκαρχος.
1
Sch. Ar. Nub. 967 τb 5e τηλέττορόν τι βόαμα καί τοντο μέλους άρχη. φασι δέ μτ) ευρίσκεσθαι υτου ποτ’ εστίν- εν yap άποσπάσματι εν τη βιβλιοθήκη ευρείν ’Αριστοφάνη. τιν'ες δέ φασι Κυδίοι*1 τον Έρμιονέως κιθαρωδόν άττο τινος των ασμάτωνs
ΎηΧέττορόν τι βόαμα Χύρας
2
Plat. Charm. 155 cl [π. Χαρμίδου]· . . . τότε δή, 3> yevvaSa, είδόν τε τά εντός του Iματιού καί έφλ^όμην καί ουκέτ’ εν εμαυτου ήν καί ενόμισα σοφώτατον είναι τον Κνδίαν τά ερωτικά, ϊ>ς εΐπεν επί καλόν λ^ων παιδδς άλλον υποτιθέμενος,
€υ\αβ€ΰ Be μη κατόναντα Χέοντος 3 νεβρόν όΧθόντα θανατώση θόα 4 μοίραν αίρεϊσθαι <δοκόοντα> ° κρεων.
αυτδς yap μοι έδόκουν υπϊ> τον τοιόυτον θρέμματος έαλωκέναι.
1 Bernhardy : mss Κυδίδοι; 2 * mss also Κ. τινός Έ. only 3 mss ευλαβεΊσθαι μη κτλ. (rightly) λέοντος αλκή ? cf. Ath. ~). 187 (1 if. 4 mss άθανατωστ) θεία or omit 5 suppl. E
1 among the speeches anciently ascribed to Lj’sias was
one Against Xicarchus the Flute-player (Harp. s. ’Αντηενίδας);
Jahn thinks that the scene depicted is some kind of musical
contest; perh. C. is the winner, X. the judge, and the rest
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CYDIAS
On a red-figured vase, among other figures of rrhom one plays a double flute, stands listening a rather bald-headed, bearded man wreathed with vineleaves and carrying a lyre, on one side of whom is written Cydias and hail ! and on the other Very just Nicarchus.1
I2
Scholiast on Aristophanes [see on Lamprocles above p. 41] : The words ‘ A far-sounding cry ’ are also the beginning of a song. It is said to be of unknown authorship, Aristophanes of Byzantium having found it on a fragment in the Library. According to another account the words come from one of the songs of Cydias of Hermione, the singer to the lyre, which begins thus,3
A far-sounding cry of a lyre
2
Plato Charm ides [on the meeting of Socrates and Charmides]: Then indeed, my excellent friend, I saw what was under his cloak; I took fire and was all abroad, realising how true an artist in all that concerns love we have in Cydias, who has said of a beautiful youth, putting it into the mouth of another :
Beware lest when fawn meets lion the sight kill him by the mere belief that lie is to be seized for a portion of flesh.
For I really did believe that I was in the clutches of just such a creature.
a congratulatory κώμος or revel	2 cf. Suicl. τ-ηλίπορον
3	reading doubtful; some mss. have only ‘ according to another account the author is a certain C. of H.’; for Cydias the uiss have Cydkles, Cedeides (KcSeiSTjs), for whom see next page
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3
Plllt. Fac. Orb. Lun. 19 ei 5e μή, Θεών ημ~ιν ovros rbv Μίμνερμον hτάξει καϊ rbv Κυδίαν καί rbv Αρχίλοχον, πpbs 5e tovtois rbv Στησίχορον κα\ rbv Πίνδαρον, εν ταϊι εκλείφεσιν αλοφυρομενους ‘ άστρον φανερώτατον κλεπτόμενονκτλ.
τrepl ΚΗΛΕΙΔΟΤ
C.J.A. 4. 1. 2. 337 a Κλεισθένης εχόρηγε Αύτο-κράτους Έρεχθηδι AlyfjSr Κηδείδΐ]ς εδίδασκε.
Hesvch. Κηδείδης'1 διθυράμβων <ιτοιητής>.
Ar. Sub. 985 [ΑΛΙΚΟΙ Λ0Γ02 και ΔΙΚΑΙ02 ΛΟΓΟᾶγ
ΑΛ. αρχαία γε καϊ ΑιποΑιώδη καϊ τεττίηων άνάμεστα
καϊ Κηδείδου 2 καϊ Βουφουίωυ.
ΔΙ.	άλλ’ ούν ταΰτ εστιν εκείνα
εξ ών άνδρας Μαραθωνομάχους ήμη τταίδευσις εθρεψεν.
Sch. od loc. Κηδείδου·2 διθυράμβων ττοιητης πάνυ αρχαίος· μεμνηται δε αυτού Κρατΐνος εν Ώανόττταις.
Phut. Lex. Κηδείδης-^ διθυραμβοττοιητης αρχαίος.
1 mss Κηθείδης 2 111SS Κηκείδου	3 mSS Krjltlrjs
1 two of the three passages cited belong to Pindar
Pacctn9, the other to Mimnermus, Archilochus, or Stesichorus
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3
Plutarch The Face in the Moon [on solar eclipses]: Theon here will adduce in our favour Mimnermus, Cvdias, and Archilochus, and Stesichorus anil Pindar, lamenting at eclipses that ‘the brightest star is stolen away,’ etc.1
On CEDEIDES
An Attic Inscription of c. 415 b.c. Cleisthenes was choregus in a play called The Self-Mixed for the Erechtheid and Aegeid Tribes ; the chorus >vas trained by Cedeides.
Hesydrius Glossary'. Cedeides:—A composer of dithyrambs.
Aristophanes Clouds:	[right and wrong argu-
ments] : W. Ah! old-fashioned notions smacking of the Dipolia2 and choke-full of grasshoppers 3 and Cedeides and the Buphonia.—R. All the same these are the fodder^ which my form of education bred good old Marathons on.
Scholiast on the passage : Cedeides:—a very old-fashioned writer of dithyrambs mentioned by Cratinus in the See-alls.
Photius Lexicon :	Cedeides :—an old-fashioned
dithyramb-writer.
(see vol. ii, p. 19)	2 a demode festival of which the
Buphonia (‘ox-slaying’) was a part	3 Athenians had
formerly worn golden grasshoppers in their hair
7i
ΠΡΑΕΙΛΛΗΧ
Bib?
Eus. ΟΙ. 82. 2 : Kράτης 6 κωμικός και ΎεΧεσιΧΧα και Πρά^ιλλα και Κλβοβουλίυα εγνωρίζοντο.
Ath. 15. 694 a [π. σκοΧίων]’ και ΠράΙμλλα δ* η Ξικνωνία εθαυμάζετο επί τfj των σκοΧίων ποιήσει.
Tat. Or. Or. 33 ΤίράξιΧΧαν μεν yap Αύσιππος εχαΧκούρ^/ησεν μηδέν είπουσαν διά των ποιημάτων χρήσιμον.
ΠΡΑΞΙΛΛΗΣ ΜΕΑΟΝ
Α'
ΤΜΝΩΝ
1 €ΐς νΑδωνιν
Zen. 4. 21 Ήλιθίώτβρο? τ ου Π ραξίλλης ΆδώνιδοΓ* eiri των ανόητων. Πράζιλλα 'Ζικυωνια μζλοττοώς iyevero, &s φησι Πολέμων αυτή η Πράξιλλα τον νΑδωνιν ίν τo?s “Ύμνοιε 1 elffayet 4ρωτώμ(νον υπ'ο των κάτω τί κάλλιστον καταλιπων έλήλυθςν, εκείνον δβ λέοντα οΰτωί·
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mss also μίλ^σιν
PRAXILLA
Life
Eusebius Chronicle: Second year of the 82nd Olympiad (451 b.c.), flourished Crates the comedy-writer, Telesilla, Praxilla, and Cleobulina.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-songs] : Praxilla of Sicyon, too, was admired for the drinking-songs she -wrote.
Tatian Against the Greeks : Praxilla was portrayed in bronze by Lysippus, although she spoke nonsense in her poetry.
See also Suid. Πρα^ίλλ^ς, Λ.Ρ. 9. 26 (vol. ii, p. 240); Mar. Viet. Gr. Lat. 6. 91, 129, Plot. Ibid. 538, Metr. Oxyrh. ap. Consbr. Heph. p. 405, Heph. 36.
THE POEMS OF PRAXILLA
Book I HYMNS 1 To Adonis1
Zenobius Proverbs: Sillier than Praxilla's Adonis :—This saying is used of fools. Praxilla of Sicyon, according to Polenion, was a lyric poetess. This Praxilla, in her Hymns, makes Adonis, when asked by the people in Hades what was the most beautiful thing he had left behind above, reply as follows:
or to Cytherea ?
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κάΧΚιστον μεν εγώ λείπω φάος ήε\ίοιο, άεύτερον άστρα φαεινά σε\ηναίης τε ττροσωπτον ήδε καί ωραίους σικυους καί μή\α καί ογχ/'α?.1
ενηθης yap τις ίσως δ τω ηλίψ κάϊ τη σελήνή τους σικυους κα\ τα λοιπά συναριθμων.
Β'
ΔΙΘΤΡΑΜΒΩΝ
2	Άχιλευς
Heph. 11 [π. σννεκφωνήσεως]' εστι μεντοι . . . καί παρα ΊΊραξίλλη εν Διθυράμβου εν ωδή επιγραφομέντ) Άχιλευς'
άλλά τεου ονττοτε θυμόν ενί στήθεσσιν εττειθον
Sch. ad loc. ενταύθα yap ή τε κα\ ον συλλαβτ) els μίαν βραχεΐαν συνιζάνονται.
Γ'
ΠΑΡΟΙΝΙΠΝ
3
Ar. V<?S^. 1239 τί δ’ όταν Gewpos npbs ποδων κατακείμενο$ | αδη Κλέωνος λαβδμενος της δεξιάς, | Άδμητου λόγον, 2, ’ταΐρε, μαθων τους αγαθούς φίλει, | τούτω τί λεξει$ σκόλιον ;
1 Schn : mss υχνους
1 cf. Ath. 15. 395 c, Diogen. 5. 12, Suid. r)λιθιάζω, Apostol. 8. 53, Liban. Ep. 707	2 cf. Cram. A.O. 4. 326. 20, Drac.
Straton. 146, Bachm. An. 2. 180. 17 (επειθεν), Eust. 12. 25,
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The fairest thing I leave is the sunlight, and fairest after that the shining stars and the face of the moon, aye and ripe cucumbers and apples and pears.
For none but a simpleton would put cucumbers and the like on a par with the sun and the moon.1
Book II
DITHYRAMBS
2 2 Achilles
Hephaestion Handbook o f Metre [on symzesis]: It is found moreover in Praxilla's Dithyrambs in the song called Achilles:
But they never persuaded the heart that is in thy breast.
Scholiast on the passage: Here the two syllables of τe6v ‘ thy ’ coalesce into a single short syllable.
Book III
DRINKING-SONGS
3 3
Aristophanes Wasps: What will you do when Theorus reclining next you sings with his baud in Cleon's ; Learn the tale of Admetua, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the brave ’ ? how will you take that up ? 4
805. 21, 1372. 9, Sch. Dion. Thr. Gr. Gr. 3. 210	3 cf.
Paus. ap. Kust. 326. 36 (who explains that ‘the brave’ refers to Alcestis who died for her husband Admetus, and ‘ the coward ’ to his father who refused to do so), Phot. (Reitz.) 32, Said. Άδμήτον ueAos 4 i.e. answer it with another quotation
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Sch. ad loc. καϊ τούτο αρχή σκολίου' εξής δέ εστα τών δειλών κτλ. κολακικδν τb σκόλιον κάϊ παρά Θεώρου, τοντο οΐ μ'εν Αλκαίου οί δε 'Ζαπφονς· ούκ εστι δέ, άλΛ’ εν τοίς Πραξίλλης φέρεται Παροινίοις.
Άδματον λόγου, ώ \alpe, μαθων τούς αγαθούς φίλεΐ,1
τών δειλών δ’ άπεχου γυοῖς οτι δειλοΐς 2 o\iya χάρις.
4
Ibid. Thesm. 529 τήν παροιμίαν δ’ επαινώ | την παλαιαν ύπδ λί0<ρ 7®Ρ I	που χρή | μή δάκτ) ρήτωρ άθρεΐν.
Sch. ad loc. εκ των είς Πράξιλλαν άναφερομένων Παροινίων 8
'Ύπο τταντϊ λίθω σκορττίον, ώ Vαΐρε, φυλάσσεο.
5
Heph. 25 [ττ. δακτυλίου]* εστι δέ τινα καϊ λογαοιδικά καλούμενα δακτυλικά, άπερ εν μεν τα7ς άλλαις χώραις δακτύλους έχει τελευταίο.ν le τροχαϊκήν συζυγίαν, εστι δε αυτών επισημότατα τό τε πρής δύο δακτνλοις εχον τροχαϊκήν συζυγίαν . . . καϊ τδ πρύς τρισί, καλούμενου Πραξίλλβιοι/·
Ώ διά των θυρίδων καλόν εμβλεποισα τταρθενε ταν κεφάλαν τα δ’ ενερθε ννμφα.'1
1 mss sΑδμητου : ms Ath. adds σέβου 2 so Ath : mss Sch. Ar. and Eust. δειλών 3 mss παροιμιών 4 Vase 5 διά τής θυρίδοε (perh. rightly ; if so, read t«s) and omits the rest: mss also κεφαλάν, but cf. Sch. Theocr. 3. 52
1 See Scolia pp. f>56 and 568	2 cf. Scolion p. 570
below, Zen. 6. 20, Diogen. 8. 59, Suitl., Hesych. s.v. 3 I add
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Scholiasts on the passage: This too is the beginning of a drinking-song. What follows is ‘But from the coward,’ etc. The song is of the flattering type, put into the mouth of Theorus. Some authorities ascribe it to Alcaeus, others to Sappho, both incorrectly ; for it is included in the Drinking-Songs of Praxilla.
Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the brave ; but from the coward hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such as lie.1
4 2
The Same Thesmophoriazusae : I approve the old proverb ; for sure it is well to look under every stone lest an orator bite you.
Scholiast on the passage: From the Drinking-Songs ascribed to Praxilla :
Under every stone, my friend, beware of a scorpion.
δ3
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on the dactylic] : There are also dactylics called logaoedin, which have dactyls everywhere but in the last place, where they have a trochaic dipody. The best known of them is the line which has two dactyls before this dipody, and the line which has three, called the Praxillean :4
O you that look so prettily at me through the window, a maiden in face but a wedded bride below.
here the unplaceable fragments ; cf. Sell, ail loc., Tricli. p. 3S0 Consbr., Vase-painting Jacobsthal Gotf. Vascn p. «">9 4 for another metre called Praxillean cf. Heph. 36 (Ionic a maj.); see also Serv. Gram. Lot. Keil p. 464
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6
Ath. 13. 603 a Πράξιλλα δ' η 2ικυωνία mτο Αιός φησιν αρπασθηναι τδν
Χρύσιππον
7
Paus. 3. 13. 5 Ποαξίλλϊ7 μεν δη πεποιημενα εστίν, ως Ευρώπης εΐη καί Κάρνειος, κα\ αυτόν άνεθρεφατο ’Απόλλων καί Αητω.
Sch. Theocr. 5. S3 [π. Καρνβίων]’ Πράξιλλα μεν απδ Κάρνου 1 φησ'ιν ωνομάσθαι του Αιυς καί Ευρώπης υΐο0, hs ήν ερωμένος του Απόλλωνος.
8
Hesych. Βάκχου Διώνης· . . . Πρά^λλα Be η 2ικυωνία Αφροδίτης παίδα τδν θεόν ιστορεί.
1 mss also Καρνείου
?8
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6
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Praxilla of Sicyon,
Chrysippus
was carried off by Zeus.
Pausanias Description of Greece: According to a poem of Praxilla, Carneius was a son of Europa, brought up by Apollo and Leto.
Scholiast on Theocritus [on the Carneian Festival]: Praxilla declares that it takes its name from Carnus {or Carneius), a son of Zeus and Europa who was beloved by Apollo.
Hesychius Lexicon : Praxilla of Sicyon makes Dionysus the son of Aphrodite. 1
1 cf. Hesycli. Kapveios, Sch. Callim. Apoll. 71, Sch. Theocr. 5. 83
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Βίο?
Str. 10. 486. 6 Κἐω? 8ε τετράποΧις μεν υπήρξε, Χείπονται 8ε 8ύο, ή τε Ίουλι? και ή Καρθαία, εις ας συνεποΧίσθησαν αί Χοιπαί, ή μεν ΐϊοιήεσσα εις τήν Καρθαίαν ή 8ε Κορησία εις τήν ,ΙονΧί8α. εκ 8ε της ΊουΧί8ος ο τε Σιμωνί8ης ήν 6 μεΧοποιός καί ΒακχυΧί8ης ά8εΧφι8ους εκείνου, καλ μετά ταΰτα Έρασίστρατος ό ιατρός καί των εκ του περιπάτου φιΧοσόφων 5Αρίστων . . . παρά τούτους 8ε 8οκεϊ τεθήναί ποτέ νόμος, ου μεμνηται καί ΧΙεναν8ρος·
καΧον το Κείων νόμιμόν εστι, Φανία' ό μή 8υνάμενος ζην καΧώς ου ζή κακώς, π ροσεταττε yap, ώς εοικεν, ό νόμος τους υπέρ εξήκοντα ετη γεγοζώτας κωνειάζεσθαι του 8ιαρκεΐν τοΐς άΧΧοις τήν τροφήν.
Plut. EjcU. 14 καί yap τοΐς παΧαιοις, ώς εοικεν, αι ΧΙουσαι τά κάΧΧιστα των συvτayμάτωv καί 8οκιμώτατα φυ^/ήν Χαβουσαι συvεpyov επετε-Χεσαν. Θουκν8ί8ης ’Αθηναίος συν^ραήτε τον πόΧεμον των ΤΙβΧοποννησίων καί ’Αθηναίων εν Θράκη περί τήν Σκαπτήν "ΎΧην' Έενοφών εν ΣκιΧΧουντι τής ’Ηλείας· .	.	. 1&ακχυΧι8ης ό
ποιητής εν ΤΙεΧοποννήσω.
Eus. ΟΙ. 78. 3 Bacchylides et Diagoras atheus plurimo sermone celebrantur.
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Life
Strabo Geography : Ceos had originally four cities, but now has two, Iiilis and Carthaea, with which the others were combined, Poieessa with C’arthaea and Coresia with Iiilis. Iiilis Avas the birthplace of the lyric poet Simonides and of his nepheAv Bacchylides,1 and later of the physician Erasistratus and the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston. There appears to have been a law here, mentioned by Menander in the lines ‘The Cean custom takes my fancy still, | The man who can’t live well shall not live ill/ whereby in order to make the supplies go round, all citizens who reached the age of sixty should drink the hemlock.2
Plutarch Exile: The ancients, too, it seems, wrote the finest and most famous of their works with the aid of Exile. Thucydides the Athenian composed his history of the war between the Peloponnese and Athens near Scapte Hyle in Thrace, Xenophon wrote at Scvllus in Elis . . the poet Bacchylides in the Peloponnese.
Eusebius Chronicle: Olympiad 78. 3 (b.c. 466) : Flourished Bacchylides and Diagoras the atheist.3
1 Suid. Βακχυλίδης adds ‘ son of Medon who was the son of Bacchylides the athlete’	2 cf. Steph. Byz. ’IouAts, Him.
Or. *29	3 the floruit is also given under 01. 82 (452) and
87 (432)
δι
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Et. 0\lag. ΧΙειΒυΧος' ούτως ἐλἐγετο 6 πατήρ ΒακχυΧίΒου και γίνεται παρά το μειδιώ, ώς παρά το φειΒώ ΦειΒυΧος.
Sell. Pind. 01. 2. 154 b [σοφός 6 πο\\ά είΒως φνα· I μαθόντες Be Χάβροι | παγγλωσσία κόρακες ως άκραντα ηαρνετον | Διό? προς όρνιθα θειον]· . . . αποτείνεται Be προς τον ΒακχυΧίΒην yeyove yap αυτω άντα^/ωνιστης τρόπον τινα και εις τα αυτά καθήκεν. (b) . . . αίνίττεται ΒακχυΧίΒην καί ΈιμωνίΒην, εαυτόν λἐγωυ αετόν, κόρακας δἐ τους άντιτέγνους.
Id. Sem. 3. 143 [εστι Β’ αίετός ωκυς εν ποτα-νοΐς, I δ? εΧαβεν αϊψα τηΧόθε μεταμαιόμενος | Βαφοινόν aypav πόσιν' | KpayeTai Be κοΧοιοϊ ταπεινά νεμονται]' οι δἐ άντίτεχνοί μου, φησί, κοΧοιοΐς εοίκασι, κpaυyάζovτες μόνον και ταπεινά νεμόμενοι, ου Βύνανται Be Βιαίρεσθαι εις ΰψος. Βοκει Be ταΰτα τείνειν εις ΒακχυΧιΒην. ην yap αύτοΐς και ύφόρασις1 προς άΧΧηΧονς. παρα-βάΧΧει Βε εαυτόν μεν άετω, κοΧοιω Be ΒακγυΧίΒην.
Id. Pyth. 2. 97 [ἐμε Be χρεών | φείγειυ Βάκος άΒινόν KaKayopiav\' . . . αίνίττεται Be εις Βακχυ-ΧίΒην' άεϊ yap αυτόν τω 'Iερωνι Βιεσνρεν.
Ibid. 131 [καΧός τοι πίθων παρά παισϊν αΐει, | καΧός.2 ό Βε 'ΡαΒάμανθυς, κτλ.]· . . . ταΰτα Be ενιοι τείνειν αυτόν εις ΒακχυΧίΒην εΰΒοκιμησαι yάp αυτόν παρά 'Ιερωνι . . . Βύναται Βε και οΰτω νοείσθαι' ό ΒακγυΧίΒης παρά παισϊ Βοκει είναι σοφός, παρά τεΧείοις Βε οΰκετι.
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Etymologicum Magnum : Meidylus : the name of the father of Bacchylides., and it is derived from μειδιώ ‘to smile’ as Pheidylus from φα^ώ ‘thrift.’
Scholiast on Pindar [‘ skilled is the man λνΐιο knoweth much by nature; they that have but learnt—even as a pair of crows, gluttonous in their wordiness, these chatter vain things against the divine bird of Zeus ’] : («) This is directed against Bacchylides, who had in a way become a competitor in the same arena. (6) He is hinting at Bacchylides and Simonides, calling himself an eagle and his rivals crows.
The Same [f the eagle is swift among winged things, and though he chase it from afar he quickly taketh his quarry all bloody in his claws; but the chattering daws have a lower pasturage ’]: That is, my rivals in art resemble jackdaws, only shrieking and feeding at lower levels, and cannot rise to the heights. He appears to be directing tins at Bacchylides, with whom he had a feud, and compares himself to an eagle and Bacchylides to a jackdaw.
The Same [fbut I must shun the overmuch biting of slander’] : He is hinting at Bacchylides, who was always traducing him to Hiero.
The Same [e “ Pretty/’ say the children to an ape, “pretty thing/’ but lthadamanthus, etc.’]: (a) According to some authorities this is directed against Bacchylides, who was in high repute with Hiero. . . . (ό) It may be intended thus : Bacchylides appears in the eyes of children a man of skill., but not in the eyes of grown men.
1 mss φώρασις
2 so E, aUi = ακούα ‘ is called ’
S3
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Id. 166 [στάθμας | Be τινος ελΒόμενοι1 | περισσάς ενεπαξαν ὅλ-|λ:ο? οΒυναρον eg πρόσθε καρΒία, | πριν οσα φροντίΒι μητίονται τυχείν"]’ ... ή αναφορά πάλιν προς ΒακχυλίΒην. εϊληπται Βε ούτως ή Βιάνοια, Βιά το παρά τω 'Ιέρωνι τα ΉακχνλίΒον προκρίνεσθαι ποιήματα.
[Longin.] Subl. 33 τί Βε ; εν μελεσι μάλλον άν είναι ΒακχνλίΒΐ]ς ελοιο ή ΠίνΒαρος, και εν τρα-ycpBia ’Ίων 6 Χίος ή νή Αία Σοφοκλής ; επειΒή οι μεν άΒιάπτωτοι και εν τω ηλαφυρω πάντη κεκαλλι^/ραφημενοι, 6 Βε ΥΙίνΒαρος και 6 Σοφοκλής οτε μεν οϊον πάντα επιφλ^ονσι τῆ φορά, σβεννυνται Β’ άλόηως πολλάκις και πίπτουσιν ατυχέστατα, ή 2 ούΒεϊς άν εν φρονων ενός Βρά-ματος τον ΟΙΒίποΒος εις ταντο συνθείς τα ’Ίωνος πάντ άντιτιμήσαιτο εξής.
Ammon. ΝηρειΒες των τον Χηρεως θυγατέρων Βιαφερει. ΑίΒνμος ομοίως εν 'Ύπομνήματι Βακ-χυλίΒον Έττινίκων. φησϊ yap κατά λεξιν Είσι τοίνυν οΐ φασι Βιαφερειν τάς ΝηρειΒας των τον Χηρεως Θυηατερωνί και τάς μεν εκ ΑωρίΒος ηνησίας αυτών θvyaτερaς νομίζεσθαι, τάς Βε εξ άλλων ήΒη κοινότερου ΤΧηρειΒας καλείσθαι.
Porph. ad Hor. Cann. 1. 15 Hac ode Bacchylidem imitatur; nam ut ille Cassandram facit vaticinari futura belli Troiani, ita hie Proteum.
1 so E: mss εΚκόμβνοι (corrupted from «λkos below) 2 edd. ^
1 lit. ‘for excessive measure ’	2 tiidymus apparently
disagreed, but in any case this may be taken as evidence
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The Same [' longing for more than they can get,1 they do wound their own selves instead of obtaining their heart’s desire ’]: The reference again is to Bacchylides. This is taken to be the meaning owing to Bacchylides’ poems being preferred by Hiero.
[Longinus] On the Sublime: Again, take lyric verse; would you sooner be Bacchylides than Pindar ? or take tragedy; would you sooner be Ion of Chios than the great Sophocles ? Bacchylides and Ion may be faultless, may have attained to complete mastery of the polished style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry all before them like a conflagration, though they often flicker down quite unaccountably and come to an unhappy fall. Yet surely no man in his senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as the Oedipus.
Ammonius JVords alike but different: The Nereids are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus. Compare Didymus in bis Commentary on the Victory-Songs of Bacchylides, where he says in an explanation: 'Some authorities declare that the Nereids are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus, the latter being his true daughters by Doris and the former receiving the more general name of Nereids because they came of other mothers.’ 2
Porphyrio on an Ode of Horace [.Pastor cum traheret]: In this ode he imitates Bacchylides, who makes Cassandra foretell the future events of the Trojan War as Horace here makes Nereus.3
that in 12 he read Daughters of Nereus at 1. 102 and Nereids at 1. 38, though the latter is probably not what Bacchylides wrote and 12 is a dithyramb	3 cf. 16 below
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Arg. Find.: evvea δε oi Χνρικοl· ΆΧκμαν ’ΑΧκαΐος Έαττφω Στησίχορο? ’Ίβυκος ’Ανακρέων Σιμωνίδης ΒακχνΧίδης καί Πίνδαρος.
ΒΑΚΧΤΛΙΔΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
Α'
ΤΜΝΩΝ
1-4
Stob. FI. 122. 1 [π. πένθουs]· Βακχυλίδου ‘'Ύμνων*
Αίαϊ τεκος άμέτepov'
μεϊζον ή πενθείν κακόν, αφθεηκτοισιν Ισον.
2
Sell. Αρ. Rh. 3. 467 [π. Εκάτη*]· ΒακχυλΙΒης	Νυκτός φησιν
αυτήν Ovyarepa·
fΚκάτα δαϊδοφόρε, ^Αυκτος μεΧανοκοΧττου θύηατερ 1
3
Sell. Hes. Til. ήρπάαθαι 5e την Πξρσ^φόνην ψασ\ν οί μ\ν Ικ 'ZineAias, Βακχυλίδης 5e ί/c Κρήτης.
4
Sch. Ar. Ach. 47 [KeXe^s]· τον 5e KeAeoD μίμνηται Βακχυλίδης διά τωναΎμνων.
1 Urs : mss μ^αληκ. θ.
1 cf. Α.Ρ. quoted νοί. ϊ, ρρ. 3, 165	2 in arranging the
Books 1 follow the Alexandrine edition of Pindar, though
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IntroduclioJi to Pindar : The Lyric Poets are nine in number, Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesiclioms, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, and Pindar.1
See also Ael. Γ.Η. 4. 15, who speaks of B. at the court of Hiero.
THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES Book I HYMNS 2 1-4 [To Demeter]
Stobaeus Anthology [on lamentation]:	Bacchylides
Hymns:
Alas for my child! a woe is here that passeth lament, like to one that cannot be spoken.3
2
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [Hecate]: Bacchylides makes her the daughter of Night; compare :
O torch-bearing Hecate, daughter of dark-bosomed Night 3
3
Scholiast on Hesiod Theogony : According to some accounts Persephone was carried away from Sicily ; Bacchylides however says it was from Crete.
4
Scholiast on Aristophanes [Celexis king of Eleusis4]: Celeus is mentioned by Bacchylides in the Hymns.
in the Great Papyrus of B. the Dithyrambs probably follow the Victory-Songs 3 Demeter loquitur? 4 cf. Horn. H, Dem. 96
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5
Men. lih. Gr. Walz 9. 140 επιλέγονται (οί αποπεμπτικοί) άποδημίαις θεών νομιζομεναις ή γινομεναις* οΤον ’Απόλλωνος άποδημίαι rives ονομάζονται παρά Αηλίοις κάϊ Μιλησίοις, κάϊ Άρτεμιδος παρά Άργείοις· εισϊ τοίνυν καϊ τφ Βακχυλίδτ) ύμνοι αποπεμπτικοί.
6
Ath. 11. 500 a [π. σκύφων]· ύστερον δε κατά μίμησιν εϊργά-σαντο κεραμεους τε καϊ αργυρούς σκύφους. ων πρώτοι μεν εγενοντο καί κλέος ίλαΆον οί Βοιώτιοι γενόμενοι, χρησαμενου κατά τάς στρατείας πρώτου Ήρακλεους τψ γενει· διύ καί Ήρακλεωτικοϊ πρός τινων καλούνται, εχουσι μεντοι πρδς τους άλλους διαφοράν επεστι yάp επ'ι των ώτων αύτοΐς ό λεγόμενος *Ηράκλειος δεσμός, μνημονεύει le των Βοιωτίων1 σκύφων Βακχυλίδης εν τοντοις ποιούμενος τύν λόγον πρδς τούς Αιοσκόρους, καλών αυτούς επϊ ξένια*
Ον βοών πάρεστι σώματ ούτ€ 'χρυσός,
ούτε πορφύρεοι τάπητες,
άλλἀ θυμός ευμενής
λΐοΰσά τε γλυκεία και Βοϊωτίοισιν
εν σκύφοισιν οίνος ή&ύς.
διηνεγκαν δε μετά τούς Βοιωτίους οί 'Ροδιακοι λεγόμενοι Ααμοκρά-τουε δημιονργησαντος' τρίτοι δ’ είσϊν οί 2υρακόσιοι.
Β'
ΠΑΙΑΝΩΝ
7
Stob. FI. [π. είρ-ijvtjs]* Βακχυλίδου Παιάνων
τίκτει δἐ τε θνατοΐσιν ΕΙρηνα μεγάλα στ ρ. πλούτον μελιγλώσσων τ’ 2 άοώάν άνθεα,
1 mss Βοιωτικών
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5	1
Menander On Declamations : Odes of Farewell are addressed to Gods on their departure, supposed or real,2 to visit some other haunt. For instance, the Delians and Milesians have what they call Departures of Apollo, and the Argives of Artemis, and there are Farewell Odes of this kind in Bacchylides.
6
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-cups]: Later they were made of earthenware and silver on the pattern of the wooden ones. The first of these to be made, or to become famous, were the Boeotian cups as they are called, having been first used by Heracles on his warlike expeditions ; hence their alternative name with some people, Heracleotic, though indeed these differ from the others in having on their handles what is known as the chain of Heracles. The Boeotian type is mentioned by Bacchylides where headdresses the Dioscuri, summoning them to a holy feast: 3
No carcase of beef is here, nor gold, nor purple carpets, but a kindly spirit, a sweet Muse, and delicious wine in Boeotian cups.
Xext in repute to these came the Rhodian, made by Damocrates, and third the Syracusan.
Book II PAEANS 7
Stobaeus Anthology [on Peace]: Bacchylides Paeans : Moreover great Peace bringeth forth for men wealth and the flowers of honey-tongued songs, and
1 cf. Ibid. 132
Dioscuri cf. Ath. 137 e
in effigy
3 for 0eo|eVia to the
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8αι8αΧεων τ’ ἐτrl βωμών θεοΐσιν αϊθεσθαι βοών ξανθα φ\ο<γί μήρα τανύτρίχων1 τε μήΧων γυμνασίων τε υβοί? αύΧών τε καλ κώμων μεΧείν. εν 8ε σί8αρο8ετοις πόρπαξιν αίθάν άράχνάων 2 ιστοί πεΧονται,3 άντ. ίγχεύ τε Χο^/χωτά ξίφεά τ άμφακεα 8άμνατ άει<υαος“>4 εύρώς, χαΧκεάν 8’ ούκ εστι σaXπίyyωv κτύπος, ού8ε σνΧάται μεΧίφρων ύπνος anτο βΧεφάρων, άώος 5 ος θάΧπεί κέαρ. συμποσίων 8’ ερατίον βρίθοντ ayviai παι8εϊοι 6 θ’ ύμνοι φΧε<γονται.
8
Clem. Α1. Sir. 5. 687
ετερος εξ ετερου σοφος τό τε πάΧαι τό τε νυν·
ού8ε yap ραστον άρρητων επεων πυΧας εξευρεΐν,
φησ) Βακχυλίδης εν tois Παιασιν.
9
Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 42
’Άρκτου παρούσης ίχνη μη ζητεί'
επί των δειλών κυνηγών είρηται η παροιμία· μεμνηται δ^ αντηχ Βακχνλίδης 4ν Παιασιν.
1 Butt.-Dind : mss μνρυταν, μηρίταν, and ευτρ. 2 Ε, or αραχναϊαν, cf. Α.Ρ. 9. 233? ΟΓ αραχνιών, cf. Sa. Οχ. Pap. 1787. 14:2. 15 νεβρίοιπιν, Arist. Η.Α. 5. 27. 1 (reading α\θων)Ί mss αραχναν 3 Urs. πλέκονται perh. rightly 4 Ε: an epith.
as suggested would prob. be unmetrical: mss St. 90
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for Gods the yellow flame of the burning of the thighs of oxen and fleecy sheep upon fine-wrought altars, and for the young a desire for disport of body1 and for flute and festal dance. Meanwhile in the iron-bound shield-thong hang the warps of the brown spider, headed spear and two-edged sword are whelmed in an ever-spreading rust, and the noise of the brazen trumpet is not; nor is reft from our eyelids that honey-hearted sleep which soothes the spirit towards dawn.2 The streets are abloom with delightful feasting and the hymns of children go up like a flame.
8 3
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies :
Now as of yore one getteth skill of another; for ’tis not so very easy to find the gate of words unsaid before ;
as Bacchylides says in the Paeans.
9
Zenobius Proverbs:
Seek not the tracks of a present bear.
This proverb is used of cowardly hunters, and is referred to by Bacchylides in the Paeans.
1 the Greek is ‘ gymnastics ’	2 sleep towards dawn was
the sweetest, Find. P. 9. 23	3 cf. Theodoret Ther. 1. 14. 36
Ζάμναται without evp., Plut. evp. Ζάμ. «7Χ?ά τε λογχωτά ξ. τ’ αμ. 5 Β1: mss αμος or &,uos 6 Ε, or παίΖιοί ? cf. Pind. Is. 2. 3 : msa -ικοί
9i
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Γ
ΔΙΘΤΡΑΜΒΩΝ
10-15 British Museum Papyrus 733 :1 10 (xiv)
Άντηνορίδαι ή ή Ελετὴ? anταίτησις 2 στρ.α' [Άντι^νορος αντίθεου 3
\_yvva κο^ρακώπις 4 Άθάνας πρόσποΧος [Κτσσὼς ciyva]^ Παλλάδο? δρσιμάχου [θύρας άνοιξε ° χ]ρυσέας ο [αυτίκα ψοφεονσι~\ν ’Αρηείων 'Ορύσσει [Λαμπάδα Μευελ]άω τ’ ’Ατρείδα βασιΧεΐ [άγγἐλοι? δοιοῖ? βαἄν]£ωυο? Θεανώ
άντ.α [.........................]ου
[........................]ν ττροσήνεπεν
[.....................ε]ϋκτιμεναν
(19 lines mutilated nr missing)
30 (...........ον yap υπδκΧοπον φορεΐ
βροτοΐσι φωνάεντα λόγου σοφία)6 (5 lines missing)
ayov, πατήρ δ’ ενβουΧος ηρως πάντα σάμαινεν ΤΙριάμω βασιΧεΐ 7ταίδεσσί τε μύθον ’Αχαιών.
40	ένθα κάρυκες δι ευ-
1 cf. C.R. 1023. 148 ; I omit brackets where restorations are reasonably certain; a dot beneath a letter indicates that it is a possible reading of the traces 2 for title cf. C.R. 1922. 160	3 11. 1-7 restored by Kenyon (1), Nairn (6),
the rest Blass-Jebb-^ (from the Pap.)	4 hardly ]λα
5	P prob. avoi&v 6 Hill from Clem. Al. Paed. 3. 310 where mss have βροτοΐσι φ. \6yov eare \6yos σοφία
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Book III DITHYRAMBS
10-15 From a papjTus of the last century b.c.1
10	(xiv)
The Sons of Antenor or The Demanding Back of Helen
The raven-eyed wife of the godlike Antenor,2 deep-girdled Theano, daughter of Cisses, priestess of Athena,3 opened forthwith the golden doors of pure Pallas that rouseth to battle, to the knocking of the twin messengers of the Argives,4 Odysseus
Laertiad and king Menelaiis son of Atreus...........
addressed...........[to] well-built [Troy]..........
(19 lines mutilated or missing)
(For there is nothing furtive in the voiceful utterance which skill doth bring us) 5
(δ lines missifig)
. . . [the sons of Antenor] led [the messengers to the marketplace], while the wise hero their father declared all the message of the Achaeans unto King Priam and his children. Whereupon heralds went
1 Kenyon ; Grenfell ancl Hunt say 1st or 2nd century a.d.
2 the Greek has a play upon words (άντ. . . . άντ.) as in 34
init., but why ‘ raven-eyed ; is not clear 3 at Troy 4 an embassy from the Greek camp at Tenedos demanding the return of Helen on pain of war 5 position here not certain, but it may be one of the short moralising sentences which serve to paragraph the narrative: somewhere hereabouts probably came Bacchylides’ ref. to Theano’s fifty children
(here members of the chorus?), mentioned by the Scholiast on
11 24. 496
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ρείαν 7τοΧιν ορνύμενοι Τρώων άόΧΧιζον φάλαγγα?
arp.y δεξίστρατον είς ayopav.
πάντα, δε διέδραμεν αύδάεις \0yo$·
45 θεοΐς δ άνίσχοντες χέρας άθανάτοις εύχοντο 7ταύσασθαι δυάν.
ΧΙοΰσα, τί? πρώτος λόγωυ άρχεν1 δίκαιων; ΤΙΧεισθενίδας ^ΙενέΧαος ydpvl θεΧξιεπει 49 φθέ^/ξατ εύπέιτΧοισι κοινώσας Χάμισσιυ* avr.y ?Ω Τρώες- άρηΐφιΧοι,2
Ζευς ύψιμεδων ος άπαντα δέρκεται ονκ αίτιος θνατοΐς μεγάλων άχέων, άΧΧ’ ἐυ μέσω κείται κιχείν 7τάσιν άνθρώποις Χίκαν ϊθειαν, άyvάς 55 Εύυομ/α? άκδΧουθον καί πινυτάς θεμιτός· οΧβίων παϊδές νιν αίρεννται σύνοικον, έπ. y α δ’ αΙοΧοις κέρδεσσι καί άφροσύναις εξαισίοις θάΧΧουσ’ άθαμβης ''Ύβρις, α πΧούτον δύναμιν τε θοώς 60 άΧΧότριον ώπασεν, αύτις δ’ ἐ9 βαθύν πέμπει φθόρον, κείνα καί ύπερφιάΧους [Γα?] 7ταίδας ωΧεσεν Γίγαντα?.
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speeding through the vide city for to gather the companies of the Trojans into the market, even to the place of mustering*. And their loud summons ran everywhere about, and men put up their hands and besought the immortal Gods to μ-ive them stay of their troubles.
0	Muse, who was it began the righteous plea? ’Twas Pleisthenid Menelaiis, and he spake in suasive accents learnt of the fair-robed Graces : * Ye warriors of Troy, ’tis not through act of high-ruling Zeus λνΐιο seeth all things, that great woe cometh to man : rather may every man attain, if he will, unto unerring Justice that goeth servant of Orderliness the pure and Right the wise ; and happy they whose children give her a home. Bat unabashed Presumptuousness,1 who thriveth on shifty gains and lawless follies, and bestoweth so swiftly oil a man wealth and power that be not his, only to send him anon to deep ruin, she it was who destroyed those overweening sons of Earth, the Giants.’
1	like that of Paris in stealing Helen when he was the guest of Menelaiis
1 P ορχ. λ. 2 50-ϋΰ cf. Clem. Al. Sir. 5. 731 where 54
has δίκαν όσίαν ayvav
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11	(xv)
['ΗρακΧής]
στρ. [ΝΟ]υ οί[τ]ι <e>oirc’, επεί1 [όλ/ῶμδ’ 67Γ€μψεν £μοϊ χρύσβαν [Πι€ρ]ία#€[υ] £[ύθ]ρονος [0]όραυία [7τολυφ]άτωυ ηέμουσαν ύμνων,
5	[σε κ\€6]ν}2 βϊτ άρ eir άνθεμόεντι "Εβρω3 [Θήρα ά]γάλλβαι 4 ή δολιχαὐχευι κν[κνον] [όπι ά]δβία φρένα τερπόμβνος- 5 [πριυ <άυ ουυ ίυ>#α]δ’ ϊκρ τταιηόνων άνθεα πβόοιχνεΐν,
10 ΤΙύθι "ΑποΧΧον, τόσα χοροί ΔεΧφών σον κεΧάΒησαν παρ άηακΧέα ναόν, άντ. πριν Γ’ γε κΧέομεν Χιπεΐν ΟΙχαΧίαν πνρϊ Βαπτομέναν 15 ’ ΑμφίτρυωνιάΒαν θρασύ μηΒέα φώ-θ\ ϊκετο δ? αμφικνμον άκτάν, ενθ’ άπο ΧαιΒος εύρυνεφεϊ Κηναίω Ζηνίθύεν 7 βαρυαχεας εννέα ταύρον?
Βύο τ’ όρσίαΧω Βαμασίχθονι μέΧ-20 Χε /ώρα τ’ όβρίμοΒερκεϊ άζνηα παρθένω Άθάνα ύψικέραν βουν. τοι άμαχος δαίμων
1 1-8 restored by Kenyon (4), Sandys (2), Palmer (7), E;
in 1. 1 P perh. had ουτιοικ coir, to ovtcoik, but only ου is
certain 2 E, infin. cf. 18 and 37. 1-29	3 Meiser Myth.
Unters. zu Boucch. Munich 1904 Ζτρόμβψ as old name of Hebrus
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11 (XV)
[Heracles]
I must not sing thy praises now, albeit1 throned Urania hath sent me from Pieria a golden galleon laden with famous hymns, if truly thou rejoicest beside the. flowery Hebrus in the chase^ or takest mavhap thy pleasure of the sweet long-necked voice of the swan.2 So ere thou comest, O Pythian Apollo, to seek the Paean-blossoms which the Delphian dancers are wont to chant thee by tliv glorious temple, we tell how the adventurous bold son of Amphitryon3 quitted flaming Oechalia,4 and came to the wave-washed shore where he was to offer of his spoil nine bellowing bulls unto wide-clouded Zeus Cenaean,5 and two of the same unto Him thatrouseth sea and subdueth land,6 and a highhorned ox untouched of the yoke to virgin Athena so fierce of eye. Then it was that a God irresistible 7
i lit. ‘ when ’; i.e. ‘ I must not take this opportunity granted me by Urania of singing a hymn to ApuUo, for lie· is (supposed to be) absent now5 ; A. was supposed to be absent from Delphi daring the three winter months, when dithyrambs took the place of paeans in his worship (Plut. de E !>) ; they might have been sung shortly before the beginning of spring ; cf. Ale. 1 ; he returned on the 7th Anthesterion (Feb.—March)	2 cf. Callim. II. '2. f> 3 Heracles 4 in
Euboea ; the home of Iole, sacked by H. 5 worshipped on or near the promontory of Cenaeum the N.W. end of Euboea 6 Poseidon 7 Destiny
4	P -€ται 5 P peril, -os·: sc. ayxWext 6 ‘ repeated πι iv
7 infin.
VOL. 111.
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επ. Ααϊανείρα ποΧνδακρνν ΰφανε 25 μητιν εττίφρον’ επεί
πνθετ ayyeXiav ταΧαπενθεα,
ΊόΧαν ότι ΧευκώΧενον
Χίος νιος άταρβομάχας
άΧοχον Χιπαρόν ποτί δόμον 7τεμποι.
30	α δνσμορος, α τάΧαιν , οϊον εμησατο· φθόνος ενρνβίας νιν άπώΧεσεν δνόφεόν τε κάΧυμμα των ύστερον ερχόμενων, οτ επί1 ροδόεντι Ανκόρμα δεξατο Νεσσον πάρα δαιμόνιον τέρας.
12	(χνϊ)
Ήΐθεοι ή θησενς
τρ. α	Κνανοπρωρα μεν νανς μενεκτνπον
θησέα δϊς επτά τ’ ά^Χαονς ayουσα κούρους Ίαόνων Κρητικόν τάμνε πεΧα^/ος·
5 τηΧαν^/εϊ yap [ἐυ] φάρεϊ βορήϊαι πίτνον αυραι κΧυτάς εκατι 7τ[ο]λ€μαίγιδο? Αβάνας· κνίσεν τε ΧΙίνωϊ 2 κέαρ [μεράμπυκος θεάς 10 Κύπριδος αίνά δώρα·
χεϊρα δ' ούκετι παρθενικάς άτερθ' εράτνεν, θί^/εν δε Χευκάν παρηίδων βόασε τ' ’Ρφίβοια χαΧκο-15 θώρακα ΥΙανδίονος
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wove a shrewd-sorrowful device for Dei'aneira, \vhen slie learnt the woeful news that the fray-undaunted son of Zeus was sending white-armed Iolc to his shining house for to become his bride. Alas, poor miserable, and again alas! that she should make such a plot as that. Her ruin was wide-mighted Jealousy and the murky veil that hid the future, the day she received from Nessus upon Lvcormas’ rose-clad marge 1 that marvellous gift divine.2
12	(xvi)
The Young Men and Maidens or Theseus
Lo a blue-prowed ship clave the Cretan main with Theseus staunch-i’-the din aboard and twice seven splendid youths and maids3 of race Ionian, for northern breezes fell on her far-gleaming canvas by grace of Athena of the warring aegis. And Minos’ heart was pricked by the fell gifts of the love-crowned Dame of Cyprus, till he could no more hold off his hand from a maid but touched her fair white cheeks. Then loud cried Eriboea upon the brazen-cuissed seed of Pandion,4 and Theseus saw,
1 of Euenus, a river of Aetolia 2 the poisoned shirt with which she killed Heracles 3 cf. Serv. Aen. C. 21 (Bacchylides in Dithyramb is) ; these young Athenians were the periodic tribute (the period varies in the different accounts from one year to nine), paid to the Minotaur at Cnosus 4 father of Aegeus reputed father of Theseus
1 P inserts (gloss) ποταμφ
8 P μίνω
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’e/oyovov' ϊΒεν Be θησεύς, μεΧαν B' υττ όφρύων Βίνασεν ομμα, καρΒίαν τε οί σχετΧίον άμυξεν άΧχος 20 είρεν τε’ 'Αώς υίε φερτάτον, ιόσιον ουκετί τεάν εσω κυβερνάς φρένων θυμόν' ϊσχε μεχαΧουχον ηρως βίαν, άντ. α οτι μεν εκ θεών μοίρα πα^/κρατης 25 αμμι κατενευσε και Αίκας ρεπει, τά-Χαντον, ττεττρωμεναν αϊσαν εκττΧήσομεν όταν ελθρ' συ Βε βαρεΐαν κάτε-χε μήτιν. εί καί σε κεόνα 30 τεκεν Χεχεί Αιος υιτό κρόταφον Τδα? μιηείσα 1 Φοίνικος ερα-τώνυμος κόρα βροτών φερτάτον, άΧΧά κάμε ΙΛιτθεος θυ^/άτηρ άφνεου 35 ττΧαθεΐσα 1 ττοντίω τεκεν ΤΙοσειΒάνι χρυσεόν τε οί Βόσαν IottXokol κα-Χύτττραν κόραι Νηρεος.2 τώ σε, ττοΧεμαρχε Κνωσίων,
40 κεΧομαι ττοΧύστονον
ερύκεν ΰβριν· ου yap αν θεΧοι-μ άμβρότον 3 εραννόν Άοΰς ίΒεΐν φάος, επεί 4 τιν ηϊθεων συ Βαμάσείας άέκον-45 τα· ττρόσθε χειρών βίαν
Βείζομεν' τά δ’ ειτιόντα Βαίμων κρινειά 5 €7τ. α τόσ είττεν άρεταιχμος ήρως* ιοο
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and his eye rolled dark neath his brows, and a cruel pang pieced to his heart, and f Son of peerless Zeus ’ quoth he, f now guidest thou no righteous spirit in thy breast. Stay I pray thee, hero, thy presumptuous violence. Whate’er resistless Fate heath decreed us from on high and the scale of Right inclineth to, we shall fulfil our destiny, I doubt not, when it comes ; prithee restrain thy grievous intent meanwhile. True it may be that thou art the peerless offspring of the bed Zeus shared beneath Ida’s brow with Phoenix’ modest maiden so fair of fame ; 1 yet I also come of the wedding of rich Pittheus' daughter2 unto Poseidon of the sea, when the violet-crowned daughters of Nereus gave her a veil of gold. Therefore I bid thee, O war-lord of Cnosus, restrain a presumptuousness that would bring much woe ; for 1 would not my eyes should look on the sweet light of the immortal Dawn after thou hadst done despite to any of this youthful band. Sooner will I show the strength of my arms beside yours, and God shall decide the rest.'
So spake the spear-valiant hero, and the ship's crew
1 Europa 2 Aethra, daughter of the king of Troezcn, afterwards wife of Aegeus
1 Housman transposes piye?σα (31) and πλαθΰσα (35)	2 E
despite Didynms ap. Ammon. 79 (= Bgk. fr. 10): V κάλυμμα Nijpv'fits : for persistence of unmetrical readings cf. the extra κω\ον at Γΐη<1. 01. 2. 29	3 L* αμβρύτυι 4 Heatll. t'r d
5	hence to 1. 7S and for 11. 91-2 wo have Of. Γαρ. 1091
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τάφον Be ναυβάται φωτός ύπεράφανον
50 θάρσος’ * ΑΧίου τε γαμβρω χόΧωσεν ήτ ορ, ΰφαινε τε ποταινίαν μήτιν, είπεν τε* 'ΧΙε^/αΧοσθενες ZeO πάτερ, άκουσον' εϊπερ με νύμφα Φοίνισσα ΧευκώΧενος σοι τεκεν,
55 ιῶν πρόπεμπ' άπ ουρανού θοαν 7τνριεθειραν άστραπάν σάμ' apiyvwTov' εί 8ε καλ σε Ύροίζηνία σεισίχθονι φντευσεν Αϊθρα ΠοσἙι-60 Βάνι, τόνΒε χρύσεον χζιρός ayXaov
evey/ce κόσμον εκ βαθείας άΧός,
Βίκων θράσει σώμα πατρός ες Βόμονς. εϊσεαι δ’ αίκ εμάς κΧυρ 65 Κρόνιος εύχάς
άναξιβρεντας ό πάντων μεΒεων.’1
ρ. β' κΧύε δ’ άμεμπτον εύχάν μεyaσθevης Ζευς, ύπεροχόν τε οί τεκμαρ2 φύτευσε τιμάν φίΧω θεΧων 70 παίΒί πανΒερκεα 3 θεμεν,
άστραψε θ’’ ό 8ε θυμαρμενον ίΒων τέρας πετασε χεϊρας 4 κΧυτάν ες αιθέρα μενεπτόΧεμος ήρως ειρεν τε’ * θησεϋ, τάδ’ εμά 5 75 μεν βΧεπεις σαφή Αιός Βώρα’ συ δ’ ορνυ ες6 βα-ρυβρομον πεXayoς’ ΚρονίΒας Be τοι πατήρ άναξ τεΧεΐ
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marvelled at the exceeding courage of the man; and the heart of the Sun-God's daughter’s spouse 1 grew wroth, and a strange new plot he wove, and said c Give ear, mighty Father of mine ! If indeed I am thy child of Phoenix ’ white-armed daughter, I prithee send now forth of heaven α swift fire-tressed levin-bolt for a sign all may know ; and thou, if for thy part thou comest of Troezenian Aethra by Earth-Shaker Poseidon, go fling thyself without demur into thy father’s house and fetch this bright golden ornament of ray hand.2 So shalt thou know if the Son of Cronus that is lord of the thunder and ruletli all, hearetli the prayer I make him.*
Heard the prayer was and approved by mighty Zeus, and, willing to do his dear son an honour plain to all, he made him a surpassing sign and lightened. And when he saw the welcome portent, the war-stedfast hero stretched his arms to the loud sky, and f Here, Theseus/ quoth lie, ‘ seest thou plain the gifts Zeus giveth unto me ; come then thou, and spring into the roaring main, and thy father Lord Poseidon son
1 Minos, whose wife Pasiphae was daughter of the Sun 2 a ring
1 P -παντω[ν μεδ*]' [ων] 2 Ε despite Alcm. Pcirth. 87
(cf. 72): P Τ€ μίναn (gloss) 3 O.P. πανταρκζα 4 mss χςιρας πβτασσ* 5 Platt: P τάδε 0. P. ταδ*[ 6 O.P. ορνυσ* ο«σ[ with second o deleted : for tpw(o) cf. 11. 24. 63 δαίνυο
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ΥΙοσειδάν υπερτατον 80 κλέος χθόνα κατ ήύδενδρον’1 ώς €177€* τώ δ’ ου πάλιν θυμός άνεκάμπτετ , άλλ’ εύ-πάκτων ἐτ’ ίκριων σταθείς ορουσε, πόντιόν τε νιν 85 δεξατο θελημόν άλσος, τάφεν δε Αιός υιός ενδοθεν κέαρ, κελευσε τε κατ οΰ-ρον ισχζν εύδαίδαλον νάα' Μοίρα δ' ετεραν επόρσυν οδόν, άντ. β' ίετο δ’ ώκύπομπον δόρυ’ σόει 91 νιν βορεάς εξόπιν2 πνεουσ άήτα’ τρεσσαν δ’ Άθαναϊων ηίθεων <πάν> 3 γένος, επεϊ ηρως θόρεν ττόντονδε, κα-9ο τά λειριών τ όμμάτων δάκρυ χεον, βαρεΐαν επιδεγμενοι άνάγκαν. φερον δε δελφΐνες άλι-ναιεται* μεγαν θοώς ®ησεα πατρός ίππί-100 ου δόμον' μεγαρόν τε θεών μόλεν.5 τόθι κλυτάς ίδών εδεισ όλβίοιο Χ>;-ρεος 6 κόρας' από γαρ αγλαών λάμπε γυίων σέλας
1 Ρ βυζ. 2 Κ: or έιίττιθε (Β1.): Ρ *ξ6τηθ*ν 3 Κ 1 Palmer: Ρ eraAt]vat. δ Ρ ςμολ^ν τε θ(ων μιαρόν 6 Lud-wich : Ρ ίδ^ισε,vriptos ολ\βιου
1 Theophrastus Π. Ρ. 6. 6. 9 identifies this flower with
what he calls the narcissus ; in any case, for us it would
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of Cronus will assure thee glory supreme upon all the wooded earth.’ He ended, and the other's spirit bent not back, but he took his stand upon the firm poop and leapt, and the precinct of the deep received him right kindly. And the heart of the son of Zeus was amazed within him, and he bade them keep the cunningly-wrought ship before the wind. But Destiny struck out another path.
The bark sped on amain, urged from astern by the North-Wind’s breath, and all the tribe of Athenian youth were affrighted when the hero leapt into the sea, and shed tears from their lily eyes1 to think of the woeful hap that needs must be. Meanwhile that sea-people the dolphins bore great Theseus full swiftly to the abode of his father the Lord of steeds,2 and he came into the hall of the Gods. There beheld he with awe Nereus’ famous Daughters, whose splendid limbs shed a brightness as of fire and
only have a Latin name : I therefore give the traditional translation (cf. ‘ Lent-lily’ = ΛνιΙά daffodil); but we may compare the Pheasant-eye Narcissus of our gardens, a native of the Mediterranean region, which is sometimes called the Narcissus of the Poets ; the translation is justified as an adjective by its use by English writers from Spenser to Tennyson ; if the Pheasant-eye is intended here, the pupil of the human eye is meant to correspond to the coloured centre, and the white to the white petals ; the word is given its original use as an adjective, cf. Pincl. iV. 7. 79 Χείριον άνθεμον; Χειρός (Hesych. 6 ισχνός καί ωχρός, ‘thin and pale,’) and ΧειροφθαΧμός (Sllid. δ προσηνείς εχων τους όψθαΧμούς, ‘ with gentle eyes ’) may or may not be connected : perhaps also ΧηροΙ (Hesych. τα περί τοΐς γυναικείοις χιτώσι, ‘ the gold piping of women’s smocks’); Boisac-q favours the view that Χείριον is borrowed from Egyptian, comparing the Coptic ρηρι = flower; the meaning is ‘bright young eves,5 cf. Shakespeare’s ‘ young-eye<l cherubins ’	2 Poseidon's
palace in the depths of the sea
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105 ώτ€ πυράς, άμφϊ χαίταις δὶ χροσεόπΧοκοι 8'ινηντο ταινίαϊ χορω δ’ ετεμ-πον κέαρ vypolai1 ποσσίν σεμνάν <8ε> τ αΧοχον πατρός φίΧαν 110 Ί8ε,2 βοώπιν ερατοΐ-σιν Άμφιτρίταν Βόμοις' α νιν άμφεβαΧεν είανόν πορφυρά)»,3 επ. β' κόμαισί τ εητέθηκε» οΰΧαις άμεμφεα πΧόκον,
115 τον ποτά ol εν γάμω
δώ/ce δόλιος ΆφροΒίτα ρόΒοις ερεπτός.4 άπιστον οτι Βαίμονες θέωσιν0 ούΒεν φρενοάραις βροτοϊς' νάα παρά Χεπτόπρυμνον φάνιρ φευ,
120 οΐαισιν iv φροντίσι Κυώσιου εσχασε 6 στραταηεταν, επεϊ μόλ’ άΒίαντος εξ άΧος θαύμα πάντεσσι, λάμπε δ’ άμφϊ ηυιοις θεών Βώρ , α·γΧαο-125 θρονοί τε κουραι συν ευθυμία νεοκτίτω ώΧοΧυξαν ε-
rcXayev 8ε πόντος* ηιθερι δ’ εγ^/ύθεν νέοι παϊάνιξαν ερατά όπί.
130 ΑάΧιε, χοροΐσι Κη'ί'ων φρένα 7 ίανθε]ς
οπαζε Θεόπομπον εσθΧών τύχαν. 1
1 Κ: Ρ -σιν ev 2 Hoiism.-i?: Ρ ιδ[ο]ν (corr. to e7Sev) re r. α. ψ. | σ€μναν (I5e and σεμνόν accidentally transposed ;
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ribbons gold-braided went round about their hair, there, where lissom feet rejoiced their heart with α dance ; aye, and he beheld in that delightful bouse his father’s stately wife so dear, the great-eyed Amphitrite, who put about him a fine purple robe, and on his thick hair the perfect anadem which she had at her marriage of the sly rose-crowned Aphrodite.1
Nothing Gods may do is past belief to men of sound wit. Beside the slender-sterned ship lo he appeared. Ah the thoughts wherewith he gave check to the Cnosian captain, when he came dry from the deep a marvel to all with the gifts 2 of a God3 shining upon him, when the bright-throned Maidens 4 shrieked with a new-made mirth and the sea cried out, when the sweet voices of young men and maidens near by raised a paean of thanksgiving!
0	Lord of Delos/ be thv heart made glad with the Cean dances, and a God-sped hap of blessings come hither from thee !
1	the epithet ‘ rose-crowned ’ softens the unpleasant effect of {sly,’ cf. aSeta and δολίχαύχενι of the swan’s voice 11. 6-7 2 including the ring? 3 in the Gk. ‘ Gods,’ but it is prob. a ‘generalising plural’ * the Nereids 5 Theseus, returning from Crete, touched at Delos
then Se lost by haplogr. : then -narpos and άλοχον inverted by
a syllable-counter) ; for inversion cf. 10. 47, 12. 72, and J p.
117	3 Headl.-i?, cf. Sa. 61, II. 16. 9: P άϊονα πορφυρςαν'
4 E, cf. epe<p<D : P epe^rov, but if the wreath was c dark ’
with roses they must have been real ones ; if so, they would
have withered long before 5 Rich : 1* θίλωσιν 6 P
€σχασtv	7 J <pptvas
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13	(xvii)
®ησενς
στp. α ΒασιλεΟ τάν ίεράν Άθανάν, των άβροβίων άναξ Ίώνων,1 τί νεον €fc\aye χαΑκοκώόων σαλτη^/ξ 7τοΑεμη'ίαν άοώάν ; ο η τι? άμετερας χθονός Βνσμενης δρι άμφιβάΧλει στρατα^/ετας άνηρ ; η Αρσταί κακομάγανοι ΊΓΟίμβνων άεκατι μη\ων 10 σεύοντ ά^/ελας βία ;
ή τί τοι κρα&ίαν άμνσσει ;
(pOeyyev' δοκέω yap el τινι βροτών άλκίμων επικουρίαν και τ\ν εμμεναι νέων,
15 ω ΤΙανδίονος vie καί Κρεονσας. στρ. β Νεον ηΧθεν δοΧιχάν άμείψας κάρυξ ττοσίν Ίσθμίαν κεΧευθον άφατα δ’ epya λἐγει κραταιου φωτός’ τον υιτερβιόν τ’ ειτεφνεν 20 Έίνιν, ος ίσχυΐ φερτατος θνατων ην, Κρονίδα Ανταίου σεισίχθονος τόκος’ συν τ άνδροκτόνον iv νάπαις Κρεμμυώνος, άτάσθαΧόν τε 25 Χκίρωνα κατεκτανεν
τάν τε Κερκνόνος παΧαίστραν εσχεν, ΥίοΧυπημονός τε καρτεράν
ο8
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13	(xvii)
Theseus 1
King· of holy Athens, lord of the soft-living Ionians, what new thing means the war-song that cries from the brazen-belled clarion ? Doth a captain of enemies beset2 the bounds of our land? or thieves of ill intent drive our herds of sheep perforce in their keepers’ despite ? or what is it pricks thy heart ? Prithee speak; for thou, me· thinks, if any man, hast aid of valiant youths to thy hand, O son of Pandion and Creiisa.—
A messenger is but now come running, by way of the long road of Isthmus, with news of the deeds ineffable of a mighty man,3 who hath slain the huge Sinis that o’erpassed the world in strength, child of the Earth-shaker Lvtaean/1 the son of Cronus, and hath laid low the man-slaying sow in the woods of Cremmyon, a ye, and the wicked Sciron,5 and hath ended the wrestling-place of Cercvon,6 and Pol}r-
1 The speakers are the leader of a chorus and Aegeus; the dithyramb was prob. performed at Athens	2 cf.
Frag. Adcsp. 127. G Xauck 3 the young Theseus, son by Poseidon of Aegeus’ queen Aetlira 4 Poseidon was said to be so called because he ‘ freed ; (\veiv) the Peneius by cleaving the vale of Tempe through the mountains, cf. Steph. Byz. Αυταί; Sinis rent his victims in twain by tying either arm to the lop of one of two Lent firs which he then allowed to spring up and apart 5 a robber who lived on the coast-road between Corinth and Megara and threw his victims down the ‘Scironian Rocks’ into the sea 6 a place on the road from Megara to Elcusis was still called the ‘wrestling-place of Cercyon ’ in the time of Pausanias, 1. 39. 3
1 cf. Hennog. llh. Or. Walz 5. 493, 7. 082
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σφυράν εξεβαΧεν Τίροκόπ-τας, άρείονος τυχών
30 φωτός, ταύτα δεδοιχ οπα τελείται. στρ. y Τινα δ’ εμμεν πόθεν άνδρα τούτον λἐγει τινα τε στοΧαν εχοντα ; πάτερα συν ποΧεμηΐοις οιτΧοισι στρατιάν άγοντα ποΧΧάν ;
35 ή μοΰνον συν όπάοσιν 1 στ είχαν έμπορον οΓ άΧάταν επ' άΧΧοδαμίαν, ισχυρόν τε και άΧκιμον ώδε καλ θρασύν, ος τοσούτων 2 40 άνδρών κρατερόν σθένος εσχεν ; ή θεός αυτόν όρμαί δίκας άδίκοισιν οφρα μησεται· ου yap ράδιον αίεν ερ-δοντα μη 'ντυχεϊν κακω.
45 πάντ εν τω δοΧιχω χρόνω τελείται. στρ. δ' Δυο οι φώτε μόνους άμαρτεϊν λἐγει, περί φαιδίμοισι δ’ ώμοις ξίφος €χειν [εΧεφαντ όκωπον],3 ξεστους δε δυ εν χερεσσ άκοντας,
50 κηΰτυκτον κυνεαν Αάκαι-
ναν κράτος περί 4 πυρσοχαίτου, στέρνοις τε πορφύρεον χιτών 5 άμφι, και οΰΧιον θεσσαΧαν χΧαμύδ’* όμμάτων δε 55 στίΧβειν άπο Ααμνίον
φοίνισσαν φXόya' παιδα δ' εμμεν πρώθηβον, άρηΐων δ' αθυρμάτων μεμνάσθαι ποΧεμου τε και ΧαΧκεοκτύπου μάχας'
60 δίζησθαι δε φιXayXάoυς Άθάνας.
ι ίο
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pemon’s strong hammer is dropt from the hand of a Maimer1 who hath found his match. I fear me how this all shall end.—
Who and whence saith lie that this man is, and what his equipage ? Comes he with a great host under arms, or travdleth alone with his servants like a merchant 2 that wanders abroad, this man so mighty, stout, and valiant, who hath stayed the great strength of so many ? Sure a God must speed him for to bring the unjust to justice, for it is no light task to come off ever free of ill. All things end in the long run of time.—
Two alone, he saith, are with him, and there is slung to his bright shoulders a sword of ivory haft, and either hand hath a polished javelin ; a well-wrought Spartan bonnet is about his ruddy locks, and a purple shirt around his breast, with a cloak of the frieze of Thessaly ; and as for his eyes, there goes a red flash from them as of Leranian flame ; 3 * a lad is he first come to manhood, bent on the pastimes of Ares, war and the battle-din of bronze ; and his quest is unto splendour-loving Athens.
1 generally called Procrustes ; lie used to force travellers between Athens and Eleusis into a bed which he cut or stretched their limbs to fit 2 or wayfarer 3 there was a volcano in Lemnos
1 Goligher: P οπλοισιν, cf. Eur. Hec. 1148	2 Platt: P os
τούτων : τοιοΰτων would give the meaning ‘ the mighty strength
of so strong men ’	3 Desrousseaux, from Ov. Met. 7. 41 :
there is no gap in P 4 B1: P vvep 5 Platt: P χιτώνα
π. I arepvois ταμφι
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14	(xviii)
Ίώ
Αθηναίος
στp. ΥΙάρεστι μύρια κεΧευθος αμβροσιών μεΧέων, ος αν τταρα ΐΐιερίδων Χά-χησι δώρα Μουσάν,
5 ίοβΧεφαροί τε καλ φερεστέφανοι Χίάριτες βάΧωσιν άμφι τιμάν ΰμνοισιν' νφαινέ νυν εν ταΐς ττοΧνηράτοις τι καινόν1 10 όΧβίαις Άθάναις,
εύαίνετε Κηΐα μέριμνα, πρέπει σε φερτάταν ϊμεν οδόν τταρα ΚαΧΧιόπας Χα-γοΖσαν εξοχον γέρας.
15	ήεν 2'Άργος οθ’ ΐππιον Χιποΰσα φεύγε γ^ρνσέα βονς εύρνσθενέος φραδαισι φερτάτον Δι ος, Ίνάνον ροδοδάκτνΧος κόρα, άντ. ότ 'Άργον ομμασι βΧέποντα 20 ττάντοθεν άκαμάτοις μεγιστοάνασσα κεΧευσε 'χρνσόπεπΧος "Rρα ιίκοιτον άύπνον 'όζοντα καΧΧικέραν δάμαΧιν 25 φυΧάσσεν, ουδέ XIαίας υιός δύνατ οΰτε κατ' ευ~ φεγγέας άμέρας Χαθεΐν νιν ούτε νύκτας άγυ[α?.]3
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14	(xviii)
Io
For the Athenians
There’s full many a path of immortal verse for him that is dowered of the Pierian Muses, and hath his songs clothed in honour by those violet-eyed bringers of the wreath, the Graces. So weave, I pray thee, for delightful blessed Athens a passing fine strain, thou Cean fantasy that hast won such fame.1 Dowered as art thou of Calliope so exceeding well, the path thou choosest should indeed be noble.
Once on a day the counsels of wide-mighted noble Zeus sent a-fleeing from Argos that land of steeds the golden heifer that was the rose-fingered daughter of Inachus,2 when gold-robed Hera, Lady most high, had bidden that Argus who looked all ways with tireless eyes to keep ward sleepless and unresting on the fair-homed maid, and the Son of Maia3 could not elude him either by radiant day or pure and holy night. Whether it came to pass that the fleet-
1 ref. to the poet's uncle Simonides? 2 river-god and king of Arcadia 3 Hermes, sent by Zeus to slajT Argus
1 P corr. to κλεινόν 2 Headl: P τι την (a syllable-count-
ing emendation of ήν, corruption of ήζν): for τί ήν ‘ what happened, when . . ami when [19] . . (comma at φυλάσσω 25 and interrogation-mark at ayvas 28) cf. Plat. Phaedo 58 a : but antistr. has a trochee 3 11. *23-51 restored bv Jebb
(28-32, 33, 36, 3S, 41, 43, 43-50), E (33), Kenyon (34, 3«J), Blass (40, 44), Blass-Jebb (-42), Wilamowitz (51)
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eir ovv 1 yever' i[v μάχα? άγωυι]
30 7το&αρκε ayyeXo[v Διό?]
fcravelv τότε [Γα? υπεροττΧορ] οβρίμοσττόρου λ[ὐχου]
’Άργου, ή 2 ρα καλ ε\υνασαν Χαθοΰσαι] ασττετοι μερίμρ[αι,]
35 ἡ Πιερίδβ? φύτενσ[αρ άΒύμω μἐλει] eV. tcahewv άνάτταυσ[ιν εμπε&ωρ,] ἐμοι μευ ουυ 1
ασφαΧεστατορ ά πρό[σω κεΧευθος,] εττεί τταρ1 άρθεμώ[δεα]
40 Νεῖλοζ' άφίκετ οί[(ττροττΧάξ]
Ίώ φερουσα τταΐ8α [γαστνὶ top Διό?,] Έπαφου* ένθα pl[p τεκ εόΛτλῖμ] ΧιροστοΧωρ 7τρυτ[αριρ ttoXltclp] ύττερόχω βρύορτ[α τιμά,]
45 μεηίσταρ τε θρα[των εφαρερ yepe6\ap,\ οθεν και ’Αγαυορί[δα?]
ἐυ ἐ7ττατΓίλοισ[ι Θὑμαις]
Κάδμο? Σεμἐλ[αυ φίτβυσευ,] α top ορσιβάκχα[ρ]
50 TitCTep Αίόρνσορ [εύφρόνωρ τε Ατώμωυ] Λται χορώρ στεφαρ[αφόρωρ άρακτα.]
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foot messenger of Zeus slew that fierce offspring of huge-childed Earth in combat of battle, or his cares unutterable put him unawares to sleep, or again the Pierians’ delightsome music1 made his persistent troubles cease awhile, howsoever it were., surest for such as me is the path that passeth on to the day when the gadfly-driven Io came to flowery Nile with child to Zeus, with child of Epaplnis.2 There bare she him to be the famed ruler of a linen-robed people,3 a prince abounding in exceeding honour, and [gave to the light a line] the mightiest of the world, whence Cadmus son of Agenor begat in seven-gate Thebes that Semelc who bare Dionvsus rouser of Bacchanals, [lord of merry revellings] and dances that bear the prize.4
1 of Hermes, disguised as a shepherd 2 founder of Memphis	3 the Egyptians	4 in the contest of
dithyramb choruses
1 resumptive
2 P ή
1Γ5
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15	(xix)-loA
’Ίδα?
ΑακβΒαιμονίοίς
Χόττάρτα ίtot εν ^[νρνχόρφ]1 ξανθαΙ Αακε$αι[μονίων] τοιόνόε μεΧος α:[6ραι ύίώκενν,] 2 or ayero καΧΧίττά[ραον] υ κόραν θρασνκάρ[όιος Τδας] ^.Ιάρττησσαν ιόγ[ριχ ἐ? οΓαγοι/?] φν*/ών θανάτου τ’ελευταυ]
·Ό·	[οθ' άρμ οττάσσας]3
άναξίαΧος Ποσει[δὲν]
10 Τττπονς τε οι ίσαν[εμονς]
€·9· ΐΙΧενρών ες εϋκτ[ιμεναν ττεμψεν ίταρα\ χρυσάσττίόος νΓο[ν ’Αρηος].
15	Α
Sc-h. Find. Is. 4. 92 [κρανίοΐϊ ίφρα ξένων | ναόν Ποσαδάωνος έρέφοντα σχέθοι]· κdices rbv 'Ανταίον φησι των ξένων των ήττω-μένων ro~s npaviois έρέφειν rbv τον Ποσαδώνος ναόν τοντο yap Ιστορονσι τον Θράκα Διομήδην ττοιΦΐν. Βακχυλίδης δ\ Εϋηνον €7τι των Μαρπήσσης μνηστήρων, ol δέ ΟΙνόμαον, ωε 2οφοκλη5.
1 11. 1-12 restored by Headl. (1), Wil. (2), E (3), K (4, 5, 9), J (G, S), Bl. (7), K—E (11), Reinac-h (12)	2 cf. Simon.
SU (29 I3gk) 3 prob. written as part of 1. 7 ,* cf. 29. 148,
and for the reverse, 29. 115
6
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1δ (xix)-15 Α
Idas
For the Spartans
Once in spacious Lacedaemon the flaxen-haired daughters of the Spartans danced to such a song as tliis, when stout-heart Idas 1 led home that fair-cheeked maid the violet-tressed Marpessa,2 Λνΐΐΰη he had 'scaped the end of death,3 the day sea-lord Poseidon gave him a chariot and horses like the wind and sent him to the son of gold-bucklered Ares 4 at well-built Pleuron . . .
15	A
Scholiast on Pindar [* to make him cease from roofing Poseidon’s temple with the skulls of strangers ’]: The poet is peculiar in ascribing the roofing of Poscidoivs temple with the skulls of defeated strangers to Antaeus; the story is told of the Thracian Diomede ; but Bacchylides relates that Euenus did this with the suitors of Marpessa, and Sophocles ascribes the like to Oenomaus.
1 son of the Messenian Aphareus 2 daughter of Euenus
king of Pleuron in Aetolia 3 see the next fr. 4 Euenus
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16 (xx)-17 [Κάσσανδρα1]
Sell. Pind. 01. 10. 83 [άγ’ 'ίπποισι δε τετρασιν ] άττί» Μαντινεας 2άμο$]· ό δε Αίδυμος οϋτω καθίστησι τbv \0yov’ τήν Μαντινἐαν φτησ'ιν είναι ίεραν Ποσειδωνος, κα\ παρατίθεται τϊ>ν Βακχυλίδην Χε·γοντα ουτω·
ΊΙοσειΒάνιον ώς
ΜavTLvees τριάκοντα χαΧκοδαιΒαΧοισιν iv
ασττίσίν φορβνντες
[ιιφ’ ί7Γ7ΓΟΤρ]6φα 7Γ0[λΐΟ?] 2
17
Serv. Aen. 11. 95 [versis Arcades armis]: lugentum more mucronera hastae non cuspidem contra terrain tenentes, quoniam antiqui nostri omnia contraria in funere faciebant, scuta etiam invertentes propter numina illic depicta, ne eorum simulacra cadaveris polluerentur aspectu, sicut habuisse Arcades Bacchylides in Dithyrambis dicit.
18	[Λαοκόων]
Ibid. 2. 201 : sane Bacchylides de Laocoonte et uxore eius vel de serpentibus a Calydnis insulis venientibus atque in homines conversis dicit.
19	[Πίλοφ]
Sell. Pind. 01. 1. 37 [eVei νιν καθαρό, λεβητos εξε\ε Κλωθώ]. ... δ δε Βακχυλίδης τον Πελοπα τήν 'Ρέαν λεγei ύγιάσαι καθΰσαν (πάλιν'} τφ λεβητι. 3
1 cf. Porph. Hor. C. 1. 15 (quoted abo\,e ρ. 85), and Sch.
Stat. Thcb. 7. 330	2 this line so restored by Bl. occurs
with parts of 11. 1-3 in the Great Papyrus ; από or άφ’ must there have been written at the end of 1. 3 ; 1. 4 is not in Sch. Pind. 3 B : mss διά τον λεβητοί
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1G (xx)-17
Cassandra 1
Scholiast on Pindar: [‘and with the four-horse chariot, Samus of Mantinea’]: Didymus gives the following explanation :—Mantinea is sacred to Poseidon, compare Bacchylides:
[See] how the Mantineans, with Poseidon’s trident as the blazon of their brass-bedizened shields, from their horse-breeding city . . .2
17
Servius on Vergil Aeneid [the funeral of the hero Pallas— ‘ The Arcadians with arms reversed ’]: That is, holding in mourning fashion the point, not the butt, of the spear to the ground; for our ancestors reversed everything at a funeral, even inverting their shields lest the likenesses of the Gods depicted on them be polluted by the sight of a corpse,— which likenesses the Arcadians had on their shields, according to Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs.3
18
[Laocoon]
The Same [the death of Laocoon] : Bacchylides certainly speaks of Laocoon and bis wife and of the serpents coming from the Calydnian Isles and being turned into men.
19 4
[FelOPs]
Scholiast on Pindar [Tantalus’ cannibal feast] : . . . Bac-chylides declares that Rhea (not Zeus) restored I’elops by putting him back into the cauldron.
1 Neue-Bl., comparing Serv. on Aen. Π. 93	2 peih.
from a list of Greek forces in Cassandra's prophecy ot the Trojan War (Bl.); cf. Porphyrio (above, p. So)	3 the
Arcadians peril, were mentioned in a list of the Greek forces in the Cassandra 4 cf. Eust. 1909. 61
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20	[Τνδενς]
Sch. Ar. A v. 1336 [καί τήν Βασιλείαν σοι γυναΐκ' εχειν διδψ]. σχαατοποιε? την Βασιλείαν avrb το πραγμα is γυναίκα. Έ.υφρόνιο$, οτι Aibs θυγάτηρ η Βασιλεία. κα) δοκεΐ τδ κατα την αθανασίαν αυτή οϊκονομεϊν. *ην εχει κα) παρα Βακχυλίδη η ’Αθήνα, τψ Τι/δίΐ δώσονσα την αθανασίαν.
21 [Φιλοκτι/τν/ς]
Sch. Find. Ρ. 1, Ιού [Ααμνόθεν]· τανττ) τη Ιστορία καϊ Βακχν-λιδηs σύμφωνε? εν ro?s Αιθυράμβοι%, οτι δη oiaEAA^ves εκ Αήμνου μετεστείλαντο τον Φιλοκτήτην Έλενον μαντενσαμενον είμαρτο γαρ &νευ των 'Ηρακλείων τόξων μη πορθηθηναι το‘'Ιλιον.
Α
ΠΡ020ΛΙΩΧ
22
Stob. FI. 10S. *26 -j- 49 [οτι δε? γ ενναίωε φέρειν τα προσπίπτοντα •jvtus av0p'i)Tovs κα) κατ' αρετήν ζην όώείλονταί]· Βακχνλίδου Π οοσοδίων 1
στρ. EI? ορος, μία βροτοϊσιν2 ευτυχίας 6Βός, θνμ'ον €ϊ τις έχων άττενθη Βύναται ΒιατεΧειν βίον ος Be μύρια μεν άμφιττοΧεί φρενί,
το Βέ παρ’ αμάρ τε κα\ νύκτα μέΧλόντων
Χ(ίΡιν
εον ιάτττεται κέαρ, ακαρττον ἐχει ττόνον. αντ. τι yap εΧαφρον ετ 3 αττρακτ οΒυρόμενον Βονειν καρΒίαν ; . . .
1 mss προσωδιών 2 mss insert εστίν I 20
mss insert εστ
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20
[Tydeus]
Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘and have Kingship for your wife ’]: He personifies Kingship as a woman. According to Euphronins this is because Kingship is dcaughter of Zeus; and she appears to preside over the immortalisation-department, which in Bacchylides belongs to Athena, where she promises immortality to Tydeus.1
21
[Philoctetes]
Scholiast on Pindar [‘from Lemnos'] : This account tallies with that of Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs in making the Greeks fetch Philoctetes from Lemnos at the prophetic bidding of Helemis. It seems that it was fated that Ilium should not be taken without the bow of Heracles.
Book Ιλτ
PROCESSIONALS
22
Stobaeus Anthology [Of the need of bearing one's lot like a gentleman, because we are human and ought to live according to virtue] : Bacchylides Processionals :—
One goal there is, one path, of mortal happiness, the power to keep a heart ungrieving to life’s end. Whoso busietli his wits with ten thousand cares and afflicteth his spirit night and day for the sake of things to come, the labour of such an one beareth no fruit. For Avhat ease is there left us if we keep the heart astir with vain lament ? 2 . . .
1 cf. Apollod. 3. 75	2 the last sentence, is quoted
separately but is thought to belong here
I 2 I
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23
Ibid. 9S. 25 [7repl του βίου, οτι βραχύς καί ευτελές καί φροντί-5ων ανάμεστos]· Βακχυλίδου Προσοδίων 1
πάντεσσι θνατοΐσι δαίμων επεταξε πόνους ά,ΧΧοισιν αΧΧονς.
Ε'
ΠΑΡΘΕΝΕΙΩΝ
24
Plut. Mils. 17 [τγ. αρμονιών]· ουκ r\yνάζι δε (ό Πλάτων) οτι πολλά Αωρια παμθίνεια 2 * Άλκμανι καί Πινδάρφ καί 2ιμωνί5τ] καί Βακχυλίδρ πεποίηται.
S'
ΤΠΟΡΧΗΜΑΤΩΝ
25
Stob. FI. 11. 7 [ττ. αλήθειας]· Βακχυλίδου 'Υπορχημάτνν· Λυδία μεν yap 3 Χίθος μανύει χρυσόν' άν-δρών δ’ άρεταν σοφίαν 4 τε παηκρατης εΧεηχει άΧάθεια . . .
26-26 Α
Xeil An. Gr. 7. 21 [π. αμφιμάκρου]· δ δε αυτδς καλείται καί Κρητικός, ώς των Κρητών επινοησαντων τδ είδος τον τοιούτου
1 mss προσφδιών	1 mss insert άλλα	3 mss also
omit yap, - gem omits μεν yap 4 gem σοφία with some
mss
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23
The same [on the shortness and vanity of life and how full it is of trouble]: Bacchylides Processionals :—
God hath laid toils upon all men, one upon this and another upon that.
Book V
MAIDEN-SONGS
24
Plutarch Music [the ‘modes ’] : Plato was well aware that many Dorian Maiden-Songs have been composed by Aleman, Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides.
Book VI
DANCE-SONGS
251
Stobaeus Anthology [on Truth] :	Bacchylides Dance-
Songs :—
For gold is disclosed by the Lydian touchstone, and the worth and skill of a man is proved by almighty Truth.
26-26 A2
Keil Analecta Grammatica [on the amphimacer, - υ -]: It is also called a cretic because this kind of rhythm was
1 cf. a ‘ gem,’ prob. itself a touchstone, described by Caylus Rec. (PAnt. V. pi. 50. 4 and Sch. II. 16. 57	2 cf. Dion. Hal.
Comp. 25 (τφ παρά. Βακχνλίδρ), Ath. 14. G31 c, Ael. H. A. 6. 1, Luc. Scyth. 11, Ach. Tat. 5. 12, Lact. ad Stat. Theb. 2. 7*21
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βυθμου. ols κα\ τδ ΰπόρχημα αναφέρεται· φιλεΊ δε τα ύτορχηματα τουτω τψ ποδΐ καταμετρεΊσθαι, οΐον
Οὐχ έδρας epyov ούδ' άμβοΧάς, άΧΧά χρυσαί~/ίδος Ίτώνιας χρη Trap' ευδαίδαΧον vabv εΧ-θόντας αβρόν τι δεΐξαι.
26	Α
Lact. ad Stat. Thcb. 7. 330 [Itonaeos et Alalcomenaea Minervae | agmina]: in qua Itonus regnavit, Herculis filius ; haec· civitas Boeotiae est. hinc Bacchylides Minervam Itoniam dixit et
ΆΧαΧκο μενην 1
significavit. hie Bacchylides Graecus poeta est quem imitatus est Horatius in ilia oda in qua Proteus Troiae futurum narrat excidium.
27—28 [εις Λἡλον]
Heph. 43 [π. 7ταια'νικον’}· δεδνλνσθω δε οτι καί ολα ασματα κρ·ητικα συντίθεται, ίίσττερ και τταρα Βακχυλίδρ'
ττερικΧειτε ΑάΧ\ αηνοησειν μεν ου σ’ εΧττομαι
28
Sell. Call. Del·. 28 [et δε λίην πολεες σε ττεριτροχόωσιν άοιδαί]* αί Πινδάρου κα\ Βακχυλίδου.
1 Mitscherlich: mss Alchomenen, *em
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invented by the Cretans, to whom is also attributed the hyporcheme or dance-song, in Avhich this foot is commonly employed ; compare
This is no time for sitting or delay ; go we rather to the fair-wrought temple of Itonia1 of the golden aegis, and there show forth some delicate thing·.
26 A
Laetantius on Statius Thebnul [‘The Itonaeans and the ranks of Minerva the Protectress’]: Where reigned Itomis son of Hercules; it is a city of Boeotia. lienee Bacchylides calls Minerva Itonia and
the Protectress.
This Baccliylides is the Creek poet imitated by Horace in the Ode (i. 15) in which Proteus foretells the destruction of Troy.
27-28
[To Delos]
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Paeonic]: It should be made clear that whole poems, too, are composed in creties, as for instance in Baccliylides:
O far-famed Delos, I hope thou wilt not fail to know again
28 2
Scholiast on Callimachus Hymn to Delos [‘and if very many songs run about thee ’]: That is, songs of Pindar and Bacchylides.
1 Itonian Athena at whose temple at Coronea the Pan-
Boeotian Festival was held, cf. Ale. G 2 or a Processional ?
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Z'
ΕΠΙΝΙΚΩΝ
29-41 British Museum Papyrus 733 : 1
29 (i) Λ-E [νΑργαω Κείω παιδί 7tvkty} (?) Ίσθμια]
(The first 1102 lines of this ode are mutilated or missing from Brit. Mus. Pap. 733. hut ice may compare for their contents:— (a) Pilld. Paeans 4. 42 [τ. Ae|i0eas]· τερας o’ ebv \ είπεν σφι (Ευξάντιος)· ‘Ύρεω τοι πόλεμον j Δι os ’Εννοσίδαν τε βαρύκτυπον. | χθόνα τοι ποτέ και στρατόν άθροον | πεμφαν κεραυνφ τριόδοντί τε [ es τόν βαθυν Τ άρταρον, εμαν \ μα τέρα λιπόντες κα\ ολον οίκον ευερκε'α.’—(b) Callim. Αίτια 3. 1 (Ox. Pap. 1011) 64 [π. Κίω]· εν δ’ υβριν θάνατόν τε κεραυνών, εν δε yόητας | ΤβλχΓναϊ μακάρων τ* ονκ αλέ^οντα θεών \ ηλεά Αημώνακτα "γέρων ενεθηκατο δέλτοιϊ, I (tot "γρηυν Μακελώ μητέρα Αε^θεης, | hs μούνας οτε νήσον άνετρεπον ε’ίνεκ: άλιτρης | υβριος ασκηθείς ελλιπον αθάνατοι. — ^c) Sch. Ον. lb. 47ο : Macelo 3 4 filia Damonis dicitur cum sororibus fuisse ; harum hospitio usus Iupiter, cum Telehinas quorum hie princeps erat corrumpentes invidia successus omnium fruetuum fulmine interficeret, servavit. ad quas cum veuisset Minos cum Dexione coucubuit ; ex qua creavit Kuxantinm unde Euxantidae fuerunt.—(d) Norm. Dion. 18. 35 Ζηνα καϊ ’Απόλλωνα μιη ξβίνισσβ Μακελλώ . . γ’—(e) Τζ. Theog. 81 Matr. An. 580 εκ δε τον καταρρεοντος αίματος των μορίων | εν μεν τη yf) yεyόvaσι τρεΊς Ερινύες πρώτον, \ η Tfισιφόνη, Μiyaipa, κα\ Άληκτώ συν ταύταις· 6 j κα\ συν αυταΊς οι τεσσαρες δνομαστοί Ύελχΐνες. | 'Ακταΐος, Μεyaλησιoςi *Ορμενός τε καϊ Α ακος, | οι. Β ακχνλίδης μεν ψησι Άεμεσεως Ταρτάρον, | άλλοι τινες δε λ^ουσι της Γης τε καϊ του Πόντου.)
1 see ρ. 92 note 1	2 according to Blass, see below 3 ms
Macedo * mss Μακελλων and a lacuna 5 ms rovrots
1 see p. 93 note 1	2 the victory is recorded in a 4th
cent, list of victors found at Ceos, now at Athens 3 Calli-
machus’ authority, Xenomedes, a mythologist of c. 450 B.c.
4 according to other scholia, all except Macelo, who was
struck by lightning with her husband at her wedding
because he invited all the (lods but Jupiter. This episode may not have formed part of the version used by B., cf. Pindar i 26
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Book VII
VICTORY-SONGS
29-41 from a Papyrus of the last Century b.c. : 1
29	(i) A-E
For Argeius cf Ceos, Victor in the Bovs’ Boxing-Match at the Isthmus 2
The first part of this Ode seems to have contained an invocation to the Muses and an address to Corinth as the seat of the Isthmian Festival, and passed on to the story of Minos and Dexithea, a story which is preserved as follows{a) Pindar Paeans [on Dexithea]: Euxantius told them the marvel that once befel him:—‘ Surely I fear war with Zeus and the loud-thundering Earth-Shaker. Suielv their levin-holt and trident sent a land and its people every man into deep Tartarus, all but my mother and her well-walled house’—(I) Callimachus Origins : And therewithal insolence and a lightning-death, and likewise the wizards the Telchins and DemOnax who so foolishly flouted the blessed Oods—these the old man 3 did put in his writing-tablets, and aged Macelo mother of Dexithea, them twain that alone the Immortals left unharmed when they overturned an island for its sinful insolence, (c) Scholiast on the Ibis: It is said that Macelo and her sisters were daughters of Damon, and that Jupiter having enjoyed their hospitality saved them4 when he struck the Telchins, of whom Damon was chief, by lightning for maliciously blighting all the fruits of the earth. To these daughters came Minos, and was united with Dexione. and begat Euxantius father of the Euxantidae. Compare also (c/) Xonnus Dionysiaca : Macello entertained Zeus and Apollo at one [board] ; and (e) Tzetzes Theogony : From the blood which dripped from the mutilated Uranus and entered the earth sprang first the three Furies Tisiphone, Megaera, and Alecto, and with them the four famous Telchins, Actaeus, Megalesius. Ormenus, and Lycus, whom Baechylides calls Sons of Nemesis and Tartarus but some authorities of Earth and Sea.
27
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29 (i)
στρ. a	(contained 1 in //. 3-8)
Πιερίόες . . . γαία? Ίσθμιας . . . εύβουΧου \~/αμ]βρον Ν >7ρά[ος] . . .
άντ. α	(perhaps contained in ίί. 13-142)
ώ ΤΙεΧοττος Χιπαράς Λάσου θεόΒματοι ττυΧαι
€77. α
(perhaps in l. 19) [ύφ' άρ]μασιν 'ίττπους
άντ. β	(perhaps in Ιί. 38-39)
[χη]τ€1 συνευ\νων
στρ. γ'\ άντ. γ J
(perhaps in IL 48—58)
[iaTOV~\pyol κόρ[αϊ] . . . μεΧίφρονος ὑπ[υον] • · ·	ττόλιν . . . άνΰήροπ άΧος
. [αὸνγαῖς άεΧίου
στρ. δ'') άντ. S'J
(perhaps in ll. 73-81)
[Μν,Λτελώ δἐ . . . [φιλῖμλὑτατο? . . . επ’ ενναη . . . ττροσφώνα τε ν[ιν] 3 . . . σαίνουσ’ οπί· . . . μεν στερομαι . . . άμφάκει δυα . . . ττενία . . . [φεί]γετ[ε] 7τάμπαν] . . .
(27 lines lost)
1 according to Blass’ conjectural arrangement Sch. IMnd. 01. 13.1 πρόθυρον κάϊ θΰρζς εΐώθασι καλ^Ίν
128
2 from t))v Κόρινθον,
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29 (i)
(lines 1-8 perhaps contained 1
Pierians .... Isthmian land . . son-in-law of shrewd Nereus . -~)
(//. 13-14 tcere perhaps
O God-built gates of Pelops’ shining isle 3)
(/. 19 perhaps contained
[harnessed] horses to a cliariot)
{11. 38-9 perhaps
for lack of husbands)
{11. 48-58 perhaps
girls at the loom .... sweet-liearted sleep .... ancient city .... margin of the sea . . rays of the Sun)
(//. 73-81 perhaps
and Macelo . . lover of the distaff . . to the flowing [river?] . . and addressed [him?] . . in beguiling accents . . I lack . . with a two-edged grief . poverty . . flee ye (?) altogether . .)
(27 lines lost)
1 Blass placed conjccturally what he considered the fragments of the first four columns (110 11.) of this ode; they are too mutilated and their position too much in doubt for them to be printed here in full	2 Poseidon, husband of
Amphitrite 8 Corinth
διά rb την αρχήν τ) τe\os elvai Ue\oiravvi]iTou τbv Ισθμόν, π^όθυρον be to?s els Π6λθ7τόννησον στ€\λομίνοις. Βακχυλί$η$·	ΠίλοιτοΓ
κτ\.	3 cf. Α poll. Peon. dram. Gr. 1. 1. 84
VOL. III.
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. . . ?· τριτάτα μετ[ἀ κείναν] 2 [άμ]ἐρα Μίυω? άρήϊος ήΧνθεν αίοΧοπρύμνοι<ζ 115 ναυσΐ ίτεντήκοντα συν Κρ^τώυ όμίΧω'
στρ. ς Δῶς ΕνκΧείον Be εκα-τι βαθύζωνον κόραν Δεξιθεαν Βάμασεν' καί οι Χίπεν ημισν Χαών 120 άνΒρας άρηϊφίΧονς,
τοϊσιν 7τοΧνκρημνον γβόνα νείμας, άποπΧεων <ὐχετ’ ες Κνωσον ίμερταν ποΧίν άντ, ? βασιΧενς ΕνρωπίαΒας.
125 Βεκάτω Β’ Εύξάντιον μηνί τεκ εύπΧόκαμος [;νύμφα φερ]εκυΒε[ϊ νάσω] 3 ^ ν/ -] 4 ττρυτα[νιν]
[--ν-» - ὑμδνὶ— ^ -
(8 lines lost)
[- υ - Δάμωυο? αλ]υ£αυ 5 ὸνγατρε?
στρ. (ί 7τόλ[ιυ ες νεα~\ν 6 βαθνΒεί-140 βλου[* εκ το]υ 7 μβυ γἐυο? ἔπλετο καρτερόγειρ ’Αργείο[«» όλοῖο] 8 λἐουτο?
0υμό[υ ἐχων], οπότε γρεί[αι<σι> συμβοΧοΙ 9 μὐχα?
145 ττοσσίν τ’ εΧαφρός, πατρίων τ’ οό/c άπβκΧαρος κ]αΧών,10
ι3ο
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Two days thereafter1 in fifty pooped ships gay-painted came warrior Minos with a tneinie of Cretans, and by favour of Zeus the Fame-bringer did wed the buxom damsel Dexithea ; and left unto her the half of his people, men apt to arms, dividing unto them that craggy land;2 and so was gone sailing home, that king of Europa’s blood, to lovely Cnosus. And in nine months’ time his fair-tressed bride bare Euxantius 3 to be lord of that glorious isle . . .
(8 lines missing)
. . . when the daughters [of Damon] had fled [to a new and] sunshine-steeped home.4 Of his 5 seed came hardy-of-hand Argeius, who showeth6 the heart of a destining lion when he meeteth need of battle, came nimble-of-foot, and not without portion in the many noble gifts that his father Pantheides
1 after the visit of Zeus and Apollo to the daughters of Damon ?	2 * Ceos 3 described by the scholiast on Apol-
lonius of Rhodes i. 86 as the father of Miletus * Coressus ? 5 Euxantius’? if Argeius hailed from Coressus (Κορησσός) near Iulis, and the story of the Maidens (κόραι) was a local etymologising myth, we have the explanation of the appearance of the daughters of Damon in this ode (Festa) 6 the (Ik. is ‘ hath,’ confusing the permanent attribute with the occasional
1 I omit brackets where the supplements are reasonably
certain : before α 4 letter-bottoms as of ιτρι 2 J 3 Bl.
4 ορθόδικον (Wolff) or μοιρίδιον (J) would fit ; eVcτόμενον too
long 5 E, not ]u£	6 E 7 or 4κ ras 8 Barnett,
other suggestions too long	9 E (σι lost by haplogr.);
Jebb’s xpeiJs τι συμβολοΐ and Blass's xpetos e κ^ρβολοΊ both
too long 10 Housman
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άντ. ζ τόσα Παν[θεϊ8α κΧυτό^το-1 ξο9 ’Απόλλων ώττασεν άμφί τ’ ιατορία 150 ξείνων τε φιΧάνορι τιμά' εΰ δἐ Χαχών Χίαρίτων ττοΧΧοϊς τε θαυμασθείς βροτών αιών εΧνσεν ττεντε τταΐ-δα? με^αινήτους Χιιτών'
€7Γ. ζ' των ενα οί ΚρονίΒας 156 νψίζνγος 'ϊσθ μιόνικον
θήκεν άντ* ενερΓγεσιάν, Χηταρών τ άΧ-Χων στεφάνων εττίμοιρον. φαμϊ κα\ φάσω μεγιστον 160 κΰΒος εχειν άρετάν' πλούτο? $ε καί ΒειΧοΐσιν άνθρώττων όμιΧεΐ,2
στρ. η εθεΧει δ’ ανξειν φρενας άν-Βρός> ό δ’ εν ερΒων θεούς εΧπίΒι κυΒροτερα 1G5 σαίνει κέαρ· εΐ δ’ υ^ιείας θνατός εών εΧαχεν, ζώειν τ’ άττ οικείων εχει, πρώτοις ερίζει' τταντί τοι τερψις άνθ ρώττων βίω άντ. η εττεται νόσφιν γε νόσων 3 171 7τενίας τ' άμαχάνου.
Ισον 6 τ’ άφνεος ί-μείρει μεηάΧων ό τε μείων τχαυροτερων' το Βε πανί 75 των εύμαρεΐν ουό'εν yXv/cv θνατοΐσιν, άΧΧ’ αιεϊ τά φεν-ηοντα Βίζηνται κιχεΐν.
13“
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liad of the Lore! of Archery, were it in the art of healing, were it in the kindly service of strangers; aye and much had Pantlieides won of the Graces, and a marvel was lie become to many men, ere he passed away and left the five sons of great repute, of whom to one because of his father’s well-doing the high-throned son of Cronus hath given many bright wreaths,1 and now hath made him victor at the Isthmus.
I sav and ever shall, that the greatest honour belongeth to virtue and valour;2 though wealth mav be found walking with cowards and is fain enough to exalt a man’s spirit, a nobler hope doth cheer the heart of one that is good to the Gods ; and if, for all his mortality, he hath dower of health and can live on what is his own, then vies he with the first. Disease and helpless poverty apart, every human life is attended of delight. The poor desireth small things as much as the rich desireth great: to have a plenty of everything is no pleasure to mortal men, rather seek they to catch that which flies them.
1 the Inscription mentions a victory of Argeius as ayeveios or ‘beardless youth; at Xemea ; but that would be Inter than this, in which he is still competing among the naiSes or boys 2 the Gk. has the single word apera, which varies iu meaning between virtue anil valour or prowess
1 Kenyon 2 cf. Pint. Avd. Port. 14	τπ<ττίν kvSos
kt\., omitting (p-χμΧ καί) 3 P νον[σω]ν
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€ΤΓ.η ώτινι1 κουφόταται
θυμόν Βονεουσι μεριμναι,
180 οσσον αν ζώτ] χρόνον αν λελαχεν τιμάν2 άρετά δ’ επίμοχθο? μεν, τελενταθείσα V όρθώ?
[άνδρί κ\α\ 3 ευτε θάνρ \ει-
\πει 7τολυ]ζἡλωτσυ 4 εύκλεια? άγαλμα.
30	(π)
τω αύτω
στ	ρ."Α [if ον, ώ] 5 σεμνοδότειρα Φήμα,
ες Κεον ίεράν χαριτώ-νυμον φερουσ αγγελίαν, on μάχα? θρασύχειρο? 6 Άρ-5 γεΐο9 άρατο νικάν'
άντ. καλών δ’ άνεμνασεν οσ εν κλεεννω αυχενι ’Ισθμοί) ζαθεαν λιπόντε9 Εό^αυτίδα, να-σον επεΒείξαμεν εβΒομη-10 κοντά συν στεφάνοισιν επ. καλεί δἐ Μοῆτ’ αυθιγενης γλυκεΐαν αυλών καναχάν, γεραίρουσ’ επινίκιοις ΐΙανθείΒα φίλον υιόν.
1 Ε ·. Ρ οντινα (but a Greek could not avoid taking this
with θυμόν) 2 Maas : Ρ χρ. τονδ’ βλαχ^ν τιιιάν but un-
metrically, and roroe should be τούτον 3 BI.	* K
6	K: &ϊξ?ν ά (Blass) would fit, but we need a vocative,
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He whose heart is stirred by most vain solicitudes, he getteth his honour only for his lifetime ; as for virtue, it may give a man toil, but well completed it leavetli him, even though he die, a right enviable monument of fame.1
30 (ii)
For the Same 2
Up, thou £iver of things revered, make haste, O Rumour, to holy Ceos with a message of gracious words, and say that Argeius hath gotten him victory in the battle of sturdy hands, and brought to mind all the feats which we of the sacred isle of Euxantius have displayed with wreaths threescore and ten at the famous neck of Isthmus, and that the native Muse is calling up the sweet babble of the flutes and honouring the dear son of Pantheides with strains of victory.3
1 though this Papyrus must have had avZpi, Bacch. perh. wrote ορθοί άνζρα, ‘ well completed it setteth him up, and when he dies he leaves a right enviable,’ etc. 2 perh. an announcement of the victor}7 celebrated in the previous ode, written at Corinth Bacch. and sent as a letter to Ceos 3 i.e. Bacch. is preparing Ode 29?
for the only 3 extant Epinicia of Bacchvlides which have no vocative are incomplete ; cf. 37. 1	6 P θρασυχαρ	¥**
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31	(iii)
βέρων ι Χυρακοσίω ΐπποις 'Ολύμπια
στρ. α ’Αριστοκάρπου Έ,ικελίας κρέουσαν Δάματρα ίοστέφανόν τε κουραν υμνεί, ^Χυκύ^ωρε Κλείοῖ, θοάς τ *0-λυμπιοδρόμους 'I έρωνος ίππους, άντ. α [Γευ]το 1 yap συν ύπερόχω τε Νίκα 6 [συν ’Αγ[λαἱα τε παρ εύρυδίναν [Άλφέον, τόθι Δ]εινομένερς εθηκαν όλβιόν τ[ἐΛ:ο?2 στεφάνω]ν κυρήσαι, έπ.α θρόησε δε λ[αῖς απείρων'] 3 10 ‘ ΤΑ τρισευδαίμ[ων άνήρ,\ 4 09 παρά Ζηνος λαχων πλείσταρχον ' Κλλάνων ηερας οϊδε πυρηωθεντα πλούτον μη μελαμ-φαρεϊ κρύπτειν σκότω
στρ.β' βρύει μεν ιερά βουθύτοις έορταΐς,
1G βρύουσι φιλοξενίαις5 αηυιαί'
λάμπει δ’ υπό μαρμαρυηαίς ο χρυσός ύψιδαιδάλτων τριπόδων σταβέντων άντ.β' πάροιθε ναού, τόθι μέyιστov αλσο?
20 Φοίβου παρά Κασταλίας ρεεθροις Δελφοί διέπουσι. θεόν θεόν τις άyλaϊζέτω) ό yap άριστος όλβων·8 έπ.β' έπεί ποτέ καί δαμασίππου Αυδίας apxaykTav, 1
1 Ε, cf. 33. 4.S, not aevovro nor φεροντο, which are too
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31	(iii)
For Hif.ko of Syracuse
Victor in the Four-Horse Chariot-Race at Olympia 1
Of Demeter that riileth noblest-fniited Sicily, and of her daughter the Maid of the violet wreath,2 sing now thou, joy-bestowing Clio, and with them praise the swift steeds that ran for Hiero at Olympia. For with Victory the pre-eminent and Glory sped they beside the broad swirls of Alpheus, where they have made the happv child3 of Deinomenes to win a wreath, and a multitude past number hath cried ‘ Ho for a thrice-blessed man who possesseth of Zeus the widest-ruling office of all Greece and knoweth how to keep towered wealth unhidden of the black mantle of darkness ! ’
Rife are the shrines with festal offering of oxen, and rife also the streets4 with hospitalities ; and bright shines the flashing gold where high and rich wrought tripods have been set before the temple, in Phoebus’ great precinct that is served by the DeJphians beside the streams of Castaly.5 To the God should we bring our honouring gifts, to the God ; for therein lies the best of all good-fortune; witness the lord of horse-taming Lydia ; when Sardis
1 b.c. 46S	2 Hiero was hereditary priest of Demeter
and Persephone (Hdt. 7. l-~>3)	3 Hiero 4 of Syracuse,
where this ode is performed 5 the pedestals have been discovered on the Sacred Way at Delphi, see on Simon, 170
long	2 7 [ovov] too long	3 Blass	4 Kenyon
5 Richards : P -ics 6 P αγλαϊζ^θω γαρ κτ\.
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25 ευτε tαν 7Γ677 [ρωμἐυαυ] 1 Ζηνος τεΧε^ιουσαι κρι\σιν Ί,άρΒιες Τ1ερσά[ν εάΧωσαν στρ]ατω, Κροίσου 6 χρυσά[ορος]
arp.y	φύΧαξ’ ’Απόλλων, [ό δ’ ες ἄ]ελ7Γτου
άμαρ
30 μοΧων ποΧυ[8άκρυο]ν ουκ εμεΧΧε μίμνειν ετι [δουλοσό]υαυ, πυράν 8ε χαΧκοτειχεος 7Γ[ρο7Γάροι]#ευ αίλά? άυτ. y ναήσατ, ένθα σύ[ν άλὐχω] τε κε8να συν ευπΧοκάμοις τ’ επεβαιν άΧα[σ,ον]
35 θνηατράσι Βυρομεναις· χέρας δ’ ἐ? αΐπύν αιθέρα σφετερας άείρας ἐπ. γ' yeyojvev f 'Ύπερβιε 8αΐμον, που θεών εστιν χάρις ; που 8ε ΑατοίΒας άναξ ;
*'9·'
ερρουσ]ιν 2 Άλυαττα δόμοι,
οόδ’ άφἶΛῬεῖ]τ[αι μ’ ἔποἱυα] μυρίων
ων πρόπεμψ’ άηα\μάτω\ν,
στρ. δ' [άλλ’ αϊθεται Αν8ου παΧαιυ\ν άστν, [φοίυίσσεται αΊματι χρυσο]8ίνας 45 Πακτωλό?, άεικεΧίως γυναίκες εξ εύκτίτων μεγάρων ayovrar άντ. 8' τά 7τρόσθε δ’4 εχθρά φίΧα· θανεΐν γλὑ/αστου.’
τάτ’ είπε, Λτα'ι ίιβροβάταν κεΧευσεν άπτειν ξύΧινον 86μον. ε/cXayov 8ε 50 παρθένοι, φίΧας τ’ άυὲ ματρϊ χεΐρας επ. 8' εβαΧλον 6 yap προφανής θνα-τοΐσιν εχθιστος φόνων. άΧΧ' ἐ7Γ€1 8εινοΰ πνρός
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fulfilled the sentence delivered her by Zeus and was taken by the host of the Persians, Croesus Avas saved by Apollo of the golden bow. Aye, when he had come to that unlooked-for day, he would not a’vvait so woeful a lot as servitude, but had them build a pyre before his brazen-walled court and went up upon it with his trusty wife and his fair-tressed daughters Availing incessantly; and raised his hands towards high heaven and cried ‘ Almighty Spirit,1 where is the gratitude of the Gods? where is the Lord that Leto bare ? Fallen is the palace of Alyattes,2 [and I have no requital of the] thousand [gifts I gave;3 rather is the ancient] city [of Lydus aflame; the gold-eddied Pactolus4 [empurpled with blood], the women reft unseemly from the -well-built houses. What was hateful once is welcome now; sweetest it is to die.’
So speaking lie bade one of his soft-stepping men kindle the wooden pile. Whereat the maidens shrieked and threw up their hands to their mother ; for death foreseen is the hatefullest death to man. Nevertheless when the shining strength of that
1 Zeus? 2 father of Croesus, reigned c. 617-560 B.c. 3 ττροπ4μπ(ιν to give gifts, orig. processionally, cf. Aesch. Pers. 622, Theophr. Char. 30. 19	4 this river was said to
carry gold-dust
1 11. 25-34 restored by Kenyon (25, 3*2, 34), Kenyon-Weil
(36), Palmer (27), Jebb (29-31), Blass-Kenyon (33)	2 Frick;
πίτνουσιν too long 3 11. 41-43 E, 44 Kenyon-Blass (Jebb’s
suggestions do not fit till 44	4 P ττρόσθβν
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Χαμπρόν Βιάϊ[ξεν 1 με]νος,
55 Ζευς επιστάσας [μβλαγΛἙι;]#^? νέφος 2 σβενννεν ξανθά[ν φλόγα.] στρ. ε άπιστον ούόεν ότι θ\εον 3 με]ριμνα τεύχει· τότε ΑαΧογενης ’ ΑπόΧΧων φέρων ες 'Τττερβορεονς γέροντα 60 συν τανισφύροις κατενασσε κουραις άντ. ε δι* ευσεβειαν, ὅτι μέγιστα θνατων ες άγαθεαν άνέπεμψε Τίυθώ. οσοι γε μεν Έλλαδ’ εχουσιν οΰ τις, ώ μεγαίνητε 'Iερων^ θεΧησει επ. ε φάμεν σεο πΧείονα χρυσόν 66 Λοξία πεμψαι βροτων. εν \εγ]ειν5 πάρεστιν, όσ-τις μ]η φθάνω πιαίνεται, θεοφι\Χη φίΧιππον άνόρ άρήϊον 70 [τεθμ]ίου σκαπτρον Αιός στρ. ς [ίοπΧό]κων τε μερο[ς εχοντ^α Μουσαν [δ? Εει]μαΧεα 7τοτ[ἐ χειρι 8τ)]ών 6 [γηρ]αιός εφάμερον α[ῖτ<ις> όΧβο]ν 7 [άσυχ]α σκοπείς.8 βραχ[υν ευντα ειδώς··]9 άντ. ς \όοΧ\όεσσα δ’ εΧπις υπ\ο φρενεσσιν άνόρών]
70 [εφαμ]ερίων 10 ο δ’ άναξ[ίχρηαμος] [(Εκαβό]Χος είπε Φερη\τος vtr]11
1 or διαϊσσίν 2 11. 55-7 Kenyon (55), Palmer (56),
Kenyon—_Ζί (57)	3 θ[βὰν too long	4 Anon. sugg.
μ^Ύΐσταίρητ Ί. 6 11. 67-71 Blass (07, 70), Palmer (6S),
Herweiden (G9), Kenvon (71)	6 VA.-E ; 72 if. Jebb’s
is δ* έν], έττ’ edv]os, καίρι]α, a[p$pbs αΤσσ.]ν, 7ro[re χΰμα δαί]μων
are all too long, though his α]Ζψ’ "v<rt]y, if so read, Avould fit;
too long also are Blass’s ya\a\v6s and [aZova.v ψ]ι[\άρορ]α,
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awful fire nislied over them, then sent Zeus a black veil of cloud and quenched the yellow Hame. Nothing that comes of the care of a God passeth belief. So then, the Delos-born1 did bear away that old king to the land of the Hyperboreans and there give him dwelling, him and his slender-ankled daughters, by reason of his piety, because lie of all mankind had sent up the greatest gifts to hallowed Pvtho.
Yet of all the dwellers that are in Greece,2 O illustrious Hiero, no man can say that any hath given to Loxias3 so much gold as thou. If a man only batten not on envy, he will surely praise a favourite of Heaven, a lover of horses, a man of war, that holdeth the sceptre of the Lord of Laws, and eke hath share in the gifts of the violet-tressed Muses,—one who, though his hand was terrible once in war, looketh calmly now th.it lie is old on a happiness that is from day to day. well knowing it to be short. Yet deceitful is hope unto the hearts of us creatures of a day, witness the Far-darting Lord of the Oracle,3 who said unto the son 4 of Pheres, 4 As
1 the earliest offerings of the Hyperborean? -were to the Delian Apollo, according to H<lt. 4. 3'2ίϊ.	2 Hiero may
not be as rich as Croesus, but——	3 Apollo 4 Admctus
king of Thessaly, whom he served as neatherd
Schwartz’s ασφα\ί]α, and Kenyon’s 6 βουκό]\ος 7 E: for aur<ts> cf. o(7<7a</cis> 37. lo ; α[δτυ αϊ\ω- would lit. but the overlapping -v would leave too little space in the next line (V aSea too long ; Jebb’s cTcre rep<fi]y is too long even as α]ύτβ <τί>/>ψι]ν 8 Jebb (but ασνχα) ; traces of a circumflex over ]a and an erasure after σκοnels but no point 9 E 10 δολ. and in-α μ. Jebb, the rest E 11 E : in 77 <ρί\γ <£>i]\os (Wil.) is too long even without iota adscr.
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‘ Θυατόυ εύντα χρη δίδυμου? άέξειν err. ς yvώμaς) ότι τ’ αύρων όφ-εαι 80 μοϋνον άλίου φάος χωτι πεντηκοντ ετεα ζώαν βαθύπλουτον τελείς, όσια Βρων εύφραινε θυμόν τούτο yap κερΒεων ύπέρτατον.'
στρ. ζ' φρονέοντι συνετά yapvw βαθύς μεν 86 αιθήρ αμίαντος· ΰΒωρ 8ε πόντου
ου σάπεται· Βυσφόρυτος1 8' ό χρυσός· άνΒρϊ 8' ου θέμις πολιόν παρέντα
άντ. ζ' yηρaς θάλειαν αύτις ciyκομίσσαι 90 ηβαν. άρετάς yε μεν ου μινύνθη 2 * βροτών άμα σώματι φεyyoς, άλλα λΐούσά νιν τρέφει. 'Ιερών, συ 8' όλβου έπ. ζ' κάλλιστ επεΒείξαο θνατοΐς άνθεα' ττράξαντι 8' εύ 9δ ου φέρει κόσμον σιωπά' συν 8' άλαθεία καλών και μέλιyλώσσoυ τις υμνήσει χάριν] λληίας άηΒόνος.
32	(iv) τω αύτω [ΐ7Γ7τοι?] ΤΙύθια
στρ. α *Έτι Έ,υρακοσίαν φιλεΐ
πάλιν ό χρνσοκόμας Απόλλων,
άστύθεμίν θ' 'λέρωνα yεpaίpει’
τρίτον yap παρ' όμφαλόν υψιΒείρου χθονος
1 Ε, cf. φορννω and φορυt6s : Ρ ευφρόσυνα 8 J (cf.
μηκύνω) : Ρ μινύθει
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a mortal thou shouldest nurse two opinions, this, that thou wilt see but one more morrow’s sunlight, and the other that thou wilt have fifty years of a life of ample wealth. Cheer then thy heart by righteous deeds, for therein is the highest of all gains.’
I cry words the wise may understand : the deep sky is not to be defiled, the water of the sea doth not decay, gold cannot be tarnished ; but a man, he may not pass by hoary eld and then recover blooming youth.1 Yet virtue’s light waneth not with a man’s body, but is cherished by the Muse. Thou, Hiero, hast displayed before men the fairest of flowers; and one that hath succeeded getteth no honour of silence; so there shall be a true tale of things well done, and along with it men shall praise the grace of the honey-tongued nightingale of Ceos.2
32	(iv)
For the Same,
Victor with the Four-House Chariot at Pytho3
The golden-haired Apollo still loveth the city of Syracuse, and doeth honour unto Hiero the upholder of public right. For now a third time 4 is he sung
1 Hiero was sick of a mortal disease, and died in the following year; Baccli. is imitating Pindar Οΐ. 2. 93 and i. 1 (476 b.c.)	2 the poet 3 470 b.c. ; the same
victory is celebrated by Pindar Γ. i 4 he had won the horse-race at Delphi in 482 and 478
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5 ΐΐυθιόνίκος άείόεται
ώκυπό&[ων άρετα\ 1 συν ίππων. e.gP [Έ,ενοκράτεος θύγατερ, συν
[δέ τιμά θεός πάτερά’ ας άΧεκτωρ [μάκαρ, επεϊ θεΧον]τι νόω 10 [εύΧύρους εκατόν ττερ] ύμνους στρ.β' [κεΧαόέοντες ούκ] Ισόρ-I [ροπον εχοντα Χίκ]ας τάΧαντον 3 Αεινομενεός κ εηεραίρομεν υιόν, πάρεστιν δ’ εν 4 άηχιάΧοισι Κῴρα? μυχοΐς 15 μούνον επιχθονίων τάδε
μησάμενον στεφάνοις ερεπτειν Βύο τ ΌΧυμπιονίκας άείόειν. τί φερτερον ή θεοΐσιν φίΧον Ιόντα παντοόαπών 20 Χαηχάνειν άπο μοίραν εσθΧών ;
33	(ν)
[τω αύτω
κεΧητί ΌΧύμπια]
στρ. α' Εύμοιρε Έ,υρακοσίων ΙπποΖινητων στραταηε, ηνώσρ μεν Ιοστεφάνων Μοισάν ηΧυκύόωρον αγαλμα, των γε νυν 5 αΐ τις επιχθονίων,
1 Β1. an<l others (Ρ ]ί)	2 Ε: .Vs supplements do not
fit in S—10 nor account for /ce (13), and the poem was doubt-
less addressed to somebody (see on 30. 1)	3 Headlain
4 Ε: Ρ παρ^στΐαν
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along with the prowess of swift-footed horses for a victory won beside the centre of a high-cliffed land e.g at Pytho.
[O daughter of Xenocrates,1 the God doth honour to thy father], whose daughters spouse is happy because we could not so honour the son 2 of Deino-menes that he should keep the scales of Justice level,3 [even were we to chant] right willingly [unto the skilful string an hundred] hymns of praise.
Yet can we crown him -with wreaths as the only man on earth who hath achieved what he hath done in the glens of Cirrha by the sea, aye and we can sing of two victories Olympian.4 What is better than to receive a share in all manner of good things because one is dear unto the Gods?
33	(v)
[For the Same,
Victor in the Horse-race at Olympia δ]
Blest leader of armies unto the chariot-whirled men of Syracuse, thou if any man in this present world wilt judge truly of a joy-bestowing gift that is offered unto the Muses of the violet wreath.
1 Hiero’s third wife, cf. Find. Is. 2 Jrg., Sell. 0. 2. 29 2 Hiero 3 ίχοντα proleptic, i.e. 1 so that he should have praise in proportion to his deserts’ ; it is not unnatural to regard ‘ him ’ rather than ‘ us ’ as the weigher, for the exploits are his and so is the praise as soon as ‘ we ’ give it 4 in the horse-race in 476 (celebrated in Ode 33) and in 472	5 B.c. 476 ; the same victory is celebrated by
Pindar 01. i
VOL. in.
L
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όρθώς· φρένα δ’ εύθύόικον άτρέμ' άμπαύσας μέριμναν όεΰρ' <επ>άθ ρήσον1 νόω, εί 2 συν Ναρίτεσσι βαθυζώνοις ύφάνας 10 ύμνον άπο ζαθέας νήσον ξένος υμετέραν πεμπεν ες κΧειναν πόΧιν3 χρυσάμπυκος Ουρανίας κΧει--νός θεράπων' έθέΧει 4 15 yapvv εκ στηθ^ων χέων άντ. α αίνεΐν 'Ιέρωνα. βαθύν δ’ αιθέρα ξουθαΐσι τάμνων ύψον 7ΓΤερύηεσσι ταχεί-αις αίετος εύρυάνακτος άγγελο?
£0 Ζηνός ερισφαράηου
θαρσεϊ κρατερα πίσυνος ίσχύϊ, πτάσσοντι S' ορνι-χες Χι^/ύφθ oyyoL φόβω' οΰ νιν κορνφαί με^/άΧας ϊσχουσι γαίας 25 ούό' άΧός άκαμάτας
ΒνσπαίπαΧα κύματα' νω-μα 5 δ’ εν άτρύτω χάει Χεπτότριχα συν ζέφυρου πνοι-αϊσιν 6 εθειραν άρί-30 γυωτο? 7 άνθρώποις ίόεΐν επ. α' τως νυν και εμοί μύρια πάντα κέΧευθος υμετέραν άρεταν
ύμνειν8 κυανοπΧοκάμου θ' εκατι Νικάς χαΧκεοστέρνου τ "Αρηος,
35 Αεινομένευς άηέρω-
χοι παϊΒες' εΰ ερόων δε μη κάμοι θεός, ξανθότριχα μεν Φερένικον
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Give thy unerring brain a gentle respite from its cares, and turn thy mind’s eye this way, to look if it was with aid of the buxom Graces that a guest-friend of thine renowned as a servitor of golden-coifed Urania wove the song of praise he sent to a renowned city from a sacred isle.1 Fain would he pour the voice from his breast in praise of Hiero.
Cleaving the deep sky aloft with his swift brown pinions the eagle-messenger of the wide-dominioned Thunderer putteth sure trust in his mighty strength, and the shrill-voiced birds, they cower in fear. No stay to him are the summits of the great earth nor yet the steepy billows of the unwearied brine, but in a void unabating sped by a breeze from the west, plies he his glossy plumage conspicuous to the eye. Even so for me now are there paths ten thousand every way to praise your prowess/ O ye lordly children of Deinomenes,3 by grace both of dark-haired Victory and of brazen-breasted War ; 4 may Heaven never weary of blessing you! Gold-armed Morn saw that storm-swift courser the tawny Pherenicus
1 i.e. see if this is a good poem	2 Bacch. imitates
Pindar Is. 3. 19 (b.c. 4-78?)	3 Hiero, Pdyzelus, anil
Thrasybulus (Gelo was dead) 4 ref. (chieiiy) to the defeat of the Carthaginians at Himera, b.c. 480
1 Richards	2 Palmer: or better at? P rj	3 E,
‘epistolary past’: P πΐμ\πβι nKttvvav ei ττολιν 4 P adds 84: peril. edeAev (E), of. 3S. 73	5 Walker, despite Sell,
lies. Tli. 11(3: V νωμαται 6 I1 πνοσ.ισιν 7 P inserts μ€τ 8 Palmer: P νμνεϊ: cf. Find. Is. 3. 19 iF.
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ΆΧφέον τταρ ενρνΒίναν πώλου άεΧΧοΒρόμαν 40 ε18ε νικάσαντα χρυσόπαχνς Άώ?,
στρ. β' ΤΙνθώνί τ εν ayaQka'
ya δ’ επισκήπτων πιφανσκω· οΰττω νιν ύπο προτερων ίππων iv ayodvi κατεχρανεν κόνις 45 προς τεΧος ορνύμενον. ρίπο, yap ίσος Βορεα ον κνβερνηταν φυΧάσσων ΐεται νεόκροτον
νικάν 'Ιερωνι φιΧοξείνω τιτυσκων.
50 οΧβιος ωτινι θεός 1
μοίραν τε καΧών επορεν συν τ’ επιζήΧω τύχα άφνεον βιοτάν διάγειυ· ού yap τις επιχθονίων 55 πάντα y ευδαίμων εφν. άντ. β' [<και yap 2 7τ]οτ’ ερειψιπνΧαν [παιδ’ άνίκ]ατον Xkyovaiv \8νναι Διὸς] 3 apyiKepav-νου δώματα Φερσεφόνας τανισφύρου, 60 καρχαρ68οντα κνν ά-ξοντ ες φάος εξ Αι8α, vlbv άπΧάτοι Ετίδυα?· ένθα 8υστάνων βροτών ψνχάς ε8άη παρά Κωκυτοΰ ρεεθροις, 65 οιά τε φνΧΧ* άνεμος ’Ίδα? άνά μηΧοβότονς πρώνας άμγ^στἀ? 8ονεΐ’ ταϊσιν 8ε μετεπρεπεν εϊ8ω-
14 8
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victorious beside the broad eddies of Alpheus and at hallowed Pytho.1 I lay hand to earth and swear tliat lie hath never sped goalward fouled with the dust of fore-running horses ; for his speed is the speed of the North-Wind as he flies ’neath his safe-seated pilot to win for the hospitable Hiero new plaudits and another victory.
Happy the man whom God hath made share in honours and hath given Avitli that enviable lot lifelong riches too. For no man on earth is fortunate in all things; Avitness the tale of that gate-breaker invincible,2 that child of sheen-1 evined Zeus Λνΐιο went down to the house of slender-ankled Persephone, for to fetch up to the light from Hades the jag-toothed hound3 that was son of Echidna the unapproachable. There was he ware of the spirits of hapless mortals, there beside the stream of Cocytus like leaves a-quiver in the wind on the gleaming shoulders of Ida where the sheep go grazing, and
1 cf. Arg. Pind. 01. i 2 Heracles sacked Troj', Oechalia, and Pylos 3 Cerberus
1 11. 50-55 cf. Stob. FL 98. 26, 103. 2, Apost. 12. 65 e 2 Jurenka : μάν is too long 3 Palmer
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Χον θρασυμεμνονος ey-70 χεσπάΧου Πορ^ανὶδα. επ. βί τον 8’ ώς ϊ8εν ' ΑΧκ μην ιος θαυμαστός ήρως
τεύχεσι Χαμπομενον, νευράν επεβασε λιγυπλαγγῆ κορώνας, χαΧκεόκρανον δ’ επειτ εξ-75 βίλετσ Ιον άνα-
πτύξας φαρέτρας πώμα· τω δ’ εναντία ψυχά προφανή Μελεἀγρου καί νιν ευ ε18ώς προσεΐπεν ‘ Ύίε Αιος μεγάλου,
80 στάθί τ εν χώρα, γεΧανώσας τε θυμόν
στρ. y μη τανσιον προίει
τραχυν εκ χειρών οίστον ψυχαΐσιν επι φθιμένων οΰ τοι 8εος.’ ώς φάτο' θάμβησεν 8 άναξ 85 ’Αμφιτρυωνιάδας
ειπεν τε* 'Ύίς αθανάτων ή βροτών τοιουτον ερνος θρεψεν εν ποια χθονί; τις 8’ εκτανεν ; η τάχα καΧΧίζωνος "Ηρα 90 κείνον εφ* άμετερα
πεμψει κεφαΧα· τα 8ε που ΐΙαΧΧά8ι ξανθά μεΧει τον 8ε προσεφα Μελἐαγρο?
8ακρυόεις· ‘ ΧαΧεπον 95 θεών παρατρεψαι νόον άντ. y άνόρεσσιν επιχθονίοις'
καί yap αν πΧάξιππος ΟΙνευς παΰσεν καΧυκοστεφάνου
Γ5°
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among them outstanding the shade of that staunch wielder of spears, Porthaon’s son.1
And when the wondrous hero-child of Alcmena beheld him in his shining armour, first drew he the shrill-twanging string to his bow’s end, and then, opening the lid of his quiver, picked out a bronze-headed arrow. But the ghost of Meleager appeared now close before him and spake as one that knew him vvell^ saying, ‘Son of great Zeus, stay thou there and calm thy heart, and launch not vainly from thy hands a brute arrow against a dead man’s ghost. There’s naught to fear.’ The princely son of Amphitryon marvelled at his words and said, ' What God or man reared such a scion as this, and where? and who slew him? Sure the fair-girdled Hera will soon send the slayer of such an one against me also—albeit flaxen-haired Pallas, me-tliinks, will look to that.’
Then answered Meleager weeping, ‘ Hard is it tor earthly man to bend the will of a God. Else would my father Oeneus the smiter of steeds have made
1 Meleager
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σεμνάς χόλον ΑρτεμιΒος λευκωλενου 100 λισσόμενος πόλεων
τ’ αιγών θυσίαισι πατήρ καλ βοών φοινικονώτων άλλ5 άνίκατον θεά
βσχεν χόλον* εύρυβίαν δ’ εσσευε κουρά 105 κάπρον άναιΒο μάχαν ες καλλίχορον Καλυδώ-ν', ένθα πλημύρων σθενει ορχους 67τεκειρεν όΒόντι, σφάζε τε μήλα βροτών 110 θ' οστις είσάνταν μόλοι, επ. y τω δε στυ^/εράν Βήριν Έλλαυωυ άριστοι στασάμεθ’ ενΒυκεως εξ άματα σϋνεχεως' επεϊ δε Βαίμων κάρτος Αίτωλοΐς ορεξεν,
115 θάπτομεν ονς κατεπε-
φνεν σϋς εριβρύχας επαίσσων βία,
’Ay καϊον εμών τ Αηελαον1 φ[ίλτ]ατου 2 κεΒνών άΒελφεών ου? τεκεν εν με^/άιροις
120 πατρός ’Αλθαία περικλειτοίσιν Οίνεος' στρ. Β' [συν τ ω]λεσε 3 μοϊρ’ όλοά
{πλευνα^ς·4 οι) γαρ πω Βαΐφρων [παϋσεν] χόλον αδρότερα Αατους θυ^άτηρ, περί δ’ αϊθωνος Βοράς 125 μαρνάμεθ' ενΒυκεως
Κουρήσι μενεπτολεμοις' ενθ' ἐγω πολλοΐς συν άΧλοις Τφικλον κατεκτανον
εσθλόν τ Αφάρητα, θοους μάτρωας' ού yap 152
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cease the wrath of rosebud-wreathed Artemis, the reverend, the white-armed, when he besought her with the sacrifice of so many goats and red-hacked oxen. But nay, the Goddess-Maiden’s wrath was irresistible, and she sped a wide-mighted boar, shameless in battle, into the lawns of Calydon, where on the flood of his strength lie went goring the vine-rows and slaying the sheep together with every man that came athwart his way. With a right good will and for six days together did we that were the flower of the Greeks maintain a loathsome warfare against him, and when God gave us Aetolians the mastery, we buried those that were slain by the violent onset of the squealing boar, Ancaeus to wit and Agelaiis the dearest of my trusty brethren whom Althaea bare in the far-famed palace of my father Oeneus ; a ye, and with them did a dire fate destroy yet others; for Leto’s wily1 * huntress-daughter stayed not her wrath, and with a right good will fought we the stubborn Curetes for the tawny hide. And 1 slew in that fight, among many more, Iphiclus and noble Aphares the swift brethren of my mother ;
1 or warlike ; the reference is to Artemis
1 Kenyon: P ayye\ov 2 E; φίρτατον is too long 3 E;
npbs δ’ or των δ’ would be too long 4 Housman
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130 καρτερόθυμος''\ρης
κρίνει φίλον εν πολεμώ' τυφλά δ’ εκ ψειρών βέλη ψυχαϊς επι δυσμενέων φοίτα, θάνατόν τε φερει 135 τοΓισιν άν δαίμων θελη. άντ. δ’ ταυτ ούκ επιλεξαμενα Ώεστίου κούρα δαίφρων μάτηρ κακόποτμος εμοί βουλευσεν όλεθρον άτάρβακτος ηυνα'
140 καϊε τε δαιδαλεας
εκ Χάρνακος ωκύμορον φιτρόν άηκλαυσασα,1 τον δη μοίρ' επεκλωσεν ιτότε 2 ζωάς όρον άμετερας εμμεν. τυχόν μεν 145 Λ,αϊπύλου Κλύμενον παϊδ' άλκιμον εξεναρί-ζων άμώμητον δέμας,
7τυρβών π ροπάροιθε κιχήσας' τοι δε προς ευκτιμεναν 150 φευηον άρχαίαν πόλιν επ. δ ΤΙλευ ρωνα' μινύνθη 3 δε μοι ψυχά γλυκεία'
yvoiv δ’ όλι^/οσθενεων,
αίαΐ' πύματον δε πνεων δάκρυσα τλάμων,
ciyXaav ήβαν προλείπων.’
155 φασϊν άδεισιβόαν
’Αμφιτρυωνος παϊδα μουνον δη τότε τεηξαι βλεφαρον, ταΧαπενθεος πότμον οίκτίροντα φωτός' καί νιν άμειβόμενος
160 τοι’ 4 εφα' 5 ‘ Θνατοϊσι μη φΰναι φεριστον
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for hardy-hearted Ares distinguisheth not a friend in war, and the javelins go and come blindly from the hand ’gainst the lives of the foemen, and bring deatli to whom God will.
f With no thought of this, my ill-starred mother/ the wily daughter of Thestius, plotted, fearless woman, my destruction^, and turned key and took from the carven chest the swiftly-dooming log which Fate had ordained long before to be the bourne of my life.1 2 It so fell out that I had overtaken before the walls of their ancient well-built city of Pleuron, whither they fled, the faultless figure of a man, to wit Daipvlus’ valiant son Clymenus, and was in act to slay, when sweet life went faint within me and I felt strength fail—all me!—-and with my last breath wept my woe for the glorious youth that I must leave behind me.’
’Tis said that then for the only time was the eyelid of Amphitryon’s son, that never feared war-cry, wetted with a tear, because lie pitied the fate of that suffering wight; and he answered him, f Best were it for mortals never to be born nor ever
1 Althaea 2 i.e. burnt the log whose life was fated to go with her son’s, cf. Swinburne Atalanta in Calydon
1 Brooks, or α^κλάσασα (Shackle) ? P «γκλαυσασα
2 Kenj'on : P rore 8 jebb, cf. 32. 90 : P μινννθα 4 Jebb : P τοιδ’ with i erased and o altered to α	5 Stob. FI. 9S. 27
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στp. e μηδ’ άεΧίου ττροσιΒειν
φ£η/Γγος' άΧΧ’ ού yap τις £στιν ττράξις τάΒε μυρομενοις, χρη κείνο Xeyeiv οτι καλ μεΧΧει τεΧεΐν. 165 ηρά τις £ν μεηάροις ΟΙνηος άρηϊφίΧου εστιν άΒμητα θυηάτρων σοι φυάν άΧιηκία;
τάν κεν Χπταράν εθεΧων θείμαν άκοιτιν.3 170 τον Be μενετττοΧεμου ψνχά προσεφα Μελεά-ypov‘ 1 Αίττον χΧωραύχενα εν Βώμασι Ααϊάνειραν, νηϊν ετι χρυσέας 175 ΚύπριΒος θeXξιμβpότoυ., άντ. ε ΧενκώΧενε ΚαΧΧιόπα, στάσον εύποίητον άρμα αυτού· Αία τε ΚρονίΒαν ΰμνησον ΌΧύμττιον άρχαηον θεών 180 τον τ άκαμαντοροαν
ΆΧφερν ΤίεΧοπός τε βίαν και Π ίσαν, ενθ^ 6 κΧεεννός ττοσσϊ νικάσας Βρόμω ηΧθεν Φερενικος ες εύrTΓύpyoυς Ξυρακόσ-185 σας 'Ιερωνι φέρων εύΒαιμονίας ιτεταΧον. χρη δ’ άΧαθείας χάριν αίνεΐν, φθόνον άμφοτεραισιν χερσίν άττωσάμενον,
190 εϊ τις εύ πράσσοι βροτών. εττ. ε' Βοιωτός άνηρ ταΒε1 φών[ησε yXvKeiav] ΉσιοΒος πρόττοΧος
ΧΙουσάν, ον άν αθάνατοι τι[μώσι, τοίτω]
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to look upon the sunlight; but seeing no good cometh of these laments, one should speak of that he is like to accomplish. Is there, I ask thee, in the palace of warrior Oeneus an unwedded daughter like in beauty unto thee ? I would fain make such an one my splendid bride.’ Whereat the ghost of the stedfast warrior Meleager answered him · ‘ Deianeira left I at my home with the green of youth upon her sweet neck, unwitting still of the golden enchantress Cypris.’ 1
0	white-armed Calliope, stay thou here thy well-wrought chariot, and sing now of Zeus Son of Cronus, Olympian captain of the Gods, and of Alpheus’ never-wearying flood, of the might of Pelops,2 and of Pisa, where the feet of the renowned Pherenicus won the race he hath come back from unto embattled Syracuse with a leaf of happiness for Hiero.3 Now we should thrust envy aside with both hands, and if any man succeed; give praise for truth’s sake. On this wise spake a man of Boeotia, Hesiod, servitor of the sweet Muses,f Whomso the Immortals honour,
1	Deianeira compassed H.’s death, cf. 11 ; the point is that Fate is fulfilled in the end 2 Pelops’ grave was in the ‘altis5 or sacred enclosure of Olympia 3 the garland of wild-olive which was the prize at Olympia
1 P ra5e 2 Bralm 3 11. 103-4 Housnian
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και βροτών φήμαν επ[εσθαι.]
195 πείθομαι εύμαρεως
εύκΧεα κεΧεύθου γλωσσαυ ού\_κ άποτρα-πών] 1
πεμπειν Ιερωνί’ τόθεν yap πυθμένες θάΧΧουσιν εσθΧ[οίή\ 2 τούς 6 μεηιστοφύτωρ 3 200 Ζευς ακινήτους εν είρήν[α φυΧάσσοι.] 4
,34 (vil,
Αάχωνι Κείω [παιδί] σταόιεϊ ΟΧυμπια στρ. α Χάχων Χίος μεyίστου Χάχε φερτατον πόόεσσι κύόος επ' ΆΧφεου προχοαϊς [· άμετρα,] 5 δι* όσσα πάροιθεν 5 άμπεΧοτρόφον Κεον άεισάν ποτ 'ΟΧυμπία πυξ τε και στάόιον κρατούσαν στεφάνοις εθείρας στρ. β' νεανίαι βρύοντες·
10 σε &ε νυν άναξιμόΧπου
Ουρανίας ύμνος εκατι νικάς,
’Χριστομενειον ω ποόάνεμον τεκος, yεpaίpει προόόμοις άοι-15 όαΐς, ότι στάόιον κρατή-σας Κ εον εύκΧεϊξας.
1 Ε, cf. 38. 20 (ουκ eKTOs δίχας would surely have been thought cacophonous) 2 K 3 E: V -πατωρ 4 Wil, Platt 5 E; gives a good contrast between πάροιθεν here and σε νυν below ; the ode is divided into 3 parts of 3, 0, 7 11.
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the good report of men doth follow him also. Readily am I persuaded1 to send I Hero a taming voice without swerving’ from the path/ for from such praise spring ^ood stocks which I pray the Great Gardener may keep undisturbed in peace.3
34	(vi)
For Lachon of Ceos
Victor in the [Bovs’] Foot-race at Olympia 4
The feet of Lachon have gotten him of most great Zeus the best of glories at the outpourings of Alpheus.5 Past number are the deeds for which young men with wreaths thick upon their locks have sung erstwhile at Olympia for victories of vinerearing Ceos in ring and in race-course. And now a hymn of Urania queen of song is chanted before thy house, O wind-footed son of Aristomenes, in honour of the victory in the foot-race with which thou hast given Ceos fame.6
1 Hiero had evidently asked for the ode 2 i.e. ‘ niy
praise is not more than the truth' (exaggeration would invoke Nemesis against the person praised) 3 metaphor prob. from vine-cuttings or slips, which if they ‘take’well are left to become trees, cf. Ale. Ox. Γαρ. ITiSS. 15. ii. 19 ;
Bacchylides calls his native Ceos αμττς\οτμό<ρο% and doubtless
knew the process well (34. ό) 4 is.c. 452 ; cf. Oxyrh. Register
Ox. Γαρ. '222, where the name is given as Λακών see on ‘29
init.) ; the Ccan inscription gives Ααχων Afiaroueveos σταδιον twice among the Xemean victories 5 an untranslatable play upon the name Lachon suggests a happy omen 6 the ode seems to have been performed as a greeting to the victor when he returned to Ceos
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35	(vii)
τώ αύτώ
στρ. Ή Χιτταρά θύηατερ θρόνου τε και
Ννκτό?, σε ττεντηκοντα μ[ηνες, 'Αμέρα,]1 εκκαιδεκάταν εν ΌΧυμττ[ία κεΧενον-] [σιν] βαρνβρ[δμοιο Ζηνδς] εκατι 2 5 [ἐ]υτό? αίμα[σίας κΧεεννάς] κρίνειν τα[χντάτά τε] 3 Χαιψηρων ποδών "ΕΧΧασι και ηνίων άρισταΧκες σθένος· α δε συ ττρεσβύτατον νείμρς ηερας νικάς, εττ άνθρώποισιν ένδοξος κεκΧη-10 ται καλ ττοΧνζήΧωτος. ’Αρ[ιστομἐνει]ου4 [ε£]τ’ εκόσμη[σας στε]φάν[οισι Αάχω]υα, Λί7·5 [δὴ τότε που κ’]%€ Χ,αιρόΧαν [γαί-]
[ας ενερθε κεί]μενον 6ίσββ[ἐ?]
I [ϊαμ εττ’ δϊζ]υω θαν[άτω] δ[αμασιστ]όμο>6 15 [— u» — ῴ]*λ[.]ι ττατρίδος [- w — ^ — Α\νεοκρίτου [	]υ άτεκνον
άντ.
{first 8 ίνἱειτ of the antistrophe lost; then 9 mutilated lines containing παῖδας Έλλά-|[νων], [Keov? πο]-λυάμ7Γ€λ[ον], [ακἡρ]ατον ΰμν[ον], Ζηνος iv; then the first 3 lines of the epode lost)
1 11. 2-5 E, C.Ii. 1923. 148 {μηνπ J) 2 frags. 29 and 33 {K) belong here (E and Lamacraft)	3 P must have omitted
τα 4 11. 10-11 Housm. et al. (evr’ E): Αp. patronymic as in Boeotian (no room for παϊδα in 11)	5 E, but junction
of 11. 12-17 with 11 and placing of 11. 26-34, though probable, is not certain 6 must have been compressed as €υδοξοί κ€κλη· (9) ; cf. 11. 19, 31. 23, 40. 50 l6o
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35	(vii)
For the Same
Thou radiant daughter of Time and Night, fifty months command thee, Day that art sixteenth at Olympia/ by favour of deep-nimbling Zeus to judge for Greece within a far-famed wall 2 both speed of nimble foot and pre-eminent might of limb ; and to whomsoever thou mayst award the chiefest meed of victory, he is forthwith called famous and much-envied among men. When thou gavest the wreath’s adornment unto Lachon son of Aristomenes [O then sure came unto] Chaerolas [in the earth] below a pious [medicine against] Death, that woeful silencer of lips 3
(3 mutilated lines containing . . fatherland . . newly decided . . childless; then 8 lines lost ; then 9 mutilated lines containing . . sons of the Greeks . . [Ceos’ isle] of many vines . . a pure hymn of praise . . Zeus; then 3 lines lost)
1 months were local in Greece; 50 and 49 lunar months, alternately, separated the successive Olympic festivals, which lasted from the 11th to the ltiih of the Elean months Apollonius or Parthenius. The boys' events took place on the 14th, but the great banquet at the Prytaneum was on the last day, and it was then prob. that this ode was performed 2 of the Altis 3 Chaerolas for the name cf. Bechtel Gr. Personennamen, p. 4G3) seems to have been a kinsman, perh. grandfather, of the winner ; somewhat as in Find. P. 5. 9S ff., the winner’s wreath of victory, like an offering to the dead, gives his kinsman, -who would have praised him but for death, temporary resurrection, as Pindar's ode gave it to the ancestors of Arcesilas
l6 i
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έπ. ΥΙυθωνά re μη\οθύταν
υμνέων Χεμέαν τε και Ισθμόν.
40 γα ο εττισκητπων χέρα κομττάσομαΓ συν άλα-θεία he παν Χάμπει χρέος' οΰπς ανθρώπων κ\_αθ' Ἕλλα-] 1 νας συν 2 άΧικι χρόνω 45 παΐς εων avijp re κ’λβυ-] νας εδέξaro νικάς.
ώ Ζεν κεραυνεηχές, κα[1 err apy]v ρόδινα3 δχβαϊσιν ΆΧφειον reXέσ[aς με*/\αΧόκΧεας θεοοότους εύχιίς, περί /cp[ari τ’ ό]7Γά[σσα]? 50 yXavKov Αίτωλίδος άνδημ εΧαίας εν ΓΤέΧοπος Φρυηίου κΧεινοΙς άέθΧοις.
36	(viii)
Αότομηδει ΦΧειασίω irevra6X(p Χέμεα
arp. α Αόξαν, ώ χρυσαΧάκασοι Χάρτες, πεισίμβporov δοίηφ, έπει ΧΙουσάν ye 4 ΙοβΧεφάρων θειος προφ^ας evrυκος ΦXeiovvra re και Νεμεαίου 5 Ζην'ος εύθαΧες πέδον νμνειν, οθι 5 μηΧοδαί^αν θρέψεν ά ΧευκώΧενος "Ηρα περικΧεπών άέθΧων π pur ον 'Η ρακΧεϊ βαρνφθοηηον Xέovra.
6 2
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. . . singing of Pytho and her sacrifices, and of Nemea also and Isthmus.1 I will lay hand to earth and make boast—and truth alone can set any matter in the light—that none ever, boy or man. hath received more triumphs among the Greeks in an equal time. O Zeus whose spear is the levin-bolt;, on the banks of silver-eddied Alpheus too hast thou granted his prayers in a fulfilment famousing and God-given^ and bestowed about his head the grey anadem of Aetolian olive2 in the renowned jousts of Phrygian Pelops.
36 (viii)
For Automedes of Phlius Victor in the Five-Events at Nemea Ye Graces of the golden distaff, deign to bestow the repute that winneth men; for a divine spokesman of the violet-eyed Muses3 is ready to sing praise of Phlius and the thriving plain of Nemean Zeus, where white-armed Hera reared the ravening roaring lion that was the first of Heracles’ renowned labours.
1 doubtless a list of the winner's victories 2 so called after Oxylus the Aetolian Heracleiil ‘ founder' of Elis 3 the poet
1 Blass 2 Heaillam : Per 3 11. 47-1), lUass (apy. Headlam)	1 Blass : P re	5 Kenyon : P ότι
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άντ. a κείθι φοινικάσπιΒες ημίθεοί 11 πρώτιστου Άpyείωv κριτοί
αθΧησαν επ' Άρχεμόρω 1 2 τον ξανθοΒερκής πεφν' άωτεόουτα 2 Βράχων υπεροπΧος, σάμα μεΧΧοντος φόνου.
15 ώ μοίρα ποΧυκρατες' ον νιν ττεϊθ' ΌϊκΧείΒας πάΧιν στείγειν ες ευάνΒρους άy\υLάςό] ἐλπι? ανθρώπων ύφαίρ[εϊται νόημ]α·3 επ. α α καί τότ 'ΆΒραστον Ταλ[αῖ07'ίδαν] 4 20 7τεμπεν ες Θήβας ΥΙοΧννείκεϊ πXayκ[τω βοαθόον.] 5
κείνων απ' εύΒόξων άφωνων εν Νεμεα κΧείνοϊ βροτών ο'ί τριετεΐ στεφάνω ξανθάν ερεψωνται κόμαν.
25 ΑυτομήΒει νυν γε νικά-σαντί νιν Βαίμων εΒωκεν. στρ.β' πενταεθΧοισιν yap ενεπρεπεν ώς άστρων Βιακρίνει φάη 6 νυκτός ΒιχομηνίΒος εύφεyyής σεΧάνα*
30 τοῖθ9 'ΕΧΧάνων Βί άπείρονα κύκΧον φαϊνε θαυμαστόν Βεμας,
Βισκον τροχοειΒεα ρίπτων καί μεΧαμφύΧΧου κΧάΒον άκτεας ες αίπεινάν προπεμπων 35 αίθόρ' εκ χειρός βοάν ώρινε 7 Χαών
1 Ρ α^λησαντταρχ. (no trace of correction of π to eir)
2 Neil: P aaayevoyTa 3 Blass (not seeing, however, that ]a
is visible): Jebb’s irpovoias is too long 4 Kenyon 0 E\
Blass’ ]προξεν[ belongs to 1. 76 ; cf. Ionic βωθ4χ, Aeol. βάθόημ;,
Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 3. 370, 2. 296	6 With some hesitation I
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There the crimson-shielded demi-gods that were the flower of the Argives held the earliest jousts, held them for the sake of Archemorus slain in slumber by a huge and yellow-eyed serpent, an omen of coming slaughter.1 Yet O thou powerful Fate ! The son of Oicles2 could not prevail on them to march back unto their populous streets. Hope robbeth men of their understanding ; and then too it was she that sent Adrastus son of Talaiis to Thebes for to aid the wandering Polyneices. From those renowned jousts at Nemea comes fame to anv mortal that crowneth flaxen hair with wreath biennial; 3 and now God hath given the same to the victorious Automedes. For he was conspicuous among the five-event-men even as the brilliant Moon of the mid-month night surpasseth the stars in radiance ; aye even thus shone the marvellous figure of him amid the vast ring of Greeks, as he hurled the rounded quoit or evoked the people’s shouts at the launching of a branch of the dark-leaved elder into high heaven,
1 Archemorus, the infant son of Lyeurgus king of Nemea, when his nurse left him to show a spring to the Seven Warriors as they passed on their way from Argos to Thebes, was killed by a serpent ; whereupon they returned, buried him, and founded the Xemean Games in his honour 2 Araphiaraus the seer with the Seven on their expedition against Thebes 3 the Xemean Games were held in the 2nd and 4th years of each Olympiad
keep P’s reading, which (cf. Manil. i. -471 aiul Housman's note), if right, means ‘distinguishes the magnitudes of the stars/ i.e. leaves only the brightest ones visible ; an alternative is to read διακρίζα φάει ‘ surpasses the stars in brightness’ (which in either case must be the general intention of the passage, and is therefore given opposite) and compare Aescli. Clio. 932 αιμάτων επάκρισ* and Sell., Hesych. έπηκρισ*v	7 Housraan: P ωτρνν*
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άντ. β η τεΧευτάσας αμάρνημα παΧας' τοίω[ς νπτερθ]νμω σθενει1 yuia\X.Kea σώσματα 7τ[ἐυτ’] αία πεΧάσσας2 ΐκετ’ [Άσωπ^υ3 ιταρά πορφυροδίναν,
40 τοι) κΧεος πάσαν χθόνα
ηΧθεν καί βπ έσχατα Νείλου· ταί τ επ' ενναεΐ πάρω οίκενσι θερμώδοντος ἐγγεωυ Γστope? κουραι διωξίπποι 'Άρηος, επ.β' σών, ώ ποΧυζήΧωτε άναξ ποταμών,
40 eKyovwv^yevaavro και νψιπνΧονΤροίας ὲδο?· στείχει δι’ ενρείας κεΧεύθου μύρια πάντα φάτις σά? */ενεάς Χιπαρο*
50 ζώνων θυ^/ατρών, ας θεοί συν τύχαις ωκισσαν άρχα-yovs άπορθητων ayviav. στρ. y τις yap ονκ οϊδεν κνανοπΧοκάμον (~)ηβας ενδμα\τον πόΧί]ν, c.g.5 [ὑ τ<ῖν μεγαλώνν]μον Aiycvav, μεyίστoυ 56 [Ζ?πό? α ζευχθείσα Χ~]εχει τεκεν ήρω,
[νίς] 6 Se σώ[τειραν πέδ]ου [ὑ π]ᾶ? βάσανον [Κεμε]αίων [ευρεν ό ζ]α[των κρι]τ[άς,~]
60 τ[ίς δ’ ίσ#’ ος "Αρπινναν κραταιο]υ
’A[pe«9 ουκ οΙ]δ[ευ] εΰπεπΧον [συ]'[υευυοι.] άνT.y ή[δε Κερκύρ]άν7 έΧικοστεφα[νον] κ[ούραν, τ6]σαι τ’ αΧΧαι θεών 8
1 Kerrycm-i,' (τοιψδ5 too long)	Σ Ken}Ton-Jurenka ;
Tr[pjs y)aio. would also fit 3 Housman et al. 4 Jurenka et al. : P eyyovoi	5 E (55 Bl.) 6 P must have added
ου and (below) read ή not ηι 7 or KAetcWv? Corcyra, i66
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or his completing the quick sleight of tlie wrestling-match.1 Even in such wise did his lofty-hearted might bring to ground strong-limbed bodies five, ere he came to the bank of purple-eddied Asopus. a river the fame whereof is gone into every land, even to the remotest parts of Nile ; the prowess of thy offspring,2 thou much-envied prince of streams, was tasted by the cunning spearwomen children of charioting Ares.,3 that dwell nigh the fair flood of Thermodon,4 yea and by the towering dwelling-place of Troy; by a wide path everywhere marcheth the measureless bruit of thy family of bright-girdled daughters,5 whom Gods so happily stablished as captains of city-wavs unravageable. For who knoweth not the vvell-l)iiilt citv of the dark-haired Thebe, or Aegina [of great c.q. name] who bore a hero 6 in wedlock with most great Zeus? Who knoweth not her 7 that watcheth o’er the land where every man [that seeks judgment findeth] the test given by the Xemeans? [And who but knows Harpinna,8] the fair-robed bed-fellow [of Ares,] and [Corcvra 9 damsel] of the twining wreath, aye and other the modest maids that were bedded
1 i.e. quoit, javelin, and wrestling; the other two events of the pentathlon were the jump and the foot-race, in which Automedes apparently failed; three events were enough to secure victory (Aristid. 3. 339)	2 Telamon, Aias, Achilles,
Xeoptolemus 3 the Amazons 4 in Pontus 5 the daughters of Asopus, of whom we here haw, a partial list, are the subject of a poem by Corinna (33)	6 Acacus
7	Xemea 8 mother of Oenomaus 9 or perk. Cleone, see opp.
however, completes the list of the five ‘ Daughters’ dedicate·! at Olympia by the Phliasians (Paus. 5. 22. 5), and for -άν cf. αλαθίίά 12. 204	8 11. 63-0.3 Jebb (P must have had τοσσχι
and evvaitTiv)
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ε[νναϊς εδ]άμησαν αριηνώτοι^ παΧαιού 65 [παῖδε? αί]δοῖαι ποταμού κεΧάδοντος, c.g.1 [ου νυν άγλα]ἀυ πόΧιν
[κώμοι τ’ ίαχον σί τε νίκα[ν]
[βαὑμίτοι? αν[Χών βοαϊ [τίονθ’ 2 όμιΧο[ύσαι ; μάΧι[στα]
ΤΟ [ΖηνΙ χρή μ’ αει φέρειν 'Ήρα τ]β τ[ιμ]αυ, ἐ7Γ. γ' [/ιονὶαυ δ’ επειτα Ζην'οτ ερισθε]νεος I	[%ρ] νσἐα [ν τΐβεντα ΙόπΧοκον εν είπεΐν
[Κνπριν,Ι 3
[μ]άτ[ειραυ αβνάμπτων ερώτων1 e.p'.5 [ζῶν δε /cal /cXe]irar βμοτοῖ?
, 75 [ὶυα τεωυ με]λάωυ
[βύαγομεΰυτα^ 7τμό^€υ[ου,] 6 [Αότόμτὴε?, υα]<τιώταν 7 [ὑμ άερσίὰρογγο]υ ύμνον,8
στρ. δ' [o'? ΛἙυ ἐμψὐχω] /cal άποφθιμενω 9 80 [σοι πάντ αν ατ~\ρυτον χρόνον
[τοΐσίν τ ε\πιχινομενοις αίεΐ πιφαύσκοι [σαν Νβ]μἐα νικάν, τό ηε τοι καΧον ερηον χνησίων ύμνων τυχόν υβού παρα δαίμοσι κεΐται·
85 συν δ’ αΧαθεία βροτών
κάΧΧιστον, εϊπ[ερ καί θάνρ τι?,] 10 Χείπεται ΛΙουσ[αυ μεΧιηΧώσσων αθυ]ρμα. άντ. δ' είσι δ’ άνθρώ[πων άρεταισιν όδοι] πόΧΧαώ διακρίνει δε θεών 90 βουΧα [τό κρυβησό μενον νυκτό<;[δνόφοισιν] e.g. [τον δε χείρω τ αηοϊβε καί τον άρείω [Ζηνός αισ εύρυκτυ\πουΛ1 I [τυφλό? δ’ ό πρός εσθΧά τ όδβυσων12
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so illustriously with Gods, daughters all of the ancient .//.sounding river1 [whose splendid] city2 [is now honoured by revellin*?s] and the acclaim of Hutes [consorting with lyres that cry] victory ?
[To Zeus and Hera first must I ever bring honour,3 but the next place in] my praise belongs to the golden violet-tressed [Cypris, mother4] of relentless loves; [and now also], to champion [in fair speech the strength of thy] limbs, [Automedes, I have sent a voice-rousing island hymn, [which in thy life] and after thy death shall tell [both to thee and thy] descendants for endless time the tale of [thy] Xeniean triumph. A noble feat that hath won lawfully-begotten songs of praise is laid up in the house of g. the Gods on high ; 5 6 and if [a man should die], the I fairest playthings [of the sweet-voiced] Muses are left him when they are made of men’s true words. Manv lie [the roads unto] human [prowess,] cand ’tis Heaven’s will that decrees [what shall be hidden in ff, the glooms] of night; [the doom that is given of wide-thundering Zens leadeth weak and strong alike; [as I blind is he that shall travel towards good things as
1 Aaopus * Phlius 3 Pausanias 2. 13. 4 speaks of a temple of H. at Phlius 4 or framer; the ref. probably is to Bacchylides’ infatuation for the victor 5 as this ode might be in an earthly temple, like Pindar’s to Diagoras of Rhodes, 01. 7 (Arg.)
1 Jebb-i? 2 Doric 3rd pers. pi. cf. 13. 10	3 11. 7'2-0
Blass-2? 1 we should expect mention of Hebe (Str. 8. 382)
but καί μ]ατ[4ρ' is impossible even supposing καί to have been
omitted, or written in the previous line : for μάτζιρα cf. Synes.
(wlio read the Lyric Poets, cf. Sa. 154) II. 326 d 5 E
6 fr. 35 (K) belongs here (E)	7 * Blass 8 E 9 11. 79-
82 E (79), Kenyon-^ (80, 81), Kenyon-Blass-Headlam (8‘2)
10 11. 86-96 Jebb-i£ 11 ορσικτ. is too short 12 <ρυτ*ΰ(των
impossible because τ would be partly visible
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e.g. [χω προς aXXa, ίτρ\ν μόΧεΐν]
I 95 [ἐς πείραν ωπασσαν 8e π]αύροις
[av\Sp\aaiv ΧΙοΐραι συνίεσθαι] το μεΧΧον. €7Γ. S' ύμμιν Β[ε καλ Δάμττρος ε]ζωκε χάριν 1 καλ ΔιωνΙυσου ΚρονίΒας] θεοτίματον ποΧιν ναιειν απορρήτους θαΧ\ευντας.
100 χρυσεοσκάπτρΓου Διό?]
[ο?] τι καΧον φέ[ρεται]
[πᾶ?] αΐνεοί' Τιμοξ[ενου]
7rcuSi συν κω[μοις άμαρ-~\ 2 [τἐ]οιτ€ πεντ[άθΧου εκατι.]
37	(ix)
[’ΑγΧάω ’Αθηναίω Βρομεϊ *Ίσθμια]
στρ.α [Φή]μα, συ yap ά[μφ’ άρετά θνατών ε\ποιχνεΙς 3
[φυ]Χα και πάη·[ιν πιφαύσκεις] 4 [τοῖσι] μεΧαμ/3α[θέος] 5 [γαία? ν,πό κευθομενοις, οσ-] δ [σοι ηε\νωντ άν[Βρες κΧυτοί τι] 6
[πάντι χ]ώρω ξυνόν, οτι χρύ[σεαν iSov ευ-] ο[Χβο~\ν οφθαΧμοΐσιν [άθΧων]
7τ[α0λ]αυ άπράκ,ταν γα[λ]^υ[οῖ?,]
Ά[γλ]αω7 Ατα/ ιῶν κασιηνήτας άκοίτας 10 νασιωτίν <μ> 8 εκίνησεν μεΧισσαν, άντ. α [άΊχ?ιρ€<; 9 tV αθάνατον Μουσάν αγαλμα
ι Ρ ΰ]μμι: 11. 97-102 Jebb 2 11. 103-4 Blass 3 Blass 4 Jebb 5 sic: 11. 3-9 E (3, 8 end), Blass-E (4, 5), Blass (6 πάντι χάρφ, 9), Jebb (6, 7 but νίκαν at end, 8 πανλαν), Crusiua (7)	6 or comparing 11. G and 51, yhcavrai [ψαίδιμοί r/],
breaking Maas’s law ?	7 prob. P orig. had αγλαοί; correc-
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r. he tliat shall make for evil, ere lie come to the trial : and the Fates have given but] few men [power to read] the future.
To you of Phlius, for sake of [Demeter] and Dionysus/ [the Son of Cronus] hath given, for you to dwell [and thrive in] ever unravaged, a city respected of the Gods. Whoso wimieth an honour of golden-sceptred Zeus, him let all men praise. With songs of revelry follow ye, I pray, tlie son of Timoxenus, for his victory in the five-events.
37 (ix)
For Aglals of Athens, Winner of Foot-races at the Isthmus
0	Rumour, who visitest the tribes of men for prowess’ sake, and to all that lie hid in the black deeps of earth proclaimest of him that wins renown in aught common to all lands,2 that lie hath seen with calm eyes the golden restful surcease of bis toil,3 —so now for Allans his sister’s spouse hath moved this shrill-voiced island bee,4 that so an immortal offering of the Muses, an offering not made with
1	for these Gods at Phlius cf. Paus. 2. 13. δ if. 2 οσσοι—
or rather its unexpressed antecedent—and on below go with π·(pa-vaneis on the Greek principle illustrated by ‘ I know thee who thou art ’	3 his eyes are calm because he has won
4 the poet, paid by the brother-in-law ; Kivew is used of getting one of a compan}' to sing or speak, cf. Plat. Lijs. 223 a
tion would not now be visible, but the circumflex is clear: cf. for the name Antli. Pal. 7. 78	8 E; the Greeks were
less apt to speak of themselves allusively, and μ mends the metre 9 Blass
i7i
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20
ξυνον άνθ ρώττοισιν εϊη γ^άρμα, νίαν 1 άρεταν μανύον εττιγθονίοισιν οσσά<κις> Νίκας εκατι άνθεσι ξανθαν άναΒησάμενος κεφάλαν κυΒος εύρείαις Άθάναις θήκεν 2 ΟΙνείΒαις τε Βόξαν. εν ΐΙοσειΒάνος ττερικλειτοϊς άεθλοις [ευθύς ενΒειξ]εν3 'Έλλασιν ττοΒων ορμαν ταχεΐαν
αντ[ε μαν 4 ού]ροισιν ετα σταΒίου θερμ[αν ετι [ττνεων άελλαν
[Βίανε ν Β’ ι
' βατήρων ελαίω
φάρε\^ ες εΰθροο'ν εμττίτνων όμιλόν,6 25 τετρ[αέλικτο[ν επει
κάμψ εν Βρό]μον. Ίσθ μιονίκαν Βίς ν[ιν ajK[dpv%av εύβού-λων [άεθλάρχ[ων ττροφαται· στρ.β' Βις δ’ ε[ν λίεμε]α7 ΚρονίΒα Ζηνος ιταρ ciyvov
30 βωμό[ν’ ά κλει[νά τε Θήβα Βεκτ[ο νιν ε]ύρύχορόν τ’ ’Άργο? [Σικυω]ν τε κατ αϊσαν οΐ τε Π[ελλάυ]αυ νεμονται, άμφί τ Εύβοιαν 7Γθλ[υλαϊο]υ, οϊ θ' ίεραν 35 νάσο[ν ΑΓηιν\αν. ματεύει Β’ άλλ[ο<? άλλοί]αν κελευθον ίίντι[να στείχ\ων 8 αριηνώτοιο Βόξας τεύξεται, μνρίαι Β’ άνΒρών εττισταμαι ττελονται·
1 Ε\ Ρ reau, but cf. 1. 9 (the accepted change of person is 172
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hands, should be a joy common to all mankind, telling to the world a new achievement, telling how many times he hath made honour for spacious Athens and glory for the children of Oeneus1 by binding his flaxen head with flowers by grace of Victory. In the illustrious jousts of Poseidon lie straightway showed the Greeks the swift onrush of his feet; aye, while he yet breathed a hot storm of breath lie nevertheless stood a second time at the bounds of the course,2 and a second time wetted the raiment of the lookers-on with the oil from his body as he fell into the cheering crowd when he finished the four-round race. Twice did the spokesmen of the wise umpires proclaim him victor at Isthmus, and twice also have they proclaimed him beside the holy altar of Zeus Son of Cronus at Nemea. And famous Thebe gave him due welcome, and spacious Argos also and Sicyon, and they that dwell at Pellana and amid the cornfields of Euboea and in the sacred island of Aegina.3
Various are the paths men seek that shall lead them to conspicuous fame, and ten thousand the knowledges of man ; for one thriveth in golden
1 son of Pandion and name-hero of one of the Attic ‘ tribes ’ * ready to start 3 this refers to his previous victories at the Theban Heracleia or Iolaia ; at the Argive Heraia and the Sicyonian Pythia; at the Pellenaean Theoxenia ; at the Euboean Geraestia or Amarynthia : at the Aeginetan Heraia or Aeaceia (Jebb)
surely impossible without a voc. to mark it) 2 E: V θηκα* 3 E\ P ]as 4 Ε'οϋροισιν Bl.) 5 sugg. Jebb: in P S’ ai'|e is corrected to δ’αυτε (Siavev having been corrupted to διά νιν? E) c 11. 24-28 Kenyon (24), Platt 25, ‘28), Jebb (26, 27)	7 11. 29-36 Kenyon 8 Blass
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άντ. β' η yap σοφός ή Χαρίτωυ τιμάν XεXoyχώς 40 εΧττίόι χρυσεα τεθαΧεν, ή τινα θευττροττίαν ειάως* ετερος δ’ ἐπι πάσι1 ττοικίΧον τόξον τιταίνει· οί δ’ ἐπ’ epyoiaiv τε καί άμφϊ βοών ayeXais 45 θυμόν αΰξουσιν. το μεΧΧον δ’ άκριτους τίκτει τεΧευτάς, πα τυχα βρίσει, το μεν κάΧΧιστον, εσθΧον 2 άνΒρα ττοΧΧών υττ άνθρώιτων ττοΧυζήΧωτον είμεν'
εττ. β' οΙΒα και ττΧουτου μεyάXoυ όύνασιν,
50 α και τον άχρεΐον τίθησι
χρηστόν, τι μακράν ^/Χώσσαν Ιθείας3 εΧαύνω εκτός 68οΰ ; ττεφαται 4 θνατοϊσι νικάς [ΰστε]ρον 5 ευφρόσυνα· e.g.* αύΧών [καναχαΐσι Χυράν τε]
I 55 μειην\ΰμεν κώμους τιόντα]
I χρη τιν[' \\γλαοφώζ'το9 υιόν.]
38	(χ)
*Αλεξιάάμω ΧΙεταποντίνω 7ται81 τταΧαισττ} ΤΙύθια
στρ. α 'Κίκα yXυκύ8lύp\ [υπάταν yap] 7 σοι 7τατ[ηρ ώττασσε τιμάν]
1 Blass = κτησα : I* παισι 2 Wilamowitz: Ρ has εσελων for εσθΚων 3 Housman : Γ ιθυσας 4 = πεψανται 5 Kenyon 6 Ε (y\vKe7av would be unmetrical)	7 11. 1-7 partly
restored from paraphr. Stob. FI. 3 ap. Ursin. Carm. Illustr. Fem. (1568) Βακχυλίδης δε την Νίκην Ύλυκΰδωρόν ψησι καί εν πολυχρύσω Όλύμπψ Ζην] παρισταμενην κρίνειν τελos άθανάτοιε Τ6 καί θνητοϊς αρετής, otherwise by Ε (1. 1), Jebb (2-3)
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hope because he hath skill or hath honours of the Graces or is versed in divination, another bendeth a wily bow at pelf, others again exalt their spirits upon works of the field and with herds of kine.1 The future brings forth issues inscrutable : we know not on which side Fortune’s scale will sink. The fairest of things is, that a good man be envied much of many, albeit I know the great power also of wealth, which turneth to account even the unprofitable. But why do I drive a long story outside of the straight course ? 2 After victory comes mirth. [With the din] of flute [and lyre] let us mingle [songs of revelry in honour of the son of Aglaophon].3
38 (x)
For Alexidamus of Metapontion Victor in the Bovs’ Wrestling-Matcii at Pytho
0	Victory, giver of sweet tilings, who [hast exceeding honour] of the high-throned Father [of
1	cf. Solon. 13. 43-5-4	2 a Greek audience could hardly
fail to take μακράν with -γλώσσαν ; Bacchyliiles uses 7λώσσα 33. 195 for a song or story, when he ‘sends a tongue’ to Hiero ; so the ‘long tongue’ here need not have been grotesque ; cf. κακή -γλωσσά for ‘ slander ’	3 the general
drift of the sentence is clear, but restoration doubtful because the (dead, cf. 1. 3) father’s name was almost certainty here (cf. 36. 10*2) and we do not know it; the victor’s name is short for e.g. Aglaophemus, his father’s might well be a compound of the same aclj.
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υψιζυ^ος Ούρανι8άν,] εν 7τοΧυχρύσω 8' 'ΟΧυμττω 5 Ζηνί τταρισταμενα κρίνεις τεΧος άθανάτοι-σίν τε καί θνατοις άρετάς, εΧΧαθι [βαθν\ττΧοκάμου 1 κουρά [Στυγό? 6ρ]θο8ίκου'2 σεθεν γ* εκατι3 10 καί νυν ΧΙεταττόντιον ευφυϊών κατεχουσι νέων κώμοι τε καί εύφροσύναι θεότιμον άστυ, ύμνεΰσι δε ΤΙυθιόνικον 7ταϊ8α θαητον Φαΐσκου. άντ. α ίΧεω νιν 6 ΑαΧογενης υί-16 ος βαθυζώνοιο Αατούς δεκτό βΧεφάρω· ττοΧεες 8' άμφ' 'ΛΧεξι8αμον άνθετρν εν 7τε8ίω στέφανοι 20 Κίρρας εττεσον κρατεράς ηρα τταννίκοιο ττάΧας* ουκ ει8ε νιν άεΧιος
κείνω γε συν άματι ττρος yaia ττεσόντα. φάσω 8ε καί εν ζαθεοις 25 ciyvod ΤΙεΧοπος 8αττε8οις
’ΑΧφεην 7ταρά καΧΧιρόαν, 8ίκαν κεΧεύθου 4 εί μη τις άττετραττεν ορθάς,
7τα^ζενω γαίταν εΧαία εττ. α yXavKci στεφανωσάμενον
30 ττορτίτροφον [άν Ίτε8ι\[ον 7τάτ]ραν θ' ίκεσθαι,5
[οί τις ΌΧυμιτιά8ων]&
7Γαῖδ’ εν χθονί καΧΧιχόρω ιτοικίΧαις τεγι>αις ττεΧασσεν,
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Heaven’s children], and standest beside Zeus in golden Olympus to judge the issue of prowess botli for God and for man, be kind, thou daughter of deep-tressed Styx the guardian of right.1 ’Tis thy doing that the revelry and mirth of stalwart youths possess Metapontion’s God-honoured town to-day, and praise for his Pythian victory the admirable child of Phaiscus. Kindly was the look wherewith the Delos-born Son of deep-girdled Leto received him, and many the garlands of flowers that fell around Alexidamus on Cirrha’s plain by reason of the might of his triumphant wrestling ;2 the sun ne’er saw him come to the ground that day. And say it I will, that had not Justice been turned from the straight path, he would have come back to the cattle-rearing plain of his country with his hair crowned with another wreath, with the all-welcoming3 gray olive won beside fair-flowing Alpheus in the sacred lawns of holy Pelops. [Not that any man] wrought guileful acts upon the lad in the spacious land [of the Olympic Ciames] : rather was a God the cause ; or else was the
1 it was usual to swear by the Styx 2 the victor was greeted by the spectators with showers of leaves and blossoms (ψυλλοβολία) 3 i.e. the ‘events’ for which it was the prize were open to all comers * 5
1 ἔλλαθι = 'ίληθι: βαθύ Jebb 2 Fennell 3 y E\ P δ' (cf. 24, where ye is a correction of re, and 36. 3 where tc remains uncorrected) 4 Herwerden: P SiKas κβλζυθον
5 Blass 6 E : Jebb’s οΰ τι 8<$\os κακόφρων is tautological with ποικίλας τίχναΐί and leaves χθον\ καλλιχόρω unqualified by the necessary genitive
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άλλ’ η θεός αίτιος ή 35 γνωμαι ποΧυπΧαγκτοι βροτών
άμερσαν υπερτατον εκ χειρών γέρας, νυν 0 'Άρτεμις άγροτερα χρυσαΧάκατος Χιπαράν [ά]μερα 1 τοξόκΧυτος νικάν ε8ωκε.
40 τα ποτ Άβαντιάδας
βωμόν κατενασσε ποΧυΧ-Χιστον εΰπεπΧοί τε κουραι,
στρ.β' τας εξ ερατών εφόβησεν παγκρατής'Ήρα μεΧάθρων 45 Τίροίτον, παραπΧηγι φρενας καρτέρα ζεύξασ άνάγκα· παρθενία yap ετι ψνχα κίον ες τε μεν ος πορφυροζωνοιο θεάς,
~)0 φάσκον 8ε ποΧυ σφετερον
πΧούτω προφερειν πατέρα ξανθάς παρεΒρου σεμνού ά±ιος εύρυβία.2 ταίσιν 8ε χοΧωσαμενα στήθεσσι παΧίντροπον εμβαΧεν νοηαα'
55 φευγον δ’ ορος ες τανίφυΧΧον σμερΒαΧεαν φωναν [είσαι, άντ. β' Ίιρννθιον άστυ Χιπουσαι και θεοΒμάτους άγυιάς. ή8y] γαρ έτος Βεκατον G0 θεοφιΧες Χιπόντες ’Άργος ναϊον άΒεισίβοαι χαΧκασπι8ες ημίθεοι συν 7τοΧυζήΧω βασιΧει. νείκος γαρ άμαιμάκετον
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highest meed reft from his hands by the oft-erring judgments of men.1 Howbeit he now hath victory of the Huntress Lady of the golden shaft and renowned bow, Artemis the Assuager,2 to whom of yore tlie son of Abas 3 did set up an altar that was the place of many prayers,4 he and the fair-robed daughters whom almighty Hera had driven in fear from the pleasant house of Proetus, yoking their spirits to an imperious frenzy. For their still-girlish hearts led them to go into the precinct of the purple-zoned Goddess and boast that their father was far richer than the flaxen-haired consort of the dread wide-mighted Zeus. Whereat in wrath she cast into their breasts a changed spirit, and with dire shrieks they fled to the leafy hills, far from the city of Tiryns and her God-built streets. Xine years had passed since the brazen-bucklered demi-gods that feared not the war-cry had left God-favoured Argos to dwell there, they and their much-envied king. For a relentless quarrel had
1 .Tebb compares Paus. 6. 3. 7 : ‘The statue of Eupolemus of Elis (at Olympia) is the work of Daedalus of Sicyon, and the inscription upon it records that Eupolemus won the short footrace for men at the Olympic Games and that he was also victorious twice at Pytho and once at Nemea. The following also is told of him :—three of the Hellanoilicae or judges stoo<l at the end of the course, of whom two gave the race to Eupolemus and the third to Leon the Ambraciot, who afterwards sued before the council of Olympia the two judges who had given the victory to their fellow-countryman ’
2	Artemis was the goddess of Metapontion; the epithet suits the context, she consoles him for losing that victory by giving him this ; and it suggests ‘Ημερήσια, the name under which she was worshipped at Lusi, of. Paus. S. 18. S
3	Proetus, king of Argos 4 at Lusi in Arcadia
1 ημβρα would not fit the gap 2 gen. (Jebb): the second
iota of P’s ςυρυβίαι is not completed and was doubtless
intended to be erased, but forgotten
N 2
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65 βΧηχράς άνεπαΧτο κασ^νητοις απ αρχάς Προίτω τε και ’Ακρισίω'
Χαονς τε διχοστασίαις ηρεικον1 άμετροδίκοις μάχαις τε Χν^/ραΐς. Χίσσοντο δε παϊδας 'Άβαντος 70 ydv 7τοΧύκριθον Χάβοντας επ. β' Ύίρυνθα τοι> δπΧότερον
κτίζειν πριν ες apyaXeav πεσείν avay/cav. Ζευς τ’ εθεΧεν Κρονίδας τιμών Ααιαοΰ yoveav 75 και διωζίπποιο Λιέγ/ὰς?
Ίταΰσαι στυ^/ερών άχεων' τεΐχος δε Κύκλωπες· κάμον 2 εΧθόντες ύπερφίαΧοι κΧεινα πόΧει κάΧΧιστον, Ίν αντίθεοι 80 ναιον κΧντδν ιππδβοτον
,Άρyoς ηρωες περικΧειτοί Χιπόντες. ενθεν άττεσσύμεναι Προίτου κνανοπΧδκαμοι cpevyov άδματοι θύyaτpες^ στρ. y τον δ’ εΐΧεν άχος κραδίαν, ξεί-86 ? α τε νιν πΧαξεν μέριμνα· δοίαξε δε (paayavov άμ-φακες εν στερνοισι παξαι, ιιΧΧά νιν αίχμοφόροι 90 μύθοισί τε μειΧιχίοις καί βία χειρών κάτεχον. τρισκαίδεκα μεν τεΧεους μήνας κατα δάσκιον ηΧυκταζον νΧαν, φεΰ*/6ν τε κατ Αρκαδίαν 95 μ7/Χοτρόφον· άλλ* δτε δη
Αουσον τταρα καΧΧιρόαν πατήρ ΐκανεν,
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leapt up from a slight beginning betwixt the brothers Proetus and Acrisius, and these bruised their peoples with feuds that passed the measure of right and with miserable fightings, till at last those peoples had besought the children of Abas that they should divide the fertile land and the younger should found Tiryns ere all fell into grievous plight. Then for the respect lie bore unto the race of Danaiis and charioting Lviiceus,1 Zeus Son of Cronus had chosen to give them rest from their hateful woes ; and the huge Cyclopes had come and built an exceeding good wall for the famous town, which now those godlike heroes so illustrious did inhabit instead of Argos the famous nurse of steeds. Thence was it that they fled speeding forth, those dark-haired virgin-daughters of Proetus : and their father’s heart was seized with pain and his mind smitten with strange thought, and he had plunged a two-edged dagger in his breast had not his spearmen restrained him with assuaging words or force of arm. Meanwhile the maidens wandered wild for thirteen whole months in the thick forest, and fled to and fro in the sheep-walks of Arcady,2 But when at last their father came to fair-flowing Lusus,3 he took thereof water
1 kings of Argos, ancestors of Proetus	2 Jebb com-
pares Pans. 8. 18. 7 for the cave to which they fled and other topographical details 3 a spring near Lusi; folk-etymology doubtless connected Aovaos with λονεσθαι ‘ to wash ’
1 Housm : P rjpiirov i.r. tfpei-rov
κάμον I OeKovres
2 Platt κάμοιτ': Maas 181
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ενθεν χρόα νιψάμενος φοι-νικοκ[ρα8εμ?Δνοιο Αατούς άντ. η κίκΧρ\σκε θνγατρ\α βοώπιν 100 χείρας άντείνων προς αύγάς ίππώκεος άεΧίου, τέκνα 8υστάνοιο Χύσσας 7τάρφρονος εξαγαγεΐν i θύσω 8ε τοι είκοσι βούς 105 άζνγας φοινικότριχαςά τον δ’ εκ\ν άριστοπάτρα θηροσκόπος ευχόμενου' πιθούσα 8' "Ηραν παύσεν καΧυκοστεφάνονς κουράς μανίαν άθεων
110 ταϊ δ’ αύτίκα οι τεμενος βωμόν τε τενχον χραΐνόν τε μιν αίματι μηΧων καλ χορούς ϊσταν γυναικών, επ. γ ενθεν και άρηϊφίΧοις
άν8ρεσσιν <ες> ίπποτρόφον πόΧισμ 1 ’Αχαιοΐς
115 εσπεο' συν 8ε 'τύχα ναίεις ΧΙεταπόντιον, ώ χρυσεα 8εσποινα Χαών άΧσος τε τοι ίμερό εν Κάσαν παρ εύυ8ρον ίτρόμων 120 εσθ5 εσσαμενων,2 * * ΥΙριάμοά επεϊ χρόνω βονΧαΐσι θεών μακάρων περσαν πόΧιν εύκτιμεναν χαΧκοθωράκων μετ , Ατρει8άν. 8ικαίας
1 Jebb once : Ρ πολιν 2 Sliackle-J?, taking etrrt with τοι,
‘ thou hast ’ (ττρομων became προμοι from πριαμοΐ below; «σθ
was lost by haplogr.; ττρυμοι was changed to πρόγονοι by a
syllable-counter, who took it with Πριάμοιο and altered
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and washed him, and besought the ox-eyed (laughter of crimson-kerchiefed Leto, lifting bis arms to the rays of the careering sun, that she would deliver liis children from the hapless frenzy that misled their wits—‘ and I will offer to thee twenty red-haired oxen that know not the yoke.’ She heard his prayer, that beast-pursuing Daughter of a peerless Sire, and prevailing with Hera, made cease the God-abandoned rage of those rosebud-wreathed maids; and the same straightway made for her a close and an altar, and imbrued it with the blood of sheep and set up dances of women there. From that spot passedst thou, O golden Mistress of peoples, witli Achaean warriors unto a horse-rearing citadel, and dwellest now with happy fortune in Meta-pontion/ aye and possessest by Casas’ fair stream a delightful grove which those chieftains established for thee2 when at last by the counsels of the blessed Gods they sacked the well-built city of Priam along with tlie brazen-eorsleted sons of Atreus.
1 near Tarentum in Magna Ciraecia, Latin Mctapontum 2 lit. ‘there is to thee a precinct of chieftains having founded/ or as gen. absolute ; for the chieftains see 1. 1J3
ϊσσαμςνων to agree with it) : P 7τρογο|νο£ €σσάμ€ΐ>οι, which neither scans nor gives sense ; for the only ancestors they could be Artemis and Priam; qre out of the question
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οστις ἐχει φρενας, εύ-125 ρησει συν απαντι χρόνω μυρίας άΧκας Αχαιών.
39	(xi)
Τεισία Aly ινήττ) παΧαιστρ Νἐμεα.
στρ. 'Ωσεϊ κυβερνάτας σοφός, υμνοάνασ-σ’ εΰθυνε ΚΧειοϊ νυν φρενας άμετερας el Βη ποτέ καί πάρος* ες yap οΧβίαν 5 ξεινοισί με πότνια Άίκα νασον ΑΙηίνας άπαίρει1 εΧθόντα κοσμησαι θεόΒματον πόΧιν. αντ. ? τάν τ εν Νεμειζ yviaXKea μουνοπάΧαν c·#·2 [νικώσαν ινα]
I 10 [τταιδό? ’Αριστομάχου.]
(the rest is lost)
40	(xii)
[ΐΐυθεα AlyivijTrj παηκρατιαστρ Νἐμεα]
(43 lines missing or mutilated)
‘	. ΰβριος ύψινόου
45 παυσει Βίκας θνατοϊσι κραινων' αντ. β οΐαν τινα ΒυσΧοφον ώ-μηστα Χεοντι
1 Jebb: Ρ αταρχει 2 Ε
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Whoso hath a just mind will find throughout all time ten thousand valiant feats achieved by Achaeans.
39 (xi)
For Teisias of Aegina Victor in the Wrestling-Match at Nemea To-day if e’er before, O Clio queen of hymns, steer thou like a cunning pilot the ship of my understanding; for the Lady of Victory despatcheth me for a friend’s sake to Aegina's isle, there to adorn a God-built city and the strong-limbed wrestling [might of the son of . . . which hath prevailed] at Nemea.
{the rest is lost)
40 (xii)
[For Pvtheas of Aegina Victor in the Pancratium at Nemea1]
(43 lines missing or mutilated)
. . he shall make cease their insolent violence by putting judgments into effect among men.2 See
1 the same victory is celebrated by Pindar Xem. 5 ; the date is prob. 481 b.c. 2 the prophecy concerns Heracles,
its speaker is prob. Athena
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ΠερσείΒας εφίησιν χειρ α παντοίαισι τέχναις’
50 ου yap Βαμασίμβροτος αϊθων χαΧκος άπΧάτου ΘέΧει χωρεϊν Βιά σώματος, έ-ηνάμφθη Β’ όπίσσω φάσηανον' η ποτέ φαμι 55 τάδε 7τερί στεφάνοισι πayκpaτίov πόνου Έλ-Χάνεσσιν ιΒρώεντ εσεσθαιά έπ. β' [θιίΧΧει παρ]α βωμόν άριστάρχου Αιος 1 [Νίοα?] φερεκυΒέος άν-60 [θρώπο_ισιν άνθεα,
[α 2 κΧυτάν Βόξαν ποΧυφαντον εν αί-[ώνι] τρέφει παύροις βροτών αίεί, καί όταν θανάτοιο κνάνεον νέφος καΧυψρ, Χείπεται 65 αθάνατον κΧέος ευ έρ-
χθέντος άσφαΧεϊ συν αίσα.
στρ.η των και συ τυχών Νεμἐσ,
Α α μπ ωνος υιέ,
7τανθαΧέρρν στεφάνοισιν 70 άνθε'ων χαίταν έρεφθείςβ αΰξων] 7τόΧιν vyjridyuiav [ήΧυθες τε]ρψιμβρότων αυΧών υπό ν’] άΒ[υπν]όων 4 κώμων, πατρωαν 75 νάσον, υπέρβιον ισχυν παμμαχιάν άναφαίνων. ώ ποταμού θυηατερ Βινάντος Αϊηιν ηπίοφρον,
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what a crushing hand the son of Perseus 1 laj-s with liis manifold art on the ravening lion ! for the man-slaving bright bronze will not pierce that fearful body, nay, the sword is bent backward. O surely it shall come to pass that on this spot the Greeks do vie for wreaths in the sweating labour of the pancratium.’2
There spring for man beside the altar of the peerless ruler Zeus, flowers of renowning Victory which for a very few among men do make signal glory all their lives, and when they be enwrapt in the dark cloud of death, bestow on them the immortal fame of a thing well done together with a destiny that cannot fail. These things fell to thee, O son of Lampon, at Nfemea, and so thou *rt come to magnify a lofty-wayed city, come with thy hair crowned with chaplets of all manner of gay flowers, come to the tune of voluptuous flutes and sweet-breathed revel-songs, come to thy native isle, an ensample of eminent might in the pancratium. O Aegina, thou gentle-hearted daughter of a swirling stream,3 great
1 Heracles Mas the reputed son of Amphitryon, grandson of Perseus 2 a prophecy of the founding of the Xemean Games 3 Asopus, cf. 3(i. 47 if.
1 11. 5S-62 Bla?s (5S, 59 Νικάς, 60, 61 but α), E (Γ>9 <pepe-
KvSeos sic), Jebb (G2 ; 1. 58 cf. Apoll. Synt. 180: iptKvSeos,
άνδβθεΊσιν, άνδίδινσιν do not fit * neat. 8 70-73 Jebb’s
suggestions fit but not the others’ 4 not ap[
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άντ. y η τοι μeyaλav [Κμουίδα?] 1 80 εΒωκε τιμάν
iv πάντεσσιν [αεθ\οις,] πυρσόν ως \Ελλ[ασι τῆλε] φαίνων' τό ye σον [γἐυος 2 αινεί καί τι? ύψαυχης κό[ρα]
85 θοοΐς <άνά γάν> ίε]ράν 3 πόΒεσσι ταρφεως ηύτε νεβρός άπενθης άνθεμοεντας επ’ [άχθους] 4 κουφά συν ά^/χιΒομοις 90 θρωσκουσ5 ά^/ακΧειταίΙς εταίρα]ις,5 επ. y τα\ Βε στεφανώσαμε ναι φοιν]ικεων G άνθεερν Βόνακός τ ε[πιχω~] ρίαν άθροισιν7
παρθένοι μεΚπουσι τ εον κράτο]ςβ ω 95 Βεσποινα πα^/ξε[ίνου χθονό9,]
:ΈνΒαΐΒα τε ροΒ6[παχυν,] α το[ν ayρετ]αν ετι κτε Π^λἐα] 9 καί Τελαμωνα βι[ατάν]
Αίακω μειχθείσ εν ευ[να,]
στρ. Β' των <#’> ιἐπ?10 άερσίμαχους 101 ταχύν τ’ ’ΑχιΧλεα εύειΒςος τ’ 'Έριβοίας παϊΒ* υπερθυμον βοά[θοον] 11 Αϊαντα σακεσφόρον ήρω,
105 ο στ επί πρύμνα σταθείς εσχεν θρασυκιίρΒιον όρ-μαίνοντα νάας θεσπεσίω πυ[ρϊ καΰσαι] 12 "Κκτορα χα\[κεομίτρα]ν,
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is the honour the Son of Cronus hath given thee in all the jousts, making it to shine afar to the Greeks like a beacon. Aye and thy offspring1 is oftentime praised by a maid of proud bearing, as her nimble feet leap to and fro on thy holy ground 'mid her far-famed girl-neighbours as lightly as a careless fawn's on the flowery hillside, while crowned with a native culling of reed and crimson blossoms they sing together of thy might, O mistress of an all-welcoming land/2 and of rose-armed Enclais who bare in wedlock with Aeacus Peleus the great captain and Telamon the strong fighter, ayl sing of their sons the war-kiudlers, the swift Achilles and fair Eriboea’s3 so valiant child Aias, the warrior hero helper-at-need who stood on his poop and stayed the rash onset of bronze-girdled Hector that would burn the ships with fire ineffable, when the
1 the Aeacids 2 Aegina : the reference is apparently to a Partheneion or Maiden-Song 3 wife of Telamon
1 11. 79-84 Blass (79, 82, 84), Kenyon (SI), Kenyon-i? (83)
2 k\4os is too short 3 131.-E: 1. 85 was written as part of 84, but ava yav must have been omitted ; \cvko7s is much too
long 4 K; for iirt with accus. cf. 46. 1 and Sappho 38. 2
iirl yav μίκαιναν 5 * * 8 11. 90-92 Kenyon (90), Head lam (91),
Jebb (92)	6 πλόκοις νέων would be too long 7 E, accus.
with σπφανωσ. : P αθυρσιν 8 11. 94-6 Jebb-Blass (94),
Honsman (95). Palmer (9G)	9 or ayp6rav, cf. Alem. Parth.
8 ; ίνπευτάν, ίππόταν, αίχματάν, all too long ; 11. 97-9 E (97
ayperav), Jebb (97 end), Schwartz (9S), Sitzler (99)	10 θ'
Jebb : F vitas 11 Kenyon 12 11. 108-10 Kenvon-Blass
(108), Kenyon (109, 110)
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110	07Γ7ΓOT6 Π ηΧεί8α?]
τραχεΐαν [’Ατρεί8αισι μ]άνιν 1 άντ. 8' ώρίνατ[ο Ααρ8ανί8ας] τ’ εΧυσεν α[τα?·] οΐ πριν μεν [7Γολί7τυρ7θ]υ 115 ’Ιλίου θαητόν άστυ
ου Χεϊπον, άτυζόμενοι 8ε 7Γτάσσον όξεϊαν μάχαν, ευτ εν 7τε8ίω κΧονεων μαίνοιτ ΆχιΧΧευς,
120 Χαοφόνον 8όρν σείων. αΧΧ’ ore δἡ ποΧεμοιο Χηξεν Ιοστεφάνον Άίηρτ}8ος ατρόμητος υιός'
67τ. 8' ωστ εν κυανανθεί θ[υμόν άνερωι·] 125 7τόντω Βορεας ύπο κύ-μασιν 8αίζει
νυκτος άντάσας άυατε[λλομἐυα?,] 3 Χήξεν 8ε συν φαεσιμβρότω Α οΐ στόρεσεν 8ε τε πόντον,
130 ουρία νότου 8ε κόΧπ[ωσαν πνοα]4 ίστίον άρπαΧεως <τ> ά-εΧπτον εξίκοντο χερσον’
στρ. ε ως Τρώες, επει κΧύον αί-χματαν ΆχιΧΧεα 135 μίμνοντ εν κΧισίησιν εϊνεκεν ξανθάς γυναικός,
Ηρισηίόος ίμεροηνίου, θεοϊσιν άντειναν χέρας φοίβαν!> εσι8όντες ύπαϊ 140 χειμώνος aiyXav,
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bitter wrath of the son of Peleus had risen against the children of Atreus iiiul given the Darclanids a respite from their (loom ;1 who ere that dav would not sally from the wondrous towered city of Ilium, but had cowered there afraid of keen battle whenever raging Achilles went brandishing his deadly spear to make havoc in the plain. But all ! when that intrepid son of a violet-wreathed Nereid 2 ceased him from the war—as amid the dark bloom of the deep the North-Wind afflicts men’s hearts with the surge when it meets them as Night riseth,3 but with the light-giving Dawn ceaseth, aye and smooths the sea, and they set their sail to fill in the favouring breath of the South-Wind till they reach the unhoped-for haven where they would be—even so then, when the Trojans heard that spearman Achilles abode in the tents by reason of a fair-haired woman, the lovely-limbed Briseis, they raised hands to the Gods because they had seen radiant sunshine beneath the storm, and sallying every man from the
1 cf. II. 15. 415 fT. 2 Thetis, mother of Achilles 3 the phrase is apparently an extension of the ‘rising’ of the stars
1 ’Atp. fits better than Αpyeioui : 11. 111-14 Desrous-scaux-Blass (111), Dcsrousseaux-Jebb (112-3), Blass (114)
2 Schwartz 3 IMass : P originally had awe[, which points
to αντ€λλ[ in his archetype : none of Jebb’s parallels to his
ανατ6λλομένα Xr)£ev δέ σΰν . . . ΑοΓ is nearly so bad ; if the stars rise it is conceivable that the night should ; ανατeivo-μίναε would generally mean ‘being spread out to reach . . so also τανύω A rat. 557	4 P obpiai corrected from ουρανία :
κοΑπώσαν Blass, ττνοα Housman ; κοΑπωσαν must have the same subject as έξίκοντο, and the position of δί is tolerable after the genitive 5 so P
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πασσυόία Se Χιττόντες τείχεα Ααομεόοντος ες 7reSiov κρατεράν άϊξαν νσμίναν φεροντες, άντ. ε ώρσάν τε φόβον Ααναοις,
146 ώτρυνε S' 'Άρης εύε^/χης Αυκίων τε Αοξίας άναξ ΆττόΧΧων*
Ιξόν τ’ εττϊ θϊνα θαΧάσσας,
150 ναυσϊ S' ευττ ρυμνοις ίταρά 1 μάρναντ , εναριζομενων ■
S' ερευθε φώτων αΐματι ηαΐα μεΧαινα [Ε«τορ]ἐα? ύττό χειρόςβ 155 [ήΧνθ]ε τ’ ημιθεοι-
σ[ιν τάρβος] Ισόθεων 8ι όρμάν.
67Γ. ε [α Sύσφ\pov€ς, η με^άΧαισιν εΧττίσιν [τρεφ]οντες νττερφίαΧον [φρόνημ' οϊοντο] 3
160 [Τρωε]? ΙττττευταΙ κ:vavώ^ΓιSaς εκ-4 [πρήσασιν ’Αργείων] νέας [ννκτός χορόν είΧα’Ιττίνας τ’ εν [θ' άμε]ραις εξειν θεόόματον πόΧιν ■ μεΧΧον άρα πρότερον Si-165 νάντα φοιζάξαι ^Kc'^avSpov
στρ. ς θνασκοντες υττ Αίακί8αίς ερείψιΧάοις·
e.g.5 των εί καί τ[βτ€λείτα/<:’] η βαθυξνΧο[ίς 7τυραΐς ἡ]
170 [χωστοΐσι τεθαμμενα τύμβοις] [σώματ, άΧΧ’ αίεί σφισϊν]
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walls of Laomedon,1 * sped into the plain with stubborn strife in their hands, there to rouse terror in the Danaans, urged of lancer Ares and Apollo Loxias lord of the Lycians; and so were come to the seashore and fought beside the pooped ships, and dark earth grew red with the blood of men slain by the hand of a Hector, and there came fear on demigods through the onset of men that seemed Gods. Ah the misfortunates! great indeed were the hopes fed the exceeding pride of those horsemen of Troy, till they made sure they would bum the azure-eyed Argive ships, and so their God-built city should see dancing and feasting both by night and by day. But alas ! they were doomed sooner to encrimson swirling Scamander, dying by the hands of the death-dealing Aeacids ; for whom albeit [their t. bodies be ended] with the deep-logged [pyre or the burial of the up-heaped tomb, there liveth nevertheless a glory evermore by grace of the
1 builder of Troy
1 peril, παpal but.P παρα [ not irapo[ 2 P ]ey (155) ; ττημα /χ], ήν μ] too long (155), and so are irtvQos ami o-
| |6?αν; P dividing wrongly had ημιθ^οισι \ ταρβος; 11. 154-158
Kenyon (154, 157), 1C (155, 150, 158)	3 .J ebb-2? (έθάρσζυν
is too long) 4 11. 1GU-3 Nairn (100), Jebb-E (1(*1), E (102), Nairn-/? (163)	5 Jebb-E (in 1. 1GD a>[ is rather
more likely than r>[, but o is not excluded
VOL. III.
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qm	[ζώει κΧεος άδυεπεων]
Ι[εκατι Μουσάυ]
[άθανάταις συν άοιδαϊςό\
175 ου jap αΧαμπεσι νυκτός πασιφανής Άρεσα κρυφθεΐσ’ άμαυρο[υται δνόφοισιν,] άντ. ς άλλ’ εμπεδον άκ[αμάτα] 2 βρύουσα δόξα 180 στρωφάται κατά yav τε
καί 7Γθλὑπλαγ/<:του θάΧασσαν. καλ μάν φερεκυδεα νάσον Αιακού τιμά, συν Εύκλεια δε φιΑοστεφάνω 185 7τόΧιν κυβέρνα,
Ευνομία τε σαόφρων, α θαΧίας τε ΧεΧογχεν άστεά τ εύσεβεων άνδρών εν είρήνα φυΧάσσει. επ. ς νικάν τ ερικυδεα μεΧπετ, ω νέοι 191 Πυθεα, μεΧεταν τε βροτω-φεΧεα Μενάνδρου, τάν επ ΑΧφειου τε ροαϊς θαμά δη τίμασεν α χρυσάρματος 195 σεμνά μεγάθυμος ’Αβάνα,
μυρίων τ ήδη μίτραισιν άνερων εστεφάνωσεν εθείρας εν II ανεΧΧάνων άεθΧοις.
στρ. ζ’ εί μή τινα θερσιεπής 200 φθόνος βιάται,
αινείτω σοφόν άνδρα
συν δ)ίκα. βροτών δε μώμος
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f. sweet-word Muses and by virtue of immortal songs.]
For radiant Prowess is not dimmed, she is not hidden in the rayless murks of night, but goetli ever up and down both upon the land and the much-wandered sea, abounding in a fame that never fails. And lo ! now she honoureth the enfaming isle of Aeacus/ and guideth his city with aid of that lover of wreaths Good Name, she and Orderliness; the dame discreet who possesseth jollity and keepeth the cities of pious men in peace. Chant ye the glorious victory of Pytheas, O youths, and eke the aiding care of Menander,2 which the dread high-hearted Athena of the golden chariot hath so often honoured at the streams of Alpheus, where in the All-Grecian Games she hath crowned with the headband the locks of myriad men. Let all such as are not in bondage to blatant Envy give due praise to a man of skill. There’s faultfinding in every work : but truth
1 Aegina 2 The Athenian trainer, cf. Find. 5. 48 1 Tyrrell	2 Kenyon-Platt
195
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7τάντεσσι μεν εστιν ἐπ’ epyois' α 8’ άΧαθείά φιΧεΐ 205 νικάν, ο τε ιταν8αμάτωρ χρόνος το κάΧώς ipypevov αίεν άεξεί'
8υσμενεων 8ε ματαία γλωσσ’ άϊ8ης μινύθει1 e.g.2 * [τέως, άΧΧά..........]
[10 lines lost]
220 ἐλπίδι θυμόν ἰαίν[61·] τα και iyco ττίσυνος φοινικοκρα8εμνοις [τε Μοὑται?] 3 €7γ. ζ' ύμνων τινα τάν8ε ν[εόττΧοκον 8όσιν] 4 φαίνω, ξενίαν τε φιΧα-225 yXaov yepaipw,
τ αν εμοϊ Αά μίτων π^άρεχεν χάριν ου] 5 βΧηχράν ετταθρησαις τ[ιυά,] τάν εϊ y 6 ετύμως άρα Κλβιώ 7τανθαΧης εμαίς ενεσταξ[ε φρασίν,]
230 τερψιεΎτεΐς νιν άοι8αϊ ττάντι καρύξοντι Χαω.
1 cf. Cram. Α. Ο. 1. 65. 22	2 Ε 3 Nairn 4 Jebb:
Ρ had orig. ί[όπλοκον: τάνδ* is ‘attracted’ for τούτο, ‘I
show this as a new-made gift* 5 6 11. 226-9 Blass-Jebb-
Housman-i? (226), Siiss (‘227), Housraan (229) (e?ταθρήσαυ
aorist participle ; for meaning cf. 6ράω irpos Kur. LA. 1624)
6 P etK (read ei/e?)
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is wont to win, and all-vanquishing lime ever enhanceth a deed well done. The vain speech of a e.g. man’s enemies minisheth it all unseen [for a while, I but . . .]
[ten lines missing]
. . . clieereth his heart with . . . hope ; and I, on that hope relying and on the crimson-coifed Muses, do show tliis for a new-woven gift of hymns, lauding therewith the splendour-loving hospitality which Lampon showed me in expectation of no mean return; and if the flowery Clio hath in truth imbued my wits with such grace ns he expected, then shall he be proclaimed to all the people in songs that will delight the ear.1
• 1 there is a confusion, prob. designed, between two uses of χάρις, a favour or requital of kindness and the charm or grace of a work of art, of. Tlieoer. 16 fin.
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41 (xiii)
ΚΧεοπτοΧεμω θεσσάΧω ΐπποις Μετραΐα
στρ. α Ε£ μιν είμάρθαι παρά 8αίμονος άνθρωπος άριστον
συμφορά δ’ εσθΧόν <τ’> 1 άμαΧ8ύ-νει βαρύτΧατος μοΧουσα, ο [καϊ τό]ν κακόν 2 ύψιφανή τεύ-χει κατορθωθεΐσα' τιμάν 8' αΧΧος άΧΧοίαν έχε θ’ άντ. α/ μυρίαι δ* άν8ρών άρεταί, μία τ ε[κ] [πασά]ν3 πρόκειται,
10 [δ? τό] 4 πάρ χ€ΐρός κυβερνα-[σεν 8ι]καίαισι 5 φρενεσσιν. οΰτ εν βαρυπενθεσιν αρμόζει μάχαις φόρμςμ/ος όμφά καϊ Χι^γυκΧα^μ/εΐς χοροί, επ. α ουτ εν θαΧίαις καναχά
16	[χα\κ\όκτύποι άλλ’ εφ' εκάστω [καιρός] 7 άνόρων ερηματι κάΧ-Χιστος' ευ ερ8οντα 8ε και θεός ό[ρθοϊ·] ΚΧεοπτοΧεμω 8ε χάριν 20 νυν χρη Μοσειόάνός τε Μετ ραίου τεμενος κεΧα8ησαι,
Πυρρίχου τ εΰ8οξον ίππόνικο[ν υιόν,] 8 ος φιΧοξείνου τε καϊ 6ρθο8ίκου e.fj. [οίκοι άπεΧθων] . .
(16 lines missing)
40 [— ^ — ε]υώ8εα Θβσσα[λ ^----]
[sj - ο J] εν γυάΧοις·
[— w Π]αντελης κ[^-----]
[— ν, ^ -]εα [-]δωυ
(the rest is lost)
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41	(xiii)
For Cleoptolemus of Thessaly Victor in the Ciiariot-Race at thk Petraia1 A happy destiny is God's best gift to man ; hut even as Chance crushetli the good if she come with a load of woe, so she maketh the wicked eminent if she win her way. Honour hath various shapes, and myriad are the kinds of human prowess ; yet one outstandeth all, and it is his whom a just mind guides in what lieth to his hand. The deep misery of battle is no place for the voice of the lyre and the clear-ringing dance,, nor hath the clash of bronze with bronze to do with merrymaking ; rather in every act of man is the right time the best, and God too prospereth him that doetli a thing well. And now 'tis the time to sing a meed unto Cleoptolemus, to sing together of the precinct of Poseidon of the Rock and of Pyrrichus*2 glorious chariot-victor son, who [went forth from] a hospitable and upright-judging [house . . .
(16 lines missing)
. . . sweet smelling ... in the fields of Thessaly ; . . . Panteles . . .
[the rest is losi)
1 the Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 3. 1244, ‘ Petra in Thessaly where Games of Poseidon are held’ ; these (James and the place are otherwise unknown, but ef. Find. P. 4. 138 2 probably the victor's father
1 Jebb 2 Rclnvartz-Su.ss : P 77677 corr. to κακ[ or και[ (cf.
36. 19), whence Jebb IS’ = ‘ and ; but Jebb -s κα·γατο^ν is too
long; /ίάθώ<ι>ο]v would fit, but leave the objt. of τ€νχα,
needed to contrast with 4σθκόν, unexpressed ; ή t6]v is too
short 3 Jurenka: f’[s ξυνό]ν too short 4 * 6 7 Headlam
6	Wilamowitz e 11. 16-18 Kenyon (16, 17), Jebb (IS)
7	Blass	8 Blass
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42
Stob. FI. 10. 14	[π. αδικίας κα\ φιλαργυρίας καί πλεονεξίας]·
Βακχνλίδου Έπινίκων
ως δ άτταζ ειττειν, φρένα καί ητνκιναν κέρδος άνθρώπων βιάται.
42 Α
Sch. Al’istid. 3 ρ. 317 Β D [ei δη καί άρμα γε άπδ των * Αθηνών τδ άρχαίον, ονκ άττο t?is SiKeAi'as]· τούτο είπεν ως τινοον λεγόντων οτι οί ^ικελιώται έζευρον τδ άρμα· οί yap περί Βακχυ-λίδην καί Πίνδαρον υμνήσαντες τους περί Ίερωνα καί Γελωνα εν ιππική πάρεσχον υπόνοιαν "Ζικελιωτας τήν Ιππικήν εξευρεϊν.
43
Sch. Od. 21. 295 [Κένταυρον, αγακλυτδν Ευρντίωνα]· Βακχυ-λίδης δε διάφορον οϊεται τον Ευρντίωνα. φησί yap επιζενωθεντα Δεξαμενφ 1 εν νΗλώι ύβριστικως επιχειρησαι τη του ξενοδοχονντος θυγατρί, καί διά τούτο ύπ'ο Ήρακλεους άναιρεθηναι καιρίως το?ς εκεί2 3 επιστάντος.
44-44 Α
Sch. 11. 1*2. 202 Ευρώπην την Φοίνικος Ζευς θεασάμενος εν τινι λειμωνι μετά Νυμφών άνθη άναλεγουσαν ηράσθη, καί κατελθων ήλλαξεν εαυτόν εις ταύρον καί άπδ του στόματος κρόκον επνει. ουτω τε την Ευρώπην άπατησας 4βαστασε καί διαπορθμευσας είς Κρητην εμίγη αυτή· είθ’ ουτω σννιρκισεν αυτήν 'Αστερίωνι τφ Κρητών βασιλέϊ· γενομενη δε έγκυος εκείνη τρεΐς παΐδας εγεννησε, Μίνωα, 2αρπηδονα. καί 'Ραδάμανθυν. η ιστορία παρά *Ησιόδψ καί Βακχυλίδη.
1 Barnes : mss δεξάμενος 2 so Eust: mss here οίκο is
1 cf. Eust. 1909. 61	2 slain at the wedding of Peirithous
3 this would suit fr. 46, but the host there is Ce\rx 4 if,
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42
Stobaeus Anthology [on Injustice, Miserliness, and Covetousness] : Bacchylides Victory-Songs:
Let me say it once for all, gain overpowers the finest wits.
42 A
Scholiast on Aristides Panatkenaicus: [‘if indeed the chariot too came originally from Athens and not from Sicily '] : He says this because some authorities declare that the chariot was a Sicilian invention ; for Bacchylides and Pindar, when they sang the praises of Hiero and Gelo in respect of horsemanship, suggested that that art was invented by the Sicilians.
431
Scholiast on the Odyssey [‘ the Centaur, famed Eurytion ’]:2 Bacchylides believes in a different Eurytion ; for according to him, when he was a gueet of Dexamenusin Elis he insulted his host’s daughter and was slain by Heracles, who came opportunely upon the scene.3
44-U A
Scholiast on the Iliad : Zeus saw Europa the daughter of Phoenix plucking flowers with the Nymphs in a meadow, and falling in love with her, went down ami changed himself into a bull ; and breathing saffron from his mouth beguiled her, and took her on his back, and crossing the sea to Crete made her his bride, and afterwards gave her to wife to Asterion king of the Cretans, in whose house she bore three sons, Minos, Sarpedon and Rhadamanthus. The story is told by Hesiod and Bacchylides.4
as seems likely, the Dithyrambs were arranged alphabetic-ally, this was prob. part rather of an Epinician than of a Dithyramb
20
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44	A
Apoll. Adv. Gram. Gr. 183 hv τρόπον και £π' ονομάτων μ(ταπλασμοί γίνονται, καθάπβρ . ... τό
ττυργοκερατα
παρά Βακχυλίδτ).
45
Ath 4. 174 f. [π. yiyypaivu'v αυλών]' τούτου Se καί οΐ Κapes χρώνται ev τοΊε θρήνοις· el μη άρα καί η Καρία Φοινίκη «καλβΐτο, is παρά Κορίννρ κα\ Βακχυλιδτ] ϊστιν evpelv.
46
Ibid. 5. ITS b [π. άκλητων]· Βακχυλίϊηε δε nepl fHpiKAeovs1 Keycov, ws ήλθβν 4πι τόν τοι Κtjvkos οίκον, φησίν
ear α δ’ εττί Χάϊνον ούΰόν,
τοι δἐ θοίνας εντυον, ώδε δ’ εφα·
‘ Αυτόματοί γ’ 2 αηαθων
δαΐτας ενόχθους επέρχονται, δίκαιοί
φώτε? . . .
47
Clem. Α1. sir. 5. 715 άκοΰσιauev ουν πάλιν Βακχυλίδον τον μeλoπoιov πςρ\ τοΰ Oeiou Xeyovros’
οι μεν άΒμάτες άεικεΧιαν νούσων είσίν /cal ανατοι? ού$εν άνθρώττοις ϊκεΧοι.
1 Schweighaiiser : mss Κήυκοτ 2 or omit with Brunck ?
mss δ’ 3 Schaef: mss αναίτιοι
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44 Α
Apollonius Adverbs: Just as metaplasms occur in nouns as . . . anrl TrvpyoKepara
with towering· horns in Bacchylides 1 . . .
45
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called (/ingrain us]: These are used by the Carians in their dirges, \inless by Caria is meant Phoenicia,2 a confusion found iu Corinna and Bacchylides.
46 3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on uninvited guests] : Bacchylides, speaking of Heracles and telling how he came to the house of Ceyx, says:
Me stood upon the stone threshold when they were preparing a feast, and said, ‘The just come unbidden to the heaped banquets of the good.’ 4
47
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: Let us hear again what the lyric poet l>acchvli<les says about the divine :
All unlike to men, they cannot be subdued nor yet harmed by cruel maladies.5
1 prob. agreed with ταύρον, ‘ bull/ i.c. Zeus ; context suggests that it is accus. masc., cf. Find. Jr. 32Γ) Bgk. 2 so the context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally mean ‘by Phoenicia is meant Caria ’	3 I place here other
fragments of a general type	4 cf. Zenob. 2. 10, Miller
Md. 350	5 cf. Euseb. Praep. 13. G79, Pind./r. 14.3 Bgk.
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48
Stob. Ed. Phys. 1. 5. 3	[π. (ίμαρμένης κάϊ rrjs τώρ -γινομένων
εί/ταξίαϊ]·
θνατοϊσι1 δ' ούκ αυθαίρετοί
ούτ οΧβος οΰτ ά^/ναμπτος 'Άρης
ούτε 7τάμφθερσις στάσις,
άΧΧ' επιχρίμπτει νέφος αΧΧοτ επ' άΧΧαν
yalav ά πάνδωρος αίσα.
49
Clem. Α1. Str. 6. 745 Βακχνλίδοι/ re elpyKOTos·
παυροισι 2 δε θνατών τον άπαντα χρόνον δαίμων εδωκεν3
πράσσοντας 4 εν καιρω ποΧιοκρόταφον γηρας ίκνείσθαι πρίν εηκνρσαι δνα.
50
Plut. Xlim. 4 άρα ούν άξιόν έστι ταύτα συγχωρονντας 4π\ τούτων άπιστΰν, el Ζαλζύκψ καί Μίνω καί Ζωροάστρτ] καί Νομ% καί Αυκονρ-/ω $aai\elas κυββρνωσι κα\ iroAnelas διακοσμουσιν els τb αύτb έφοίτα rb δαιμόνιον, η τούτοΐϊ μ\ν e’iK0s έστι κα\ παίζονται5 Oeovs oyiXeϊν 4π\ διδασκαλία καί irapaiveaei των βeλτίστων, ποιητάϊς be κα) λνρικοΐς μινυρίζουσιν, efoep &ρα, χρησθαι σιΓονδάζυντας ; 5
εί δε Χ^ει τις άΧΧως, πΧατεΐα κεΧευθος,
κατά Βακχυλίδην.6 ouSe yap ατepos Xoyos ίχ(ΐ τδ φαΰλον, κτλ.
1 Neue: mss θνητo7s * Steph : mss παρ' οίσι 3 Urs.— Xeue : mss τψ δαίμονι bwKev 4 Sylb: mss -οντα 6 E\ mss transpose σπουδάζονται and παίζονται 6 these two words follow &λλω$ in Plut.
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48
Stobaeus Extracts on Physics [on Destiny and the Orderliness of Events]: Baecliylides :—
Neither prosperity, nor stubborn war, nor alldestructive civil strife, cometh to us of our choice, but Destiny that giveth all^ she bringeth down a cloud now on this land and now on that.
49	1
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : Bacchylides :—
Few are the mortal men whom God hath granted to be so fortunate all their days as to reach the time of gray temples without meeting trouble.
50
Plutarch Life of Kama : Can we then, if we admit these instances of divine favour, refuse to believe that men like Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster and Numa and Lycurgus were visited by the Divine Power while they were guiding kingdoms and regulating polities ? Or is it reasonable to suppose that (iods are in jest when they consort with such persons to their edification, but in earnest in their dealings, if such they have, with poets and warblers to the lyre? Yet, to quote Bacchylides,
If any say otherwise, broad is the path.
For the other view is worthy consideration, etc.
1 cf, Hesych. ττρϊν eyuvpaou
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51
E.Μ. είδωλον η απδ του σώματο$ σκιοειδης απόρροια . * . is κα'ι Βακχυλίδης·
μέλα^/κβυθες εϊόωΧον άν&ρός Ιθακήσιου
52
Ath. 1. 20 C [π. ορχησε cos]· ουτοι ουν πάντ ες, ό σόμπας δήμος της οικουμένης, τόν εφ’ η μιν, ψησί, φιλόσοφον όρχηστην Μίμφιν εκάλεσαν απαρχαίζοντες την δια του σώματος αυτου κίνησιν τί) των πόλεων αρχαιότατη καί βασιλικωτάτη, περί ης Βαχχνλίδης φησί·
ταυ αχείμαντου τε ^Ιεμφιν καί δονακώδεα Νείλου
53
Ioann. Sic. Eh. Gr. W alz G. 241 αβροί τό παλαιόν ol Icoves, ώς που κα) Βακχυλίδης φησί, τόν σφών αυτών ρυθμόν δηλών
άβρότΐ)τι ξυνεασιν 1 Τωυε? βασιλῆες·
54
Prise. Md. Ter. Gram. Lat. Keil 3. 42S. 21 : similiter Bacchylides
χρυσόν βροτων ηνώμαισι μανύει καθαρόν.
hie quoque iarubicus 2 in fine tribrachyn habet.
1 perh. <ro/> E; but cf. ibid. 5. 493 and 7. 9S2 των αβροβίων Ίώνων άναξ whence Z? reads ’ΐώνων here 2 mss
iambus
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511
Etymologicum Magnum 6ΪδαΆον ‘ghost’:—the shadow-like emanation from the body . . . compare Bacchylides :
the gloom-shrouded ghost of the man of Ithaca
52 2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: All these nations (which compose the population of Rome , the people as it were of the world, revived for the philosophic dancer of our time, because of the elegance of bis movements, the name of the most ancient and royal of cities, Memphis, of which Bacchylides says :
Calm stonnless Memphis and reedy Nile 3
53
Joannes of Sicily Commentary on Hermogcncs : The Ionians were luxurious in ancient times, as indeed we know from Bacchylides, who says in their own metre:
The Ionian princes dwell with luxury.4
54
Priseian Metres of Terence : Similarly Bacchylides :—
. . . discloseth pure gold to the judgments of men ;
where, as above, the last foot of an iambic line is a tribrach.
1 cf. Bachm. An. 1. 20S.13, Cram A.P. 4. 168. 80, Sell.
II.	δ. 44(J, Apostol. 8. 37, Suid. βἴδωλον 2 cf. Eust. SG4. 22
3 perh. belongs to 40 (read καϊ <τΙι/> δονακ.) 4 Wil. thinks
that Joannes invented this, but?
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55
Zen. Paroevn. Or. 1. 64 δίχολοι "γνώμαι* παρά rb δίχα' 7/ δίτροποι·1 κατά μζτάληφιν χόλοι V opyr], opy^ 6e τρόπος. Βακχυλίδης
opyal uev ανθρώπων οιακβκριμίναι μυρία,ί . . .
56
_£7. J/". πλημμι>ρίς· ... el μίντοι όνομά Ιστiv, eilAoyov βαρύ-νεσθαι αυτό διά την παρά Βακχυλίδην αιτιατικήν, οιον
7τΧημμυρίν πόντου φυγώυ
57
Stob. FI. 98. 27 [ττ. τοθ βίου, ότι βραχύς καί ζίιτΐλης καί φροντίδων άνάμζστος]■ iv τω αύτω (Βακχυλίδον Έπινίκοις)·
ολβως δ’ ovSeU βροτών πάντα χρόνον.
57 Α
Hepli. Ptol. ap. Phot. Bill. 1.33 a τί iar\ τό παρά Βακχυλίδη is άπΛ 2eιληνου eίρημόνον κα\ πρός τινα (ίπ* το ίπος ;
Arist.//*. 40 i s άρα μη yενόσθαι μεν (φη άριστον πάντων, τό δ* τίθναναι τοΰ (,ην όστ'ι κρΦίττον. και πολλοις ουτω παρα τον δαιμονίου μ^μαρτύρηται. τούτο uev εκθνφ τφ Μίδα Xeyovd δηπου μ€τά την Θήραν ως Ιλαβε τον Σειληνόν διερωτώντι καί πυνθανο-μίνφ τί ποτ' ζστ'ι το βίλτιστον τοίς άνθρώποις κα\ τί των πάντων αίρετωτατον, το μιν πρώτον ουδίν e6e\eiv eiVeiV άλλα σιωπάν άρρηκτως· έπβιδτ? δό ποτέ uoyis πάσαν μηχανην μηχανώμενος πpoσηyάyeτo φθόγξασθαί τι προς αυτόν, ούτως avayκαζόμςνον
1 so Hesych : Zen. παρά το διχρ ιδιότροποι
1 cf. Hesych. δίχολοι, δίχολοι yνώμαι, and διακ€κριμόναι, bat Sch. ITippocr. ϋ. 584 ascribes it to AlcnV. in the form of iv μ*ν άνθρώπψ opyal κεκριμόναι μυρίαι	2 cf. Fav. 3GS
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55	1
Zenobius Proverbs : δίχολοι yi/ώμαι, ‘ two-galled opinions ’:— from δίχα ‘twofold,’ that is ‘of twofold character,' ‘of two sorts’; this by the figure metalepsis or exchange ; for χόλος or ‘ gall ’ is equivalent tu ορ-γη ‘ anger' or ‘ emotion,’ anil opyrj to τρόπος ‘ character ' or ‘ temper ’; compare Bacchylides :
Past number are the varied tempers of mankind.
5G 2
Etymologicum Magnum πλημμνρίς ... if however it is a noun, it is reasonable to accent it proparoxvtone, πλημμυρις ‘ tide because of the accusative πλημμν<ptv in Bacehylkles :
escaping the tide of the sea
57
Stobaeus Anthology 3 [on the Shortness and Vanity of Life and how full it is of Trouble]: in the same (i.e. Bacchylides Victory-Songs): 3 4
No mortal man is for all time happy.
57 A 5
Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion : What is the saying Bacchylides puts in the mouth of Silenus, and to whom is it addressed ?
Aristotle Eudemus or The Soul: That the best of all things, said he, is never to have been born, and that to be dead is better than to be alive. Many have received divine confirmation of this. As you know, the}’ say that the great king Midas once took Silenus in the chase and put questions to him, asking him what was the best that man could possibly enjoy. At first Silenus would say nothing, but kept an unbroken silence. And when, after long doing his utmost in vain, the king at last made Him open
3 wrongly joined here to 40. 160 ft'. 4 it is uncertain
whether this lemma belongs to this citation as well as to
40. 160, but it should be noticed that the metre would suit
40. 31	6 cf. Cic. T.D. 1. 4S
VOL. III.
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έϊπβιν ‘ Δαίμονος επιπόνου καί τύχης χαλζπης έψήμερον σπέρμα, τί με βιάζεσθΐ Atyeu> δι ύμ7ν άρτιον μη yvctivai; μετ' ayvolas yap των οικείων κακών άλυπότατος δ βίος, άνθρώποις πάμπαν ουκ εστι yeveaOai το πάντων άριστον ουδέ μετασχείν της του βέλτιστου φύσεως- άριστον yap πάσι κα\ πάσαις τδ μη yeveadav τδ μέντοι μετά τούτο κα\ πρώτον των άνθρώπψ άνυστών, δεντερον δε τδ yεvoμεvovς άποθανείν ώς τάχιστα.’ δηλον ούν <οτι;> ώς οΰσης κρείττονος της εν τφ τεθνάναι διαγωγής ή της εν τφ ζην, ούτως απεφηνατο.
58
Clem. Α1. Paed. 1. 154 οί δέ αυτή προσέχοντες τη πίστα οΤον αυτοδίδακτοι καί προαιρετικό) αΰξονται τφ επαίνφ-
άρετα yap ετταινεομενα Εεν&ρον ως άεξεται.1
59
Α mm. 25. 4. 3: item ut hoc propositum validius firmaret (Iulianus) recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylklis, quern legebat, iucunde id adserentem, quod ut egregius pictor vultum spec-iosum effingit ita pudicitia Celsius consurgentem
vitara exornat.
60
Sell. Ap. Rll. 2. 500 [ένθα δ’ ’Αρισταίον Φοί&φ τέκεν]- τινες τέσσαρας ’Αρισταίους ytveaXoyovaiv, ως κα) Βακχυλίδης, τδν μεν Καρύστου, άλλον δέ Χείρωνος,2 άλλον δέ Γης καί Ουρανού, και τδν Κυρήνης.
61
(^ell. Κ.Α. 20. 7 : nam Homerus pueros puellasque eius (Xiobae) bis senos elicit fuisse, Euripides bis septenos, Sappho bis novenos, Bacchvlides et Piiularus bis denos.
1 III. reading δ’ and δένδρεον thought this might belong to 29 (11. 1-2 of .str. or ant.) 2 B : mss χέρωνος
2 10
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his mouth, he reluctantl}’ answered: ‘0 mortal seed of an industrious deity and a cruel chance, Avhy do ye make me perforce tell you what it were better ye should never know ? for life is least miserable in ignorance of misfortune. It is impossible for man to have what is l>est of all, or even to have a share in the nature of the best ; for to everyone, man or woman, the best is not to have been born. But the next best to this, \vhat is the best attainable to man, is to die as soon as he may.5 By this he clearl}” meant that time spent in death was more desirable than time spent in life.1
532
Clement of Alexandria Paedagogus : For those who devote themselves to the true faith, increase in praise instinctively and as tliey choose ;
For virtue Λνΐιοη ’tis praised groweth like a tree.
59
Ammianus Marcellinus History [the emperor Julian]: Moreover, by \vay of driving his point home, he would repeat that passage of the lyric poet Bacchylides, whom he read, where he says so delightfully :
As a famous painter doth make lovely a lovely face, so self-restraint adorneth an upward-growing life.
60
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘there Cyrene bore Aristaeus to Phoebus ’]: According to some authorities, for instance Bacchylides, there were four persons called Aristaeus, one the son of Cai^ystus, another of Cheiron, a third of Earth and Heaven, and the sou of Cyrene.
61
Aulus Gellius Attic Nights : Homer gives Niobe six sons and six daughters, Euripides seven and seven, Sappho nine and nine, and Bacchylides and Pindar ten and ten.
1 cf. 33. 160	2 ascription probable but not certain ;
cf. Pind. N. 8. 4U
2 I I
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62
Hit. Horn. Cram. Λ.Ρ. 3. 98. 15 [π. 'Ομηρου]' κατa le Βακχυλίδην και ’Αριστοτελην τον φιλόσοφον 'Ιητης.
63
Str. 13. 616 δ δe
Κ (ακος
ουκ αττυ της I5ης pe?, καθάπερ είρηκε Βακχυλίδης.
64
Sell. Αρ. Rh. 1. 1165 [Ῥυνδα/αδα$ προχοάς]'
ΡύνΒακος
ποταμός Ιστι Φpvyias ον μεμνηται Βακχυλίδης.
65
Ibid. 4. 973 [ορειχάλκοιο φαεινού]· μνημονεύει κα\ Στησίχορος κα\ Βακχυλίδης.
66
Nat. Com. Myth. 9. 8, ρ. 987 : dicitur Potyphemus non mode aniasse Gala team, sed etiam Galatum ex ilia suscepisse, ut testatus est Baccl^Hdes.
66 A
Oxyrh. Pap. 426 1 :
. . . Τϊνθω . . [/c]e\eva€v Φοῖβο? . . no\e-μαίνετον v[l6v] (three mutilated lines) . . . τανί-
1 ascribed to Bacch. by Maas : restorations by Bl. and E
1 Plutarch Life of Homer 1. 3 quotes a statement of Aristotle (On Poetry Bk. Ill) that H.'s mother was born at
Ios, but H. himself at Smyrna	2 Sch. 11. 5. 335 quotes
2 I 2
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62
Life of Homer: according to Bacchylides and Aristotle the philosopher, Homer’s native place was Ios.1
63
Strabo Geography: The
Caicus
does not, as Bacchylides says, rise on Mount Ida.
64
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘the out-flowings of Rhyndacus ’]: The
Rhyndacus
is a river of Phrygia mentioned by Bacchylides.2
65
The Same [‘shining orichalc ’]: Orichalc or mountain-copper is mentioned by Stesichorus and Bacchylides.
66
Natalis Comes3 Mythology : Polyphemus is said not only to have loved Galatea, but according to Bacchylides to have had a son by her named Galatus.
66 A
From a Third-Century Papyrus :
. . . Pytho . . . Phoebus bade . . . son praised in war . . . (three mutilated lines)	.	.	. leafy
Ῥυνδακον αμ<ρ\ βαθύσχοιί’ον ‘by deep-reeded Rhyndacus,’ where metre, however, favours Hecker’s attribution to
Callimachus, e.g. 'Ρυνδάκον-[ αμ<ρ\ βαθΰσχοινον 3 this
writer’s testimony is suspect, but cf. Appian Illyr. 2 where the son is called Galas
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φυ\\ον . . . ]ρ[ψας ελαίας . . . (three mutilated lines) ...
αμο]? εξ "Αργεο? Μελὸνἔπου?] ΆμνθαονίΒας βω]μόι> τε Πτᾶαεῖ κτἔτι[υ]
15 και] τέμενος ζάθεον
κείν]ας euro ρίζας1, το δέ χρ[νσοκόμας] .€?°]χω? τίμασ ’Απόλλων (1δ mutilated, lines)
Η'
ΕΡΩΤΙΚΩΝ
67
Apul. Mag. 8 [cle versibus amatoriis] : fecere et alii talia, et si vos ignoratis, apud Graecos Teius quidam et Lacedae-monius et Cius 2 cum aliis innumeris.
68
Ath. 15. 667 έκάλουν δ’ απ' αγκύλη! την του κοττάβου πρόεσιν δια το επαγκυλοΐν την δεξιάν χεΊρα εν rots αποκοτταβισμοΐ*. οί δέ ποτηριού elSos τήν αγκύλην φασί. Βακχυλίδη! iv *Ερωτι-koTs·
................εύτε
την αττ αηκνΚης ΐησι τοῖσδε τοΐς νεανίαις λευκόν άντείνασα ττήχυν.
69	Α, 69 Β
Heph. 73 εστι δέ τινα και τα καλούμενα επιφθεγματικά, & διαφέρει ταύτη των εφυμνίων ότι τά μεν κα1 πpbs νουν συντελεί τι, τα δ’ εκ περιττού ws 7rpbs τδ λεγόμενον τρ στροφή προσκεΊταί’ οϊον τδ Βακχυλίδου·
1 cf. 1. 8 ελαίαs	2 Bosscha : mss civis
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.	.	. olive (three mutilated lines) .	.	. when
Melampus son of Amvtlmon came out of Argos, and founded an altar to the Pythian, and made a holy precinct from that root;1 and the goldenhaired Apollo did it exceeding honour............
(15 mutilated lines')
Book VIII LOVE-SONGS G7
Apuleius On Sorcery [amatory verse]: Poetry of this kind has been composed before, among the (Greeks, let me tell you, by a Teian, a Spartan, a Ceian2, and numberless others.
68 3
Athenaeus Doctors cd Dinner : They called the throw of the cottabus ‘ from the bend' because the right wrist was bent in making it, though indeed according to another explanation the άγκγ’λη was not the ‘ bend ’ but a kind of cup. Compare Bacchylides Lore-Songs :
when she lifts her white arm and throws from the bend at the bidding of these young men.
69 A, 69 B
Hephaestion On Poems [on a type of refrain]: There is also the epiphthcgmaticy which differs from the ephymnion in contributing to the sense of the passage, whereas the ephymnion, as far as the sense goes, is a superfluous addition to the strophe. Compare Bacchylides :
1 prob. ref. to the olive of 1. 8	* i.e. Anacreon, Aleman,
Bacchylides 3 cf. Ath. II. 782e
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η καΧος Θεόκριτος' ον μόνος ανθρώπων εράς.1
κα\ πάλιν παρά, τω αυτφ Βακχυλίδτμ
σύ δ’ iv χιτώνι μούνω
παρα την φίΧην γυναίκα φεύγεις.
'όταν μεν ούν βραχέα τ) τά επιφθεγματικά, τούτο πρόσεστιν αυτόις ονομα- iav δε κα\ τηλικαυτα ώστε στροφήν εκπληρούν, κα\ προ· τετάχθαι μεν την του ποιήματος 2 στροφήν, επεζεΰχθαι δε την των επιφθεγματικών, είτα πάλιν τά Ισα κατά τδν αυτδν λόγον, εσταιτδ τοιοϋτον σύστημα κατά περικοπήν ανομοιομερές.
Θ'
2	ΚΟΛΙΩΝ 3 70
' λΧεξάνΒ ρω Άμύντα Οχ. Γαρ. 1361. 1:
στρ. α Ώ βάρβιτε, μηκετι πάσσαΧον φνΧάσ· σων
επτάτονον Xiyvpav κάππαυε yapw Βενρ ες εμάς χέρας· όρμαίνω τι πεμπειν χρνσεον ΧΙουσάν ΆΧεξάνΒρω πτερον στ ρ. β' και συμποσίοισιν αηοϊΧμ εν είκάΒεσσιν, 6 ευτε νεών αγαθών ·γΧυκε? 4 avdyrca σευομεναν κυΧίκων θάΧπησι θυμόν ΚύπριΒός τ εΧπις Βιαιθνσσy 5 φρενας, στ ρ. y	α μειγννμενα 6 Αιοννσίοισι Βώροις
10 άνΒράσιν1 νψοτάτω πεμπει μέριμνας' αντίκα μεν ποΧίων κράΒεμνα Χύει πάσι Β' ανθρώποις μοναρχήσειν Βοκεΐ,
1 Urs: mss opqs 2 Caesar: mss ποιητοΰ 3 or ’Εγκωμίων 4 at γλυκεία begins the citation Ath, 2. 39 e which supple-
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O fair is Theocritus ! thou ’rt not alone in loving him ; and again:
Off thou fliest cloakless to thy dear good wife.
Now when the epiplithegmatic is short·, that is its name, but if it is so long as to make a strophe, and the strophe proper comes first and the epiphthegmatic second and then again the proper and after it the epiphthegmatic, and so on, such a system will be reckoned κατά περικοπήν ανομοιομερή, that is, as composed of like wholes whose parts or ‘ periods ’ are unlike.
Book IX
DRINKING-SONGS1
70
For Alexander son of Amvntas From a First-Century Papyrus :
Hang no more to thy peg; my lyre, nor check the clear voice of thy seven strings. Hither to my hands ! I would fain send to Alexander a golden feather dropt by a Muse, to be an adornment for his banquets on twentieth days, when the heart of noble youths is warmed by the sweet compulsion of the swift-circling cup, and their mind thrilled with a hope of the Love-Goddess, which sendeth a man’s thoughts highest aloft when it be mingled with the gifts of Dionysus. Then overthroweth he the battlements of cities, and thinketh to be sole ruler of the
1 or Eulogies
ments the gaps of the Pap. to the end of 1. 16	5 P must
have had αιθυσση 6 so P: inss άναμι-γν. whence edd. αμμει-γν. 7 so P: mss άνδράσι δ’
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στρ. S' χρνσώ δ’ εΧεφαντί τε μαρμαίρουσιν οίκοι
7τυροφόροι δἐ κατ alyXaevra πόντον 15 me? ayovaiv άπ Αίγυπτου μεηιστον πΧοΰτον ως πίνοντος όρμαίνει κέαρ.
στρ. ε ώ παΐ με(γαΧ[οσθενεος 1................]
(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost)
712
'Ιερωνι Έ,υρακοσιω
Ibid. 4 + 24 :
στρ. α! ΧΙήπω Xiyvay[ea κρήμνα]
βάρβιτον μεΧΧ[ω yap ουν, ω παϊ, μεΧι-πνόων]
άνθεμον Χίουσάν 'Ιερων[ι κΧυτω] ξανθαΐσιν ΐπποις 5 ίμερόεν τεΧεσας
και σνμπόταις άνΒρεσσι π[εμπειν] στρ. β' Αϊτναν ες εύκτιτον. εΐ κ[α\]
7τρόσθεν υμνησας τον [εν πώΧοις κΧεεννον] ποσσϊ Χαίψηροϊς Φερ[ενίκον επ' Άλ-] e.g. 10 [φει]ω τ[ε νί]καν
[Χάθ]ρ[ία] κ[οπ]τόμενος [νενσ\ άΧΧά ν]εβν εβ[Χαστον ώραν] στρ. y [εφεΐπον] εμοϊ τότε κονρα[ί]
[νεανίαι θ'], οσσοι Δώς πάyχp[vσov οίκον] [iKveocvτ’, ά]μος τίθεσαν μίαΧακαν] [πΧόκους άοίδάν]
(3 lines mutilated or lost)
1 P μΐ-γάλΐ: accentuation points to a compound 2 restored by Hunt (11. 3, 6. 7, 8, 22), Murray (11. 9, 10), E
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world; then gleam his houses with gold and ivory, and wheat-laden ships bring him mighty great wealth from Egypt o’er the sunny sea ; such is the dream of him that drinks. O child of great . . -1 (6 mutilated lines and the rest lost)
71
For Hiero of Syracuse
From the Same:
[Hang] not up yet, [my lad,] the clear-voiced lute ; for I am about to achieve a lovely flower of the [honey-breathed] Muses for the Hiero who is made so famous by his tawny steeds and eke for his comrades at the feast, and send the same to well-built Etna. Albeit ere this, when I sang the praise of that Pherenicus that is so noted among horses for his swift feet, Pherenicus and his victory beside .gr AlpheuSj my branches were hacked privily till I bowed my head, yet did I burgeon forth in fresh vigour; aye then sought unto me all the young men and maids who resorted to the all-golden house of Zeus, when they set up therein garlands of gentle songs . . .
(3 lines mutilated or lost)
1 the epithet would seem to suggest Zeus rather than Amyntas, the ‘child’ therefore is perh. rather Aphrodite than Alexander 2 the metaphor, as restored, is that of a tree cut about by an enemy but still producing leaves
(poetry) from which garlands "(processional songs) could be made; ref. to the feud with Pindar ?
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20 .... l συν Θ..............ος η[Βη,] 1
[οσσο]ν άνθ ρώττ\ων βΧεφάροισι φερει]
Χε\_νκι\ττττος Άώς,
τόσσον εφ’ άΧικίας
φ^/ος κατ άνθρώττ\ους ττέτασσεν.]
72
Clem. Α1. Sir. 5. 651:
ου yap εν μεσοισι κεϊται δώρα Βυσμάχητα Μοισάν τώττιτνχόντι φέρειν.2
ΕΠΙΓΡΑΜΜΑΤΩΝ
73
Meleag. Α.Ρ. 4. 1. 33 λείψανά τ’ ευκαρττευντα μελιστάκτων άπο Μοοσεων) j ξανθοί/s εκ καλάμ-qs Βακχνλίδεω στάχι/as.
74
Av.th. Pol. G. 313 Βακχυλίδον Kούρα ΤΙάΧΧαντος ίτοΧυώνυμε, πότνια Νῖςα, πρόφροιν Καρθαίων 3 ιμερόεντα χορον αιεν εττοτττεύοις, ττοΧεας δ’ εν άθύρμασι^,Ιουσάν Κηΐω άμφιτίθει ΒακχυΧΙΒρ στεφάνους.4
1 junction of 11. 20(right)—24 -with the main frag, at 1. 20 (left) is doubtful 2 I place this among the Scolia because Ox. Pap. 1361. 32 has what may be the ends (ται and av) of 11. 1-2, and 48 the o of Μοισαν and the second e of φέρειν in 11. 2-3	3 B: ms κρανναίων 4 Brunck : ms κηόρω a.
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[. . his son 1 . .] who in his youthful prime hath spread o’er the world as ^reat a light as ever white-horsed Dawn bringetli unto the eyelids of mankind.
72 2
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies:
For the Muses’ gifts so keenly fought for lie not in the midst for any that cometli to win.
Book X
INSCRIPTIONS
73
Meleager The Garland:3 And yellow ears he inwove from the corn of Bacchyliiles, full ears left from the garnering of the honey-sprent Muses.
See also Simonides 177 (vol. ii).
74
Palatine Anthology : Bacchyliiles :—
Renowned Daughter of Pallas, Lady Victory, deign to look ever kindly upon a lovely chorus from Carthaea, and in the sports of the Nluses crown Ceian Bacchyliiles with many wreaths.
1 Hiero’s son Deinomenes, cf. Find. P. 1. 59; it is not certain that lines *20-24 belong here, but they prob. are part
of the same poem 2 ascription probable but not certain
3 i.e. the Proem to his Anthology, an index in the form of a garland of flowers, each kind of flower representing the contribution of a poet
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75
Ibid. 6. 53 Βακχυλίδου-
Ενδημος τον νηον επ' aypov rovh' άνεθηκεν τω πάντων άνεμων πρηϋτάτω 1 Ζέφυρον ενξαμένω yap ο y 2 ήλθε βοαθόος, οφρα τάχιστα Χίκμησρ ττεττόνων καρπόν απ' άσταχύων.
1 Headl: ms (aud Suid. πιότατο*, ττιοτάτφ 2 Mein: ms yap ol
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75
The Same : Bacchylidcs :—a dedication to the South-West Wind by a farmer named Eudemus :
Eudemus set up this shrine upon his farm unto Zephyr the kindest of all winds. For at his prayer he came to help him winnow the grain quickly from the ripe ears.
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΤΣ ΠΑΙΑΝΩΝ1
1-2 'Ασκληπιόν
Philostr. Jun. Imag. 13 [π. Εικόνα 2o<£o/cAeW]· Άσκληπihs δε olμαi oZtos iyyvs παιάνα που παρεγγυών ypxtpuv κα\
κΑυτόμητις 2
ούκ απαξιών παρά σου ακοΰσαι. . .
2
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 3. 17 οι δε ήδον ιρδήν, δποΐος δ παιάν δ του Ί,οψοκλεουί, bv Άθήνησι rip Άσκληπιφ αδουσιν.
3	ας Κορωνιδέἶ
I.G. 3. 1 Add. ρ. 490. 171 g [Athenis in lapide invento ad Asclepieum sub arcis radicibus] 'Ζοφοκλεους·
[Ώ Φλεγία] κουρά περιώνυμε ματερ άλεξι-πό[νου γλύφει’ Α σ Αλα πιο ί),]
[αν Φοίβο]? άκειρεκόμας έ[οῖς] εναρίθ μι[ον πόθοις εθηκεν, | σέ νυν αεισό-\
[μεσθα μἐλ]€σι[υ] εύεττ[εσσι . . .3
1 cf. Suid. s. 2οφοκλ.η$ι Luc. Enc. Dem. 27	2 mss -μήτηϊ
3	tit. extends from vu to 7roof first line (as it was presumably in the middle, we can estimate the length of the line) ; on the right i[ comes below εξ and π[ below o ; on the left, ]s comes below k and ]e below a ·. stone has ματερ, άκειρεκομά*,
ενάριθμι[ ; suppl. Biich.-i? e.g.
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1-2 To Asclepius
Philostratus the Younger Portraits [on a portrait of Sophocles]: And I believe Asclepius is here commanding }’ou to write a paean, and, not disdaining to be called by you
famed for his skill1 . .
2
Philostratus Life of Apollonius: And they sang a song resembling the Paean of Sophocles which is sung to Asclepius at Athens.
3 To Coronis2
An Inscription of the First or Second Century [found near the temple of Asclepius on the slope of the Acropolis at Athens]:
Sophocles :—
O renowned daughter [of Phlegvas, sweet] mother of [Asclepius] warder-off of woe, [whom] the unshorn [Phoebus] numbered among his [loves, to thee we will sing now with tunes] set to noble words . . .
1 for this epithet in a Paean to Asclepius cf. Adesp. 1‘29 (was this Sophocles’ Paean ?) and Kaibel Epig. 1026 2 perh. part of the same Paean ; some think the title ‘ Sophocles ’ may be merely the name of the dedicator, but in any case the poem would seem to be a good deal earlier than the inscr. which records it
vol. hi.
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IΩΝΟΣ XIOT ΜΕΛΩΝ 1
Ath. 2. 35 tl [π. οίνου]· yΙων δ’ δ Xios φησιν άΰαμνον 1
7ταῖδα τανρωπόν2, veov ου νεον, ηδιστον πρόποΧον βαρυγδουπών ερώτων, οίνον άερσίνοον3 ανθρώπων πρύτανιν
2
Sch. Ar. Pax 835 [καί ris εστϊν άστηρ νυν in*?; |—νΙων 6 Xioy, οσπερ εποίησεν πάλαι | ενθάδε τ'ον Άοιόν ποθ’· ώϊ δ' ^λθ’ εύθεως | ΆοΊον αυτόν παντες εκάλουν αστέρα]· διθυράμβων καϊ rpaycpbias καϊ μελών ποιητηε· εποίησεν δε ωδήν, fjs η άρχά]·
Άοΐον άεροφοίταν αστέρα
μείνωμεν^ άεΧίου Χευκοπτερυ^γα πρόδρομον.
φαίνεται δε τετελευτηκώς 4κ τούτων, παιζων ούν δ ’Αριστοφάνης Άόϊον αυτόν φησιν αστέρα κληθηναι.
3
Sch. Αρ. Rh. 1. 1105 \π. Αίγαίωνος]· καισίων εν διθυράμβψ εκ μεν του πελάγους αυτόν φησι παρακληθεντα άναχθηναι φυλάξοντα τόν Αία· Θαλάσσηι παΐδα.
4
Arg. Soph. Ant. στασιάζεται δε τα περί την ηρωίδα ιστορούμενα και την αδελφήν αντ?]ς ’ΐσμήνην δ μεν yap yΙων εν τοίτ Αιθυρίμβοι$ καταπρησθηναί φησιν άμφοτέρας εν τψ ίερψ rijs^Hpas υπό Ααοδάμαντος του 'Ετεοκλεους.
1 Cas: mss άδαμον 2 inss also τανρώπα 3 Cas: mss
•πνοον * mss also μήνα μεν (Bentl. μείναμεv)
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THE LYRIC POEMS1 OF ION OF CHIOS
1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine] : And in Ion of Chios we read :
wild bull-faced child [of Zeus and Semele ?], young and yet old, sweetest servitor of loud-thundering2 desires, wine that cheers the heart and rules the world
2 3
Scholiast on Aristophanes Peace [‘And who is the star up there now ?—Ion of Chios, who on earth once composed the Star of Morn, and they all called him that directly he got to heaven']: A writer of dithyrambs, tragedies, and lyric poems; among others, of the song beginning :
Let us wait for the Star of Morn that haunts the sky, the wliite-winged forerunner of the Sun.
From this it appears that the poet Mas dead. His being called Star of Morn is therefore a jest of Aristophanes.
3
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes [Aegaeon] : According to a Dithyramb of Ion he was summoned from the ocean 4 and carried up to be a guard of Zeus; the same authority makes him a son of the Sea.
4
Introduction to Sophocles’ Antigone : Accounts of the heroine anil her sister Ismen0 vary ; Ion declares in his Dithyrambs that they were both burnt to death in the temple of Hera by Laodamas son of Eteocles.
1 Fragments 1-4 are from Dithyrambs 2 i.e. imperious,
like Zeus 3 cf. Suid. s. διθυραμβοδιδάσ καλοί	4 by Thetis
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5 νμνος €ΐς Καιρόν
Paus. 5. 14. 9 ''ίωνι δβ οίδα τφ Χίω κα\ ύμνον πεποιημενον Καιροί'· yeveaAoye'i 5e iv τω υμνφ νεώτατον παίδων Albs Kaipbv είναι.
6 εγκώμιου α’ς Ίϊ,κνθιάδην
Paroem. ap. Miller Misc. 361	Aiyiies ούτε τρίτοι οντε
τέταρτον . . . οτι yap τούτοις εχρήσθη κα\ ού Μeyapevaiv κάϊ ''Ιων μεμνηται iv τφ els Ίϊ,κυθιάδην εγκωμίφ.
7
Γΐπίο 6. 38 Cohn : Μιλ-ηάδτ^ δ των Αθηναίων arpa^yos, ήνίκα βασιλεύς δ ΤΙερσών άπασαν την ακμήν της ’Ασίας άναστήσας μυριάσι πολλαίς διεβαινεν επί τήν Ευρώπην ως άναρπάσων αυτο3οε) τήν Ελλάδα, awayayicv iv τω ΤΙαναθηναϊκω τους συμμάχους ορνίθων ayoivas επεδειξε, Xoyov παντδς δυνατωτεραν υπολαμβάνων εσεσθαι την διά της τοιαΰτης υψεως παρακελευσιν. κα) yvώμηs ονχ ήμαρτε. θεασάμενοι yap τδ τλητικδν κα\ φιλότιμου άχρι τελευτής iv άλόγοις αήττητου, άρπάσαντες τά όπλα πρδς τον πόλεμον ώρμησαν, ώϊ εχθρών άyωvιoΰμεvoι σώμασι, τραυμάτων καϊ σφayώv άλoyovvres υπέρ του καί άπυθανόντες εν ελευθερω yodv τω τής πατρίδος εδάφει ταφήναι- προτροπής yap είς βελτίωσιν ουδέν ούτως αίτιον ds ή των αφανέστερων ελπίδος μείζων κατόρθωσις. του δε περί τους όρνιθας ivaya'viov μεμνηται κα\ δ TpayiKus ’'ίων διά τούτων
ούδ' ο γε σώμα τυπεις διφυείς τε κόρας επικάθεται άΧκάς, άλλ’ οΧιγοδρανεων φθογγάζεταί' θάνατον δε γε 1 δουΧοσννας προβεβουΧε. 1
1 mss also δ' ΰγε (δ’ ore) from above
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5	Hymn to Opportunity
Pausanias Description of Greece : I know that a hymn was composed to Opportunity by Ion of Chios. In it he makes Opportunity the youngest of the children of Zeus.
6	Eulogy of Scythiades 1
Proverb in Miller Miscellanies: ‘The people of Aegium neither third nor fourth’ : . . Ion, too, in his Eulogy of Scythiades, mentions this as a reply the oracle gave to this people 2 and not to the Megarians.
7 3
Philo That every Upright Man is Free: The Athenian general Miltiades, when the king of the Persians rallied the flower of the youth of Asia to his standard and crossed to Eui’ope with an enormous host, to capture Greece, as he thought, without a blow, assembled the Allies at the Panathenaic stadium and, as a visual exhortation likely to prove more effective than any speech, showed them some cock-fighting. Nor was he disappointed. When the spectators saw the endurance and the feeling of honour which abides even unto death in these dumb creatures, they flew to arms like men ready to give their lives, without thought of wound or slaughter, if only they might be buried in the soil of a free country. For there can be no better inducement to the increase of courage than an increase of confidence in hopes for the future. This cock-fight is referred to by the tragic poet Ion in the following passage :
His body and his twin eyes smitten, he yet for-getteth not his might, not lie, though his utterance is weak; nav, he preferreth death to servitude.
1 cf. Phot. s. νμ€Ϊ5 οί Meyapeis, Sch. Theocr. 14. 4S, Zen.
Paroem. Gr. 1. 48	2 when they asked which was the finest
people in Greece 3 perhaps from a tragedy
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Βίο?
Suid. Μελανιττττίδης· α'* Κρίτωυο·?, γβγουώ? κατά, την ξε ’Ολυμπιάδά, Μὑλιο?. εηραψε δε Διθυράμβων βιβλία ττλεϊστα και Ποιήματα ΈτΓΐκά και Ήπ iy ράμματα και Έλεγον? και άλλα ττλεϊστα. β’. θυ^/ατριδούς τού ττρεσβυτερου,1 τταΐς δε Κρίτωνος, λυρικού και αυτού· δ? εν rfj των διθυράμβων μελοττοιία, εκαινοτόμησε ττλειστα, και διατρίψας τταρά Περδίκκα τω βασιλέϊ εκεί τον βίον κατεστρεψεν. εγραψε καλ αυτό? άσματα λυρικά καί διθυράμβους.
Marm. Par. άφ' ού ^ίελανιτητίδης Μ[ἡλιο? ενίκησ]εν * Αθήνησιν ετη ΗΗΔΔΔΙ, άρχοντος Άθήνησι Πυθοκρίτου.
Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 3 καταμαθων ~/άρ αυτόν (’Αριστόδημον) ούτε θύοντα τοϊς θεοΐς ούτε μαντική γ^ρώμενον αλλά και των ττοιούντων ταύτα κατα-γελώυτα, Είττε μοι, εφη, ω ’Αριστόδημε, εστιν οΰστινας άνθρώττους τεθαύμακας εττϊ σοφία ; Έγωγε, εφη. καί ος, Αεξον ημϊν, εφη, τά ονόματα αυτών. Έπι μεν τοίνυν εττών ττοιήσει fΌμηρον βγωγε μάλιστα τεθαύμακα, εττϊ δε διθυράμβω λίελανιττττίδην, εττϊ δε τραγωδία Ίοφοκλεα, εττϊ δε άνδριαντοττοιία Πολύκλειτον, εττϊ δε ζω^/ραφία, Ζεύξιν. Πάτερά σοι δοκούσιν οί άπεργαζόμενοι 1
1 mss πρεσβύτου
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MELANIPPIDES
Life
Suidas Lexicon : Melanippides :—(1) Son of Criton ; flourished in the 65th Olympiad (520-517 b.c.); of Melos ; he wrote many books of Dithyrambs as well as Epic Poems, Inscriptions, Elegies, etc., etc. (2) Grandson of the elder of this name, also son of Criton, anib like his grandfather, a lyric poet; he made great innovations in the Dithyramb, and spent part of his time at the court of King Perdiccas/ where lie eventually died. He too wrote Lyric Poems and Dithyrambs.2
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Melanippides of Melos was victorious at Athens 231 years, in the archonsliip of Pythocritus (494 b.c.).
Xenophon Recollections of Socrates : When lie discovered that Aristodemus neither sacrificed to the Gods nor had recourse to divination but laughed to scorn those who did, he said to him,‘Tell me, Aristodemus ; are there any men whose artistic skill }tou admire?’ 'Yes/ he replied. ‘Tell us their names/ said Socrates. ‘ For the epic I most admire Homer/ he answered, ‘ for the Dithyramb Melanippides, for tragedy Sophocles, for sculpture Polvdeitus, for painting Zeuxis.’ c Which now/ asked Socrates, ‘do you consider the more admirable artists, those 1
1 454?—413 b.c. 2 cf. Suid. on Philox. Cyth. quoted below, p. 362; it is impossible to distinguish the two poets in the ancient refs.
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ει'ΒωΧα άφρονα re καλ ακίνητα άξιοθαυμαστότεροι είναι η οι ζώα εμφρονά τε καλ evepya ;
Arist. Rh. 3. 9 ομοίως Be καί al TrepioBoi αι μακραί ούσαι λόγο? yiverai καί άναβοΧτ) ομοιον. ώστε yiverai ό εσκωφτ€ Δημόκριτος ό Χίος βί? ^ΙεΧανιτητίΒην ττοιησαντα αντί των αντιστρόφων άναβοΧά ς·
οϊ τ’ αύτώ κακά τεύγει άνηρ άΧΧω κακά τεὐχωυ,
η δε μακρά ’ναβοΧη τώ 7Τ0ΐι)σαντι κάκιστη·
ὰρμόττει yάp το τοιουτον καί eU τούς μακροκώΧους Xeyeiv.
Plut. Non posse suav. 13 ούΒε yάp Tόρων y αν ούΒ’ 'ΆτταΧος ούΒ’ Αρχέλαος εττείσθησαν, Εύρι-7τίΒην καί ΣιμωνίΒην καί ^ΙεΧανπτττίΒην καί Κράτητας καί ΔιοΒότους άναστήσαντες €κ των συμττοσίων, κατακΧΙναι ΚάρΒα,κας καί Άγριάνας μεθ’ εαυτών καί Κ αΧΧίας γελωτοποιούς καί (~)ρασωνί8ας τινάς καί θρασυΧέοντας όXoXυyμoύς καί κροτοθορύβους ττοιούντας.
Aiith. Ραί. 4. 1. 7 Μελεάγρου Στέφανος· . . . νάρκισσόν τε τορών ^ΙεΧανιττπίΒου eyKVOv ύμνων.
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who make images which are without mind or motion, or those who make living creatures capable of thought and action ? ’
Aristotle Rhetoric : In like manner, a Ion»· sentence becomes a discourse in itself, like the purely instrumental parts of a song when they are too long. Hence the satire of Democritus of Chios upon Melanippides for making an instrumental interlude1 take the place of the antistrophe :
He that does any ill to another does ill to himself, but of all ills the worst to the doer is the long interlude.2
The same stricture might well be made upon the users of long clauses.
Plutarch That a Life lived according to Epicurus is not north living :	For Hiero, surely, or Attains, or
Archelaus could never have been brought to oust from their festive table Euripides. Simonides, Melanippides, or such men as Crates or Diodotus, in favour of buffoons like Cardax, Agrias, or Cal lias, and jazz-bandsmen like Thrasonides or Thrasvleon.
Palatine Anthology: The Garland of Meleager: . . . and the narcissus of Melanippides big -with clear hymns.3
See also Plut. Mus. 15.
1 the Gk. word meant originally ‘instrumental prelude 2 parodies Hcs. Op. 205	3 the Inscriptions of Melanippides
are no longer to be found in the Anthology
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ΜΕΛΑΝΙΠΠΙΔΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1	Δαναΐδες
Ath. 14. 651 f [π. φοινίκων]· Νελανιππίδης 5’ ό ΜήλίΟί εν reus Ααναϊσιν φοίνικας τον κάρπον ούτως ονομάζει, τδν \6yov -ποιούμενος περί αυτών των Δαναΐδων'
ου yap άνερων φόρευν μορφάεν είδος,1 ονδε ταν αύδαν ηυναικείαν εχον,2 άλλ’ εν άρμάτεσσι διφρού-χοις ἐγνμυάζουτ’ αν εύ-5 ηΧι άΧσεα, ποΧΧάκις3 Θήρα4 φρένα τερπόμεναι,
<ττοΧΧάκι δ’> ίερδδακρυν5 Χίβανον ευώδεις τε φοίνικας κασίαν τε ματευσαι,
10 τερενα Hvpia σπέρματα?*
2	Μαρσνας
Ibid. 616 e περί μεν yap αυλών b μεν τις εφη τδν Μελανιππίδην καλώς εν τω Μαρσΰα διασΰροντα την αύλητικην είρηκεναι περ\ της Άθηνίΐς'
.... α μεν Άθάνα τMpyav 7 ερριψεν θ' ίερας άπο χειρος είπε τ’* Έρρετ’ αϊσχεα σωματοΧνμα8 εμε δ’ <αύταν ουκ>9 ἐγω κακότατι δίδωμι.
1 άνερων Ε\ mss ανθρώπων μορφάεν είδος Dobr:	IHSS
μορφάν ενεΐδος	2 αυδάν Cas : mss αυτάν	3 Crus : mss
ανευηλιασδεα πολλάκι	4 Pors.-i?: mss Θήρες	6 Hill,
suppl. ίερόδακρυν Emp : mss -κρν 6 Fiorillo: mss Συρίας
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THE POEMS OF MELANIPPIDES
1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dates]: Melanippides of Melos, in the Danalds, calls the fruit of the palm dates, where he describes those maidens thus:
For they wore not the shapely form of men, nor yet had they the voice of women, but did strenuously in seated chariots all about the sunny1 woodlands, ofttimes rejoicing their heart in the chase, ofttimes seeking the frankincense’ holy tear and the sweet-scented date or the smooth Syrian grains of the cassia.
2	Marsyas
The Same: On the subject of flutes one of the guests observed that Melanippides in his Marsyas had rightly disparaged flute-playing in speaking of Athena thus :
Athena cast those instruments of music from her sacred hand and said, *' Away -with you, ve shameful things, defilers of the body ; I give not myself to my own undoing.’2
1 the point is that they were not, like most Greek women, unwilling to expose themselves to the sun 2 cf. Telestes fr. 1 (below)
τίρμ. 7 B: mss αθάνατα opy., άθάνα opy. 8 Mein: mss σώματι λνμα 9 E
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3	ΎΙερσεφόνη
Stob. Eel. Phvs. 1. 41. 50 Πορφυρίου etc τών Πίβ 2rvy0s’ πιθανώς καϊ τovs έν"Αιδου νομιζομενονς ποταμούς κατωνομάκασιν’ Αχέροντα μεν δια τ α &χη, els κα'ι Μ εΑανιππίδης εν Περσεφόνη’
. . . καλείται S’ <ενεκ>λ εν κολποισι yaias
άχε είσι ττροχεων 2
'Αχερων.
4
Ath. 10. 429 b οι δε ayvoovvres την του οίνου δύναμιν τδν Διόνυσον φάσκουσιν μανιών είναι αίτιον τοΐς άνθρώποις, βΑασφη-μουντές ον μετρίως. οθεν δ Μελανιπτιίδης εφιγ
7τάντες δ’ ατεστνηεον ύδωρ
το ττρίν εόντες άιΒριες οίνου.
τάχα $η τάχα τοι μεν ονν άπωλλύοντο 3
τοι &ε ΊταράΐΊτληκτον χεον ομφάιν.
5
Ibid 2. 35 a τδν οίνον δ Κολοφώνιος Νικανδρος ώνομάσθαι φησ'ιν απδ Οίνεως' ‘ Οϊνενς δ’ εν κοιΚοισιν άποΡλίφας δεπάεσσιν | οίνον εκλησε.’ φησ\	κα\ Μ ελανιππίδης δ Μ ήλιος·
εττώννμον 86ς ττοτ οίνον Οίνεος.4
6
Clem. Λ1. Sir. 5. 710 δ μελοποιος δε Μελανιππίδης οδών φησίν
Κλνθί μοι, ώ πάτερ, θαύμα βροτών, τάς άειζώον μεύεων ψνχάς.5 1
1 Β 2 Γίrot.- Β : mss αχεοΐσι (αχαιοΐσι) π. προρεωνΊ 3 Headl. τάχα δ’ ή : mss άπωλαύοντο, απολ.	4 δός ττοτ’
sugg. Β : mss δεσποτ'	Οι'.νέος Β : mss -εως 6 so Euseb :
Clem, φυχας μεδεων
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3	PERSEPHOXfe
Stobaeus Selections: From Porphyrins On th> Styx:—The rivers that are supposed to flow* in Hades have been given plausible names. Acheron is so called from &χη ‘pains’; compare Melanippides in the Persephone:
And because it goeth pouring forth pains within the bosom of Earth, it is called Acheron.
4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Those who are ignorant of the true power of wine say that Dionysus is the cause of madness; but this is the purest slander. Compare Melanippides:
And they all began to loathe water,1 who had never known wine before. Aye, it was not long ere some were like to die and others were uttering cries of frenzv.
5
The Same : Xicander of Colophon says that olros, wine gets its name from Oeneus:	' Oenens crushed grapes in
hollow cups and called it wine.’ Compare also Melanippides :
O give me Oeneus’ namesake wine.
6 2
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies:	The lyric poet
Melanippides says in a poem :
H ear me, O Father, thou marvel unto men, ruler of the everliving Mind.
1 i.e. drank the wine neat 2 cf. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 13.
6S0 c
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Plut. Erot. 15 [π. της περ\ τους καλούς κα\ ωραίους επιμελείας των ερώντων κα\ δ(ώ|6ωχ]· ονδεν yap εστιν αισχρόν ουδ’ avayKalov, άλλα πειθώ κα\ χάρις ενδιδουσα ‘πόνον ήδύν’ ώς αληθώς ‘κάματόν τ’ ευκάματον’ iKpvyetTai πρός αρετήν κα\ φιλίαν, οϋτ’ aveu 0eoO rb προσηκον τέλος λαμβάνουσαν, ουτ’ άλλον ἔχουσαν ή-yεμόνα κα\ δεσπότην θεόν, άλλα τόν Μουσών κα\ Χαρίτων κα\ ’Αφροδίτης εταΤρον *Ερωτα.
y\v/cv yap θβρος άνδρος υποσττείρων πραπίδων 7τόθω
κατά rbv Μελανιππίδην, τά ηδιστα μί^'ννσι τοΐς καλλίστοις.
8
Cram. Α.Ρ. 3. 289. 2 η δε περί τόν Αίνον ιστορία παρά Φιλοχόρω εν τη ιθ' κα\ παρά Μελανιπττίδτ).
9
Sch. II. 13. 350 [άλλα Θετιν κνδαινε κα\ υίεα καρτερόθυμον]· εντεύθεν δε Μελανιππίδης κύονσαν από Αιός &ετιν εκδοθηναι ΠηλεΊ διά τά ρηθεντα υπό Προμηθεως ήτοι Θεμιδος.
10
Philod. π. ευσεβ. 23 Gom. [π. μητέρα την τών θεών\ Me-λαν,ππ^δηϊ δε Δήμητ[ρα] 1 μητέρα θεών φησϊν μίαν ύπάρχ[ειν\ κα\ Τ€λέσ[τη* . . .
1 ms δημητε[ρα ?]
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7
Plutarch Erotic us [on the care of lovers for the young and beautiful and their pursuit of them]: It is nothing low or violent; for grace and persuasion prompting ‘sweet toil,’ literally, ‘and labour unlaborious,’ lead them in the way of a virtue and a friendship, which receive their right perfection with Heaven's aid, and yet know no other God for guide or master save only the comrade of the Muses and the Graces and of Aphrodite, Love. For he it is who, in the words of Melanippides,
sows a delicious harvest in the desire of a man’s heart
and mingles what is sweetest with what is noblest and most beautiful.
8
Cramer Inedita (Paris): The stor}’ of Linus is found in the 19th Book of Philochorus and in Melanippides.
9
Scholiast on the Iliad [cbut only would he honour Thetis and her strong-heart son ’]: Hence Melanippides declares that Thetis was with child b}T Zeus when she was given in marriage to Peleus, her marriage being due to the taunts of Prometheus or Themis.
10
Philodemus On Piety [on the Mother of the Gods]: According to Melanippides, Demeter was the only mother of the Gods ; and Telestes . . .
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1—2 επινίκιον eU ’Αλκίβυίδην
Plut. Ale. 11 at S’ Ιπποτροφίαι περιβόητοι μεν έγένοντο καί τψ πληθει των αρμάτων επτά yap 'άλλος ούδεϊς καθηκεν Όλυμπία-σιν ιδιώτης ουδέ βασιλεύς, μόνος 5e εκείνος, καί τύ νικησαι δε κάϊ δεύτερον γενέσθαι κα\ τέταρτον, ώς Θουκυδίδης φησίν, ό δ’ Ευριπίδης τρίτον, υπερβάλλει λαμπρότητι κάϊ δόξη πάσαν ττην εν τούιοις φιλοτιμίαν, λέyει δ' ό Ευριπίδης εν τφ ασματι ταΰτα*
σε S' άείσομαι,1 ώ ΚΧείνίου παΐ. καΑον α νίκα' <κα\ών Βε>2 κάΧλίστον, δ μηΒεϊς άΧλος Έλλαυωυ,
5 αρματι πρώτα Βραμεΐν καί Βευτερα καλ τρίτα βηναί τ άπονητί Λὡ? 3 στεφθεντ ελαία κάρυκι βοαν παραΒοΰναι.
2
Id. Dem. 1.1 ό μεν γράψας τύ επϊ τη νίκη της Όλυμπίασιν Ιπποδρομίας εις ’Αλκιβιάδην έγκώμιον, εϊτ' Ευριπίδης, ως ύ πολύς κρατεί λόyoς, εϊθ' ‘έτερός τις ήν, φησί,
γμἡ <Βε> τωνΒαίμονι 4 πρώτον νπάρξαί ταν 7τόΑιν εύΒόκιμον.
περί ΙΕΡΩΝΤΜΟΤ
Ar. Aeh. 385 :
ΧΟ. τί ταυτα στρέφει τεχνάζεις τε κα\ πορίζεις τριβάς; λαβε δ* εμού y' ’ένεκα παρ' Ιερωνύμου σκοτοδασυπυκνότριχά τιν' ’'λ'ίδος κυνην.
1 mss also άγαμε, whence Lindskog άγαμαι
mss νίκα κάλλιστον δ’ ο 3 Herm : mss δίς
τφ εύδαίμονι, but note the form τάν
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2 E: some 4 Plut. χρηναι
EURIPIDES
1-2 Victory-Song to Alcibiades1
Plutarch Alcibiades: His horse-breeding was famous, among other things, for the number of his racing-chariots. He was theonl}T man, not excluding kings, who ever entered at Olympia as man}’ as seven. And his winning not only-first place but second and fourth according to Thucydides— second and third according to Euripides—is the highest and most honourable distinction ever -won in this field. Euripides’ Ode contains the following passage :
But I will sing thy praises,2 son of Cleinias. Λ noble thing is victory, noblest of the noble to do what no Greek had ever done., be first and second and third in the chariot-race, and go unwearied yet, wreathed in the olive of Zeus, to make the herald cry you.
2 3
The Same Demosthenes: The writer of the Eulogy of Alcibiades for his victory in the horse-race at Olympia, whether as is commonly believed he be Euripides or another, says:
Your happy man’s first need is a famous country.
on HIERONYMUS
Aristophanes Acharnians: ‘ Why all this havering and shilly-shallying? For all I care, you may get the loan of one of Hieronymus’ shady and shaggy Death-caps.' 1
1 cf. Ath. 1. 3e	* or perh. I admire thee	8 cf.
Simon. 93 (225 Bergk)from which E. seems to have borrowed 4 i.e. cap of invisibility, the clippings of his head and chin
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Sch. ad loc. δ δε ‘Ιερώνυμος μελών ποιητές καλ τραγωδοποιός ανώμαλοί καί άνοικονόμητος διά το άγαν εμπαθείς γράφειν υποθέσεις καί φοβεροίς προσωπείου χρησθαι. έδόκει δε κροτείσθαι. εκω-μωδείτο δε ως πάνυ κομών. διόπερ^Αϊδος κυνην ίφη αυτόν, παίξας κωμψδικώς ώς κουριώντα.
Ibid. Nuh. 347 [2ΛΚΡΑΤΗ2]·
γίγνονται πάνθ' ’ότι βούλονται· κατ' ήν μεν Χδωσι κομητην, άγριόν τινα των λασίων τούτων, οΐόνπερ τον Έενοφάντου, σκώπτουσαι την μανίαν αυτού Κενταύροις ηκασαν αύτάί.
Sch. ad loc. ’Ιερώνυμον λέγει τόν διθυραμβοποιόν, ος Έενοφάντου μεν ήν vl0s, περ'ι δε τούς παίδας άγαν επτόητο, λάσων δε είχε τδ σώμα.
περ\ KAEOMENOTS, ΛΑΜΤΝΘΙΟΤ, ΓΝΗ-
smnox
Ath. 9. 40*2 a έπε\ δε συ κάϊ τύ προβληθέν σοι άποπροσπε-ποίησαι περ) της χρόας του Καλυδωνίου συός, εϊ tis αυτόν ιστορεί λευκόν την χρόαν γεγονότα, ερονμεν ημείς τύν ειπόντα· τύ δε μαρτύρων άνίχνευσον σύ. <οϋ> 1 πάλαι γαρ τυγχάνω άνεγνωκώς τούς Κλεομένους τού'Ρηγίνου Διθυράμβους, ων εν τω επιγραφομενω Μελεάγρφ τούτο ίστόρηται.
Ibid. 14. 638 d [π. ποιητάς μοχθηρών ασμάτων]· δ δε τους εις Χιωνίδην άναφερομενους ποιησας Πτωχούς Γνησίππου τινος μνημονεύει παιγνιογράφου της ίλαρης μούσης, λεγων ούτως· ταύτ ου μά Αία Γνησιππος ουδέ Κλεομένης εν εννε' άν χορδαίς 2 κατεγλυκάνατο.
Ibid. 14. G20 cl τούς δ' Έμπεδοκλέους Καθαρμούς έρραφφδησεν Όλυμπίασι Κλεομένης δ ραφφδός, ως φησιν Αικαίαρχος εν τω Όλυμπικψ.
Ibid. 14. 605 e κάγώ δ6 κατά την Έπικράτους ’Αντιλαίδα
τάρωτίκ έκμεμάθηκα ταύτα παντελώς 2απφούς, Μελητου, Κλεομενους, Λαμυνθιου.
1 Ε	2 Pors : mss εννέα χορδαίσιν
2\2
CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS
Scholiast on the passage: Hieronymus was a lyric poet and traged\'-\vriter whose works were uneven and ill-arranged because they had too emotional themes and -were acted by characters with too formidable masks, though he seemed to win applause. He was caricatured for his long hair. That is why Aristophanes calls him a Death-cap, jesting in the manner of comedy at his need of the barber.1
The Same Clouds [Socrates] : The Clouds can become whatever they like ; and if they see a fellow with long hair, one of these wild shaggy men like the son of Xenophantus, they make themselves like Centaurs by way of scoffing at his idiocy.
Scholiast on the passage: He means the dithyramb-writer Hieronymus, who was the son of Xenophantus, and ran too much after the boys and was always in need of the shears.2
on CLEOMENES, LAMYXTHIUS, GNESIPPUS
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Since you have evaded the question put to you whether the Calvdonian Boar is anywhere stated to have been white, I will tell you where, and you must investigate the proof. I happen to have read not long ago the Dithyrambs of Cleomenes of Rhegium, in one of which, entitled Meleager, the fact is stated.
The Same [on writers of low songs]: The author of the play called The Beggars, attributed to Chionides, speaks of a certain sportive writer of merry music called Gnesippus in the following lines :
Neither Gnesippus nor Cleomenes, I swear, could have made such a thing palatable on a nine-chord lyre.
The Same : According to Dicaearchus in his book on Olympia, the Purifications of Empedocles was recited there by Cleomenes the rhapsode.3
The Same : I too, to quote Epicratea* Anti-Lais:
Am letter-perfect in all the love-songs of Sappho, Meletus,"1 Cleomenes, and Lamynthius.5
1 cf. Ox. Pap. 856.27, Suid. 'Ai'5os κυνί)	2 cf. Suid. s. ΚλβΓτο
3 perhaps a different man 4 the accuser of Socrates ; he was
ta writer of tragedy, but his scolia [drinking-songs) are referred
to by Aristophanes Pan. 1302	5 otherwise unknown
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κα\ δ τοι. Είλωταϊ δε πεποιηκώς φησιν
τα Στησιχόρου τε κάϊ Άλκμανος Σιμωνίδου τε άρχάΐον άειδέν.1 2 δ δέ Γνήσιππος εστ’ άκούειν, ts νυκτερίν5 ενρεν αιταις ασματ' εκκαλεΊσθαι * γυναίκας έχοντας ιαμβύκην τε καλ τρίγωνον.
ΚρατΊνος εν Μαλθακοΐς·
Α. τίς αρ* ερώντά μ’ εΐδεν, ώ Γνήσιππ'; Β. εγώ οΰ· πολλή σχολή.3
οϊομαι γαρ μηδέν ούτως μωρόν είναι κα'ι κενόν. σκώπτει δ* αυτόν είς τα ποιήματα καί εν Βουκόλοις" ος ουκ εδωκ' αίτούντι Σοφοκλεει χορόν, τω Κλεομάχου δ', hv ούκ άν ήξίουν εγώ εμο\ διδάσκειν ούδ’ άν εις ’Αδώνια.
iv δ'ε τάΐς αΓί.ραις·
ίτω δε καί τραγψδίας δ Κ λεομάχου διδάσκαλος μετ αυτόν παρατιλτριών*· εχων χορόν Αυδιστϊ τιλ-λουσών μέλη πονηρά.
Τηλεκλείδης δε εν τοΐς Στερροίς καλ περϊ μοιχείαν άναστρεφεσθαί φησιν αυτόν.
Ibid. 13. 596 f άλλα μικρού εξελαθόμην υμ7ν ειπεΊν τήν τε ’Αντιμάχου Λυδήν, προσέτι 5e καί τήν δμώνυμον ταύτης εταιραν Αυδήν %ν ήγάπα Ααμυνθιος δ Μιλήσιος. εκάτερος γαρ τούτων των ποιητών, us φησι Κλεαρχο$ εν τοΊς ’Ερωτικούς, τής βαρβάρου Λυδή$ εις επιθυμίαν καταστάς εποίησεν, δ μεν εν ελεγείοις, δ δε εν μελει, τό καλούμενον ποίημα Αυδήν.
1 Dind. (cf. αίτας a Doric word below): mss άείδειν
2 E\ mss ευρε μοιχοΊς (supplied after loss of αειταις by
haplogr., cf. Ay. fr. 576 (73S) άείταν τόν ετάΐρον Αριστοφάνης
δέ τόν ερώμενον) άείσμ. εκκ. 8 Herm : mss οίδεν and εγώ
πολλή χολή 4 Kaib : mss μετά των π.
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And the author of the comedy called The Helots says :
It is old-fashioned to sing Stesichorus, or Aleman, or Simonides. We can listen to Gnesippus, -who has invented songs for lovers to call out their mistresses with, iambyce1 and three-cornered lute in hand.
Compare the Soft-Livers of Cratinus :
Pray who has ever seen me in love, Gnesippus ? (and the answer is) Not I ; far from it ; I really think I have never seen such an empty-headed fool.
And the same poet gibes thus at Gnesippus’ poems in The Neatherds :
. . . who refused Sophocles a chorus when he gave one to the son of Cleomachus, -whom I wouldn’t have train a chorus of mine even for the feast of Adonis.
Again, in the Seasons:
And after him may go the son of Cleomachus, that trainer for tragedy who has a chorus of liair-removing-niaids removing bad songs in the Lydian mode.
And according to the Stiff 5Uns of Telecleides he led a life of profligacy.
The Same : I had almost forgotten to mention to you the Lyde, of Antimachus, and moreover her namesake the courtesan beloved by Lamynthius of Aliletus. According to the Erotics of Clearchus each of these poets, falling in love with a foreigner called Lyde, composed a poem which he named after her, the former an elegiac, the latter a lyric.
See also Sell. Ar. Nub. 332 (below, p. 250).
1 a sort of lyre
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7repl ΛΕΩΤΡΟΦΙΔΟΤ
Sch. Ar. Av. 1405 Αεωτροφίδη· (α') επειδή κάϊ ουτος των σφόδρα λεπτών. ή οτι και οντος διθνραμβοποιδς κουφοί . . . άπδ yap ταύτης ήν δ Αεωτροφίδης. τινες δε οτι κουφοί κα\ χλωρός ήν, ά>s εοικέναι ορνίθι. Θεόπομπος 5e εν ταΊς Καπηλίσι’
Λεωτροφίδης δ τρίμνεως Αεοντίψ εϋχρως φανεΊται καί χαρίεις ώσπερ νεκρός.1
(β') επειδή κα\ ουτος των σφοδρά λεπτών, καί δ Κινησίας δε. "Ερμιππος Κερκωφιν
οι yap πενόμενοι 2 ανάπηρό σοι θνουσιν ήδη βοΰδια3 Λεωτροφίδου λεπτότερα και Θουμαντίδος.
1 Zi-Kock, comparing Phot, τρίμνων, Plat. Eep. 439 e, but τε φαίνεται χαρίεις θ’: mss τρίμετρος ώς λεόντινος and τε φάνει : φανείται Ε, τε corrupted from ται which fell out before καί and was inserted in the wrong place 2 these three words not in Sch. 3 cf. Bek. An. 85, 29: mss θΰουσιν (θΰσ-) βοίδια
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on LEOTROPHIDES
Scholiasts on Aristophanes 1: (a) Because Leotrophides like Cinesias, was very thin; or because he too was a ‘ Ii^lit’ (that is, worthless) writer of dithyrambs . . . Leotrophides belonged to this tribe. But some authorities say that the allusion is to his lightness and thinness, resembling those of a bird. Compare Theopompus in the Shop-Girls :
Leotrophides the three-pounder will seem to Leontius as fair-eomplexioned and lovely as a corpse.2
{b) Because Leotrophides, like Cinesias, was remarkably thin. Compare Hermippxis, The Men-Monkeys :
The poor are already sacrificing to you wretched three-legged beasts as thin as Leotrophides or Thuniantis.3
1 quoted p. 255	2 Leontius had a liking for viewing
corpses (Plato Rep. 439 e)	3 cf. Ath. 12. 551b
(‘Hermippus referring to Dionysus’); see also Eust. 1288, Suid. s. Λεωτροφίδης, Bek. An. 85. 29.
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Bio?
Plat. Com. 184 Kock . . . μετ α ταΰτα Be 7ταϊς OΙάηρου V Πλευνὶτιδο? 1 Κινησίας σκελετός. άπνοος, καλάμινα σκέλη φορών, φθόης προφήτης, εσχάρας κεκαυμένος πλείστας ύπ Εύρυφώντος iv τώ σώματι.
Plat. Gorg. 501 e ΣΩ. πρώτου Be σκεψώμεθα την αύλητικην. ον Βοκεΐ σοι τοιαύτη τι? είναι, ώ Καλλίκλεις, την ηΒονην ημών μόνον Βιώκ€ΐν, άλλο δ’ ούΒέν φροντίζειν ;—ΚΑΛ. βμοιγε Βοκεΐ. —ούκούν και αί TOiaiBe άττασαι, olov η κιθαριστικη η iv τοι? άηώσιν ;—ΚΑΛ. ναι.— ΞΠ. τί Be ή τών χορών ΒιΒασκαλία και η τών Βιθυράμβων ποίησις ; ου τοιαύτη τις σοι καταφαίνεται ; η ηηη τι φροντίζειν Κινησίαν τον λΐέλητος, όπως ερεϊ τι τοιοΰτον οθεν άν οί άκούοντες βελτίους yiyvoiVTo, η οτι μέλλει χαριεΐ-σθαι τώ οχλω τών θεατών ;—ΚΑΛ. Βήλον Βη τούτο γε, ώ Έ,ώκρατες, Κίνησίου γε ίτέρι.—ΣΩ. τί Βέ ό 7τατηρ αυτού λΐέλης ; η προς το βέλτιστον βλέπων εΒόκει σοι κιθαρωΒειν ; η εκείνος μέν ούΒε προς τό ηΒιστον ; ηνία yap αΒων τούς θεατάς. άλλα Βη σκοπεί' ούχϊ ή τε κιθαρωΒικη Βοκεΐ σοι πάσα καί η τών Βιθυράμβων ποίησις ηΒονής χάριν ηνρησθαι ;—KAiV. ῖμοιγε.
1 Kock : mss Εvayopov irais in Π.
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Life
Plato the Comedy-writer : Next comes the son of Oeagrus by Pleurisy,1 Cinesias, scraggy and rump-less, with legs like reeds, prophet of Decline, branded in the flesh with many a cautery-mark of Euryphon’s.2
Plato Gorgias:	Socrates and Callicles :—S.
First let us consider flute-playing. Do you not think, Callicles,, that its sole object is our pleasure ? —C. Yes.—S. And isn’t this true of all such arts, for instance of competitive lyre-playing ?—C. It is. S. And ho\v about the training of choruses and the composition of dithyrambs ? Is it not the same with them? Do you suppose that Cinesias son of Meles concerns himself to say something that shall be improving to hear, or something that shall make him popular?—C. Obviously the latter, Socrates, is the object of Cinesias.—S. And what of his father Meles? Was his singing to the lyre inspired by the highest motive ? Whatever may be said of the son, is it not true that the father s ideal was not even the greatest possible pleasure to his audience ? At any rate his singing annoyed them.3 Be that as it may, do you not agree that both arts, singing to the lyre and the composition of dithyrambs, Avere invented in order to give pleasure?—C. Yes.4
1 Orpheus was the son of Oeagrus by Calliope	2 a
famous physician 3 cf. Pherecr. 6 K ‘ Let me see ; who is the worst singer to the lyre ? ’—‘ Meles son of Peisias ’ (421 b.c.); Ar. Av. 766 (414 b.C.)	4 cf. Aristid. 46.488, 494
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Lvs. 21. 20 ovfcovv άξιον, ώ άνΒρες Βικασταί, ττειθομενους κατηλόροις τοιοντοις εμού κατα-φτηφίσασθαι, οί περί άσεβείας1 μεν αλωνιζόμενοι τ7]\ικοΰτοι yeyovaaiv, ούκ αν Βυνάμενοι δ’ ύττερ των σφετέρων αμαρτημάτων άιτοΧολησασθαι ετερων κατηηορείν τοΧμώσι. καί ών Κινησίας οΰτω Βιακείμενος ττΧείους στρατείας εστράτευται, ουτοι ττερι των της ττόΧεως αηανακτονσι.
Ar. Χιώ. 332 :
ΣΠ. ον yap μα Δι οίσθ’ ότιη ττΧείστους αύται βόσκουσι σοφιστάς,
θούριο μάντεις, ίατροτεχνας, σφραλίΒονυ-γαρηοκομητας,
κυκΧίων τε χορών ασ ματοκάμτττας, άντρας μετ εωροφενακας
ούΒεν Βρώντας βόσκουσ άρηονς, ότι ταύτας μουσοττοιουσιν.
Sell, ad loc. κυκΧίων τε* αΐνίττεται εις τους 7τερϊ Κινησίαν καλ ΦιΧόξενον και ΚΧεομενη, και τούτους είναι των σοφιστών βονΧεται· λἐγβι 8ε τούς Βιθυραμβοττοιούς' τών yap κυκΧίων χορών ησαν ουτοι ΒιΒάσκαΧοι. ασ ματοκάμτττας 8ε, οτι 8ιά τό αρμονία μη ύττοττίτττειν αυτών τα συγγράμματα, καμττάς εχουσι ττΧείονας . . . οί παΧαιοι Βιαφθοράν μουσικής ἡγοῖυτο είναι τούς Βιθυράμβους, και ττροεΧθών αυτών μαΧΧον καθάπτεται [969].—ασ ματοκάμτττας' τούς Βιθυραμβο-7Γοιονς, εττεϊ καμττάς τάς ττεριωΒάς Xiyovai.
1 Blass aarparelas
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Lysias Defence on a Charge of Receiving Bribes: It is not right, gentlemen of the jury, that you should condemn me at the instigation of such men as these, who have cut such a figure in prosecutions for impiety,1 and }’et have the hardihood to accuse others though they cannot defend their own crimes —persons who, though they have served in fewer campaigns than the -wretched Cinesias, nevertheless take umbrage about the interests of the State.
Aristophanes Clouds'. Socrates:—By Zeus, you don’t seem to know that these Clouds feed numberless sophists, feed prophets of Thurii, quack-physicians, feed manicured, ring-bedecked, leonine do-nothings, feed turners and twisters of song in the circular chorus, feed astrological knaves—for never a hand’s turn of work, just because they make verses about them.
Scholiast on the passage : £ circular ’ :—He is hinting at writers like Cinesias, Philoxenus, and Cleomenes, and means that these too are of the sophists, though they were writers of dithyrambs; for these were teachers of the circular choruses. He calls them ‘ turners and twisters of song ’ because, owing to their compositions not keeping within the limits of the 'mode,’ they have too many καμ,παί or ‘flourishes’2 . . .—The ancients considered the dithyrambs were the destruction of music; later he will attack them more bitterly [969].—‘ Turners and twisters of song ’ :—The writers of dithyrambs ; for καρτταί or f twistings ’ is the name they give to instrumental interludes in the song.
1 or emending text for shirking military service 2 see
Pherecr. below, p. 285
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Ar. Av. 1372 KINH2IA2 και ΠΕΙΘΕΤΑΙΡ02 :
ΚΙ. ' άναπετομαι δη πρός'ΌΧυμπον πτepvyeaai κούφαις· *
πετομαι δ’ οδόν άΧΧοτ επ άΧΧαν μεΧεων—
ΠΞ. τουτϊ το ττραημα φορτίου δειται πτερών.
ΚΙ. άφόβω φρενός ομματι ykvvav εφεπων—
ΠΕ. άσπαζόμεσθα φιΧυρινον Κινησίαν.
1379 τί δεύρο πόδα σύ κυΧΧον άνά κύκΧον κυκΧεΐς ;
ΚΙ. ορνις ηενεσθαι βούΧομαι Xιyύφθoyyoς αηδών.
ΠΕ. παύσαι μεΧωδών, άλλ’ ότι λἐγεἱ? είπε μοι.
ΚΙ. υπό σου πτερωθείς βούΧομαι μετάρσιος
άναπτόμενος εκ των νεφεΧών καινάς Χαβεΐν
1385 άεροδονήτους καλ νιφοβόΧους άναβοΧάς.
ΓΤΕ. εκ των νεφεΧών yap αν τις άναβοΧάς Χάβοι;
ΚΙ. κρεμαται μεν ούν εντεύθεν ημών ή τέχνη, τών διθυράμβων yap τά Χαμπρά yίyvετaι αέρια καί σκότι άττα καί Kvavavyka
1390 καί πτεροδόνητα' σύ δε κΧυων εϊσει τάχα. ΠΕ. ού δητ εyωyε. ΚΙ. νη τον'ΗρακΧεα σύ yε. άπαντα yap δίειμί σοι τον άερα, εϊδωΧα πετηνών αίθεροδρόμων οιωνών ταναοδείρων.
ΠΕ. ωό7Γ.
ΚΙ. του άΧαδε δρόμον άΧάμενος
1396 άμ άνεμων πνοαισι βαίην.
ΠΕ. νη τον Δι η ’γώ σου καταπαύσω τας πνοάς.
ΚΙ. τότε μεν νοτίαν στείχων προς οδόν, τότε δ’ αύ βορεα σώμα πεΧάζων
1400 άΧίμενον αίθερος αΰΧακα τεμνων.
χαρίεντά y, ώ πρεσβύτ, εσοφίσω καί σοφά.
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Aristophanes Birds :1 Cinesias {at first singing) and Peithetaerus : C. f Light-winged I fly to Olympus/ 2 Hy this way and that of song—P. Here’s something that needs a whole cargo of feathers.—C. With the fearless eye of the mind exploring a tribe—P. Hail, lime-wood-corseted Cinesias! Why circlest thou thy splay-foot circle hither?—C. I would fain become a bird, a clear-voiced nightingale.— P. Here, cut singing and tell me what you mean.— C. (speaks) I want you to give me wings so that I may fly up aloft—and get from the clouds some brand-new interludes all windswept and snowclad.— P. What? interludes from the clouds?—C. Yes; our art depends on them. The best things in a dithyramb are the aery and murky sort and azure-blue and pinion-sped. You shall hear presently.— P. Not I.—C. But you shall, I say. (Sings) For I’ll thread for you the aerv vault in likeness of the ■wing-sped, long-necked couriers of the sky.—P. Easy all!—C. (continuing.) On the seaward course may I swoop with the breath of the winds—P. By ZeuSj I’ll stop your breath then !—C.—now marching towards the humid path, now moving my frame to the Northwind nigh, ploughing the havenless furrow ethereal. (Speaks, referring to the feathers which he now finds have been stuck on him.) A pretty trick and a smart one you’ve played on me, my good 1
1 produced 415 B.c.	2 Anacr. 25
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ΠΕ. ού yap σύ χαίρεις πτεροΒόνητος yεvόμεvoς ; ΚΙ. ταυτί πεποίηκας τον κυκΧιοΒιΒάσ καΧον, ος ταϊσι φνΧαΐς περιμάχητός είμ αει ;
ΠΕ. βούΧει ΒιΒάσκειν και παρ' ήμϊν ονν μενών 1406 ΑεωτροφίΒη χορον πετομενων ορνέων
ΚερκωπίΒα1 φυΧήν ; ΚΙ. κaτayεXaς μου, ΒήΧος εϊ.
άΧΧ* ουν εηωη ον παύσομαι, τούτ ϊσθ’ οτι, πρϊν αν 7ττερωθείς ΒιαΒράμω τον αέρα.
Sch. ad. loc. (1379) ΑίΒυμος μεν κύκΧον, επει κυκΧίων ασμάτων ποιητής εστι, κυΧΧον Βε, επει χωΧός εστιν ... 6 δἐ ΆριστοτεΧης εν ταΐς ΑιΒασκαΧίαις Βύο φησι ηεηονεναι. Σύμμαχος όντως· Εύφρόνιος, επειΒή κνΧΧος ήν 6 Κινησίας. —(1383) . . . παίζει Βε προς τά ποιήματα των Βιθυραμβοποιών· έθος yap αύτοΐς τοιαντα επίθετα λἐγειυ. άμα Βε και προς το κοϋφον αυτών.— (1393) . . . πΧείστη yap αυτών ή Χεξις τοιαύ-τη, 6 Βε νους εΧάχιστος, ώς η παροιμία * καί Βιθυράμβων νουν εχεις εΧάττονα.'—(1395) . . . χΧενάζει Βε τους Βιθυραμβοποιούς.
Sell. Ar. Lys. 847 if.: (838) κωμωΒεΐ Κινησίαν ώς κατωφερή εις συνουσίαν, ήν Βε Βιθυραμβοποιος.
1 Palmerius: mss Κ€κροπίδα 1
1 i.e. for L. as choregus ; the jest appears to be that only notoriously thin men like C. and L. could reach Cloudcuc-kooborough, the new sky-capital of the Bird-Empire; the ‘tribe of Cercops’ is a play on the Athenian tribe of
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sir.—P. Why, don’t you like it now you’re pinion-sped?—C. Is this how you treat the cirailar-clioms trainer whom the tribes are always fighting to get ?—P. Then would you like to stay with us and train the tribe of Cercops for a chorus of flyino-birds for Leotrophides ?1—C. I see, you’re laughing at me. But all the same I’ll never stop, let me tell you, till I’ve got my wings and made my flight through the air.
Scholiasts on the passage : (1379) According to Didvmus, he says i circle’ because Cinesias is a composer of circular poems [poems for the circular choruses ?], and * splay-foot ’ because lie is lame . . . But Aristotle in the Dramatic Catalogues tells us that there were two poets of the name ; according to Symmachus, Euphronius says it is because Cinesias was splay-footed [or how-legged].—(1383) . . . He is making fun of the poems of the dithyramb-writers ; for it was their custom to use such epithets. He is also ridiculing their * lightness ’ [or, as ire should sag, shallowness].—(1393) . . . Much of their style is like this., but the sense exiguous; compare the proverb, * You have less sense even than a dithyramb.’—(1395) . . . He is satirising the dithyramb-writers.
Scholiast Aristophanes Lysistrata [a lively scene too long to print here, in which Cinesias with his baby implores his wife to leave the Acropolis which has been seized by the women, and come home\ : He caricatures Cinesias as an uxorious husband. He was a writer of dithyrambs.
Cecrops ; the Cercopes were a race of gnomes changed by Zeus into monkeys
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Ar. Ran. 153 [π. των κάτω\
HP. είτα βόρβορον ποΧύν καί σκώρ άείνων' εν Βέ τούτω κειμένους 155 et που ξένον τις ήΒίκησε πώποτε η παϊΒα βινών τάργύριον ύφείΧετο ή μητέρ ήΧόησεν ή πατρός γνάθον έπάταξεν ή ’ττίορκον όρκον ώμοσεν ή ΛΙορσίμου τις ρήσιν εξεγράψατο.
ΔΙ. νη τούς θεούς έχρήν γε προς τούτοισι κει 161 την πυρρίχην τις έμαθε την Κινησίου.
Sch. ad loc. (161) Κινησίας Βιθυραμβοποιός· ος έποιησε πυρρίχην . . . ό Κινησίας έπ ραγματεύσατο κατα των κωμικών, ώς εΐεν αχορήγητοι, ην Βε και τό σώμα οκνηρός καλ κατεσκεΧετευκώς . . .
Ar. Ran. 1435:
ΔΙ. άΧΧ’ έτι μίαν γνώμην έκάτερος εϊπατον περί τής πόΧεως ήντιν έχετον σωτηρίαν.
ΕΤ. εγώ μέν οιΒα και θέΧω φράζειν. ΔΙ. Χέγε.
ΕΤ. εϊ τις πτερώσας ΚΧεόκριτον Κινησία
1439 αέριον άραι1 πεΧαγίαν υπέρ πΧάκα,—
ΔΙ. γέΧοιον αν φαίνοιτο' νουν Β' έχει τινα ;
ΕΤ. εί ναυμαχοΐεν, κατ εχοντες όξίΒας
ραίνοιεν ές τα βΧέφαρα τών εναντίων.
Sell, ad loc. (1438) ό Κινησίας Χεπτός ήν, ό Βέ ΚΧεόκριτος μοχθηρός, φησιν ούν ότι εϊ τις αντί πτερών ΚΧεοκρίτω Κ ινησίαν περιβάΧοι ώστε φέρεσθαι μεταρσίους, συμβήσεται αυτούς οΧέσθαι αύροφορήτους γενομένους.—ώ? Χεπτός σφόΒρα ών κωμωΒεΐται και ώς ξένος και ώ? κόΧαξ. έμνήσθη Βέ και του ΚΧεοκρίτχ)υ2 ώς τούτου και τού Κινησίου όμοφρονούντων.
1 Tucker : mss alpoiev αυραι 256
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Aristophanes Frogs: Heracles (describing Hades): Then miles of mire and muck everlasting, and lying in it everyone who has wronged a stranger, bilked a harlot, beaten his mother;, boxed his father, perjured himself^ or made himself a copy of a speech from a play of Morsimus.—Dionysos : By the Gods, that’s the place too for anyone who’s learnt Cinesias’ sword-dance.1
Scholiast on I he passage (161):	Cinesias was a
dithyramb-writer, who composed a ·' pyrrliicli ’ dance . . . Cinesias attacked the comedy-writers on the ground that they had nothing to say. He was a nervous, timid man. and Λνα5ίοι1 to a skeleton . . .2
Aristophanes Frogs: Dionysus, Aeschylus, Euripides : D. But once again, let each declare his plan for saving the State.—E. ‘I know and I will tell you what I know.’-—D. Tell away. E. Suppose Cinesias were to be made into wings for Cleocritus, so that he could ‘soar high aloft over the ocean wave’—D. It would make a funny sight; but what’s the sense of it?—E. Suppose the fleets fought, and they took cruets up and sent a shower of vinegar into the eyes of the enemy.
Scholiast on the passage : Cinesias was a thin man, and Cleocritus a profligate. He means, if you were to fasten Cinesias instead of wings to Cleocritus so that they rose in the air, the result would he that they would be carried away for good by the wind.— He is caricatured as being excessively thin and as a foreigner and a toadv. Cleocritus is mentioned because he was hand and glo\'e with Cinesias.
1 cf. Ael. V.H. 3. 8	2 Sui<l. s.v. mτρίχη, ‘lie was α
Theban/ which is thought to be a mistake
VOL. III.
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Ar. Ran. 366 :
• · V ΧΡ7ΙΗ·ατα ταίς των άντιττάΧων ναυσϊν τταρεχειν τινα ττείθει,
ή κατατιΧα των 'Εκαταίων κνκΧίοισι χοροίσιν νττάΰων . . .
τούτοις αύ8ώ καυθις απαυΰω καυθις το τρίτον μάΧ’ άπαυΰώ
εξίστασθαι μύσταισι χοροίς.
Ibid. Ί04 [eh''Ιακχον']’
σύ jap κατεσχίσω μεν εττί γἐλωτι κάττ' εύτεΧεία τον τε σανΒαΧίσκον και το ράκος, κηξεύρες ώστ άζημίους τταίζειν τε και χορεύειν.
Sch. ad loc. ίσον τω bid σε κατεσχίσθη. εοικε be τταρεμφαίνειν οτι λιτα»9 η8η εχορι^εϊτο τοι? ττοιηταϊς. inτι <yovv του ΚαΧΧίου τούτου φησίν ΆριστοτέΧης οτι σύvbυo εάοξε χορη^ειν τά Διονύσια τοι? τμαγωδοἶ? και κωμω8οΐς· ώστε ίσως ην τις καί ητερϊ τον Αηναϊκον ά^ωνα συστοΧψ χρόνω δ’ ύστερον ου ττοΧΧω τινι και καθάτταξ ίτεριείΧε Κινησίας τάς χορηγίας, εξ ου καί Ί\τράττις εν τω εις αύτον bpάμaτι εφη' ‘ 2ώρυἡ μεν <εστιν pbe> τού χοροκτόνου | Κ ινησίουύ 1
I. G. 2. 1253 [Marmor Pentelicum ad radices orientales arris repertum]:
. . . στμ]ατο? ΦαΧηρεύς £χ[ορήγει . . .] Κινη-σίας ebib[aaKe.
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Aristophanes Frogs :	or anyone who tries to
get money sent to the enemy’s fleet, or any singer to the circular chorus λ\1ιο befouls the wayside shrines of Hecate . . . all these 1 charge, and charge again, and charge yet once again, to keep away from our Mystic dance.
Scholiast on the passage: This is aimed at the dithyramb-writer Cinesias.
The Same [to Iacclms]: Thou it is who hast had our poor sandal split and our coat rent for fun and, be it said, economy, and found out how we can sport and dance without having to pay.
Scholiast on the passage: That is, they have been split on thy account ... He seems to imply that the poets’ plays had come to be staged on the cheap. Anyhow Aristotle says that it was in the archonship of this Callias (-106 b.c., the date of the play), that it was decreed that tragedies and comedies should be produced together at the Dionysia; so that perhaps there was a like combination for the Lenaea; and not long afterwards Cinesias finally abolished the sjistem of the staging of plays as a State-service [for wealthy citizens]; whence Strattis in the play he wrote upon him speaks of (the shop1 of Cinesias the chorus-slayer.’
On a slab of Pentelie marble found below the eastern side of the Acropolis of Athens :
. . . -stratus of Phalerum provided the chorus . . . Cinesias trained it.2
1 prob. with a play on σκηνή, the ‘ scene ’ or hack of the stage of the theatre 2 this implies that the poet composed the work performed
s 2
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Ibid. 8 [Tabula marmoris Pentelici reperta in theatre) Bacchi. superiorem partem occupat anagly-phon quo repraesentatur a sinistra Minerva adstans cum scuto et angue dextramque porrigens alteri feminae cum face vel sceptro quam Siciliam dixeris]:
67t EνβουΧίΒον άρχοντας ini τής [ΠανΒιο]νίΒος έκτης ττρντανενούσης, fj ΐΙΧάτων Ν ικοχάρους ΦΧνεύ[ς εηρα\μμάτευε. εΒοξεν τη βονΧή' Κινη-σίας ειττε' πε[ρϊ ών ’ Αν]Βροσθενης Xeyei ετταινεσαι Αιον[ύσιον τον ]£ικ]ελία? άρχοντα και Αετττίνην [τον άΒεΧφο]ν τον Αιοννσ[ίου κα]ι θεαρίΒην τό[ν άόεΧφον] τον Αιονυσ\ίον και ΦιΧ\όξένον τ\ον . . .
Αth. 12. 551a [π. λεπτότατο?]· και Αριστοφάνης Β’ εν ΓηρυτάΒη Χεπτούς τονσΒε καταΧεηει, ούς καλ ττρεσβεις ύττο των ττοιητων φησιν εις "ΑιΒου ττεμττεσθαι ττρος τούς εκεί ττοιητάς Χε^/ων ούτωσί'
Α. και τις νεκρών κευθμωνα καί σκότου πυΧας ετΧη κατεΧθεΐν;—Β. ενα yap άφ’ εκάστης t τέχνης
ειΧόμεθα κοινή γενομενης εκκΧησίας, ούς ησμεν όντας αΒοφοίτας καί θαμά εκεισε φιΧοχωρονντας. Α. είσι yap τινες άνΒρες παρ’ ύμϊν άΒοφοΐται;—Β. νη Αία μάΧιστά y\—Α. ωσττερ (βρακοφοΐται ;—Β. 7τάντ εχεις.
Α. καί τινες άν ειεν;—Β. ττρωτα μεν Έ,ανννριων άττο των τpvycpBcov, anτο Βε των TpayiKcov χορών■
ΧΙεΧητος, άττο Βε των κνκΧίων Κινησίας. είθ' έξης φησιν'
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On a slab of the same found in the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens, beneath a sculpture representing on the left Athena standing with a shield and a snake, and putting out her right hand to another female figure with a torch or sceptre, who is possibly intended for Sicily:
In the archonship of Eubulides1 and the sixth prytaiiy of the tribe Pandionis whose clerk was Plato son of Nicochares of Phly«'i, the Council resolved—Cinesias moved on tile matter brought up by Androsthenes that a vote of thanks be passed to Dionysius the ruler of Sicily and to his brothers Leptines and Theorides and also to Philoxenus the . . .2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on thin people] : Aristophanes too in the Gerytades gives the following list of thin men sent as ambassadors by the poets above ground to the poets in the nether regions:—“A. ‘ Who is ’t that dares descend to th’ hold of Death and pass the gates of Darkness?’— B. Well, we’ve had a general meeting of the Assembly, and picked as delegates from each art gentlemen we knew to be fond of paying visits underground.—A. Why, have you regular visitors to Hades with you ?—B. I should just think we ha ve.—A. Like regular visitors to Thrace? — B. You’ve got it. — A. And who may they be, pray? — H. First there’s S.mnynon from the comedy-men, next Meletus from the tragic choruses, and Cinesias from the circular.” And then he proceeds thus :
1 b.c. 304; Aristophanes’ Ecrlrs'azusae which mentions C. at line 330 was performed in 3!)2 or .‘iS9, his Troys (above) in 40-1	2 as no such brother of D. is recorded, Philoxenus
is prob. the poet (see p. 370)
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ώ? σφόδρ επί Χεπτών εΧπίδων ώχεϊσθ* άρα· τούτους yap, ήν πολλοί ξυνεΧθωσιν,1 Χαβών 6 τής διάρροιας ποταμός οϊχήσεται·
. . . ήν δε όντως λεπτότατο? και μακρότατος 6 Κ ινησίας, €ίς ον καί οΧον δράμα yεypaφεv Άτράττις, Φ#ιώτ?μ' ’Αχιλλἐα αυτόν καΧών διά το εν τή αυτού ποιήσει συνεχώς το Φθιώτα Xeyeiv' παιζων ούν εις τήν Ιδέαν αυτού εφη ‘ Φθιώτ’ ’ΑχιΧΧεύ.’ άΧΧοι δ' αυτόν, ώς καϊ ’Αριστοφάνης, ποΧΧάκις εϊρήκασι φιΧύρινον \\ινη-σίαν διά το φιΧύρας Χαμβάνοντα σανίδα συμπερι-ζώννυσθαι, ΐνα μ ή κάμτττηται διά τό τε μήκος καϊ τήν ισχνότητα. ότι δ’ ήν Κ ινησίας νοσώδης και δεινός τάΧΧα Αυσίας ό ρήτωρ εν τω 'Ύττερ Φανίου Υίαρανόμων επ^ραφομενω λόγω εϊρηκεν, φάσκων αυτόν άφεμενον τής τέχνης συκοφαντειν καί αϊτό τούτου ττΧουτεΐν. οτι δε ό ποιητής εστι και ούχ ετορος, σαφώς αυτός ών σημαίνεται εκ τού και επί άθεότητι κωμωδούμενον εμφανίζεσθαι και διά τού λόγου τοιούτον δείκνυσθαι. λεγει δ’ ούτως ό ρήτωρ· ‘Θαυμάζω δε εί μή βαρεως φερετε ότι Κ ινησίας εστιν ό τοϊς νόμοις βοηθός, ον υμείς πάντες επίστασθε άσεβεστ ατον απάντων και τταρανομώτατον ανθρώπων yoyovtvai. ούχ οντος εστιν ό τοιαύτα περί θεούς εξαμαρτάνων, α τοϊς μεν άΧΧοις αισχρόν εστι καϊ Χε^/ειν, των κωμωδο-διδασκάΧων <δ’> ακούετε καθ' έκαστον ενιαυτόν; ού μετά τούτου ποτέ ’ ΑποΧΧοφάνης καϊ ΧΙυστα-Χίδης και Αυσίθεος συνειστιώντο, μίαν ημέραν
202
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“ What very thin hopes you seem to have built on!1 If many such get together they’ll be carried away in the Hood of their own scouring.” 2
. . . Xow Cinesias Λνηε in fact very thin and very tall, and Strattis has an entire play written on him, in which lie calls him Achilles of Phthia because lie was always using the vocative of the word Phthian in his poetry. Thus he made fun of his appearance by addressing him as, ‘ O Phthian Achilles.’ 3 Other writers, including Aristophanes, have frequently called Cinesias ‘ the lime-wood man ’ because he wore stays of lime-wood to support liis length and thinness. We know that he was of a sickly habit and altogether a strange being from what the orator Lysias tells us in the speech called The Oration in behalf of Phanias against an Unconstitutional Measure, where he makes out that lie abandoned his art for the profession of informer and became a rich man. And there is no doubt that this is the poet, because he is represented to have been caricatured for his atheism and he is shown to have been of that character in the speech. The words of the orator are these : * I am surprised that you do not take it amiss that the upholder of the law-in this case should be a man like Cinesias, whom you all know to have passed all limits in his defiance of law whether human or divine. Is not this the man who commits such an outrage upon religion that the world in general cannot even mention it with propriety and the comic poets tell you of it regularly every year ? Is not this the man who, with Apollophanes, Mvstalides, and Lysitheiis, appointed
1 the Gk. is ‘were carried by’ 3 cf. Acl. V.Tf. 10. 6 3 with a play on phthisis ; cf. Ar. Ban. 126
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τάζόμενοι των άττοφράΒων, αντί Be νουμηνίαστων κακοΒαιμονιστας σφίσιν αύτοΐς τοννομα θεμενοι, ττρεπον μεν ταΐς αυτών τύχαις’ ου μην ώ? τοθτο Βιαττραζόμενοι την Βιάνοιαν εσχον, άΧΧ’ ώς κaτayεXώvτες των θεών καϊ των νόμων των ύμετέρων. εκείνων μεν ουν έκαστος αττώΧετο ώσπερ είκός τους τοιούτους. τούτον δθ τον ύττο πΧείστων γιγυωσκόμενον οί θεοί ούτως Βιεθεσαν ώστε τούς εχθρούς βουΧεσθαι αυτόν ζην μαΧΧον η τεθνάναι παράΒειγμα τοΐς άΧΧοις, Ίν εΙΒωσιν οτι τοΐς Χίαν ύβριστικως ττρός τα θεία Βιακειμενοις ούκ εις τούς τταϊΒας αττοτίθενται τας τιμωρίας, άλλ’ αυτούς κακώς άττοΧΧυουσι, μείζους καϊ χαΧεπωτερας κα'ι τας συμφοράς καϊ τας νόσους <αύτοΐς> ή τοΐς αΧΧοις ανθρωττοις ττροσβάΧΧοντες. τό μεν yap αποθανεΐν η καμεΐν νομίμως κοινόν η μιν αττασίν εστι, τό δ’ ούτως εχοντα τοσούτον χρόνον ΒιατεΧεϊν καϊ καθ' εκάστην ημέραν άπο-θνησκοντα μη Βυνασθαι τεΧευτήσαι τον βίον τούτοις μόνοις ττροσηκει τοΐς τα τοιαύτα άττερ οντος εζημαρτηκόσιν/	ττερϊ μεν ουν Κινησίου
ταύτα ό ρήτωρ εΐρηκεν.
Apostol. Paroem. Gr. 2. 652 τα Κ ινησίου Βρα· εττϊ των μαΧακών τοιουτος yap ό Κινησίας ήν.
Pint. Aucl. Poet. 41 Τιμοθεω μεν yap αΒοντι την 'Άρτεμιν εν τω θεάτρω f μαινάΒα θυιάΒα φοιβάΒα ΧυσσάΒα1 Κ ινησίας άντ εφώνησε ‘ τοίαύτη σοι θυηάτηρ yivoiTO.’
1 cf. Id. Super si. 10
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for their periodic revel one of the forbidden days of the calendar;, under the name not of the New-Moon Club but the Devil’s Own?—a name suitable, as it turns out. to the members’ fortunes, but chosen doubtless not so much with that intent as to throw ridicule both upon the Gods and upon the law of their country. His colleagues ended as such folk often do. The best-known member of the club has been so visited by Heaven that his enemies do not wish him dead but hope that lie may live long as an example, so that others may realise that irreligion is punished not in the children but in the fathers, for that these are visited with greater and severer calamities both in body and estate than all the rest of mankind put together. To be sick or to die of ordinary ills is the common lot of man, but to continue thus year in year out·, to be dying clay by day and yet be unable to make an end, is a fate deserved only by the committers of such sins as the defendant’s.’ Such is the orator’s description of Cinesias.
Apostolius Centuries o f Proverbs:	He plays
Cinesias :—Used of effeminate men ; for such was Cinesias’ character.1	*
Plutarch IIoiv the Young should listen to Poetry: When Timotheus, singing in the theatre, called Artemis ‘ frantic, mantic. corybantic/ Cinesias shouted back f Such be your own daughter ! ’2
See also Pint. Glor. Ath. 5. Q. Conv. 7. 3. 3, Suicl. s.v.
1 cf. Sell. Ar. Eccl. 33U	2 cf. Aud. Poet. 4 (see Timoth. *2)
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ΚΙΝΗΣΙΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1 'Ασκληπιός
Philod. π. ενσέβ. Gonip. 52 ’Ασκληπιόν δε Zeiis εκεραύνωσεν, us μεν δ τα Κανπακτικά συγγράφας καν Άσκληπι[ω Ύελ]εστης κα\ Κινη[σίας] δ μελοποιός, δ[τι τδ]ν ' Ιππόλυτον [παρα]κληθε\ς υπ' ’Αγ’τεγ’ιΊδοϊ άνεστησε[ν, us δ’ ε]ν ’Εριφύλη 2[τησίχορ]ος, ότι Κα[πανία καί Av~\Kovp[yov ]
2
P]rot. 40 Klein : ραιβοειδεστατον κομπνλώτατον
ραιβον
-γαρ κα\ yavaov τδ στρεβλόν λε'ρεται· καυτός δε πού φησιν καμπυλώταται δε ανθρώπου πλευραί ε’σι ραιβοειδεα τρόπον Άσκλάπων1 £π\ του κατά τι μεν κοίλου κατά τι δε καμπύλου, ως Κινησίας τάσσει την λεξιν.
τπρί ΦΡΤΝΙΛΟΣ
Sch. Ar. Nub. 970 δ Φpvvis κιθαριρδός ΜυτιληναΊος. οντος δε δοκέ! πρώτος κιθαρίσαι παρ’ ’Αθηναίοι και νικήσαι Παναθηι·α'ιοΐ5 επι Καλλ'ιου2 άρχοντος. ήν δε Άριστοκλείδου μαθητήs. δ δε Άριστοκλείδης κιθαρωδός ΐ\ν άριστοs. τδ yενός ήν από Τερπάν· δρου. ήκμασε δ’ εν τη Ελλαδι κατά τά Μηδικά, παραλαβών δε τον Φρύνιν αύλφδονντα κιθαρΐζειν εδίδαξεν. ”Ιστρος δε εν τοι* επτ/ραφομενοις ΜελοποιοΤς τδν Φρννιν Αεσβιόν φησι Καμωνος υιόν τούτον δε Iερωνος μάyειpov υντα συν άλλοις δοθήναι τ<2 Άριστοκλείδη. ταΰτα 5e σχεδιάσαι εοικεν εϊ yap ήν y€yονως δούλος κα\ μ0yeipos 'Iερωνος, ούκ άν απεκριφαν ο! κωμικοί, πολ-λάκις αυτού μεμνημενοι εφ’ ois εκαινούρ'/ησε κατακλάσας τήν ιρδην
1 Β: mss πλασίων 2 Μ.Η.Η. Meier Καλλίμαχου
1 prob. a dithyramb 2 cf. E.M. ΤΟΙ. 12	3 see Lam-
procles I * i.e. in the public competition instituted by
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THE POEMS OF CINESJAS
1 Asclepius 1
Philodemus On Piety : Zeus struck Asclepius by lightning because, according to the writer of the Xaupactica and the Asclepius of Telestes and (the like-named work) of the lyric poet Cinesias, lie raised Tlippolytus from the dead at the instance of Artemis ; but according to the Eriphyle of Stesicliorus it was because he raised Capaneus and Lycurgus.
2 2
Erotian Glossary to Hippocrates: Most bancly-leggcd means very convex ; for
bandy-legged
and crooked mean distorted. Compare Hippocrates : ‘ the patient's ribs are very convex like bandy legs.’ Asclapon employs the word of that which is concave on one side and convex on the other, as Cinesias uses it.
on PHRYNIS
Scholiast on Aristophanes 3 : Phrynis was a singer to the lyre, of Mytilene. He appears to have been the first to play the trre at Athens 4 and to have won the prize for it at the Panathenaie Festival in the archonship of Callias.5 He was a pupil of Aristocleides, a great singer to the lyre, who was descended from Terpander and flourished in Greece during the Persian Wars. Phrynis was a singer to the flute before lie taught him the lyre. Istros tells us, in the work entitled The Lyric Poets, that Phrynis was a Lesbian, the son of Carnon, and that he was originally one of Hiero's cooks, but was given with other slaves to Aristocleides. But this seems to be an invention ; for if he had been a slave and a cook of Hieru's, the fact would not have been concealed by the comic poets, -who often speak of him in connexion with the innovations by which he caused the deterioration of sing-
Pericles 5 b.c. 456, prob. a mistake for Callimachus b.c. 446
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παρά το αρχαίο:· έθος, ωί ’Αριστοφάνης φησ\ κάϊ Φερεκράτιjs.— καθό πρώτος την αρμο' ίαν εκλασεν επ\ rb μαλθακώτερον. %ν Be yvvvis κα\ ψυχρός.
Plut. JIu$. 6 τb δ' όλον η μεν κατά Τερπανδρον κιθαργδία και μέχρι της Φρύνιδος -ηλικίας παντελώς απλή τις ουσα διετέλει, ου ’γαρ έξην τό παλαιόν ουτω ποιεΐσθαι τάς κιθαργδίας ως νυν ουδέ μεταφέρειν τάς αρμονίας και τους ρυθμούς . . .
Arist. Mclaph. 993 b 15 Pherecr. ap. riut. Mas. 30 Timoth./r. 27
Plut. Prof. Virt. 13 Φρύνιν μεν yap οι έφοροι ταΐς επτά χορδαίς δύο παρεντεινάμενον ηρώτων πάτερου τάς άνωθεν η τάς κάτωθεν εκτεμειν αυτοίς εθελει παρασχείν . . .
Prod. Ch red. 320 a. 33 [π. νόμου]
Ath. 14. 638 b και μοχθηρών δε ασμάτων γεγόνασι ποιηταί, περ'ι ων φησί Φαινίας 6 Έρεσιος εν τοίς ITp&s τους 2οφιστάς, yράφων ούτως· fTελενικος ύ Βυζάντιος ετι δε Άργάς, ποιηταί μοχθηρών όντες νόμων, πpbς μεν τον ίδιου χαρακτήρα της ποιησεως εΰπόρουν, των δε Τερπάνδρου κα\ Φρύνιδος νόμων ουδέ κατά μικρόν εδΰναντο επιψανσαι.
περί ΠΡΟΝΟΜΟΤ
Ath. -i fin. (lS4d) Αουρις δ’ εν τω Περί Ενριπίδου καί 2οφοκλεους ’Αλκιβιάδην φησι μαθείν τήν αύλητικην ού παρά του τυχόντος άλλα Προνόμου του μεyίστηv εσχηκότος δόξαν.
Ibid. 14. 631 e το δε παλαιόν ετηρείτο περ] τ)]ν μουσικήν τό καλόν κα'ι πάντ είχε κατά την τέχνην τόν οϊκεΊον αυτοίς κόσμον.
1 cf. Sui(l. Φρύνις, βωμολοχεύσαιτο, δυσκολοκαμπτάς 2 for the rest of the passage see vol. i Terpanoler, p. 23	3 cf.
Plut. Be Scips. 1, Poll. -i. (50	4 cf. Plut. Aigis 10. where
he gives the Ephor’s name as Ecprepes (but Eraprepes
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ing. Compare Aristophanes and Pherecrates.—He was the first to make changes for the worse in the use of the ‘ modes.’ He was effeminate as α man and frigid as a composer.1
Plutarch Music: In short, lyre-singing in Teipancler’s day, and indeed right down lo the age of Phrynis, was always entirely simple. In old days it was not considered right to compose songs for the lyre like those of to-day with modulation of mode and rhythm.2
Aristotle Metaphysics: see on Timotheus, p· "2*37.
Pherecrates in Plutarch: see on Timotheus, ρ. ·285.
Timotheus : see below, p. 328.3
Plutarch How a Man knows that he is improving in Virtue : Phrynis, who had added two strings to the usual seven of the lyre, was asked by the Ephors whether they should cut off the two highest or the two lowest . .
Proelus Chnslomathy [innovations in the Xome]: sec on Timotheus, p. *291.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Moreover there have been composers of bad lyric, of whom we are told by Phaenias of Eresus in his Trad Against the Sophists, where he says : ‘ Telenicusof Byzantium, and also Argas, who were composers of bad nomes, were at no loss with respect to the proper character of that type of composition, but were unable, nevertheless, to make the smallest approach to the standard set by Timotheus and Phrynis.’ 5
on PRONOMUS
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In his treatise On Euripides and Sophocles Duns declares that Alcibiatles learnt tlute-playing from so great a man as Prouomus.
The Same : In the old days ‘ beauty ’ or propriety was a matter for consideration in music, and everything had its own proper artistic ‘ ornament ’ or accompaniment. For this
Apoph. Lac. s.v.) and adds ‘and the Ephors who did the same with Timotheus ’ ; if this took place at all, it prob belongs to the less famous man, Phrynis 5 Ath. adds citations uf Alexis and Anaxanili kies mentioning Argas
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διόπερ ήσαν ίδιοι καθ' εκάστην αρμονίαν αυλό) κα) έκαστοι αυλητών υπήρχον αυλό) έκαστη αρμονία πρόσφοροι εν τοίς άγώσι. Πρόνομος δ’ δ Θηβαίος πρώτος ηϋλησεν από των αυτών (αυλών πάσας'}1 τάς αρμονίας· νυν δέ εΐκή και αλόγας άπτονται της μουσικής.
Anth. Plan. 28 yΑδηλον
'Ελλάς μέν Θήβας προτέρας προΰκρινεν iv αύλοίς’
Θηβαι δέ Πρόνομον, παίδα τον ΟΙνιάδον.
Paus. 9. 12. 4 [π. ιερόν τό ’Απόλλωνος τό iv Θηβαις]· άνδριάς τε εστι Προνόμου άνδρός αύλήσαντος επαγωγότατα 4ς τους πολλούς . . . Πρόνομος δέ ήν ος πρώτος επενόησεν αύλους ες άπαν αρμονίας έχοντας επιτήδειας, πρώτος δε διάφορα ες τοσούτον μέλη ύπ' αύλοίς ηΰλησε τοίς αύτοΐς.2 λέγεται δε ως κα) του προσώπου τω σχήματι καί επ) τ ον παντός κινήσει σώματος περισσώς δη τι έτερπε τά θέατρα· καί οί κα) άσμα πεποιημένον εστ) προσόδων ες Δηλον τοίς επ' Εύρίπφ Χαλκιδενσι. τούτον τε ούν ενταύθα οί Θηβαίοι κα) Επαμεινώνδαν τον Πολύμνιδος ανέθεσαν.
Ibid. 27. 7 [π. οικισμού Μεσσήνης]· κα) την μεν τότε ημέραν προς θυσίαις τε κα) εύχαίς ήσαν ταίς 5e εφεξής τού τείχους τόν περίβολον ήγειραν, κα) εντός οικίας κα) τά ιερά εποιούντο. είργάζοντο δε κα) υπό μουσικής άλλης μεν ουδεμιάς, αυλών δέ Βοιωτίαν κα) ' Αργεί ων· τά τε 2,ακάδα κα) Προνόμου μέλη τότε δι} προί]χθησαν μάλιστα ες άμιλλαν.
Ar. Fed. 08:
ήν δ’ εγκαθιζώμεσθα πρότεραι, λησομεν ξυστειλάμεναι θαίμάτια· τόν πωγωνά τε όταν καθώμεν ον περιδησόμεσθ’ εκεί, τις ούκ άν ημάς άνδρας ήγήσαιθ’ ορών;
’Αγύρριος γουν τόν Προνόμου πάγων' έχων λέληθε· καίτοί πρότερον ήν οντος γυνή, νυν) δ’, ορος, πράττει τά μέγιστ’ εν τη πόλει.
Sch. ad luc. 'ο ’Αγύρριος στρατηγός θηλυδριώδης, άρξας εν Αεσβιρ, κα) τόν μισθόν δε τών ποιητών συνέτεμε, κα) πρώτος εκκλησιαστικόν δέδωκεν. δ δέ Π ρόνομος αυλητής μέγαν εχων πάγωνα. Άγύρριος δέ είφύπρωκτος.
Cas.-Mcin.
2 Siebelis : mss αυτοίς ηυ. τ, αύλ.
PRONOMUS
reason there were flutes peculiar to each ‘mode,* an<l in the competitions every flute-player had flutes adapted to each. The first to play all the modes on one pair of flutes Mas Prononius of Thebes. But nowadays the art of music is pursued in a random and inconsiderate way.
Planudean Anthology Anonymous :—
Greece judged Thebes to be firbt in playing the flute, and Thebes Pronomus son of Oeniades.1
Pausauias Description of Greece [the temple of Apollo at Thebes] : Anil there is a statue there of Pronomus, a flute-player who had great charm for the vulgar ... It was he who invented flutes that were suited to any mode, aiul first played tunes differing in this respect on the same pair of flutes. We are told too that his facial expression anti the versatility of his bodily movements used to bring down the house. Moreover there is a song composed by him for the Chalcidians on the Euripus, a Processional to Delos. Of him then it was and Epameinondas son of Polymnis that the Thebans set up statues in this place.
The Same [On the founding of Messcneby Epameinondas] : That day was devoted to sacrifices and prayers. On the following days they began to build the wall round the city, and houses ami temples within it. The work was done to the accompaniment of no music but that of Boeotian and Argive flutes, and there was keen competition between the melodies of Sacadas and those of Pronomus.
Aristophanes Ecclcsiazusae:
And if we sit in front we shall not be noticed so long as we gather up our cloaks ; and when we show the beards we shall put on there, e\’eryl>ody that sees us will think we are men. Why, Agyrrhius is never found out in Pronomus’ beard ; and yet lie was a woman once, though now, as you see, he’s the biggest man in Athens.
Scholiast on the passage: Agyrrhius was a general of effeminate character who had commanded in Lesbos. He cut down the pay of the poets and was the first to pay members of parliament. Pronomus was a flute-player who had a great beard. Agyrrhius was addicted to unnatural vice.
1 cf. Didymus ad Deni. Berl. Klassikertcxtc i. pp. 59-6<>.
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TEAESTOT
BlO?
Mann. Par. 6δ άφ' ου Τελεστές Έελινούντιος ενίκησεν Άθήνησιν ετη ΗΛΛΛΓΙΠΙ, άρχοντος Άθήνησιν Μ [κώνος.
Diod. Sic. 14. 46 [398 b.c.] ήκμασαν δε κατά τούτον τον ενιαυτόν οι επισημότατοι διθυραμ-βοποιοί, Φιλόξενος Κυθήριος, Τιμόθεο? Μιλἡσἱο?, Τελεστής Ξελινούντιος, Πολίιδο? ος και ζωγραφικής καί μουσικής είχεν εμπειρίαν.
Apollon. Hist. Mir. 40 Αριστόξενος ό μουσικός εν τω Τελεστου Βίω φησίν, ωπερ εν Ιταλία σννεκύρησεν, υπό τον αυτόν καιρόν γίγνεσθαι πάθη, ών εν είναι και τό περί τάς γυναίκας γενόμενον άτοπον. εκστάσεις γαρ γίγνεσθαι τοιαύτας ώστε ενίοτε καθημενας και δειπνούσας ώς καλοϋντός τινος ύπακούειν, ειτα εκπηδάν ακατάσχετους γινομενας καλ τρεχειν εκτός τής πόλεως. μαιτευομενοις δε τοΐς Αοκροΐς καί 'Ρηγίνοις περί τής απαλλαγής τού πάθους είπειν τον θεόν παιάνας άδειν εαρινούς1 ημέρας ξ'. όθεν ■πολλοί/? γενεσθαι παιανογράφους εν τή ’Ιταλία.
Plut. Alex. 8 καί τήν μεν Τλιάδα τής πολεμικής αρετής εφόδων και νομίζων καί όνομάζων . . . είχεν αει μετά τού εγχειριδίου κειμενην υπό τό προσκεφάλαιον, ώς Όνησίκριτος ίστόρηκε, των δε άλλων βιβλίων ούκ ευπορών εν τοΐς άνω τόποις
1 mss insert ScoSe/afrijs 272
TELESTES
Life
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Telestes of Selinus won at Athens 139 years, in the archonship of Micon at Athens (-±02 b.c.).
Diodoms of Sicily Historical Library : About this year (398 b.c.) Hourished the most famous dithyramb-writers, Philoxenus of Cythera, Timotheus of Miletus, Telestes of Selinus, and Poly'idus painter and musician.
Apollonius Marvels o f History : The musician Aristoxenus declares in his Life of Telestes that at the time of his visit to Italy certain remarkable things happened of which there was one which concerned the women. It seems that they were seized with a distraction which caused them when seated sometimes at their supper to appear to answer a call, and then rush incontinently through the door and run out of the city. When the Locrians and Rhegines asked the advice of the oracle on the matter, the reply was that in order to free themselves from this visitation they must sing Spring Paeans for sixty days. Hence the large number of paean-writers in Italy.
Plutarch Life of Alexander: The Iliad, which he believed and declared to be the vade-mecum of valour ... he kept, according to Onesicritus, with his dagger under his pillow, and when lie felt the want of other books up-country,1 he commanded
1 i.e. in Asia Minor and beyond
VOL. III.
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" ΑρπαΧον εκεΧευσε ττεμψαι, κακεϊνος επεμψεν αύτω τής τε ΦιΧίστου βίβΧους και των Εὑμπίδον και Έ,οφοκΧεους καλ ΑισχύΧου τραγωδιών συχνής, και ΤεΧίστον καί ΦιΧοξενου διθυράμβους. *
Plin. Χ.Η. 3δ. 36. 22 [de Nicomacho]: Nec fuit alius in ea arte velocior. tradunt namque conduxisse pingendumab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno quod is faciebat Telesti poetae moimmentum, praefinito die intra quem perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, tyranno in poenam accenso, paucisque diebus absol-visse celeritate et arte mira.
ΤΕΛΕΣΤΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1 ’Αργώ
Ath. 14 61Γ) f 7rpls bv άντ.λεyoov άλλο?	‘ άλλ* o ye
HeXivovvTios Τελ/στi/S τω Μβλανιττπίδ?; (fr. 2) αντικορυσσόμενο!
tv ’ΑργοΤ (φη· 6 δέ λoyos £στί ntp't της ’Αθηνΐις·
ον1 σοφον
σοφαν Χαβουσαν ούκ επεΧττομαι νόω όρυμοϊς δρείοις opyavov
δίαν Αθήναν δυσοφθαΧμον αίσχος εκφοβη-5 θεΐσαν αυθις χερών εκβάΧειν 2 νυμφαηενει χειροκτυττω φηρϊ ΧΙαρσυα κΧεος' τι ηήρ νιν ευηράτοιο κήΧΧεος
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Harpahis to send him some, and received from him Philistus, a large number of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and some dithyrambs of Telestes and Philoxenus.
Pliny Xatural History [on Xicomachus] : He was the quickest worker in painting ever kncnvii. We are told that when lie was under contract to Aristratus the tyrant of Sicily1 to adorn with pictures before a certain date the monument he was putting up to the poet Telestes. he arrived shortly before the time to find the tyrant angry and determined to bring him to book, but within a few days had fulfilled liis obligation with a despatch and a skill equally admirable.
See also Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (Philoxenus of Cythera, p. 364), Suid. s.r.
THE POEMS OF TELESTES l2 The Argo
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: To this another rejoined: ‘ P.ut Telestes of Selinus takes up arms against Melanippides ’ (fr. 2) in the Argo, where he says—he is speaking of Athena (and the flute)— :
Mv mind believetli not that in the mountain copses divine Athena took this instrument that was as clever as herself and then, for fear of shame to her face, cast it again from her hands to be the glory of the applauding Marsyas, bestial son of a nymph. For why should she feel prick of concern
1 c. 360-340 n.c.	2 cf. Suid. s. Ύελεστης
SC. αυλόν	2 Wll : HISS εκ χερών βαλειν
T
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οξύς ετειρεν ερως,1 10 α παρθενίαν άγαμον 2
καί άπαιδ' άπενειμε Κ,Χωθώ ;
is ούκ hv ξύλαβηθείσης την αισχρότητα τον eiSous δια την παρθενίαν e|i)s τ4 φησι"
άΧΧά μάταν άχόρευτος3 άδε ματαιοΧοηων φάμα προσέπταθ' Έλλαδα μουσοπόΧων σοφάς επίφθονον βροτοϊς τεχνας 'όνειδος,
μςτα ταΐτα δε ^κωμιαζων την αυλητικην \4yer
άν συνεριθοτάταν 4 * Τ&ρομίω παρεδωκε σεμνάς δαίμονος άερόεν πνευμ αίοΧοπτερύγων συν ayXa 0
ωκύτατι 'χειρών.
2—3 Ασκληπιός
Α til. 14. 61G f (contcl.) κομφώς Se καν τφ ’Ασκληπίω ο Ύίλόστης όδηλωσς την των αυλών χρείαν Ιν τούτοιr
η Φρὑγα καΧΧιπνόων αύΧών ιερών βασιΧήα, Ανδόν ος άρμοσε πρώτος
Αωρίδος άντιπαΧον ΧΙουσας νόμον, αίοΧομόρ-φοις6
πνεύματος εΰπτερον αύραν άμφιπΧέκων καΧάμοις.
3
Philod. π. είσββ. 17 Gomp. τον ’Ασκληπιίν 5’ υπό Albs κ<-[ραυνω]Θηναι 'γί'γρίαφ^ν Ησίοδος . . . καί 6 τ[ά ’Ναυ\ττάκτια ποίίησας] κα'ι TeAeVrfrjs Άσκληττιώ . . .
1 Wil: mss eptos er.	2 α DoLr : mss ai yap ayαμον
('as: mss &yavov 3 Grotef: inss άναχόρ. * M. Schm :
mss συμςρ.	5 aep^ev B : mss aepdev : ay\a E, cf. names
c.ff ,Ayλώφυλos Bechtel Hist. Personninamm p. 13 and
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for lovely beauty, she whom Clotho had assigned virginity unwedded and unchilded ?—
that is, she would not have minded spoiling her looks, because of her virginity—and he continues :
Nay, vainly and not for the dance was this tale of minstrel-babblers sped to Greece, to make a reproach unto men a clever art—
(and then he praises flute-playing)
—which the airy breath of the holy Goddess together with the resplendent swiftness of her nimble-winged hands hath given to Bromius to be best of all Ins menials.
2-3 Asclepius
Athenaeus (continued): No less elegantly has Telestes described the use of the flutes in this passage of the Asclepius :
or the Phrygian king of holy fair-breath!(1 flutes/ who first tuned the Lydian strain in answer to the Dorian Muse, and inwove the winged breeze of his breath with the shifting-shaped reed.
3 2
Philodcmus Oil Piety: Hesiod writes that Asclepius was struck by the lightning of Zeus . . . and the author of the Naupactici and Telestes in his Asclepius . . .
1 probably Olympus	2 cf. Ibid. 5*2 (p. 207)
Hesych. ayX&v : mss ay\aav	6 vipovDohr : αίολομόρφοις
Hart.-Wil: mss νομοαιολον ορφναι
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4	^Υμέναιος
Atll. 14. 637 a [π. μαγαδιδοϊ]· Τελεστής 5e εν Tμεναίιρ διθύραμβοι πεντάχορδόν φησιν αυτήν είναι δια τούτων
άΧλος δ’ άΧλαν fcXayyav ίεϊς κερατόφωνον ερέθιζε μάyaSιv ττενταρράβόω1 χορόάν άρθμω χεροκαμψιΒίαυΧον2 άναστρωφών τάχος.
5
Atll. 14. 625 e τήν Φρνγιστϊ κα\ τ^ν Αυδιστϊ {αρμονίαν) παρά των βαρβάρων οϋσας χνωσθηιαι τοίς ''Ελλησιν από των συν Πέλ07γι κατελθόντων εις την Πελοπόννησον Φρυχών καϊ Αυδών . . . δω και Τελεστής ο 2ελινούντιός φησιν
Πρώτοι 7ταρά κρατήρας Έλλάυωυ εν ανΧοΐς συνοτταΒοΙ ΙΙελοπο? ΛΙατρος όρείας Φpvyiov άεισαν νόμον'
τοι 3 δ’ όξυφώνοις ητακτίΒων ψαλμοϊς 4 κρόκον ΑύΒιον ύμνον.
6
Ibid. 11. 501 f [π. φιαλών']· καί Θεόπομπος δ' εν'Αλθαία εφη· ‘ λαβοΰσα πληρη χρυσέ αν μεσόμφαλον | φιάλην. Τελεστής δ’ άκατον ώνόμαζε νιν,* ώί τον Τελεστου
άκατον
την φιάλην ειρηκότος.
7
1’hilod. π. εύοεβ. 18 (ίοίτφ. Αισχύλος δ’ [εν.......] καϊ
*1β[υκος κα\ Τε]λεστης [...........] τάς ' Αρπ[υίας ....
8
Ibid. 23 (see Μelan. JO ρ. 238 above).
1 I)ind.-2?: mss εν πενταράβδψ, εν πενταράβψ (which Wil, keeps) and αριθμώ 2 E, cf. ποδοτρόχαλος : mss χέρα καμφ. (Eust. εν χορδαΐς χεΊρα κ.)	3 Mus: mss ro?s 4 mss φαλμυί
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TELESTES
41 Η ΥΜΕΝΑEUS
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the stringed instrument called magadis]: Telestes in his Dithyramb IDjmenaeus tells ns in the following lines that it had live strings :
Then littering various din they roused the liorn-voiced2 magadis, with five-lined jointure of strings plying the to-and-fro footrace of swift hands.3
5
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : The Phrygian and Lydian ‘ modes,’ which were of foreign origin, were made known to the Greeks through the Phrygians and Lydians who emigrated to the Pelopormese with Pelops . . . TIenee the passage of Telestes of Selinus :
The first to sing the Phrygian tune of the Mountain Mother amid flutes over the wine-bowls of Greece were they that «attended upon Pelops ; and the Greeks forthwith began to thrum the Lydian hymn with shrill-voiced twanging of the lute.
6
The Same [on the cup called phiaD] : And Theopompus in his play Althaea says : ‘ .She took the brimming cup of gold mid-bossed, but Telestes called it “boat”’, Telestes evidently having used the word boat
for the phiale.
7
Philodemus On Piety : Aeschylus [in the..........] and
Ibycus and Telestes [...........] the Harpies ....
8
The Same (see Melanippides 10 p. 239 above)
For Crkxus see on Timotheus p. 287 bcloio
1 cf. Eust. 110S. 1	2 i.e. struck with the horn-made
plectrum 3 lit. a hancl-double-course-turning swiftness
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ΤΙΛΙΟΘΕΟΤ
Βίος
St. Hyz. Μίλητος· 7τόλις επιφανής εν Καρία των Ίώνων ... 6 πολίτης λΐιλήσιος. οΰτω καί (-)αλής Έξαμνον πατρός Μιλησιος εχρημάτιζε1 καί Φωκυλίδης καλ Τιμόθεος κιθαρωδός, ος εποίησε Νόμωυ Κιθαρωδικών βίβλους όκτωκαίδεκα εις επών όκτακισχιλίων τον αριθμόν, καλ ΐΐρονόμια άλλων χίλια, θνήσκει δ' εν Μακεδονία. επιηέ-ηραπται αυτώ τόδε·
Πάτρα Μίλητο? τίκτει Μούσαισι ποθεινόν Τιμόθεον κιθάρας δεξιόν ηνίοχον . . .
Suid. Τιμόθεος· θερσάνδρου η Νεομοὑτου2 η Φιλοπολιδος λΐιλησιος λυρικός· δ? την δεκάτην καί ένδεκά την χορδήν προσέθηκε καί την άρχαίαν μουσικήν επί τό μαλακώτερον μετἡγαγευ. ην δε επί των Ευριπίδου χρόνων του τραγικόν, καθ' ους καί Φίλιππο? ό Μακεδών έβασίλευεν. και ετελευτησεν ετών ενηνηκοντα επτά, Γγράψας δι επών Νόμου? Μουσικού? δεκαεννέα, ΐΐροοίμια λς , 'Άρτεμιν, διασκευάς η , Εγκώμια, Τίέρσας,3 λίαύπλιον, Φινεΐδας, Ααέρτην, διθυράμβους ιη , 'Ύμνους κα , καί άλλα τινά.
Mann. Par. 76 άφ’ ου Τιμόθεος· βιώσας ετη ΡΛΛΛΛ ετελευτησεν ετ[η άρχοντος ’Αθηνησι . . .]
1 ‘was called’ 2 mss Νςομνσου 3 mss insert ή
1 cf. Kust. Dion. Pcrieg. 823	2 cf. Pomp. Mela i. 17
3 2 11. have obviously been lost which contained the death-place	4 the last two are prob. jokes of the comic
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Life
Stephanus of Byzantium Lexicon'.1 Miletus:—A famous city of Ionian Caria . . . The inhabitants are called Milesians, for instance Thales the son of Examvas, Phocyb'des, and Timotheiis,2 the last the singer to the lyre, who composed 18 Books of Lyre-sung Names amounting to 8000 lines and Pronomia amounting to 1000 more. He died in Macedonia. The following epitaph has been written upon him: f Miletus was the motherland that bore that delight of the Muses, Timotheus the deft driver of the lyre . .	3
Suidas Lexicon : Timotheus :—Son of Thersander, or of Neomusus, or of Philopolis ;4 of Miletus ; lyric poet. He added the tenth and eleventh strings to the lyre, and changed the musical tradition for the worse. He flourished in the time of Euripides the tragedy-writer, when Philip of Maeedon was king.5 He died at the age of 97. and was the author of 19 Musical Names in epic verse, 36 Preludes,6 the Artemis, S Adaptations? Eulogies, The Persians, Nauplius, The Sons of Phineus, Laertes, 18 Dithyrambs, 21 Hymns, etc.
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Timotheus died at the age of 90,, in the archonship of . . . at Athens . . . years.8
poets 5 cf. Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (above, p. 273) who says he nourished B.C. 398	6 perh. = the Pronomia above
7	revisions or re-touchings of old works (Wil.) 8 the actual date is lost, but must lie between 365 and 357 b.c.
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Satyr us Jit. Eur. Ox. Γαρ. 1176. 39. xxii \κατα-φρονουμενου] 1 τον Tιμοθεου παρά τοι? ΕιΧΧησιν δια την iv τή μουσική καινοπτο][(αν2 και καθ' ύπερβοΧήν άθυμήσαντος ώστε καί τάς χείρας εαυτω διε^/νωκεναι προσφερειν, μόνος Ευριπίδης 3 άνάπαΧιν των μεν θεατών καταηέΧάσαι, τον δε Τιμόθεον αίσθόμενος ήΧίκος εστιν εν τω γενει, 7ταραμυθήσασθαί τε Χόλους διεξιών ώς οιόν τε παρακΧητικωτάτους, και δη καί το των ΐίερσών προοίμιον συγγράῖμχι, τω 4 τε νικήσαι παύσασθαι καταφροιούμενόν Γφασι το ν° Τι[μόθεον . . .
Plut. An Seni 23 οΰτω δε και Τιμόθεον Εύρι-πίδης συριττόμενον επί τη καινοτομία και παρα-νομείν εις την μουσικήν δοκοΰντα θαρρείν εκεΧευσεν ώς oXiyov χρόνου των θεάτρων ύπ αύτω ηενησο-μενων.
Ibid. Mus. 30 ομοίως δε και ΜεΧανιππίδης ό μεΧοποιός επν/ενόμενος ούκ ενεμεινε τη προν-παρχούση μουσική, ά\Χ* ούδε ΦϊΧόξενος ουδέ Τιμόθεος· οντος yap επτaφθόyyov τής Χνρας ύπαρχούσης εως εις * Χρίστο κΧείδην, τον Τερπάν-δρειον τόνον διερριψεν6 εις πΧείονας φθόyyoυς. άΧΧά yap και αύΧητική άφ’ άπΧουστερας εις ποικιΧωτεραν μετ αβεβηκε μουσικήν το yap παΧαιόν, εως εις ΧΙεΧανιππίδην τον των διθυράμβων ποιητήν, συμβεβήκει τους αύΧητάς παρά των ποιητοιν Χαμβάνειν τούς μισθούς, πρωτα-γωνιστούσης δηΧονότι τής ποιήσεως των δ’ αύΧητών
1 Ε, e.g.	2 the ν seems to be added above the α
3 Aeyerai seems to have fallen out, cf. ix. 31	4 Wil: pap.
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Satyrus Life of Euripides (from a 2nd-Cent. Papyrus) : When Timotheus was suffering from unpopularity in Greece because of his musical innovations,, and in the depths of despair had actually made up his mind to take his own life, it is said that Euripides alone took the opposite line, and not only laughed at the audiences, but realising how great an exponent of his art Timotheus was, consoled him with the most comforting arguments possible, and went so far as to compose for him the prelude to The Persians, his v ictory with which put an end to Timotheus’ unpopularity.
Plutarch Should Old Men Govern ? Thus when Timotheus was being hissed as an innovator who broke the laws of music, Euripides bade him be of good cheer since he would soon have his audience at his feet.
The Same On Music : In like manner the lyric poet Melanippides, in his turn, refused to leave the art of music as he found it., and so also Philoxenus and Timotheus. Down to the time of Aristocleides 1 tiie lyre had had seven strings. Timotheus divided the Terpjmdrean ‘ mode ’ into a greater number of notes.2 Flute-playing too has become more complex than it once was. In old days before the dithyramb-writer Melanippides, it had become customary for the flute-players to be paid by the poets, obviously because the poetry had played the first part in the performance and the flute-players had been merely
1 c. 4S0 b.c.	2 the reading is doubtful
τον 5 E, cf. xxi. 30 rbv ’Αντισσαϊον δκ'ρρ.
Westph.-E : mss e's Τιρπανδρον
2S3
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υπηρετούντων τοι? ΒιΒασκάΧοις· ύστερον Be κα\ τούτο Βιεφθάρη, ως και Φερεκράτη τον κωμικόν elaayayeiv την Μουσικήν εν ^νναικείω σχήματι, οΧην κατηκισμενην το σώμα· ποιεί Be την δικαιοσύνην Βιαπυνθ ανομενην την αιτίαν της Χώβης καλ την ΤΙοίησιν Xeyovaav
Χεξω μεν ούκ ακόυσα' σοι τε yap κΧύειν εμοί τε Χεξαι θυμός ήΒονήν εχει. εμοί yap ήρζε των κακών ^ΙεΧανιππίΒης, εν τοΐσι πρώτος1 ος Χαβών ανήκε με 5 χαΧαρωτεραν τ εποίησε χορΒαις ΒώΒεκα. ιίλλ’ ουν όμως οντος μεν ήν άποχρών άνήρ εμοΓ/ε . . . προς τα νυν κακά.
Κινησίας Be μ’ ό κατάρατος *Αττικός, εζαρμονίους καμπάς ποιών εν ταΐς στροφαΐς 10 άποΧωΧεχ ουτω?, ώστε τής ποιήσεως
τών Βιθυράμβων, καθάπερ εν ταϊς άσπίσιν, αριστερά αυτόν φαίνεται τά Βεζιά. άΧΧ,* ουν ανεκτός οντος ήν όμως όμως.
Φρννις δ’ ϊΒιον στρόβιΧον εμβαΧών τινα 15 κάμπτων με καί στρόφων οΧην Βιεφθορεν εν επτά χορΒαίς2 ΒώΒεχ αρμονίας εχων. άλλ’ ουν εμοΓ/ε χοντος ήν άποχρών άνήρ· εί γαρ τι κάξήμαρτεν αυθις άνεΧαβεν. ό Be Τιμόθεός μ\ ώ φιΧτάτη, κατώρυχε 20 και Βιακεκναικ αίσχιστα. ΔΙ. Ποιος ουτοσι <ό> Τιμόθεος ; ΠΟ. ΧΙιΧήσιός τις πνρρίας' κακά μοι παρεσχεν οις 3 άπαντας ους Xεyω 7ταρεΧήΧυθ', ayayow4 εκτραπεΧονς μυρμη-κιάς
1 Mein : mss -ois 2 Burette: mss πεντε χ. or πεντάχορδοι 3 Wil: mss outos 1 E: mss ayu>v 284
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assistants of the poets who trained the choruses. But later ον, this practice fell into disuse. Thus Pherecrates1 the writer of comedy introduces Music (as he calls her)2 in the shape of a woman who shows every sign of having been badly used, and makes Justice ask her the cause of her terrible plight, whereupon Music (or, as we should call her, Poetry) 3 thus replies:	I’ll tell thee gladly, for
?tis equal joy to me to speak as ’tis for thee to hear.” Mv troubles all began with Melanippides : he was the first to take and let me down and make me a loose one with his twelve strings. But all the same he was a good enough fellow . . .4 to what I suffer now. Xext; that accursed Athenian Cinesias lias done me so much damage by the extra modal “flourishes” lie inserts between the strophes, that the right rank of one of his dithyrambs looks like the left. But all the same he was a good enough fellow. As for Phrynis. lie lias bent me and twisted me and utterly destroyed me in a particular whirlwind of his own, with his twelve modes on seven strings. But all the same, he too was a good enough fellow. If he did any damage^ he made it right a «jam. But Timotheus now, he. mv dear, has debauched me and mauled me till I’m not fit to be seen.—Justice. And who is this Timotheus?— Poetry. A red-haired man from Miletus. He lias treated me worse than all the others by drawing
1 that the citation is from the Cluiron appears from Xicom. Harm. 2. 35 Meib : A. seems to have been uncertain of the ascription to P., cf. S. 364 a	2 i.e. in the oth-century
sense of music plus poetry	3 the Greek is ‘Poetry thus
replies’; Plut. interprets for his readers, see the whole
context 4 a gap in the mss. is indicated by the metre
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εξαρμονίους ύπερβοΧαιους τ άνοσίους
25 καλ νι^Χάρους, ωσττερ τε τὸς ραφάνους οΧην καμπών1 με κατεμέστωσε . . .2 καν έντύχη που μοι βαδιζούση μόνη, άπεδυσε κάνέΧυσε χορδαϊς ενδεκα·3 καί Α ριστοφάνης ό κωμικός μνημονεύει ΦιΧοξένον καί φησιν οτι εις τους κυκΧίους χορούς*1 μέΧη είσηνέηκατο. και αΧΧοι δε κωμωδοποιοί εδειξαν την άτοπίαν των μετά ταντα την μουσικήν κατα-κεκερματικότων.
Plut. Mus. 12	[π. καινοτομίας τας ρυθμο-
ττοΓιών\ εστι 8έ τις 'ΑΧκμανική καινοτομία καί Έτ ησιχόρειος, καί ανταί ονκ άφεστώσαι του καΧού. Κρέξος δε καί Τιμόθεος καί ΦιΧόξενος καί οί κατ αυτούς την ήΧικίαν γεγοζ'ότες- ττοιηταί φορτικώτεροι καί φιΧοκαινότεροι0 γεγόνασι, τον φιΧάνθρωπον καί θεματικόν νυν ονομαζόμενου τρόπον διώξαντες' την yap οΧιγοχορδίαν καί την (ίπΧότητα καί σεμνότητα της μουσικής παντεΧώς αρχαϊκήν είναι συμβέβηκεν.
Ibid. 21.
Plut. Inst. Lac. 17 εί δε τις παραβαίνοι τι τής αρχαίας μουσικής, ονκ επέτρεπον άΧΧα καί τον Τέρπανδρον άρχαϊκώτατον οντα καί άριστον των καθ' εαυτόν κιθαρωδών καί τών ήρωϊκών πράξεων
1 Elm si: mss κάμπτων 2 the 3 11. beginning (ξαρμ. placed here by B come in the mss after Εισ-ηνί^κατο below, where they are preceded by ή δ£ Μουσική Ktyei ταντα 3 Mein., cf. Xieom : mss δώδβκα 4 perh. μονφΰικά has fallen out (Westph.) 5 E: mss -καινοί
1 or devious 2 καμπή ‘ henrl ’ or ‘ flourish ’ and κάμπη ‘ a 286
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extraordinary1 ant-runs all outside the “modes,” and impious notes in-alt, and soprano squeaks, and filled me as full of flourishes as a cabbage is of caterpillars 2 . . . And if he ever meets me walking-alone 3 he strips me and undoes me4 with his eleven strings.’ Moreover Aristophanes the comic poet mentions Philoxenus, and tells us that lie introduced (solo-)songs into the circular choruses. And other writers of comedy have shown up the absurd antics of the later composers who frittered music away till there was nothing left of it.
Plutarch Music [innovations in rhythm] : Innovations are ascribed to Aleman and also to Stesichorus, in both cases without departing from the beautiful manner. But Crexus, Timolheus, Philoxenus, and the other poets of their period were less refined and more desirous of novelty, aiming at the popular manner now5 known as the thematic or effect-producing. For the employment of few strings6 and the simplicity and grandeur of music have gone entirely out of vogue.
The Same (see on Polvidus p. 104)
Plutarch Spartan Institutions:	Disregard of the
musical tradition was not allowed. Even Terpander, the oldest and in bis time the greatest singer to the lyre, and a celebrator of the deeds of the heroes, was
caterpillar’ are identical in the genitive plural, which gives the opportunity of an untranslatable play on words 3 i.c, in a solo-song	4 double meaning, loosing the girdle and
dissolving into nothing 6 i.e. in the time of Aristoxenus (fl. 336 B.C.), who is Plutarch's authority G this term is applied, more widely than its literal meaning would suggest , to a general condition of technical unelaborateness
2S7
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67ταινετην, όμως οί έφοροι εζημίωσαν και τήν κιθάραν αυτόν προσεπαττάΧευσαν ψέ'/οντες,1 οτι μίαν μόνην χορδήν ενετεινε περισσοτεραν του ποικίΧου 2 της φωνής χάριν- μόνα yap τά άπΧούστερα των μεΧών εδοκίμαζον. Τιμοθέου δε ay ων ιξομεν ου τά Ινάρνεια, εις των έφορων μάχαιραν Χαβών ήρώτη-σεν αυτόν εκ ττοτόρου των μερών άττοτόμη τάς πΧείους των επτά χορδών.
Paus. 3. 12. 10	[π. Έπάιρτης]· ετερα δε εκ τής
άyopάς εστίν έξοδος, καθ' ήν πεποίηταί σφισιν ή καΧουμενη Δκιάς, ένθα καί νυν ετι εκκΧησιάζουσι . . . ενταύθα εκρόμασαν Λακεδαιμόνιοι την Τιμοθέου του ΜιΧησίου κιθάραν, κaτayvόvτες οτι χορδαΐς επτά ταϊς άρχαύαις εφευρεν εν τή κιθαρωδία τεσσαρας χορδάς.
Ath. 14. 636 e Άρτεμων δ’ εν τώ πρώτω περί Διονυσιακοί) Τδπιστήματος Τιμόθεόν φησι τον ΜιΧήσιον παρά τοις ποΧΧοΐς δόξαι ποΧυχορ-δοτερω συστήματι χρήσασθαι τή μα^/άδΐ' διό καί παρά τοΐς Αάκωσιν εύθυνόμενον ώς παραφθείροι την άρχαιαν μουσικήν, καί μεΧΧοντός τινος εκτεμ-νειν αυτοί) τάς περιττάς των χορδών, δειξαι παρ’ αυτοίς υπάρχοντα ΆποΧΧωνίσκον προς τήν αυτού σύνταξιν ίσόχορδον Χύραν εχοντα καί άφεθήναι.
Nicom. Mils. Gr. 274 Jan οτι οσοι τή δyδόr] χορδή προσκαθήψαν ετερας, ου λόγω τινι, τή δε προς τους άκροατάς 'φυχayωyίa προήχθησαν. ώσπερ δή καί θεόφραστός3 τε ό ΐΐιερίτης τήν
1 Ε: mss (pepovres 2 νομίμου'* s mss also πρόφραστος, cl. Boot. Mus. 1. 20 288
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nevertheless fined by the Ephors, and his lyre nailed to the wall, because, to suit his voice, lie added to it a single string more than was usual, and they, it seems, approved only of the simpler style of music. And when Timotheus was competing at the Cameiaii Festival, one of the Ephors took a knife and asked him from which end of the lyre he should cut off the strings which brought the number beyond seven.
Pausanias [on Sparta] : There is another way out of the market-place, past the building called the Scias or Shade, where the assembly is held to this day . . . Here the Spartans hung up the lyre of Timotheus of Miletus after convicting him of adding four new strings to the traditional seven when singing to the lyre.1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Algernon in the 1st Book of his work on The Dionysiac Monument,2 Timotheus of Miletus appears in most accounts to have employed a magadis or lyre with an unusually elaborate stringing, and when he was called to account at Sparta for corrupting the musical tradition, and it was proposed to cut off the superfluous strings from his instrument, to have pointed out a statuette of Apollo there which held a lyre of the same number of strings as his, and so to have been acquitted.
Nicomachus Handbook of Harmony : The addition of strings beyond the eighth was due not to reason but to a desire to gratify the audience. Thus Theophrastus
1 cf. Dio Chr. 33. 411, Cic. Ley. 2. 15. 39 ; the story is also told of Phrynis to whom it more probably belongs, cf. p. 2<>9 n. 4 ; the actual decree of the Ephors against T. is quoted Boet. de Mus. 1, but is almost certainly a forgery of the “2nd Cent. b.c. 2 reading doubtful
VOL. III.
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ενάτην χορδήν προσκαθηψε, καί Ιστιαΐος την δεκάτην ό Κολοφώνιο?, Τἶμο^εο? 6 ΧΙιΧήσιος την ενδεκάτην, καί εφεξής αΧΧοι. επειτ εις οκτωκαι-δεκάτην άνήχθη χορδήν το πΧήθος παρ αυτών.
Clem. Α1. Str. 1. 133 (365) μεΧος τε αν πρώτος περιεθηκε τοι? ποιήμασι και τούς Λακεδαιμονίων νόμους εμεΧοποίησε Τερπανδρος ό Άυτισσαίος, διθύραμβον δε επενόησεν Αάσος 'Ερμιονεύς, ύμνον Στησίχορος 'Ιμεραίο?, χορείαν 'ΑΧκμάν Λακεδαιμόνιος, τα ερωτικά ’Ανακρέων Τηϊος, ύπόρχησιν ΤΙίνδαρος Θηβαίος, νόμους τε πρώτος ήσεν εν χορώ και κιθάρα Τιμόθεο? ό ΧΙιΧήσιος.
Plut. Mus. 4 οί δε της κιθαρωδίας νόμοι πρότερον ποΧΧώ χρόνω τών αύΧωδικών κατεστάθησαν επί Ύερπάνδρου . . . πεποίηται δε τώ Τερπάνδρω και προοίμια κιθαρωδικά εν επεσιν. οτι δ* οί κιθαρωδικοι νόμοι οί πάΧαι εξ επών συνίσταντο, Τιμόθεο? εδήΧωσε· τούς γούν πρώτους νόμους εν επεσι διαμειγννων διθυραμβικήν Χεξιν ηδεν, όπως μη ευθύς φανή παρανομών εις την άρχαίαν μουσικήν.
Prod. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bill. 320 a 33 ό νόμος γράφεται μεν εις ’Απόλλωνα, εχει δε καϊ την επωνυμίαν απ' αυτού· νόμιος 1 γαρ ό ’Απόλλων επεκΧηθη· οτι τών αρχαίων χορούς ίστάντων και προς αύΧον ή Χύραν αδόντων τον νόμον Χρυσό-θεμις Κρης πρώτος στοΧή χρησάμενος εκπρεπεΐ καϊ κιθάραν άναΧαβών εις μίμησιν τού yΛπόΧΧωνος μόνος ησε νόμον,και εύδοκιμήσαντος αυτού διαμένει
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of Pieria added the ninth, Histiaeus of Colophon the tenth, Timotlieus of Miletus the eleventh, and so on to the eighteenth.1
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : The first man to set poems to music was Terpander of Antissa, who thus dealt with the laws of Sparta ; 2 the Dithyramb was invented by Lasus of Hermione ; the Hymn by Stesicliorus of Himera ; the Choral dance by Aleman of Sparta ; Love-poems by Anacreon of Teos ; dancing the Hy porch eme by Pindar of Thebes ; and Nomes were first sung to dance and lyre by Timotlieus of Miletus.
Plutarch Music:	The Lyre-sung Nome was
established long before the Flute-sung, in the days of Terpander . . . Terpander composed Lyre-sung Proems in epic verse, and it is clear that the ancient Lyre-sung Nomes were of this nature from the practice of Timotheus, who sang his first nomes in hexameters with an intermixture of dithyrambic phraseology, so that he might conceal at the outset his sins against the musical tradition.
Proclus Chrestomaihy : The Nome is in honour of Apollo and takes its name from his appellation Xomius? The ancients used to make choruses and sing the Nome to flute or lyre, but Clirvsothemis the Cretan first adopted a distinctive dress, and taking a lyre in his hand to represent Apollo, sang a noine solo, and as lie became famous for this performance
1 there follows a ref. to tlie passage of Pherecrates (p. *285): the seventh and the ninth are ascribed to T. by [Censorin.] Gram. Lat. C. G10, and the ninth by Pliny Χ.ΙΪ. 7. 57	2 perh. a confusion between the two meanings of
νόμος, ‘law’ and ‘nome,’ but cf. Plut. Sol. 3	3 the
etymology is prob. incorrect
u 2
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6	τρόπο? τού αγωνίσματος. δοκεΐ δε Τἐρπαυδρο? μεν πρώτος τεΧειώσαι τον νόμον ηρφω μετρώ χρησάμενος, επειτα ’Αρίων ό Μ?;θυμναΐος ούκ όΧιγά συναυξήσαι, αντος και ποίητης καί κιθαρωδός γενόμενος. Φρύνις δε ό ΧΙυτιΧηναΐος εκαινο-τόμησεν αυτόν’ τό τε γαρ εζά μετ ρον τω ΧεΧνμενω συνήψε καί χορδαΐς των επτά πΧείοσιν εχρήσατο. Τιμόθεο? δε ύστερον εις την νυν αυτόν ήγαγε τάξιν. εστιν ουν ό μεν διθύραμβος κεκινημενος καί 7τοΧυ τό ενθουσιώδες μετά χορείας εμφαίνων είς πάθη κατασ κευαζόμενος τά μάλιστα οικεία τω θεώ, καί σεσόβηται μεν καί τοϊς ρυθμοϊς, άπΧουστεραις δε κέχρηται ταΐς Χεζεσιν. ό δε νόμος τουναντίον διά των ηθών1 ανέχεται2 τεταγ-μενως καί μεγαΧοπρεπώς καί τοι? ρυθμοϊς άνεϊται καί διπΧασίαις ταΐς Χεξεσι κέχρηται. ού μην άΧΧά καί ταΐς άρμονίαις οίκειαις εκάτερος χρήται, ό μεν γαρ την 3 Φρύγιον καί 'Ύποφρύγιον αρμόζεται, ο νόμος δε τώ συστηματι τω τών κιθαρωδοιν Αυδίω. εοικε δε ό μεν διθύραμβος από τής κατά τούς αγρούς παιδιάς και τής εν τοϊς πότοις ευφροσύνης ενρεθήναι, ό δε νόμος δοκεΐ μεν από του παιάνος ρυήναι■ ό μεν γαρ εστι κοινότερος, είς κακών παραίτησιν γεγραμμενος, ό δε ιδίως είς ’Απόλλωνα. οθεν τό μεν ενθουσιώδες ούκ εχει ώς ό διθύραμβος* εκεϊ μεν γάρ μεθαι καί παιδιαί, ενταύθα δε ίκετεΐαι καί ποΧΧή τάζις· καί γάρ αυτός ό θεός εν τάζει καί συστήμάτι κατεσταΧμενον4 περιέρχεται τον κρουσμόν.
1 Wil: mss θξων	2 Ε: mss αναται from below
3 Syll) : mss τον	4 Ε: mss -μίνγ: Herm. σχ-ηματι
κατίσταλμίνψ
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the comj)etition lias been of that type ever since. Terpanrier appears to have been the first to perfect the Nome by the employment of the heroic metre, but no small contribution, was made after him by Arion of Methynina, Λνΐιο like him was both poet and singer to the lyre. Innovations were also made in it by Phrynis of Mytilene, who both combined the hexameter with the ‘ free ’ type of metre, and first employed move strings than the traditional seven. Timotheus afterwards brought it to its present condition.1 The Dithyramb is full of movement and, expressing a high degree of ‘ possession ’ by means of the dance, is directed to evoking the emotions most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. The Nome, on the other hand, is sustained in an orderly and dignified style by the characters it describes; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it employs compound expressions.2 Each type, of course, uses its peculiar f modes/ the Dithyramb the Phrygian and Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the singers to the lyre. The Dithyramb seems to have developed out of the country festivities and the merrymaking at drinking-bouts, while the Nome is probably derived from the Paean, the former being of general application, a supplication composed to avert evil, the latter a private and personal appeal to Apollo. Hence the Nome is without the element of f possession ’ which is found in the Dithyramb. For vvliile in that we find drinking and sport, in the Nome we find, supplications and great orderliness, since the actual deity concerned pervades the music, which is orderly and systematically constructed.
1 i.e. in the time of Proclus’ authority· 2 or uses a phraseology twice as copious
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Heph. π. ποιημ. iii- Consbr. άποΧεΧυμένα Be a ei/cfj γίγραπται και avev μέτρου ώρισ μενού, oloi είσιν ol νόμοι οι κιθαρωΒικοΙ Τιμοθέου.
Arist. Probl. 19. 15 Βια τί οι μεν νόμοι ούκ iv αντίστροφοις εποιούντο, αι Be άΧΧαι ωΒαί, αι χορικαί ; η ότι οι μεν νόμοι αγωνιστών η σαν ών ήΒη μιμεϊσθαι Βνναμίνων καλ Βιατείνασθαι η ωΒή εηίνετο μακρα και ποΧυειΒής ; καθάπερ ουν καί τα ρήματα, και τα μεΧη τή μιμήσει ήκοΧουθει αει ετερα ηενόμενα. μάΧΧον yap τω μέΧει ανάηκΐ] μιμεϊσθαι ή τοΐς ρήμασιν. Βιο καί οι Βιθυραμβοι, επειΒή μιμητικοί eyevovTO, ούκέτι εχουσιν αντιστρόφους, πρότερον Be εϊχον. αίτιον Be ότι το τταΧαιον οι ελεύθεροι έχόρευον αυτοί· πολλούς ουν αηωνιστικως αΒειν χαλεπόν ήν, ώστε εναρμόνια μεΧη ενήΒον· μεταβάΧΧειν yap ποΧΧας μεταβολάς τω ενι ραον ή τοϊς ποΧΧοϊς, καί τω άγωυιστη ή τοι? τό ήθος φυΧάττουσιν. Βιό άπΧούστερα εποίουν αύτοΐς τα μέλη. ή Be αντίστροφος άπλούν αριθμός yap εστι και ενι μετρεϊται. τό Β’ αυτό αίτιον καί Βιότι τα μεν από τής σκηνής ονκ αντίστροφα, τα Be του χορού αντίστροφα’ ό μέν yap υποκριτής ά~/ωνιστής καί μιμητής, ό Be χορός ήττον μιμείται.
Poll. 4. 66 μέρη Be τού κιθαρωΒικού νόμου ΎερπάνΒρου κατανείμαντος επτά, άρχα μεταρχά κατατροπά μετακατατροπά όμφαΧός σφpaylς επίΧο'/ος.
1 the meaning of these Uvo terms is unknown, perh. ‘settling down to the subject’ 2 it is unlikely that this division goes baok to Ter pander 294
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Hephaestion On Poems: * Free ’ verse is that which is written as it were at random and without any definite metre, like the lyre-sung nomes of Timotheus.
Aristotle Problems ; Why are Nomes not written antistrophically like the choral songs ? Is it because they were sung by professional actors who were naturally able to employ mimetic gesture and to extend themselves at will, with the result that their song became long and of varied shape, and the melody, like the words, went with the action and varied continually? For the mimetic element is more indispensable to the air than to the words. In the same way Dithyrambs, having become mimetic, are no longer, as they once were, antistrophic ; and the reason is that in the old days they were danced by the ordinary citizen, and many found mimetic singing difficult, with the result that they employed in them the enharmonic style, because frequent modulation is easier for one than for many, and easier for the professional actor than for those who remain in their own character ; and thus the poems they composed for them were simple, which is typical of the antistrophic system, involving as it does a recurring unit. It is for the same reason that what is sung upon the stage is not antistrophic, "while the songs of the chorus are so. For the actor is a professional artist and a natural mimic, whereas the chorus does not carry its mimicry so far.
Pollux Onomasticon : The parts of the Lyre-sung-Nome as arranged by Terpander are seven, namely the beginning, the after-beginning, the turning-down, the after-tuming-down,1 the navel or middle, the seal, and the epilogue.2
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Arist. Metaph. 993. b. 15 el μεν Tιμόθβος μη eyevero, ττοΧλην αν μβΧοττοίΐαν ούκ εΐχομεν, el Se μη Φρΰνις, Τιμόθεο? ουκ αν eyevero.
See also Themist. Or. 26. 316 e, Polybius 4. 20 and Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (See on Philoxenus of Cythera^p. 364:).
ΤΙΜΟΘΕΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
A'
ΤΜΝΩΝ
1—2 et? *Aρτεμιν
Macr. Sat. 5. 21 Alexander Aetolus poeta egregius in libro qui inscribitur Musae refert quanto studio populus Ephesius dedicato teraplo Dianae ciaraverit praemiis pro-positis nt qui time erant poetae ingeniosissimi in deam carmina diversa componerent. in his versibus Opis lion comes Dianae sed Diana ipsa vocata est. loquitur autem, uti dixi, de populo Ephesio : άλλ’ o γε πευθόμενος πάγχυ Γραικοΐσι μελεσθαι | Τιμόθεον κιθάρας ϊδμ,ονα κα\ μελεων, | v'.bv Οερσάνδρον* τδν γνεσεν άνερα aiyKwv \ χρυσείων ερην δη τότε χιλίάδα| I ύμνησαι ταχέων Ώπιν βλ^τειραν όϊστών | ητ επί Κeyxpetcp τίμιον οίκον εχει.1 et ΠΙΟΧ μηδε θεης προλίπΐ) Λητωίδος άκλεα epya.
1 so Mein: mss η δ’ ewi Keyxpiav τιμι. . . ον οκον ε.; the corruption above, obviously deep, is still unhealed (ερην also appears as ιερών); 1 suggest with great hesitation Θερσάνδροιο λαβόνθ’ εκατοντάδα σίγλων | χρυσείων Ιερήν ηνεσε χιλιάδα [ ύμνησαι ταχέων τ’
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Aristotle Metaphysics: If there had been no Timotheus, much of our lyric poetry would have been lost to us, and if there had been no Phrynis there would have been no Timotheus.
THE POEMS OF TIMOTHEUS Book I HYMNS 1-2 To Artemis
Macrobius Saturnalia : The famous poet Alexander of Aetolia, in the book entitled The Musts, tells of the enthusiasm shown by the people of Ephesus at the dedication of their temple of Diana, prizes being offered to induce the greatest poets of the day to compose various songs in honour of the Goddess.1 In Alexander’s lines Opis is the name not of the Goddess’s companion, but of the Goddess herself. He is speaking, a3 I said, of the people of Ephesus : ‘Bat hearing that all (Greece honoured Timotheus for his skill with the lyre and its songs, they bade Thersander's son for a hundred of golden shekels to hymn the sacred millennium 2 and with it Opis the hurier of swift shafts who hath her sumptuous house on Cenchreus' bank’ ; and later he says ‘nor leave unsung the works of Leto’s Goddess-daughter.’
1 as the older temple was not destroyed till 306 b.c. and T. died at least a^year earlier, the connexion of this hymn with the dedication of the new temple must be a mistake
2 ms. reading doubtful
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2
Phlt. Superst. 10 τον Τιμοθέου την*Αρτεμιν αδοντος εν Άθήναις καλ λέγοντος
θυιάδα φοιβάδα μαινάδα Χυσσάδα
Κινησίας ό μελοποιίς εκ των θεατών άναστάς ( Τοιαύτη σοι5 είπε ‘ θυγάτηρ γένοιτολ
Β'
ΔΙΘΥΡΑΜΒΩΝ
3 Αίας ’Εμμανἡς
Luc. Harm. 1 [Αρμονίδης καλ Τιμόθεος ό εκ Θηβών]· ώσπερ ότε κα\ συ, ώ Τιμόθεε, τό πρώτον ελθων οίκοθεν εκ Βοιωτίας ΰπηΰλησας τί) Πανδιονίδι καλ ενίκησας εν τω Αίαντι τω ΈμμανεΊ, του ομωνύμου σοι ποιήσαντος τδ μέλος, ουδε'ις ήν δς ήγνόει τοννομα Τιμόθεον εκ Θηβών.
4	Ελττἡνωρ
0.1.Α. 2. 1246 Νικίας Νικοδήμου Έυπεταιών σ.νέθηκε νικήσας χορηγών Κεκροπίδι παίδων Πανταλέων ~2.ικυώνιος ηΰλει, άσμα Έλπήνωρ Τιμοθέου, Νέαιχμος ήρχεν.
5	Ναυπλιος
-Αtil. 8. 337 f Ηγήσανδρος δ’ εν τοΊς Ύπομνήμασι τάδε φησϊ περί αύτου· ‘ Αωρίων δ όφοφάγος . . . καταγελών του εν τφ Τιμοθέου Ναυπλίω χειμώνος εφασκεν έν κακκάβα ζεουσα μείζονα έορακέναι χειμώνα.' 1
1 cf. Plut. And. Poet. 4 (μαινάδα Θ. φ. λ.) and see Cinesias ρ. 265	2 four words with identical endings and similar
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21
Plutarch Superstition'. When Timotheus, singing his Artemis at Athens, called the Goddess
frantic, mantic, corybantic 2
the lyric poet Cinesias rose from his seat in the audience and cried ‘ Such be your own daughter ! ’
Book II
DITHYRAMBS
3 The Madness of Ajax
Lucian Harmonides [H, and Timotheus of Thebes]: As in your case, Timotheus, when you first left your home in Boeotia ancl came and played the flute fox’ the tribe Pandionis, and won the prize in the Madness of Ajax which was written by your namesake, everyone in Athens knew the name of Timotheus of Thebea.
4	Elpenor
Attic Inscriptions : Xicias son of Xicodemus of the denie of Xypete dedicated this prize of his victory with a chorus of boys of the tribe Cecropis. The flute player was Pantaleon of Sicyon, the song Timotheus’ Elpenor, and the archon for the year Xeaechmus.3
5 Xauplius4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Compare Hegesander in his Commentaries: ‘ Dorion the gourmet . . . ridiculing the storm in Timotheus’ Xaupliv.s, said that he had seen a greater storm in a boiling pot.’
meaning in the Gk. 3 320 b.c 4 cf. Suid. (above,
p. 281)
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6	Ιξμεληζ Ώ8ίς
Ibid. S. 352 a [Καλλισβένους απομνημονεύματα 'Ζτρατονίκου]· επακούσας δε της ΏδΊνος της Τιμοθέου ‘ Ει δε έρχολάβον’ έφη ‘ ετικτεν καί μη θεόν, ποιας αν ηφίει φώνας
Ale. Mess. Anill. Plan. 7 σύμφωνον μαλακούσι κερασσάμενος θρόον αυλούς Δωρόθεος yοερους επνεε Δαρδανίδας, [ κα\ ~2,εμελας ωδίνα κεραύνιον, επνεε δ’ Ίππου | έρχματ’,1 * * άειζώων αφάμενος Χαρίτων j μοννος δ’ είν ίεροΓισι Διωνύσοιο προφηταις | Μ ώμου λαιφηράς εξεφυγε πτέρυχας, ' Θηβαίος χενεην, 2Ιωσικλέος· εν δε ΑυαΙου | νηω φορβειάν θηκατο κα\ καλάμους.
Dio Chrys. 7S ρ. 281 Dind. [π. φθόνου]' ουδέ ye τδν λαβόντα παρά Κροίσου την δωρεάν εκείνον Άλκμέωνα εζηλωσεν ούτε 20λων ούτε άλλος ούδείς των τότε σοφών άνδρών, ω φασι τδν Ανδδν έπιτρέφαι τους θησαυρούς άνοίξαντα φέρειν αυτόν δπόσον βούλεται τον χρυσού· καί τδν εϊσελθόντα πάνυ άνδρείως έμφορησασθαι της βασιλικής δωρεάς, χιτώνα, τε ποδηρη καταζωσάμενον κα) τδν κόλπον εμπλησαντα yυναικεύον και βαθύν καί τα υποδήματα εξεπίτηδες μεyάλa και κοΊλα ύποδησάμενον, τέλος δέ τήν κόμην διαπάσαντα κα\ τα χένεια τω φηχματι κάϊ τδ στόμα εμπλησαντα και τάς yvάθoυς έκατέρας μόλις εξω βαδίζειν, ώσπερ ανλονντα τ^ν της Σεμέλης Ώδινα, yέλωτα καί θέαν Κροίσω παρέχοντα καί Λυδοίν. καί ήν τότε Άλκμέων ουδεμιας άξιος δραχμής, ως εΐχεν Ιστάμενος.
7—9 2κίλλα
Arist. Rh. 3. 14. 1-115 a τά μιν οϋν των επιδεικτικών λόχων προοίμια έκ τούτων, εξ επαίνου, εκ ψόγοι», έκ προτροπής, εξ αποτροπής, έκ των πρυς τ<·ν ακροατήν δεύ δε ΐ) ξένα ΐ] οίκεύα είναι τά ενδόσιμα τψ λάχω, τα δέ τού δικανικοΰ προοίμια δεύ λαβεΐν υτι ταυτέ> δύναται υπέρ των δραμάτων οί πρόλοχοι καί των επών τά προοίμια· τά μέν yap τώ>ν διθυράμβων ’όμοια τοις επιδεικτικούς-
1 mss ερχματ’
1 cf. Boet. Mus. 1.1	2 lit. a contractor	3 lit.
what sort of noise could she have made? 4 i.e. α Sack
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6 The Βιιπίι-Pangs of Semelk 1 The Same [Callisthenes' reminiscences of Stratonicus]: After hearing the Birth-pangs of Timotheus lie remarked 1 If she had been brought to bed of a stage-carpenter 2 instead of a God, she couldn't have made more noise.’ 3
Alcaeus of Messene : Mingling harmonious voice with tender flutes, Dorotheas piped of the -woeful Trojans,4 and of the lightning-made Birth-pangs of Semele, piped of the prisoners of the Horse,5 embracing withal the everlinng Graces ; and alone among the hoi}’ prophets of Dionysus escaped the swift wings of Blame—a Theban he, sun of Sosieles ; and so dedicated his mouth-band and reeds in the temple of Lyaeus.
Dio Chrysostom Orations [on envy]: Nor again was Alcmaeon, the man who was so handsomely treated by Croesus, envied by Solon or by any other of the wise men of his day. Permitted one day by the great Lydian to enter his treasury and take away as much gold as he liked, Alemaeon went to work so manfully on the royal bounty as to go in dressed in a flowing gown with a full fold at the breast like a woman's and shod in boots purposely made much too large for him, and ended by powdering his hair and his beard with gold-dust and filling his mouth and both his cheeks with it, ami when he came out could scarcely walk, like a Uute-player performing The Birth-pangs of Semele, much to the amusement of Croesus and his Lydians. And, weight for weight, Alcniaeon was not worth at that time a single drachma.6
7-9 Scylla
Aristotle Rhetoric: The opening of a declamatory speech may consist of praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, or a direct appeal to the audience ; for that which gives the keynote of the speech must be relevant or irrelevant. A juridical speech, on the other hand, must have an opening analogous in function to the prologue of a play or the prelude of an epic. The Dithyramb of course resembles in this respect the declamation ; compare:
6 cf. Holt. 0. 1*25,
of Troy 5 i.c. the Wooden Horse Plat. Rep. 373 b
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Αια re καλ rea δώμ’ <€γωγ’> €i? rav Έ,κύΧλαν <€7τή\θον, ω Αιόννσ€.>1
Arist. Poet. 26. 1461 b ... oiov oi φαύλοι αυληταί κυλιόμενοι αν δίσκον δεή μιμείσθαι, καί ελκοντες τδν κορυφαίον ΐιν Σκύλλαν αύλώσιν.
9
Ibid. 15. 1-154 a ίστι 5e π α paddy μα πονηριάς μεν ήθους μή άνα-γκαίου οϊον δ λΐενέλaos iv τφ Όρεστη, του δε άπρεπους καί μή άρμόττοντος ο τε θρήνος Όδυσσεως εν rfj Σκύλλρ καί ή τής λίελανίππης ρήσις.
Pap. Pain. Mitf. 1. 86	... ώσπερ καί Τιμόθεος εν τω θρηνώ
τον Όδυσσεως el μεν τινα μιμείται καί τδ όμοιόν τινι οϊδεν, άλλο τω Όδυσσεΐ . . .
Γ'—ΚΑ'
ΝΟΜΩΝ
10-13 Κνκλωψ
Arist. Poet. 2. 144S a [π. τής επί τδ χείρον μιμήσεως]· ομοίως δε καί περί τους διθυράμβους καί περί τους νόμους, ώσπερ ’Αpyas 2 <^ . . . κα\)> Κύκλωπας Τιμ'θεος καί Φιλόξενος.3
11
Sell. II. 9. 219 ή διπλή υτι θΐσαι ού σφάξαι ως ό Τιμόθεος ύπελαβεν καί Φιλόξενος . . . άλλα θυμιάσαι.
1 suppl. Ε (mss είτα Σκύλλα, είτε σκύλα), cf. Sell, ad loc. 230 Rabe οίον ήλθον εϊς σε διά σε καί τα τεά καί τά σά δώρα
καί ευεργετήματα καί τά σκύλα (sic) ώ θεε Αιόνυσε	2 ’Αρ-γάς
llek : mss γάς 3 mss add μιμήσσιτο αν τις
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Because of thee and thy gifts, O Dionysus, have I drawn nigh to Scylla.
8
Aristotle Poetics: For instance, bad flute-players twirl themselves round if they have to represent the throwing of the disc, and pluck at the robe of the chorus-leader 1 if they are performing the Scylla.
9
The Same: Of the unnecessary degradation of character we have an example in the Menelaiis of the Orestes, of the unbecoming and inappropriate in the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla,2 and in the speech of Melanippe.
Rainer Papyrus: . . . like Timotlieus in the lament of Odysseus, if lie mimics an^'one and knows what resembles him . . .3
Books III-XXI NOMES 10-13 Cyclops
Aristotle Poetics [on representing characters worse than they are]: The same is true of the Dithyramb and the Xome, for instance the . . of Argas, and the Cyclops as treated by Timotlieus and Philoxenus.
11
Scholiast on the Iliad: The mark is because θΐσαι ‘to sacrifice’ is not σψάζαι ‘to immolate ’ as Timotlieus and Philoxenus took it . . . ‘but to make offering5 simply.5
1 to represent 8. snatching at Odysseus	2 for his
devoured companions 3 the ms. is incomplete	4 a name
prob. lost, but reading doubtful hereabouts 6 may ref. to
Pcrs. 29, but cf. Philox. Cyth. 10
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12
Atll. 11. 465b και Όδυσσενς ώπασεν [Oil. 10. 208) ' μελιηδέα οίνον ερυθρόν, · έν δέπας έμπλησας, ϋδατος δ’ άνά είκοσι μέτρα ] χεΰ'1· όδμη 5" ηδεΐα από κρητηρος δδώδειέ Τιμόθεος δε εν Κνκλωπι·
ὅγχευε δ’1 εν μεν δἐπα? κίσσινον μεΧαίνας στα^/όνος άμβρότας άφρω βρυάζον είκοσιν δε μετρ' ενεχευ 5 ανεμισ^ε δ’ αίμα 2 Βα/σνὶου
νεορρύτοισι3 Βακρνοισί Χζυμφαν.
13
Chrys. π. άποφατ. 10 €t Κυκλωψ δ του Τιμοθέου πρός τινα ούτως αττεφήνατο·
οίτοι του γ* υπεραμπεγοιη ούραν'ον είσαναβησεί. . .
14—19 Πίρσαι
riut. ]'it. Phil op. 11 λέ'/εται δε της των Νεμείων πανηγύρεως συνεστώσης στρατηλονντα τον Φιλοποίμενα το δεύτερον και νενι-κηκότα μεν ον πάλαι την έν Μαντινεία μάχην, τότε δε σχολήν ayovTa διά την εορτήν, πρώτον μεν έπιδεΊξαι τοΐς °Ελλησι κε-κοσμημένην την φάλα-γ'/α κα'ι κινουμενην, ώσπερ είθιστο, τους τακτικούς ρυθμους μετά τάχους καί ρώμης· έπειτα κιθαρψδών αλωνιζόμενων εϊς τδ θέατρον παρελθεΊν εχοντα τους νεανίσκους έν ταίς στρατιωτικαΊς χλαμύσι καΧ τοΊς φοινικικούς υποδΰταις, άκμά-ζοντάς τε τοΊς σώμασιν άπαντας καί ταίς ηλικίαις παραλλήλους, αιδώ δε πολλην προς τον άρχοντα κα'ι φρόνημα νεανικίν ύποφαί-νοντας έκ πολλών κα\ καλών α·γωνων άρτι δ’ αυτών είσεληλυθότων κατά τύχην Πυλάδην τδν κιθαρωδδν αδοντα τους Τιμοθέου Τϊέρσας ένα,ρξασθαι·
1 Β·. mss εχευεν δ’, εχειε δ’: Eust. om. 2 Kaib. (impf.)
and Grotef.-i/: mss άνέχευαν έμισ~/ε δίαμα, ενέχευεν άνέμισye 5’
άμα : Eust. είκοσι S’ ΰδατος μέτρ’ εχευεν 3 Wil; mss -τοις
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And Odysseus (Od. 10. 2US) gave ‘red honey-sweet wine from one full cup, and poured thereon twent}’ measures of water ; and the sweet scent rose from the mixing-bowl.' Compare too Timotheus in the
CucI ops:
First poured be one ivy-wood cupful of the dark immortal dewdrops teeming with foam, then poured therein twenty measures, mingling the blood of Bacchus with the freshet tears of the Nymphs.
13
Clirysippus On Negatives : If the Cyclops in Timotheus thus declared:
Never shalt thou ascend into the superambient sky. . .2
143-19 The Persians
Plutarch Life of Philopoemen : The story is told that during Philopoemen’s second command, shortly after the victory of Mantinea, when there was a pause in his military operations because of the Xemean Games,4 he first made a public display oj'k^/phntinx both drawn up in order of battle and going ιλ,-idgli its usual evolutions with vigour anil despatch, and then visited the theatre during the lyre-song competition, accompanied by liis young warriors in their military cloaks and crimson tunics, men all of an age and in the prime of their strength, who showed a high respect for their leader as well as the youthful pride which came of a long tale of victorious combats. At the very moment of their entrance, the lyre-singer Pylades, who was performing the Persians of Timotheus, began it Avith these words :
1 cf. Eust. 1031. 61	2 i.c. ‘don’t think you (Odysseus)
can do the impossible, that is, escape me ‘	3 cf. Paus.
8. 50. 3, where * a Pythian victor ’ Pylades performs a Xome
of Timotheus of Miletus called The Persians 4 207 b.c.
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Kλεινον ελευθερίας τευχών μεηαν Ἐλλάδι κόσμον
άμα 5e rrj λαμ.προτ·ητι tt,s (pxvijs τοι) πςρ'ι τ)]ν ιτοίησιν oyKov σομπρόφαντοε βττίβλεψιν yeveaOai τον θεάτρου ττανταχόθςν els τόν Φιλοποιαβνα κα'ι κρότον μετά χαράί των Ελλήνων, rb παλαιόν αξίωμα τais βλπίσιν άναλαμβανόντων κα'ι του τore φρονηματο5 eyywra τφ 9appe?v yevoμtvων.1 *
15
Macr. Sat. 1. 17. 19 Apollodorus in libro quarto decimo 7repl 9exv Ί-τμον solem scribit ; ita appellari Apollinem από του κατά τον κόσμον Ίεσθαι καί levai, quasi sol per orbem impetu fertur. Sed Timothens ita :
συ τ’ ώ 2 τον άεϊ πόλου ουράνιον λαμττραϊς άκτΐσ ," Αίλιε, βάλλων 7τεμψον εκαβόλον εχθροΐσι 3 βέλος σάς άττο νεύρας, ώ ίε Παιύν.
16
Pint. And. Poet. 11	. . . iv be tous παρά τ as μάχα5 κζλ€νσοσιν
Ικάστοτ€ λ^ων (''Ομηροs)·	1 aiScos, £> Ανκιοι. πόσe (pevyere ;
νυν θοοί 6στ€,’ κα'ι ‘άλλ’ ev (ppeai 9ea9e eKaaTos | αιδώ κα\ νίμ*υ$ *· 5η yap μότγα velKos opxpevavSpeiovs eoiKe iroie'tv tovs σώφρονας 5ιά τϊ> αι5?ΐσθαι τα αισχρά καί ras ηδονάϊ δυναμόνου5 virepfSaiveiv κα'ι tovs KivSvvovs νφίστασθαι. άφ' ων και Τ^oQeos δρμηθο'^ ου KaK&s iv τots Πepaais τoυs',Eλληvas πapeκάλeι
σεβεσθ' αΙΒω σύνεργου άρετάς Βοριμάχου.
1 according to Satyrus this line and the rest of the hexameter prelude were written by Euripides, ef. p. 283 above 2 συ 5e y’ & ? Crus, σύ τ’ Ιώ 3 Crus : mss. -ots
1 not certainly from The Persians, but cf. Aesch. Pers.
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Fashioning for Greece the great and glorious ornament of freedom
and so effective was the combination of clearness of utterance with sublimity of diction, that the whole audience turned towards Philopoemen and clapped their hands for joy, like a people sure now of retrieving their historic prestige, whose pride a new confidence had made well-nigh the equal of their fathers'.
15
Macrobius Saturnalia: In the 4th Book of his treatise On the Gods Apollodorns gives the sun the epithet Iv'ios, declaring that Apollo is so called because he moves (iWflaO or goes (Uvat) through the universe even as the sun careers through the sky. This, however, is what we find in Timotheus :
Come, Sun, thou hurler of bright rays at the everlasting skyey vault, send from thy bowstring a far-flung shaft upon our enemies, O Healer to whom we cry !1
16 3
Plutarch How Young People should listen to Poetry: In the exhortations before battle Homer invariably says something like this: ‘Honour, 0 Lycians. Whither flee you? now-make you haste,’ or ‘But lay you each to heart honour and the fear of God, for a great conflict hath arisen/3 thus attempting, it would seem, to make virtuous men brave through a sense of shame for what is dishonourable, and able to overcome pleasure and submit to peril. And this is just how Timotheus in the Persians began, and rightly, the exhortation to the Greeks:4
Worship Honour the helpmate of battling Valour.
3SS ff. 8 cf. Plut. Fort. Pom, 11 (αιδώ re avvepy. ap. δ.) 8 II. 16. 422, 13. 122.	* of Themistocles, cf. Hdt. 8. 83
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17
Plut. Ayes. 14 ηδιστον δέ θέαμα. τοΊς κατοικονσι την ’Ασίαν “Ελλησιν ησαν οι πάλαι βαρείς και αφόρητοι κάϊ διαρρέοντες υπό πλούτου καϊ τρυφής ύπαρχοι καϊ στρατηγοί, δεδιότες καϊ θερα-πεύοντες άνθρωπον iv τρίβωνι περιϊόντα λιτώ καϊ πρύς tv ρήμα βραχύ κάϊ λακωνικόν αρμόζοντες εαυτούς κάϊ μετασχηματίζοντας· ίατε πολλοΊς έπηει τα του Τιμοθέου λέγειν
'Άρης τύραννος· χρνσυν δ’ ΕλΛὸς ού BeSoi/cev.
Miller JA7. 363 yΑρης τύραννος· τούτο τύ κομμάτιον εκ των Τιμοθέου Περσών, & διά τϊην επϊ τη φδη 1 ευημερίαν Άβηνησιν επιπόλασαν 2 εις παροιμίαν περιέστη· μέμνηται ταυτής Μένανδρος εν Οαίδι.
18
Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 εν ετι λείπεται τρισυλλάβων ρυθμών γένος, ο συνέστηκεν έκ δύο μακρών καϊ βραχείας, τρία δέ ποιεί σχήματα, μέσης μεν γαρ γινομένης της βραχείας άκρων δέ των μακρών Κρητικός τε λέγεται καϊ εστιν ούκ άγεννης· υπόδειγμα δ’ αυτόν τοιόνδε·
οί δ’ iweiyovjo ιτΧωταϊς αττηναισι γαΧκβμβο-Χοις.
19
Γαρ. Bcrol. 98733 (Wil. Tiniotli. die Terser) [after a mutilated column]*
.......................νων
[υπό ροθοισι κωητ]αν σιῬ[εμ]πὸλοισι 4 γβίτ[ονε]?
[να]ν[σ\ νάβς έν^αντίαι
1 Wil : mss επϊ την σωτηριώδη 2 Wil: mss -πολάσασαν
3 the new readings, where necessary, are based on Schubart’s
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Plutarch Life of Agesilaiis : A sweet sight it was to the Greeks of Asia to see viceroys and generals who had long been tyrannous and insufferable and consumed with riches and luxury, now become the craven menials of a man who went about dressed in a coarse plain cloak, and suiting then-actions to the short and sharp words of command affected by the Spartans. AVell might many of them repeat Timo-theus’ line :
Ares is king; Greece fears no gold.2
Zenobius Proverbs: Ares is king:—a phrase from the Persians of Timotheus, which owing to the success the poem met with at Athens spread and survived as a proverb.3 It is mentioned in the Thais of Menander.
18 4
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [the Cretic]: There remains one type of three-syllable rhythm -which consists of two longs and a short, and makes three kinds of metre. If it lias the short in the middle and the longs at either end it is called a Cretic, and it is not an ignoble metre. This is an example of it:
And the)7 hastened forward with their floating chariots bronze-empointed.5
19
From a Papyrus of the -4th century b.C.
But neighboured by furious plashing of inter-rhythmic oars, ships against ships graved the smooth
1 cf. Pint. Oemctr. 42	2 cf. Simon. 92, 117	3 cf.
Ilesych. and Suid. s.r., Macar. 239	4 cf. Epit. Comp. Verb.
17 : recognised as T. by Usener	5 i.c. ships with rams
autopsy, see Cambridge Philol. Soc. Proe. 19*26, p. 4	4 cf.
Aesch. Pers. 390, 46‘2 : $o\o[ Wil, βολ[ Schub.
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[λισσαδα] Πορκ[ί& 1 ε]νεχάρα[ξ]αν'
5 ποσϊ 8ε γε[ισα] λογχο[εἱδἐωυ] άμφεθεντ οζόντων,
στοίχα 8ε κυρτοΐς 1 2 κρασίν [εΙσορμώ]μεναι -χεϊρας ίταρεσΰρον ἐλα[τίνα]9* άΧΧ’ el μεν ενθεν8' \_άπαράπα\ιστος επιφεροιτο ίrXaya
10 ρηζ[ίζυ^/]ος, πάντες [ἐπ*] αν ε-πιπτον3 εκεΐσε vavrar el δ’ άντ[τοίχος άκτ\^ις π]ροσά-ξειεν, ποΧυκρότο[νς ἐπι] σιμόν 4 πενκας πάΧιν εφεροντο.
15 αί ° o’ e[o)? τὴὑυττ; γυῖα 8ιαφερονσαι πΧευρας Χινοζώστονς νφαινον,6 τὺς μ[ἐυ ά]υ[αυ€ουμἐυο]ι? σκηπτοϊς επεμβάΧΧοντες άνεχαί-τιζον, αί 8ε πρανείς
20 [δίουτο] γ[ῷ]α? 7 άπηηΧαϊσ μεναι σι8άρω. κράνεηχος8 δε πνρὡώνὶαστος] 9 [αρδι?] ά^κυΧενΖετος μεθίετο χερσίν, εν δ’ επιπτε ηνίοις
25 αΙθε[ροφερή πτέρ]ωμα Βιακραοαίνων. στερεοπα^η 8' εφερετο φόνια [Χίθια10 πισσ~\ά\ν\τά τε περίβοΧα πνρϊ φΧε^/όμεν επ'11 άποτομάσι βου8ό[ροις·]
1 Πόρκος = Φόρχοε or Φόρκυς, Lycophr. ΑΙ. Wil. Ind. Led.
Grcifsw. 1883 p. 14	2 E, = στοιχηδόν, cf. λάθρη and
Ααθρηδόν: P στογ[.~\χαι (or ]σαι) with v certainly, and χ (or <t) possibly, struck ’out P κυρτοισι 3 Uanielsson -E
4 8itz: cf. Thuc. 4. 25. 5	5 nomin. pend. 6 E, cf.
Theocr. 7. S : P e<p. 7 y uncertain 8 P Kpavey^os 9 E: cf.
αδάμαστos ancl Eur. Or. 820 vvpiytvr\s τταΑαμη, Aesch. P. V.
SSQ &TTvpos άρδιτ of the gadfly’s sting 10 E: cf. Paus. 2.28.
8, Time. 0. 09	11 P tv, cf. 230
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sea that is daughter of Phorciis. They1 had put upon their feet2 cornices of spearhead-like teetli,3 and speeding forward a-row with heads bent/ swept off the foeman’s pine wood arms.5 Bat if there went from them so unerring a blow as to rend bis thwarts,6 at that spot all the crew would fall upon the enemy. Or if the daylight rushed against their sides/ they plied their myriad plashing pine-laths afresh upon a slanting course.8 As for their victims, while, disparting1 their bodies this wav and that,9 they sought to inweave their sides with hemp.10 some they charged and overthrew with renewed thunderbolts/1 others sank headlong/2 stript of their glorious honour by the iron.
Meanwhile the thong-bound com el-shafted arrow-point that is forged in the fire, was let fiv from the hand, and whirred its hurtling quill13 to fall among men’s limbs; and in solid mass sped murderous hurlstones, and coils tarred and flaming upon ox-flaying· splints of wood ;14 Avliile thronging life went
1 both Greeks and Barbarians in what is almost certainly an early stage of the battle of Salamis 2 i.e. their own
feet (not the ‘sheets,’ cf. Ar. Lys. 173), they were shod with
3 i.e. the rams, which stick out like a pediment-end and also
like a foot 4 like a bull 5 i.e. oars 6 i.e. right
through the sides to the rovs’ing-benches beyond 7 i.e. if
the ramming vessel, owing to the mampuvring of its an-
tagonist, made a ‘bad shot’ 8 i.e. ported their helm and
charged them again 9 i.e. with gaping sides 10 hacked
away the broken timbers and inwove ropes with the ribs to
take their place: for alternatives see Proc. 11 i.e. rammed
again 12 i.e. without the necessity for a second blow 13 the thong attached to the missile and used for throwing ;
it is likened to the ‘ quill' or feather of an arrow 14 fire-
darts made by winding tarred tow round pieces of wood
which resembled the skewer-like pegs used by tannera
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[6φεσι>1 δε] βίοτος εθύε τ’ αδιιὺς 30 υπό ταννπτεροισι χαΧκό-κρασι νευρε[πεντατοις,γ] σ μαρα^δοχαίτας δε πόντος άΧοκ Άρηίοις 2 εφοί-νίσσετο σταλά[γμασιυ,]
35 [καί] Χύπα βοά τε3 συμμνγης κατεΐχεν. όμου Be νάϊος στρατός βάρβαρος άμμι [άντα καί κάτ\αντ εφερετ εν Ιχθυοστεφεσί μαρ-
μαροπ _τύχ]οις 4 κόΧποισιν [\\μφίτρίτ]ας.
40 ένθα τοι τ[ι? 'Ερμά]πεδίος ° αμεροδρόμοίο χώρας άναξ [ΓτΧάκ ο]μβρίαν άρώ\ν σκεΧεσιj 6 χερσίν τε τταίων εττΧεε 7 νησιώτας 45 [κΧνδωνίοι^ς θεινόμε[νος. άλλ’]
[ἐ7Γ€ι διεξόδους μ[ατών] 8 ισόρροπα τε 7ταλ€υ#[€ί?] 9 πανταχοΐ κάμ~\ ηδ[η, χαΧεπα]
, κ’° [ποίφύσσ^ων κάΧει θ αΧάσ\σιον θεόν 51 πατέρα· ' Τ[ί μ, ώ Πόσειδ]ρυ, ο[ν σ]φί[γγ€19 πνοάν ;] η
ω^ουκ €7Γ ει]σ ίν12[ονδαμ άΧγηδων ε\Χάσσων ή [κατά βάθ]εος13 7τ[ί7τ]τ6[ιυ ζοόν προ?] ά-55 κτάν14 [γ* ο]θν[είαν γ€γαώ]τα10 ΤΙερσην.'
\τοσαν\τ16 εφα σ[αθ]ρ[ώς,ύπερ κεφαΧ]άν τε κεκραη\\)1αν εΧδεν ο\ρνιν 17 κεΧαι[νάν,~\ [άμ]βΧύ δ’ ωχρόν [τε βΧεπον-~\
G0 [το]? κατεσφράη\ιστο ηενυς' τάχ\ιστα
[δ* αντ εΐ]πε' ' Πάῖς α]ρ'18 0ΧΧ[υμαι τάλα?,]
1 Wil. 312
2 Ε: Ρ yaXots from below (36)
8 Ex P ].υιται
TIMOTHEUS
to the sacrifice ’neath the spread-winged bronze-head snakes that are nocked upon the bowstring1— till the furrow of the emerald-tressed sea grew red with the drippings of War, and all was mingled pain and shrieking.
Backward and forth with ours went the Barbarian navy in the shining folds of the fish-\vreath’d bosom of Amphitrite. There now one from the plain of Hermus,2 a lord of the land of couriers,3 his legs ploughing, his arms beating, the rainy tract, floated amid the buffets of the waves, an islander.4 At last; when each and all of the ways that lie sought only proved him trapped, forspent and gasping hard he c-0· called upon the divine Sea-Father saving·: f Why, O Poseidon, chokest thou me not? ’twill give a Persian no less pain to be cast alive on an alien coast than to sink in the depths of the sea/
So spake he in broken accents, when overhead he heard 5 the scream of a black and baleful bird; whereat his eye grew dim and his cheeks pale and his lips were sealed; yet soon again he spake and said: f Alas ! meseems my end is nigh, nor far away
1 i.c. arrows 2 for this river as typical of Asia cf. the oracle in Hdt. i. 55, cf. also Ibid. 80, Strab. 13. 6*20
3	on the great Persian road through the Hermus valley
4	malgre lui, contrasted with 'EpponeSios above 5 the Gk. of the restoration has ‘ saw a black bird screaming,’ where ‘ saw * is justified by ‘ black 5
ftoa 5e	* * 4 * van Leeuwen (E independently) 5 P adds
αντηρ, cf. 98	6 Wil. 7 P eir\ei 8 E, = ματενων
9 P θ[ or o[ 10 E (new readings confirmed as possible by
Schub.)	11 * P ]oi/ and φι, <ρη, or <pp 12 P ωυκ (v very-
uncertain) eir[. .]σιν (σι v. unccrt.)	13 P eos	14 P
ακταν (ακ v. uncert.)	15 P θν and τα (τ w uncert.)
16 p τ α 17 P KeKpay[ and ]pnv 18 P ]p
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e-(j. [οώρ’1 εκάς το σ[άμ επί ηάς α\ηνώτου2 [άΧΧάι g?e ΒιαπαΧενων
05 ]άιτεϊρξε μη 7τοι 3 βάσιμοι· [εύρεσθ]αι ΒίοΒον [ναών] €%μ[ό]? [άπ]ειρος·
[οίδ’ Ιχθύς άμ]φϊ ναΐοις
τρύ[φεσιν ε]λιχ^ε1?4 [ρόθια ταύτ αυ]
[ἐ£ἐδ]ν Χά[βροις ΧΙηΒο}φόν [ιχ]νενμασ[ινά] 70 [ο]τ€ Be 7τα ° Χείποιεν ανραι, τάδ’ επεισεπιπτεν ιιφρώ-Βης 6 άβακ,χίωτος ομβρος, εις Be τρόφιμον αγγο? εχεΐτ' ἐπει δ’ άμβόΧιμος άΧμα 75 στόματος ύπερεθνιεν, οξυπαρανΒητω
φωνα τταρακόπω τε δό£α φρένων κατακορης άπειΧει 80 <γόμφοις εμπρίων
βριμούμενος 7 Χνμεωνι σώματος θαΧάσσα■ 8 '’Ηὲν θρασεία καί ίτάρος Χάβρον ανχεν ’ εσχες εν ττεΒα S5 καταζενχθεΐσα ΧινοΒετω τεόν' νυν Be σ αναταράξει εμός άναξ, εμός, ττεύκαισιν opr/ονοισιν, iy/cXrj-σει Be πεΒία ττΧόϊμα νομάσιν άκταΐςβ 90 οίστρομανες 7ταΧαιομί-σημα πιστόν 10 τ’ άηκάΧι-σμα κΧνσιΒρομάΒος 11 αύρας■*
<ἡάτ’ άσθματι12 στpewyoμένος,
1 Ρ ]τ’	2 for metre cf. 56	3 or ητον	4 αμφϊ—
ελιχθβι'ϊ Dan.	5 sugg. Dan: Prat	6 Wil.-Sudh.-
T)an. : Ρ ·τττον αψρωκτδί 7 Dan: Ρ μιμουμ(νο5 8 Wil :
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c.q. my grave in a land unknown.1 1 am all entrapped, shut off from finding any pathway out by a barrier innumerable of ships. Not even a fish, dashing to and fro about this wreckage, could escape the fierce trackings-down of these Mede-murdering swirls.’ 2 And as often as the breath failed him, there would break in upon him a spumy rain unblent with the Wine-God 3 and pour into the channel of his meat; and whenever the back-thrown brine seethed over from his mouth, with accents hoarse and wits distraught, in impotent anger gnashing his teeth he would storm and rage at the sea that was the despoiler of his life, saying : f Already, for all thy arrogance, hast thou had thy turbulent neck bound in a hempen fetter/ and now my king, mine, shall muddy thy depths with mountain-bom pines and shut up thy floating· plains within wandering coasts,5 thou frenzied thing of olden hate,6 faithful minion of the billow-coursing gale.’ 7 So spake he all fordone with
1 a grim joke on TVs part ; his grave will be in the vulture’s maw 2 of the oars 3 i.e. gulps of water 4 ref. to Xerxes’ second, and successful, bridge over tLie Hellespont 5 ref. to X.’s attempt to build a bridge from Attica to Salamis (before the battle Ctes. 29. 26, after it Hdt. 8. 97): the ‘wandering coasts5 are the ‘ Phoenician merchantmen’ yau\oi φοινικήϊοι of Hdt., and the ‘pines’ piles or the like (Dan.) 6 ref. to the disaster to Mardonius’ fleet off Athos in 492, to the loss of X.’s first bridge over the Hellespont in 481, and the destruction of part of X.’s fleet off Artemisium in 480	7 i.e. sea and wind have always
been in league against Persia
P θαλασας 9 Thornell: P avyais (beware of vaurais ; all sailors are νομάδες) 10 Ε·. P παλεομισημα άπιστον 11 cf. κλΰδα Xic. Al. 170 and ανθεσιπότητος, μελεσίπτepos 12 W il : P αθμ.
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βΧοσυραν δ’ εξεβαΧΧον 95 άχναν ειτανερευ^/όμενος στόματι βρύχιον άΧμαν.
(f>vya 8ε ττάΧιν Ίετο βάρβαρος εττίσττερχων στρατός'1 αΧΧα 8' αΧΧαν θραυεν συρτις 100 μακραυχενόπΧονς, χειρων δ’ εκβαΧΧον ορεί-ους
ττόΒας ναός, στορ,ατος δ’ εξήΧ-Χοντο μαρμαροφ€Γ'/Γ/€Ϊς 7ταϊΒες συ^κρουομόνοίς.2· κατάστε^/ος3 δε ττόντος εκ Χίττοττνόης άΧιοστερεσιν * eyap-yaipe σώμασιν, εβρίθοντο δ’ άϊόνες' οί δ’ εττ άκταΐς ενάΧοίς 110 ημονοί yυμvo7Γayεΐς άύτα τε καί Βακρυ-στayεl [ρ]όω5 στερνοκτνττοι6 βοητα 7 θρηνώΒεί κατείχοντ’ οΒυρμω, άμα 8ε [yav] ττατρίαν 115 εττανεκαΧεοντ' 'ΙωΜὑτἱαι ΒενΒροεθειραι τττυχαί,
[ρύσ]ασθε μ ενθεν 60εν άή-ταις εφερόμεθ'' 8 ον yap ετί ττοθ’ άμον [σώ]μα Βεξεται	ς.9
120 κ[εϊ]θεν yap χεριβα[ρ]ες 10 ννμφα^/όνον11 \αϊ]νον άντρον ο\υρα]ν[ού] Βιάστα κάττε κείνα] Βονείτεο βαθύτεροι> ττόντοω χ[άσ]μα.12
1 Ε : Ρ Περση, στρατοί βάρβαρος (=πισπ€ρχων, cf. 40	2 i? :
Ρ -νοι	3 Herw : Ρ -arepos	4 λ’: Ρ λι7Γ, λιθ, or λιο
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panting, and cast forth an awful foam as his mouth spued back the deep-drawn brine.1
And now the Barbarian host went back in flight pell-mell. With necks outstretched 2 flew the ships, till this shoal or that brake every one, and they lost from their hands their vessel’s mountain feet, and the white-shining children of their mouth leapt forth as they dashed one against another;3 and the sea was shingled o’er with swarming bodies reft of the sunlight by failure of breath/ and with the same were the shores heavy laden ; while others sat stark and naked on the island-beaches, and with cries and Hoods of tears, wailing* and beating their breasts, were whelmed in mournful lamentation, and called upon the land of their fathers, saying: c Ho, ye tree-tressed dells of Mysia, save me out of this place to whence the winds did bring us ; else never shall the dust receive my body. For on the one side yawns the dire cavern of Heaven, father of Nymphs 5 and heavy to the arm,6 and over against it the deeper gulf of the tempestuous sea. Take
1 his end is omitted as likely to rouse our pity for the wrong side 2 like swans or geese ; μακρ. is acc. plur. agreeing κατα σύνεσιν with άλλαν 3 i.e. the crew's teeth were knocked out by the oar-handles as the oar-blades struck the shoal: ‘ they ’ = individuals or crews (ships) 4 i.e. drowned 5 really grandfather, cf. Hesych. Θεμιστιάδ^ς' ννμψαι 6 of Atlas * 11
followed by gap equivalent to one (thin) letter and then στβρ^σιν, i.e. λιποστερεσιν (by confusion with previous word) corrected to [α\λιοστβρ€σιν (a projecting) 5 Keil, cf. Aesch. P. V. 39S : Wil. -γόφ 6 Wil: P -iron 7 E, cf. Aesch. Pers. 575 β oans αύδά 8 E: P euOei’tie νυν αητ a is ψβρ. (the speaker is ashore) 9 Wil. lu P χ<?ρι3α[. ]es (/3 very uncertain
11 Wil: P νυμψαιογονον 12 Dan : or τέρμα (Wil.)
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άπεχε<τε> 1 fi αχί μο[ι κ\α\τα] 2 125 πΧόϊμον 'ΕΧΧαν ε\\Θε μ]η 3 στβΓ/ην βόειμε \τ]ηΧ\β\τεΧεοπόρον εμός όεσπότης. ου yap α[ν Τμω~\Χον ου& άστν ΑυΒόν* Χιπων Χαρόεων ηΧθον"Ελλαυ’ άπερζων °'Άρη'
130 [νυν] 6 δε πα τις Βυσεκπτωτον 1 εύρη yXvKeiav μόρου καταφυ^/ήν ;
Ίλιον πόρος8 κακών Χναία μόνα yevoir αν, el όυνατα 9 προς μεΧαμπεταΧο χιτώνα 135 Ματρῖς ουρβίας όεσπόσυνα yova10 πβσβίν ευωΧενους τβ χείρας άμφιβάΧΧειν.11 Χΰσον,12 χρυσοπΧοκαμβ 6εα Μάτερ, ίκνουμαι, 140 εμόν εμόν αιώνα Βυσεκφευκτον, επεί με αντίκα Χαιμοτόμω τις άποίσεται εντεσιμηστωρ 13 σιόάρω, η κατακυμοτα^/εις1^ ναυσιφθόροι 1-45 αύρα vvKT^ayel βορεαι Βιαρ-ραίσονται’ περί yap κΧν&ων άypως ερρηξεν άπαν γυίωυ εϊΧαρ 1ο υφαντόν, ένθα κείσομαι οικτρός όρ-150 νίθων εθνεσιν ώμοβρώσι θοινά.
TOiaV ό&υρόμενοι κατεόάκρυον. επεί Βε τις Χαβων ayoi 7τοΧυβότων ΚεΧαινάν οίκητορ ορφανόν μαχάν 155 σιΒαρόκωπος ''ΕΧΧαν
ίίρεν 16 κόμης ειτισττάσας'
1 Dan. 2 Wil. 3 Dan : Έ u[. . .]η	4 Wil : Ρ
λυδιον 5 Wil: Ρ ατερξων 6 Wil.	7 ’ Ε, cf. αδιάπτωτος :
TIMOTHEUS
me, I pray you, where 1 would my master had never built o’er the floating Helle that roof of far but final traverse.1 For never then should I have left Tmolus and the Lydian city of Sardis, to come and fend off the Grecian War God. But now alas ! where is to be found a sweet and secure refuge from death ? Troy straits alone would assuage my Λ\Ὁβ, if I might but fall before the mighty black-flower-robed knees of the Mountain-Mother and clasp the fingers of those lovely arms. O gold-tressed Mother-Goddess, save and deliver this trammelled life of mine, of mine, or some weapon-skilly wight will cany me off with his cut-throat steel forthwith, or else the ship-wrecker North-winds that marcli a-row o’er the billows will make an end of me with their night-freezing blast; for the wild wave has torn from off me all the woven covering of my limbs, and there I shall lie for a pitiable banquet to the carrion-eating tribes of birds.’
Such were their weeping lamentations. And whenever some dweller in the pasture-lands of Celaenae, bereft now of battle/ was seized by an iron-haft Greek who lifted up liis head by the
1 i.c. the bridge over the Hellespont 2 i.c. defenceless now before an armed man * 11
P δι>σέκφ€υκτον (an anticipation of 140, which may have occurred immediately below it in archetype) 8 E: P Aionopos (as a noun very unlikely as earl}’ as T. ; as an adj. will not make sense)	9 Wil : P δυναστα	10 E: Γ
'γόνατα	11 Sitz : P -uv 12 Wil : P λισσων 13 E, cf.
Hesych. and for the corruption Ale- 121, where evrea 54 has been restored for mss ι’νθάδβ and ivOa 54: P evda.5e μηστορι
11 E, cf. όμοταγήϊ, αίμοσrayhs and Find. F. 4. 374 αν4μων στίχος 15 E, cf. 1. 110, and Aesch. Theb. 729 : P αν4ρρη^ν and eI5os 16 E, cf, mid. Theophr. Char. 27. .3: P aysy
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ό δ1 άμφϊ ηονασι περιπΧεκεϊς εΧίσσεθ' Έλλιίδ’1 εμπΧεκων ’Ασιάδι φωνά, δίάτορον ICO σφραγίδα θραύων στόματος Ίάονα γΧωσσαν εζίχνεύων'
‘ ’Εγώ μοι σοι κώς και τί πρήγμα; 2 αυτις ούδαμ' εΧθω' καί νυν εμός δεσπότης 165 δεύρο μ ενθάδ' ηζεβ
τα Χοιπά δ’ ονκετι, πάτερ, ου-κετι μάχεσθ' αύτι?4 ενθάδ' ερχω. άΧΧά κάθω' ἐγω σοι μη 5 δεϋρ, ἐγω 170 κεϊσε παρά Έάρδί, παρά Έούσ, Άγβάτανα ναίων.
%Άρτι μις εμός μεηας θεός παρ 'Έφεσον φυΧάζείύ οί δ’ επεϊ παΧίμπορον 175 φνγην εθεντο ταχυδρόμον,6 αύτίκα μεν αμφίστομους άκοντας εκ χερών εριπτον,' δρύπτετο δε πρόσω π' ονυξί 8 Τίερσίδα <δε>° στοΧην περί ISO στέρνοις ερεικον εύυφή’ σύντονος δ’ άρμόζετο ’Ασιάς οίμωζα’ κτύπει δε πάσα 10 ποΧνστόνω βασίΧεως πανηηυρις 185 φόβω, τό μεΧΧον είσορωμενοί πάθος, ο δε παΧιμπόρευτον ώ?
1 Wil: 1* €λλαδ«
2 Ρ ’πρα'γμα
1 V η&ι
T1 MOT HE US
hair,1 then writhing and clasping the foeman’s knees lie would thus inweave the Greek and Asian tongues, marring the clear-cut seal-stamp of his mouth 2 with tracking down the Ionian speecli: f I me to thee how ? and what to do ?3 me come again nohow; and now brimg4 me here this way my master ; no more, father,5 me no more come this way again to fight; but me not move ; 6 me not to you this way, me that way unto Sarcly, unto Susa, home Ecbatana. My great God, Artimis, over to Ephesus will protect.’
And when their hotfoot backward flight was finished, forthwith they cast the twin-cheeked javelins down, tore their faces with their nails, and rent the fine-woven Persian robe about their breasts. High-pitched now was the gamut of their Oriental dirge,7 and all the royal concourse rang with manifold-mourning terror when they saw what was to
1 the corresponding Middle form is used technically of raising an animal’s head before cutting its throat in sacrifice; the word therefore prob. suggests ‘ raised his head as about to slay him ’	2 the speech natural to his mouth is likened
to a ‘ good impression 5 of a man's own signet-ring 3 he prob. means ‘what have I to do with thee?’ cf. Hilt. 34, σφίσι τε κα\ Άθηναίοισι eivai μηδ'ίν πρηγμα, 5. 84, Deni. IS. 283 4 he uses the 1st Aorist instead of the 2nd 5 i.e. Sir (not thus used by a Greek after Homer) 6 the barbarous word is prob. intended to mean ‘ sit down,’ which is used in Greek for ‘refuse to stir’ 7 metaphor from the tuning of α lyre ; one of the musical ‘ modes ’ or tunings was the συντονολνδιστί, Plat. Rep. 39S e
μαχεσαυτις	5 Wil: P μιν	6 E: P ταχύπορον (from
παλίμπopov)	7 Wil : P epp. 8 J31 : P προσωπον ovu£i
9 Sitz. 10 E: Γ 7τολ. kt. 5e 7τ«σα
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εσεϊόε 1 βασιλεύ? εις φνγην όρμωντα παμμιηΐ) στρατόν,
*/ονυπετης α'ίκιζε σώμα, φάτο Be κυμαίνων τύχαισιν'
‘Ίώ κατασκαφαι Βόμων σείριαί τε νάες Ελλαυίἔπ, at κατά μεν ηΧικ όΧεσαθ' 2 η-βαν νέων ποΧύανΒρον νάες Β’<νμΙων ενεκ>Ζ ούκι όπισσοπόρευτον άξουσιν, πυρος δ’ αίθαΧόεν μένος άηρίω σώματϊ φΧεξει,4 στονόειτα Β’ άXyη εσται ΤΙερσίΒι χώρα. ω βαρεία συμφορά, α μ' ες 'Ελλάδ’ ἡγαγε?. άλλ’ Ίτε, μηκετι μελΧετε, ζευηνυτε μεν τετρά<ορ>ον 0 Ίππων ογριμ', οΙ Β’ άνάριθ μον 0Χ-βον φορεΐτ επ’ άπήνας, πίμπρατε Be σκηνάς, μηΒε τις ημετερου ηενοιτ ονησις αύτοισι πΧούτου.’ οι Be τρόπαια στησάμενοι Δώ? άηνότατον τεμενος,
Τίαιάν εκεΧάΒησ αν ίηϊον
άνακτα σύμμετροι Β’ επεκτύπεον ποΒών
ύψικρότοις χορείαις.
Άλλ’ ώ γ^ρυσοκίθαριν 6 άε-ξων μούσαν νεοτευχή, εμοΐς εΧθ’ επίκουρος ΰ-μνοις," Ίηϊε Τίαιάν' ό yap μ εύ^/ενετας μακραίων Σπάρτας με^/ας άηεμων,
TIMOTHEUS
be. The king also, when lie beheld his routed host go backward in confusion, fell on his knees and laid hands upon himself in the storm of his misfortune saying : c Woe for the razing of homes ! and alas for you, ye desolating Grecian ships that have destroyed a populous generation of young men, and have so done that our ships that should have carried them back home shall burn in the flaming might of furious fire, and the pains of lamentation be upon the land of Persia.1 O ill hap that leddest me to Greece ! But ho! come ye quickly, yoke me my chariot and four, and you, bring ye out my countless wealth to the wagons, and bum my pavilions, that it profit them not of my riches/
As for the others the while, they set them up trophies to be a most holy place of Zeus, and hymned the great Healing-God men cry to, beating the ground pat to the tune in the high stept dance.2
But O Great Healer to whom \\e cry, exalter of a new-made Muse of the lute of gold, come thou to aid these lays of mine. For the great and noble and long-lived guide of Sparta city, that people
1 lit. and owing to whom {the Gl\ is you) the ships will not carry them back, but the flaming might of fire shall burn them (the ships) with its furious body, and the pains, etc. 2 here begins the aeppayis or last part of the Xome
1 Wil: P -δβν 2 Wil: P ωλ. 3 E {υμών ’ΐν^κα —
κο\ ων eveKa, by the usual idiom, demonstrative instead of
repeated relative) 4 P <£\<=|ets	5 Wil. 0 Wil: P
χρυσίοκ. 7 Wil: P υμνοισιν
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βρύων άνθβσυν ήβας, hovel Χάος ἐπιφλἐγωυ eXa τ’ αίθοττι μώμω, otl τταΧαυοτίραν νέοις 225 ΰμνοις μούσαν άτιμώ. ἐγω δ’ οΰτε υβου τιυ’ ούτε yepaov οΰ τ’ Ισήβαν ειργω τώυδ’ €κ;ὺς ύμνων,1 του? δε 2 μουσοπαΧαίοΧύ-230 μα?, τούτους δ’ άττερύκω Χωβητήρας aoihav κηρύκων Χί^υμακροφων-ων τβίνορτας ῖνγός.3 πρώτος ττοικιΧόμουσον Όρ-235 φῶς γἐλυυ4 έτεκνωσβν,
νιος ΚαΧΧίόττας, Πίβρίας ἔπι.5 Τῷ7ταυδρο9 <δ’>6 ἐπι τω δἐ/ειι 7 μούσαν £ν ωύαΐς·
Αίσβος δ’ ΑΙοΧία<νιν>8 Άυ-240 τίσσα γείνατο κΧβινόν νύν he Τιμόθεο? μύτροις ρυθμοΐς θ’ £νύ€κακρουμάτοίς κίθαριν £ξανατ£ΧΧ€ΐ, θησαυρόν ποΧυύμνον οϊ-245 fa? Μουσάυ θαΧαμουτόν Μίλητο? δε πόλις υιυ α θρέψασ’ α hυωheκaτeίχeoς Χαού πρωτ€ος £ξ Άχαιώυ. αλλ’ £καταβόλε Πὑ0ι’ ayvav 250 ΰΧθοις Tavhe ίτοΧιν συν οΧ-βω ire μίτων άπημονι Χαω τωό €ίρηναν θάΧΧουσαν εὲνομία.9
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that teemeth with blossoms of youth, din^s me and drives me witli the flare of censure, for that I dishonour the ancient music with poems young. Yet do 1 keep no man, be he voun# or old or my own compeer, from these my songs; ’tis the dehauchers of the olden music, them keep I off, the tune-torturers who shriek as long, and shrill as loud, as any common crier. In the beginning did Orpheus son of Calliope beget the motley-musicked shell on Mount Pieria; and after him came the great Terpander, born of Aeolian Lesbos at Antissa, and yoked the Muse unto poems ten;1 and lo! now Timotheus openeth the Muses’ rich and cloistered treasure-house of song, and gives the lyre new life with times and measures of eleven strings, nursling he of Miletus, the town of a twelve-walleil people 2 that is chief among the Achaeans.
But to this city I pray thee come, thou Far-darting Pythian with the gifts of prosperity and a peace abounding in orderliness for an untroubled people.
1 the ten traditional Nomes, Toll, 4. G5 2 the Ionic Confederacy of twelve cities
1 Wil: P ίκαΖυμν. 2 Wil : P oSe 3 Wil : P ivyyas * Wil : P -μουσοσοριυσυν	5 Wil : 1’ καλλιοπαπιεριασβνι
6 Wil. 7 Wil: Ρτβφ 8 Wil. 8 Wil: P-mv
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20
Plut. De seips. laud. 1 άλλα κάϊ robs στεφανουμενους εν τοΐς ayωσιν ετεροι νικώντας αναγορεύουσιν, την αηδίαν τής περιαυτο-λόγιας άφαιρονντες, η κα\ τον Τιμόθεον επ\ τή κατά Φρύνιδος νίκη γράφοντα-
μακάριος ησθα, Ύιμόθε, eine κάρνξ1 είπε ' Νίκα Τιμόθεος
ΊιΙϊλησιος τον Κάμωνος 2 τον Ίωνοκαμτττάν'
εϊκότως δυσχεραίνομεν ως άμούσως καϊ παρανόμως άνακηρύττοντα την εαυτόν νίκην.
21-23 Νιόβη
Mach. ap. Ath. 8. 341 c [Φιλο|ίνου διαθήκη]' άλλ’ επεϊ | δ Τιμοθέου Χάρων σχολάζειν ουκ ε% J ουκ τής Νιόβης, χώρείν 6ε πορθμίδ' αναβοα, | καλεΊ Oe μοΊρα νυγμός, ής κλύειν χρεών j κτ\.
22
Diog. Laert. 7. 2S [π. Ζήνωνος Kinectfs]· ετελεύτα 5e οοτως· εκ τής σχολής αίτιων προσεπταισε κα\ τδν δάκτυλον περιερρηζε, 7ταίσας δε την y?]v τη χειρί φησι το εκ τής Νιόβης-
έρχομαι' τι μ’ ανεις ;
και παραχρήμα ετελεύτησεν άποπνίξας εαυτόν.
23
Teles ap. Stob. FI. 5. 67 [π. σωφροσύνης· εκΤών π. Αυταρκείας]-ουχ υπομένω (φησ'ιν δ Βίων), άλλ’ ώσπερ εκ συμποσίου απαλλάσσομαι ουθεν δυσχεραίνων, ουτω κσ.\ εκ τον βίου, όταν ή ωρα τϊ,
εμβα ιτορθμίΒος, Έρμα.3
1 Hart. -W Π : mss ore κήρ. 2 Β: mss ό Μιλ. τδν Κάρωνος (κάρβωνος)	3 Ε. cf. Luc Char. 1 εταίρος καλ σνμπλους κάϊ
συνδίάκτορος &ν (Χάρωνος) ; for gen. cf. Soph. O.C. 400: mss ερυμα
1 cf. Poll. 466	2 prob. from the ‘ seal’ or last division
of a Nome 3 the Laertes and the Sons of Phineus (Suid.
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Plutarch: Whether Self-Praise is Permissible: P>ut a man λνΐιο wins the wreath in a competition is proclaimed by another person, and obs'iates the unpleasantness of the blowing of one's own trumpet, which we rightly dislike in Timotheus where he writes of his victory over Phrynis :
A happy mail were you, Timotheus, when the herald cried that the winner was Timotheus of Miletus over the Ionian triller the son of Camon.2
For we feel that with entire disregard of taste and custom he is advertising his own victory.
21-23 NioBfe®
Machon [the will of Philoxenns]: But now, | Since Charon from Timotheus’ Xiobe j Suffers me not to tarry, but sliouts ‘ Come I The ferry waits ! ’ and dark imperious Fate | Calls me, etc.4
22 5
Diogenes Laertius [on Zeno of Citium]: The manner of his death was this ; on his way home from his school he stumbled against some obstacle and badly broke his toe ; then striking the earth with his hand he quoted from the Xiobe
I’m coming; wh)T d’ye shout at me ? and thereafter died by drowning himself.6
23
Teles quoted by Stobaens [on temperance or moderation ; from the tract on Self-Reliance']: As Bion says, I wait not, but as I go uncomplaining from a feast, so too from life when the time comes—
Get aboard the ferry, Hermes.7
above, p. 2S0), like this, may have been either Dithyrambs or Noraes	* See Philox. Cytli. p. 37S : some of these
phrases are doubtless T.’s 6 cf. Ibid. 31. Sui<l. aveis, Stob. FI. 5. 44 Luc. Macr. 19	6 or su(locating himself ; others
said by voluntary starvation 7 Charon doubtless said this to Hermes when his boat was full
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24
Ath. 3. 122 C el ούν fcayci τι ημαρτον, ώ καλλίστων ονομάτων και ρημάτων θηρευτά, μη χαλεπαινε. κατά yap τον Μιλησιον Τιμόθεον τον ποιητην
ονκ άείΒω τα παλεά, καινά yap άμα1 κρείσσω' νέος 6 Ζευς βασιλεύει, το πάλαι 2 δ’ ην Κρόνος αρχών άπίτω Μ ουσα παλαιά.
25
Ath. 10. 433 b πλείστον δε επιε των μςν ηρώων Νεστωρ δ τpiyepu'V . . . καί μόνου δε τούτου των ηρώων τδ ποτηριον ("Ομηρος) ηρμήνευκεν, i-s την Άχιλλεως ασπίδα, εστρατεύετο yap μετ’ αυτού καθάπερ καϊ της άσπίδος εκείνης, φησ'ιν δ “Έκτωρ καϊ μέχρι ουρανού ηκειν τδ κλέος, ούκ άν αμάρτοι δε τις καί τδ ποτηριον αυτού λίγων φιάλην *Αρεως κατά τδν’Αντιφάνους Καινεα, εν ώ λεyετaι ούτως· ‘ είτ’ ηδη δδς3
φιάλην 'Άρεως4
κατά Τιμόθεον ξυστόν τε βέλος.’
26
Ibid. 455 f [π. ypίφωv]■ ’Αναξανδρίδης Αισχργ ‘ άρτίως διηρτά-μηκε, καϊ τά μεν διανεκη \ σώματος μέρη
Βαμάζετ εν πυρικτίτω areya5
I Τιμόθεος εφη ποτάνδρες, την χύτραν οίμαι λεγων.’
27
Et. Mag. Vet. opiyavov . . . έπειδή, is φησιν Ώρηενης, εύρηται εν συστολή η ρι συλλαβή, is παρά Τιμοθεψ τω κιθαρψδω οιον
1 παλεά (metri causa) Wil: mss παλαιά άμά Wil: mss άμα or om.	2 Mein: mss τδ παλαιόν 3 Ειηρ: mss ηδηλος
4	after φι. mss insert the gloss τδ οπλον 5 Kock : mss -κτίτοισι yaς
3^8
TIMOTHEUS
24 1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: If then I have offended, 0 thou hunter of finest nouns and verbs, do not be angry. For, to quote the poet Ti mot liens of Miletus :
I sing not the old songs, for my ne\v songs are better; a young Zeus reigns and Cronus’ rule was long ago; away with the ancient Muse!2
25 3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The ancient Nestor was the greatest drinker among the heroes . . . and he alone has had his cup described by Homer, as Achilles has had his shield. He took it to the war with him as lie did the shield ‘ whose fame,’ according to Hector,4 ‘ reached even to the sky.’ Indeed we might apply (literally) to his cup the phrase quoted byAntiphanes in the Caeneus, where he says : ‘Then give me, pray, what Timotheus calls
the goblet of Ares 5 and a polished javelin.’
2G
The Same [on riddles]: Compare Anaxandrides’ Aeschra: ‘ He has but nov\r cut up (the ox), and the end-to-end portions of the carcase
he subdueth in the fire-built covert,
as Timotheus says, my boys, -\v!ien he means, I suppose, the pot.’
27 6
Old Etymologicum Magnum opiyavov, ‘ marjoram ’: . . . since, according to Origen, the second syllable is found short, as for instance in Timotheus thus:
1 I add here the unplaceable fragments	2 cf. Eust.
1422.50	3 cf. Ath. ] 1. 50'2b, Arist. Eh. 3. 11. 1412b,
4. 1407 a, Poet. 21. 1457 b 4 II. 8. 192	5 meaning a
shield ; the most usual form of drinking-cup was somewhat
saucer-shaped 6 cf. E.M. and Cram. A.P. 4. 12. 25
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τβταμβνον opr/α να Sia μνβΧοτρύφα.1
συyκειτaι δ’ οντος δ στίχος άπο προκελευσματικών, δ δε τελευταίος τους ανάπαιστος των δύο βραχειών είς μίαν μακράν σνναιρεθεισών.
28
Pint. Fort. Alex. 1 : ’Αρχελάω δε δοκουντι "γλισχροτερφ περί τάς δωρεάς είναι Τιμόθεος αδων ενεσήμαινε πολ\άκ<ς τουτί τδ κομμάτων
συ δε 2 3 τον ηηηενεταν apyvpov αίνεΐς.
δ δ Αρχέλαος ονκ άμοΰσως αντιφώνησε ‘ 2υ δε y aίτεΐς.,
29
Plut. Qu. Cow. 3. 10. 3 [π. του κατακοιμηθήναι εν avyrj σελήνής]· λύεται δε και ιrpbs εύτοκίαν Tvi^pyEiv δταν η διχόμηνος, άνεσει των uypxv μαλακωτερας παρέχουσα τάς ωδίνας, δθεν υΐμαι καί την'' Αρτεμιν Αοχείαν καί Ε'ιλείθυιαν, ονκ ουσαν ετεραν ή τήν σελήνην, ώνομάσθαι. Τιμόθεος δ’ ίντικρύς φησι·
Βία κυάνεονζ ττό\ον άστρων hid τ ωκυτόκοιο σεΧηνης 4
30
Porph. ap. *Stob. Eel. 1. 41. 01 [π. φυχής]· πάΑιν αΐνιττό-μενος οτι ταί$ των ενσεβώς βεβιωκότων φυχαίς μετά την τελευτήν οικείος εστι τόπος δ περί τήν σελήνην, υπεδήλωσεν ειπών 1 αλλά σ' ες ' Ηλύσιον πεδιον καί πείρατα yαίης | αθάνατοι πεμφουσιν, δθι ξανθός ‘Ραδάμανθυς,' Ήλνσιον μεν πεδιον εϊκότως προσειπών τήν τής σελήνης Επιφάνειαν νφ’ ήλιου καταλαμπομενην,
οτ ανξεται ηΧίου αυγαῖ? 5
ώς φησι Τιμόθεος.
1 sugg. Wil: mss -τεφή : Ε.Μ. adds ’Οδύσσειας δ’ which
can hardly belong here 2 mss συ δή, Ap. Reg. συ δε
3 Macr. λαμπρόν 4 Macr. σελάναι 5 mss also ήελίου ahy.
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made wanton by marrow-feeding marjoram.
This line consists of proceleusmatics	), with the last
foot an anapaest	the two shorts counting as one long.1
28 2
Plutarch The Good-Fortune or Virtue of Alexander'. Archelaiis appearing somewhat stingy in the matter of his gifts, Timotheus hinted at it several times by using the following phrase in a song
but as for thee, thou praisest earth-born silver;
and at last Archelaiis not inelegantly called out at him, ‘But as for you, you beg it.’
29 3
Plutarch Dinner-table Problems : [on sleeping in the moonlight] : It is also said to be a specific for promoting easy labour when the moon is full, reducing the pains by a remission of the moisture. Hence, I take it, Artemis is called Bringer-to-bed and the Midwife, being identical with the Moon. Timotheus is quite clear on the point:
through the blue vault of the stars and of the swift-delivering Moon
30
Porphyrins quoted by Stobaeus Selections [on the soul] : Implying further that after death the souls of the pious have their proper place around the moon, Homer uses the following words:4 ‘But the Immortals will send thee to the Elvsian Plain and the ends of the earth, where lives the golden-liaired Rhadamanthus/ naturally giving the name of Elvsian Plain to the surface of the moon illuminated by the sun when, in Timotheus' phrase,
she groweth with the sun’s rays.
1 this explanation presupposes one more syllable 2 cf. Apoph. Jieq. 177 b 8 cf. Q. Rom. 77, Macr. 7. 16. 23 4 Od. 4. 563
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31
Vit. Eur. p. vi Nauck iv Μακεδονια έτάφη, κ^νοτάφιον δ’ αυτοΰ ’Αθ-ην·ησιν eyeveTO καλ βπιγράμμα ineyeypanTo Θονκυδίδον τον ιστοριογράφου ποιησΛντος Τιμοθίου του μελοποιοΰ-
Μ νήμα μεν Ελλὺς αττασ Έύριπίδον δστεα δ’ ϊσχει	.
γῆ Μακετών yirep δεξατο τέρμα βίου· ττατρϊζ δ’ Έλλαδο? Ελλὺς Άθηναι· πλεῖστα δε ΛΙοίσαις·
τερψας εκ ποΧλών καί τον έπαινον ἐχει.
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311
Life of Euripides: He was buried in Macedonia, but there was a cenotaph to him at Athens with an inscription written either by the historian Thucydides or by the lyric poet Timotheus:
Though his bones lie in Macedon where bis life was ended, the whole of Greece is the monument of Euripides ; but his birthplace was Athens, the Greece of Greece, and giving- much joy by his Muses, he hath the thanks for it from many men.
1 cf. A.P. 7. 45 and Ath. 5. 187 d, where it is ascribed to Thucydides
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ΛΙΚΤΜΝΙΟΤ
Β [ος
Arist. Rh. ο. 12. 1413 b βαστάζονται 8ε ol αναγνωστικοί, olov Χάαιρημων (ακριβής jap ώσπερ λογογράφο?) καί Αικύμνιος των οιθυραμβοποιών.
Ibid. 3. 2. 1405 b κάΧΧος 8ε ονόματος το μεν, ώσπερ Αικύμνιος Χεγει, εν τοΐς ψόφοις ή τώ σημαινομενω, και αίσχος 8ε ωσαύτως.
Ibid. 3. 13. 1414 b δεῖ 8ε εΐ8ός τι Χεγοντα καλ 8ιαφοράν ονομα τίθεσθαΐ’ εί 8ε μη, γίνεται κενόν καί Χηρώόες, οιον Αικύμνιος ποιεί εν τη τέχνη, επόρουσιν όνομάζων καί άποπΑάνησιν και όζους.
Sch. ad loc. (Rabe) (α) από των 8ιθνραμβο-ποιων ακριβής ήν Χογογράφος ό Αικύμνιος. (β') ό Αικύμνιος ρητωρ ην· τάς επαναΧηψεις εΧεγεν εκείνος επορούσεις.
Plat. Pkaedr. 267 b [π. ρητορικής]· τάόεΤΙώΧου πώς φράσομεν αν μουσεία Χόγων, ώς 8ιπΧασιο~ Χογίαν και γνωμοΧογίαν και είκονοΧογίαν, ονομάτων τε Αικυμνιείων,1 α εκείνω ε8ωρησατο προς ποίησιν εύεπείας ;
1 Ast : mss Αικυμνίων
1 or of speeches (as an advocate) 2 Thompson : Jowett
‘ treasuries ’
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Life
Aristotle Rhetoric: But the poets whose works are in everybody's hands are those who write (not to be. performed hut) to be read, such as Chaeremon, whose style is as finished as that of a professional speech-writer,, and among the dithyrambic poets, Licymnius.
The Same : The beauty or ugliness of a word consists in the first place, according to Licymnius, in the sounds of which it is composed or the meaning which it conveys.
The Same : Now a term should be applied only in speaking of a class and a real distinction ; otherwise it is empty and mere nonsense, like the term used by Licymnius in his Art, where he speaks of f speeding-011 ’ and * aberration ’ and * ramifications.’
Scholiast oil the passage : (a) Licymnius, who was one of the dithyramb-writers, was an accurate writer of prose ;1 (ό) Licymnius was an orator; it was to repetition that lie gave the name of f speeding-on.’
Plato Phaedrus [on rhetoric] : And what of Polus and his so-called shrines of learned speech2— diplasiology (or word-repetition), gnomology (or the making of sententious remarks), iconologv (or the use of metaphors), and all the other -ologies passing under the name of Licymnius and presented by him to Polus by way of improving his style ?
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Sch. ad loc. 6 Αικύμνιος 8έ Πώλου διδάσκαλο?, ος 8ιήρει τα ονόματα els κύρια, σύνθετα, ά8ελφά, επίθετα, και εις άλλα τινα.
Dion. Hal. de J i Die. Dem. 26	[π. Πλάτωυο?]*
και ούπω τονθ'* ικανόν άλλα καί εν τή μετ αυτήν περιό8ω τα αυτά ποιων φανήσεται. φησι yap* ‘ Αει 8η τοιούτου τινος λόγου ὅστι? τούς μεν τετελευτη κότας ίκανως επαινέσει τοΐς 8ε ζώσιν εύμενώς παραινέσει.*	ούκουν επίρρημα
έπιρρηματι παράκειται και ρήματι ρήμα, τό μεν ίκανως τω εύμενώς τω δ’ επαινέσει το παραινέσει, καλ ταύτα τα πάρισα ; ού Αικύμνιοι ταύτ εισιν, ού8’ Άyάθωvες, οι λἐγουτε? f ύβριν ή <Κύ>πριν,'1 <ή> ( μισθω ποθέν,' ή * μόχθον ’Ατρειδών,’2 άλλ ό 8αιμόνιος έρμηνεύσαι ΤΙλάτων.
ΑΙΚΤΜΝΙΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ 1
Sext. Emp. 11. 49. 566 Bek. ayaObv μ\ν ούν καί τούτο πρώτον ζιρηκασι την i/ydav ουκ okiyoi των τε ποιητών κα\ των aoyyραφίων κα\ καθόλου πάντ(ς οί από του βίου. Σιμωνίδης μ*ν yap φησι (fr. 70)· Λικύμνιοί Se προΐΐπών ταυτα'
Αιπαρόμματε ματερ ύψίστα,3 θρόνων σεμνών 'Απόλλωνος βασίλεια ποθεινά, πpaϋyέλως 'Τγιεία,4
ποιον ύφηλδν έπιφίρςι ... 5
1 Μ. Schmidt: mss ή .. . πριν	2 mss also πατρίδων
3 Wil: mss -των 4 mss vytia 5 the 311. which follow really belong to Ariphron (see p. 400)
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Scholiast on the passage :	Licvinnius was the
teacher of Pol us ; lie divided nouns into proper, compound, cognate, epithet, and other.
Dionysius of Halicarnassus The Fine Technique of Demosthenes [on Plato] : And as if this were nut enough, in the very next sentence there is ;m example of the same tiling : 6 We require a speech which will give the dead adequate praise and the living kindly exhortation.’ Does not adverb contrast with adverb and verb with verb, e adequately ’ with ‘ kindly ’ and ‘ praise ’ with · exhortation ; ? are not these examples of ‘ balance ’ ? And these are not the phrases of a Licvinnius or an Agathon v/ith their e νβρις or Κΰπρις,’ 1 outrage or Love/ their e μισθω ττοθζν,’ 1 drunken with bribes ’ or ■ with bribes from somewhere/ and their μόχθον * Ατρειδών, ‘ labour of the Atreidae/ 1 but of jlie divine expositor, Plato.
See also Sell. IL 2. 106; Dion. Hal. Thuc. Iud. 24, Thuc. Propr. 2, De Li/s. 3, Ael. Fest. Aphtli. ap. Gaisf. Metr. Lat. 241, Mar. Viet. Gram. Lai. 6. 183.
THE POEMS OF LICYMNIUS 1
Sextus Empiricus Against the Mathematicians: Health lias been described not on]}· as a good, but as the chief good, by a great number of the poets and prose-writers, indeed by all who write of the realities of life. Simonides says (Jr. 70): and to what heights of praise goes Licymnius after this beginning !—
Bright-eyed Mother in the highest, precious Queen of Apollo’s holy thron" soft-laughing Health. . . .
1 all these plays upon words are doubtful and the last obscure and prob. corrupt
VOL. III.
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2, 3
Stob. Eel. Phys. 41. 50 Πορφυρίου εκ των Περϊ 2τι>γός . . . πιθανών καί tous έν 'Άιδου νομιζομενους ποταμούς κατωνομάκασιν-'Αχέροντα μεν διά τα άχη ως καί Νελανιππιθης . . . επεί καί Αικύμνιός φησι'
μνρίαις παηαΐς δακρύων αγεων τε βρνεί'1
καί πάλιν
Άχερων ἀγεα πορθμενει βροτοΐσι.
4
Ath. 13. 564 c [ττ. βρωτοί]· Αικύμνιός2 δ’ ό Xtoy 'Ύπνον φήσας εράν τού Ένδυμίωνος ούδε καθεύδοντος αυτού κατακα-λΰπτειν 3 τους οφθαλμούς, άλλα αναπεπταμένων των βλεφάρων κοιμίζειν 3 τύν ερωμένον, όπως διά παντός άπολαύγ της τού θεωρεΐν ηδονης. λεγει δ’ ούτως·
"Ύπνος δε χαίρων ομμάτων αόγαῖ? αναπεπταμένους οσσοις εκοίμιζε κούρον.
5
Ibid. 603c Αικύμν.ος3 δ’ ό Χίος εν Αιθυράμβοις ’Αργύννου φησ'ιν ερωμένον 'Υμέναιον γενεσθαι.
6
Parthen. Xcirr. Am. 22 Περί Νανίδος- η ιστορία παρά Αικυμνίψ τω Χίω μελοποιψ και 'Ερμησιάνακτι· *Εφασαν δε τινες και την Ί,αρδίων άκρόπολιν υπό Κύρου τού Περσών βασιλεως αλωναι προδούσης της Κροίσου θυγατρος Νανίδος. επειδτ) yap επολιόρκει 2άρδεις Κύρος καί ούδεν αύτψ εις άλωσιν της πόλεως πρυνβαινεν, εν πο\λψ τε δεει ήν μη άθροισθεν τό συμμαχικόν αυτής τω Κροίσψ διαλνσειεν αύτψ την στρατιάν,τότε τ-ήν παρθένον ταύτην είχε λόγος περί προδοσίας συνθεμενην τψ Κύρω, εί κατά νόμους ΤΙερσών εζει γυναίκα αυτήν, κατά τήν ά,κραν μηδενδς φυλάσσοντος δι οχυρότητα τού χωρίου εισδεχεσθαι τους πόλε- * μίους, συνεργών αυτή καί άλλων τινών γενομενων τόν μεντοι Κυρον μη εμπεδώσαι αυτή την ύπόσχεσιν. 1
1 παγαίς Grot. : mss πάσαις 2 Reinesius : mss άλκύμνιος
3 mss indie.
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2, 3
Stobaeus Physical Extracts : Porphyrius On the Styx . . . Suitable too are the names which have been given to rivers supposed to flow in Hades. Acheron is from &χη ‘pains,’ compare Melanippides (fr. 3) . . . . ; Licymnius too says of it:
teeming with ten thousand streams of tears and pains ; and again :
Acheron carries on his stream the pains of men.
4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Love] : According to Licymnius of Chios, Sleep loved Endymion and would not close his beloved's eyes when he slept, but put him to sleep ■with his eyes wide open, so that he might enjoy the pleasure of gazing on them perpetually. His words are these :
Because he rejoiced in the light of his eyes, Sleep laid the lad to rest with lids wide open.
δ
The Same: According to Licymnius of Chios in bis Dithyrambs, Hymenaeus was beloved by Argynnus.
6
Parthenius Romances'. On Xanis: from the lyric poet Licymnius of Chios and Hermesianax :—It has been said by some authorities that the citadel of Sardis was taken by Cyrus king of the Persians through the treachery of Croesus’ daughter Xanis. Cyrus had been besieging the city without getting any nearer to taking it, and was greatly afraid that its allies might rally to Croesus’ aid and destroy his army, when this girl, according to the story, came to a compact with him to betray the town if he would marry her according to the laws of the Persians, and with the help of certain men whom she made privy to her plan, admitted the enemy to the summit, where no guards were placed owing to the natural strength of the ground. Cyrus nevertheless refused to keep the promise he had made her.
z 2
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ΦΙΛΟΞΕΝΟΤ TOT ΕΡΤΞΙΔ02
B/o?
Ar. Xub. GS1 SQKPATHS καί 5ΤΡΕΊΊΑΛΗ2· ΞΩ. e& εν τι ττερ'ι τών ονομάτων μαθεΐν σε δει, αττ άρρεν εστίν άττα δ’ αυτών θηλεα.
ΣΤ. ιιλλ’ οιδ’ εγωγ' α θηΧε εστίν.—ΧΩ. είτί δ;;. —Τ. Α ύσιΧΧα, Φ ίΧιννα, Κ Χειταγόρα, Δη μητριά. ΣΩ. άρρενα δε ποια τώυ ονομάτων ;—2Τ. μύρια. 687 Φιλο^ευο?, Μελ^σία?, ' Αμυνίας.
ΞΩ. άΧΧ\ ώ ττονηρε, ταύτάγ εστ ούκ άρρενα. ST. οι)λ: άρρεν’ ύμΐν εστίν;—ούδαμώς γ\ ἐπει
690 ττώ? «υ καΧεσειας έντυπων Αμυνία ;
ST. ὑπα>9 α'υ ; ώδί, δεύρο δεύρ' 'Αμυνία.
ΞΩ. όμα? ; γυναίκα την Άμυνίαν καΧεΐς.
ΣΤ. οΰκουν δικαίως ητις ου στρατεύεται ;
Sell, «ἄ /oc. (684) αύται ττόρναι ησαν.—(68G) οὐτοι επί μαΧακία διαβάΧΧονται.—(691) προ? τἡυ κατάΧηξιν τού ονόματος επαιξεν εις διαβοΧην τού άνδρός.
Αν. Ran. 932 ΛΙΟΧΥ202 και ΑΙ2ΧΥΛ02*
ΔΙ.	νη τούς θεούς εγώ γούν
ηδη ποτ εν μακρω χρόνω νυκτος διηγρύ-7τνησα
τον ξουθον ίττπαΧεκτρυόνα ζητών τις εστϊν ορνις.
ΑΙ. σημεΐον εν ταΐς ναυσίν, ώ μαθεστατ,’ ενεηεγραπτο.
ΔΙ. εγώ δε τον Φιλο^ἐυου γ’ ωμην''Κρυζιν είναι. 340
PHILOXENUS SOX OF ERYXIS1 Life
Aristophanes Clouds: Socrates and Strepsiades : —Soc. There’s another tiling you ought to learn about proper names, and that is to distinguish masculine from feminine.—Str. But I know which are feminine, trust me.—Soc. Well ?—Str. Lysilla, Philinna, Cleitagora, Demetria (684).—Soc. And masculine names ?—Str. There’s thousands ; Philoxenus. Melesias, Amvnias (686).—Soc. But they’re not masculine, you bad boy.—Str. Xot masculine enough ?—Soc. Xot a bit masculine ; how would you call Amvnias if you saw him?—Str. Call him? why, like this ; Hi, Amynia ! (691).—Soc. D’ye see ? That’s a woman’s name.2—Str. Quite right too ; she won’t join up.
Scholiast on the passage: (684) These were harlots. —(686) These are satirised for effeminacy.3—(691) The poet satirises the man by plating with the ending of the name.
The Same Frogs: Dionysus and Afschvlus:—Yes, by the Gods ; I’ve lain awake many a long hour of the night trying to make out what sort of bird the tawny horse-cock was.—A. It was a ship’s figurehead, you silly dolt.—D. Why, I thought it was Eryxis son of Philoxenus.
1 the identification of the gourmet son of Eryxis with the
author of the Banquet is uncertain 2 the vocative of such masculine names is identical with the corresponding nomina-
tive feminine 3 cf. Ar. Vesp. SI and Sch.
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Sell, ad loc. οντος yap ώς άμορφος και άηΒής ΒιαβάΧΧεται.
Plut. Q. Conv. 4. 4. 2 [εί η θάΧασσα της yής εύοψοτερα]' καίτοι φαρμάκων Βυνάμεως 6 Ιατρι-κώτατος άρίστος κριτής καί μελών αρετής ό φιΧο μου σύτ ατος, ούκούν και αρετής οψων ό φιΧοψότατος· ου yap YivOayopa yε τούτων ούΒε Έενοκράτει Βιαιτητή χρηστεον, Αντayopa Be τω ττοιητή καί Φ ιΧοξενω τω ΈρύξιΒος καί τω ζωypάφω ΆνΒροκύΒει.
Ibid. And. Poet. 1 el μεν ώς ΦιΧόξενος 6 ττοιητής eXeyev, των κρεών τα μή κρεα ήΒιστά εστι και των ιχθύων οί μή Ιχθύες . . .
Αth. 5. 220 a ττεφύκασι Β' οί ττΧεΐστοι των φιΧοσόφων των κωμικών KaKpyopoi μάΧΧον είναι, εϊ ye καί Αισχίνης ό Σωκρατικός εν μεν τω T?]Xavyei ... 6 Be ΚαΧΧίας αυτού ττεριεχει την τού ΚαΧΧίου ττρος τον ττατερα Βιαφοράν καί την ΠροΒίκου καλ Άναξα~/όρου των σοφιστών Βια-μώκησιν. Xeyei yap ώς 6 μεν ΤΙρόΒικος Θήρα-μενην μαθητήν άττετεΧεσεν, ό δ’ ετερος ΦιΧόξενον τον ΈρύξιΒος και ’ΑριφράΒην τον άΒεΧφον Άμι-γϊ-ώτ ου τού κιθαρωΒού, θεΧων άττο τής τών ΒηΧωθεντων μοχθηρίας και ττερί τά φαύΧα Χιγνείας εμφανίσαι τήν τών τταιΒευσάντων ΒιΒασκαΧίαν. 1 2
1 son or father of this P. ; ‘ Eryxis of the deme of Cephisia ’ occurs in a oth-Cent. inscription, I. G. i. 338. 1. 6
2 stories follow illustrating Antagoras’ and Androcydes’ love of fish ; Philoxenus’ reputation was apparently such as to need no further comment 3 the Greek is perhaps
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Scholiast on the passage : Ervxis is satirised because he was ill-shapen and did not know how to behave himself.1
Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [whether the greater delicacies come from the sea or the land] : Yet the best jud#e of the properties of a drug is to be found in the greatest physician, and of the artistic value of a musical performance in the greatest connoisseur of music, and so the best critic of a delicacy is the greatest gourmet. In such matters as these we must not seek the decision of Pythagoras or Xenocrates, but of Antagoras the poet, of Philoxenus son of Ervxis, and of the painter Androcydes.2
The Same How the Young should hear Poetry : If, as the poet Philoxenus said, the best of meat is not meat and the best of fish not fish . . .3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Most of the philosophers have a better claim to be called slanderers than the comic poets. Take Aeschines the pupil of Socrates, in his book Telauges . . . and his Callias not only has an account of the quarrel between Callias and his father, but contains gibes at the sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For he declares that Prodicus finished the education of Theramenes, and the other that of Philoxenus son of Ervxis and Ariphrades brother of Arignotus the singer to the lyre, intending the reader to infer the nature of this education from the gluttony and general depravity of the pupils.
metrical (trochaic); if so, Plut. quotes from a poem, peril, from the Banquet (see below p. 361)
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Ibid. 1. 6 b [77-. οψοφαγίας]' Θεόφιλο? Si φησιν’ ‘ Οὐχ ώσπερ ΦιΧόξενον τον Έρύξώος· hceivos yap, ώς εοικεν, επιμεμφόμενος την φύσιν είς την άποΧαυσιν ηΰξατό ποτέ γερανού την φάρυγγα σχείν:
Ibid. 1. 6 d [7τ. τον αυτού]’ αΧΧοι Si φίΧιχθυν τον ΦιΧόζενόν φασιν’ Α ριστοτεΧης δε φιΧόύει-7τνον άπΧώς, ος καλ γράφει που ταύτα' ( Αημη-γορονντες εν τοϊς οχΧοις κατατρίβουσιν οΧην την ημέραν εν τοι? θαύμασι καί προς τους εκ Φάσι-ύος ή Βορυσ(9ἐυοι/9 καταπΧεοντας, άνεγνωκότες ούύίν πΧην εί το ΦιΧοζενου Αεΐπνον ούχ οΧον.' Φαινίας Si φησιν οτι ΦιΧόξενος ο Κυθήριος ποιητής κτΧ.
Ath. 1.	4 b [π. άναγραφάς Sείπvωv]' τού
ΦιΧοζενον Si τού Αευκαύίον Αεΐπνον ΥίΧάτων ο κωμωοιοποιος μεμνηται (εν Φάωνι 1)*
Α........εγώ S' <ών> 2 ενθάύ' εν τη 'ρημία
τοντί ύιβΧθείν βουΧομαι το βιβΧίον προς εμαυτόν.—Β. εστι S', άντιβοΧώ σε, τούτο τί ;
Α. ΦιΧοξενου καινή τις οψαρτυσία.
Β. επίύειξον αυτήν ητις εστ.—Α. ακούε ύή.
6 ‘ άρξομ,αι εκ βοΧβοίο τεΧευτησω S' επί θύννον.
Β. επί θύννον ; ούκούν τής τεΧευταίας 3 ποΧυ κράτιστον ενταύθα γε4 τετάχθαι τάξεως.
1 from Ath. 7. 325 a, where 11. 0-10 are quoted without mention of Philox. 2 Pors. 3 Cas : mss τελευτής 4 mss omit ye
1 Wil. Theophrastus 8 cf. Arist. Prob. 28. 7. 950 a,
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The Same [on gluttony]: To quote Theophilus,1 ‘ Unlike Philoxcnus son of Eryxis, who is said to have blamed Nature and wished that lie had had the neck of a crane so as to have the greater pleasure in eating.’2
The Same [on the same subject] : Other authorities vouch for Philoxcnus’ weakness for fish ; Aristotle, more broadly, speaks to his love of his dinner, where he says :	They spend the whole day
holding forth to chance audiences at the puppet-shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the Borvsthenes, though they have never read anything blit Philoxenus’ Banquet, and indeed have never finished that.’ According to Phaenias, the poet Philoxenus of Cvthera, etc.3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on descriptions of banquets]:	Plato the comic poet speaks of the
Banquet of Philoxenus the Leucadian 4 thus:—c A. While I am here in the wilds I am goin" to read myself this book.—B. Why, what on earth is that ? —A. A new cookery-book by Philoxenus.—B. Give me a sample of it.—A. Well, listen : f With onion I’ll begin, with tunny end.’—B. With tunny? Then in that country it’s a real advantage to be last in the
End. Eth, 3. 2. 1231 a, l\k. Elh. 3. 13. 1118 a, Eust. 1817. *2.') (‘ not the neck of a crane . . . but a gullet three cubits long ’) 3 see p. 3S2	4 it will be seen that the identification of the
author of this famous poem (p. 348) with the son of Eryxis, and of him with ‘the Leucadian," is not certain; Ath. 4. 146 f. (p. 348) hesitates between the Leucadian and the Cytherian as its author, but its style belies the latter ; Eust. 1283. 31, who quotes δέμας (10) and νεύρων imripavos (7 b)as Plato’s with no mention of Philox., evidently regarded Plato’s apparent citations as a parody of the famous poem, as on other grounds they prob. are
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A. ‘ βοΧβονς μεν σποδιά δαμάσας καταχύσ-ματι δεύσας
10 ώς· πΧείστονς διάτpωyε' τδ yap δέμας άνέρος ορθοί.1
καί τάδε μεν δη ταντα' θαΧάσσης δ* ες τέκν άπειμιά
είτα μετά μικρόν'
‘ ουδέ Χοπάς κακόν εστιν άτάρ τό τά-ηηνον άμεινον·*2
καί μετ oXiya'
‘ όρφων αιοΧίαν συνόδοντά τε καρχαρίαν τε
μη τέμνειν, μη σοι νέμεσις θεόθεν κατα-πνεύση,
άΧΧ* οΧον όπτήσας παράθες' ποΧΧόν yap άμεινον.
πουΧνποδος πΧεκτή δ\ ήν πιΧήσης3 κατά καιρόν,
5b έφθή τής οπτής, ήν ή μείζων, ποΧν κρείττων,
ήν όπταϊ δε δυ ωσ', έφθή κΧαίειν αγόρευε.4
TpiyXp δ’ ουκ εθέΧει νεύρων έπιήρανος είναι'
παρθένον ’Αρτέμιδος yάp εφυ καί στόματα μισεί.
σκόρπιός αν ----- Β. παίσειέ yk σον τον
πρωκτόν νπεΧθών.
από τούτον του ΦιΧοξενον καί ΦιΧοξένειοί τινες πΧακούντες ωνομάσθησαν· περί τούτον Χρύσιππός φησιν' ‘ Έγώ κατέχω τινά όψoφάyov έπϊ
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LIFE OF PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS row.1 *—A. f Onions with coals made tame, with sauce bedewed, Munch thou and munch ; ’twill rouse the man in thee ; Enough of that; I’ll seek the ocean’s brood/ And a little further—'Though good the dish, better the frying-pan.’ And after a little—■ Bass, sea-trout., pipe-fish, blue-shark, cut these not, Or Nemesis will blow on thee from heaven ; Nay, fry and serve them whole ; ’tis far the best. And arm of cuttle, an thou beat it well, If it be great, is better boiled than fried ; Vet boil a pair ; then bid the fried go hang. Red mullet will not serve thy purpose now ; Born of Maid Artemis lie's
cold for love. A scorpion now-----B. Shall sting
you on the rump.’ This is the Philoxenus that gave his name to the Philoxenean cakes, of whom Chrysippus says, ‘ I remember a gourmet who so far departed
1 met. from soldiers drilling?
1 Dind: mss δ. ανορθοϊ 2 mss add οίμαι 3 Mein: mss
αν έπιλήψη 4 Kock : mss αγορβίω
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τοσοντον iκπεπτωκότα τον μη εντρεπεσθαι του? πΧησίον επί τοϊς ηινομλνοις ώστε φανερώς εν τοι? βαΧανείοις την τε χεϊρα συνεθίζειν προς τα θερμά καθιέντα εις ύδωρ θερμόν καί το στόμα άνα^/αρ^/αριζόμενον θερμω, όπως δηΧονότί εν τοι? θερμοΐς δυσκίνητος η. εφασαν yap αυτόν καί τούς όψοποιονντας ύποποιείσθαι, ΐνα θερμότατα παρατίθώσι καί μόνος καταναΧισκη αντος των Χοιττων συνακοΧουθεϊν μη δυναμενωντά δ* αύτα καί περί τού Κυθηρίου ΦιΧοξένου ίστορούσι.
ΦΙΑΟΞΕΝΟΤ ΤΟΤ ΛΕΤΚΑΔΙΟΤ ΔΙΘΤΡΑΜΒΩΝ
1-5 Δεΐπΐ'ον
Ath. 15. 685 d [π. στεφάνων]" Φιλόξενο? δε ό διθυραμβοττοιδς εν τω επιχραφομενω Αείπνω αρχήν ποιείται τυν στέφανον της ευωχίας ουτωσϊ λεχων
κατα χειρος δ* ηΧυθ’ ύδωρ' άπαΧος παιδίσκος εν apyvpia προχόω φερων επεχευεν δ είτ εφερε στέφανον Χεπτάς απο μυρτίδος1 εύ-ηνητων κΧάδων δισύναπτον.
2
Ibid. 4. 14G f [π. δείπνων]- Φιλόξενος 5’ δ Κυθήριο? εν τψ
επιχραφομενψ Αείπνφ —είπερ τούτου κάϊ δ κωμωδιοποιδς Πλατών

1 Grotef : mss στεφανολεπτας α. μυρτίδων
PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS
from the rule of consideration for one’s neighbours as openly to put his hand into the hot water at the baths and rinse his mouth out, so that by inuring both hand and mouth to heat he might the more readily tackle hot food. For it was said of him that he would suborn the cooks at a dinner to serve the food extremely hot, so that he might despatch the whole of a dish while his neighbours were perforce waiting for it to cool.’ The same tale is told of Philoxenus of Cytbera.1
See also Plut. Lai. Fie. 1, De Amove 1, Ael. / . II. 10. 9.
THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF LEUCAS2
1-5 The Banquet
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wreaths] The dithyramb-writer Philoxenus in the work called The Banquet makes the wreath the beginning of his feast, thus:
Then came water for the hands. A dainty child bore it round in a silver ewer and poured it over them, and then brought a wreath that was double-woven from thriving sprigs of the delicate myrtle.
2
The Same [on banquets] : Philoxenus of Cythera in the •work called The Banquet—if indeed it is he and not Pliilo-xenus of Leucas whom the comic poet Plato mentions in the
1 the confusion between the P.’s obviously began early
2 identification with the son of Eryxis uncertain
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iv τψ φάωνι 4μνησθη κα\ μτ] του Αευκαδίου Φιλόξενου—τοιαύτην εκτίθεται παρασκευήν δείπνου'
είς δ’ εφερον ΒιπΧόοι 7ταΐΒες Χιπαρώπα τράπεζαν άμμι, ετεραν δ’ ετεροις αΧΧοις δ’ ετεραν1 μεχρις οἷ πΧήρωσαν οίκον
5 ταί δἐ προ? νψιΧυχνους εστιΧβον avyas
ενστεφανοι Χεκάναις2 παροψίσι τ όξυβάφων τε πΧηθεϊ3 σίυ τε χΧιόώσαι παντοόαποΐσι τεχνας 10 ευρημασι προς βιοτάν, ψυχάς ΒεΧεασματίοισι.
πάρφερον εν κανεοις μάζας χιονόχροας αΧΧοι,
<τοΐς> δ’ επι 4 πρώτα παρήΧθ’
15 οό κάκκαβος, ώ φιΧοτάς,
άΧΧ’ άXoπayες <7τλάτο? αΧΧο> 7α? μεηιστον 5
παντοπίθον Χιπαράν τ’ ἐχ* εγχεΧυν άντιν άρίσταν, yoyypov 6ων εμεταν,6 20 7τΧηρες θεοτερπες- επ’ αντω δ’ άλλο 7ταρηΧθε τόσον βατϊς δ’ ενεης 7 ίσόκνκΧος.
μικρά δε κακκάβι ?]ς εχοντα το μεν */αΧεον τι}
25 ναρκίον αΧΧο, <Χο>π<άς τ > άρ ης ετερα <τακεράν> πιαίν από τευθιάόων 8
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Phaon1—describes the provision made fur a feast in the following terms :
In came pairs of lads with shining-faced tables,2 one for these of us, another for those, till the house Avas full. And each table glistened in the rays ot lofty lamps, crowned thick as they were with dish and side-dish and a concourse of platters, luxuriant all with the manifold inventions of the art of good living, baits of the soul. Others meanwhile brought baskets of snow-complexioned loaves, and for the first course came no tureen, my sweet sir, but a nail-studded charger,3 the greatest in the world, was laden with the finest imaginable, irresistible, gleaming, eel, a conger to wit, vomiting sorb-apples, a dish for a God!4 5 and yet on its heels came another as large, and a turbot thereon great as a cart-wheel. And little tureens there were too, the one of shark cutlets, tile other of ray, a ye and another dish there was teeming with tender squid
1 see p. 344	2 cf. Eust. 13SS. 64 (Φιλόξ.) 3 lit.
width: or tray or dish ? cf. Inscr. Phoc. ap. Collitz Gr. Dialeklinschr. 1555. b. 16 άποτεισάτω αργυρίου πλάτη εβδομη-κυντα where it seems to be a coin or its equivalent 4 cf. Matr. 36 (Corp. Poesis Ep. Gr. Ludibundae Brandt) ερικυδέα yoyypov, \ κείμενον εν λοπάδεσσ'· δ δ’ επ' εννέα κείτο τραπέζας
1 mss έτεροι άλλοι δ’ έτ. 2 Β: mss εστέφανοι λαχάνοις
3 Kai(bel): mss όξ. πλήρεις 4 Hart. -Β : mss άλλοι δ’ έπεί
5 Kai -Ε: mss ά\λ’ άλλοπλαtcTj τδ μ. (τ6 correction of t«s
corruption of 70s)	6 * E:	mss πάντ επαθεν λιπαρόντες
εγχελεατινες άριστον yoyyροιτοιωνητεμων	7 Β : illSS βα-
στισνεην 8 Β-Ε: mss άλλοι» παρης έτερον πιων απδ τευθιάδα
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καί σηπιοπουΧυποΒείων <τών> aiταΧοπΧοκάμων.1 30 θερμός μετά ταΰτα παρήΧθον Ισοτ ράπεζος οΧος ρήσης2 συνόδων ττυρος <6σσον κή>ττϊ βάθμοΐς <άτμον>3 άτμί-ζωρ ετι, τω S' επι βυσται4 35 τευθίΒες, ώ φίΧε, καξανθισμεναι κα-ρϊΒες αΐ κνφαί ιταρήΧθον· ° θρυμματίΒες S’ επί ταύταις εύπεταΧοι χΧοεραί τ’ ήύ άΒυφάρα^ες <εης>,6 40 καί πυριΒίων 7 στ εηaval φυσταϊ 8 μέγαθος κατα κακ-κάβον ηΧυκυοζεες, οΐος 9 ομφαΧος θοίνας καΧειται
παρ γ’ εμίν και τίν, σαφ’ οιδα.10 45 ες τάδε,11 ναϊ μα θεούς, υιτερμεηαθες τι Βεμας θύννου 12 μοΧεν οπτον εκεϊσε θερμόν, όθι13 ηΧυφίσιν τετμήαται ευθύς απ' αύτάς 50 ας ύπογαστριΒίας 14 Βιανεκεως επαμύνειν είπερ εμίν τε μεΧοι και τϊν10 μιίΧα κεν κεχαροίμεθ' · άλλ’ όθεν εΧΧίπομεν16 δδ θοίνα 7ταρεης, α τ’ απαΧ-Χάξαι 17 Βυνάτ By κρατέως εγωγβ, κεί ου κε Xeyoi <τΐ9>,18 πάνθ' α παρής ετύμως άμμιν, παρεπαισε Βε τούμον 19
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and soft-tressed sepia. Hot after these came wide as ;i table an even-toothed mullet, still smoking as if it had never left the stove,1 and, as stuffing thereto,2 squids, my boy, and hump backed prawns baked brown.3 Next those sweetly-pitted4 simnels all floAver-dight and yellow, and crisp sweet-and-bitter 5 wheaten rolls big as pannikins—such as make the main part, for sure, of a feast at your house or mine !
Yet to these, by the Gods, came an enormous broiled tunny, came hot to the place where the knives straightway sliced from it such undercuts6 as, were it mine and thine to make a clean end of,7 we should think ourselves lucky indeed ! But to resume, the feast was spread, and what may be despatched without exceeding,8 that will I,9 * * * albeit no man could tell truly all that was before us, and my
1 lit. the threshold of the lire ; cf. Matr. 82	2 cf.
the sorb-apples above 3 cf. Matr. 64	4 cf. Eubul. *2.
19]. 11. K 5 some kind of flavouring, cf. yXvKvmKpos 6 i.e. viroya(TTpiSlas (sc. μερίδας) as	7 the Ok. is ‘ ward
off,’ apparently a colloquial use, cf. άπαλλάττειν l>elo\v 8 he takes his metaphor from his talc 9 supplying απαλλάξω
1 B : mss σηπίου πολυποδίων απ. 2 Sell weigh : mss μνη-
στής 3 E: mss nupbs επί βαθμούς 4 J/(eineke)-2? : mss
άτμ. επϊ τψ δ’ επίπνσται	5 I)intl.-M-2?-Jac : mss φίλαι καλ
ξανθα'ι μελικαρίδες αΐ κονφαι 6 Mus.-J?: mss τβ S-q^apvyes,
τε ηδυ φαρ. (Knox ιδεΓν φάραγγες)	7 Knox : IUSS 7τυριών τε
8 Schmidt: mss artyvai βύσται 9 Schmidt-#: mss κακά
κακκάβου yλυκυoυ οξιος	10 Ivocnen-.17-Jac : mss πapayεμιv
καπινσαφυοιδα 11 Ε: mss εσταδε, εύσταδε	12 Η : mss
τίθεμος θυγμον	13 * * * * Ε : mss εκεΊθεν Θερμδν υθεν	14 Β-
Ivai.-Ε : mss yλυφ'ις τετμενον ευθυ 4π' auras τάς υπογαστρίδας
15 Β: mss διανεκεος επαμυνε πεμιντε μ. κ. τιν 16 Β: mss
ουθεν ϊλλείπομεν 17 Ε : mss tire παλάξαι 18 Β·Ε : U1SS
επ.κρ. ty. ετικον καί λίγοι 19 I\.λ\.-3Γ-Β-Ε : mss πάντα and
ΰμμιν παρεπεσαι δε θερμόν
VOL, III.
Α Α
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60 σπλάγχνου· εττειτα Be νήστις ΒεΧφακος οίκετικάς καί νωτος εσήΧθε 1 και όσφυς και μινυρίηματα θερμά' καί κεφάΧαιον όΧον 65 Βιάτττνχες εφθόν άττερκτευ-θηΧο^/αΧακτοτρόφου 2 ττνικτάς ερίφου ίταρεθηκαν, ειτα Βιεφθ' άκροκώ-Χια σκελίδα? τε μετ αυτών 70	Χενκοφορινοχρόους,
ρνγχη, ’ηκεφάΧαια, ττόΒας τε /χι>ανμάτιόν τε σεσιλ-φιωμενον’ 3 εφθά τ’ εττειτα κωτττ 4 ερίφων τε και άρνών' 75	ταύθ’ νττερ ώμόκρεως 5 -χορΒα
μιξεριφαρνο^ενής 6 αν ο η φιΧεοντι θεοί· tout’, ώ φιΧοτάς, <σύ γ’ αΒην> εσθοις κε·8 λαγωα δ’ εττειτ 80 άΧεκτρυόνων τε νεοσσοί, θερμά τε ττοΧΧά χύΒαν ηΒ>7] ιταρεβάΧΧετο ττερ-Βίκων τε φασσεων τεβ καϊ μαΧακοτττυγεων S5 άρτων' όμοσνζυηα Be ξανθόν τ θεν μεΧι καϊ γάλα σνμ-ττακτον τό κε10 τυρόν άπας τις ημεν εφασχ άπαΧόν, κηηων εφάμαν. ο τε Β' ηΒη 90 βρωτύος ηΒε ττοτάτος ες κόρον ρμεν εταίροι11
γλυ/αττ#
7
ΙττεισηΧ-
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heart doth falter. Then came hot the back, loin, chitterlings, and what not.1 of a stall-fed porker, and, boiled whole and split, the head of a thorough-milk-fattened cosset kid 2 killed by strangling,3 and then with the whiteskin-faced sides their well-boiled etceteras,4 snouts, brains, pettitoes, and all the titbits cooked with fennel. Next cutlets boiled or roast of kid and lamb,5 and to them the luscious raw sausage, mixed offspring of the same, such fare indeed as the Gods love—aye, there's a dish you would eat your fill of, sweet sir ! And then chickens and jugged hare, and piping dishes galore of partridge and of pigeon, and with them soft-bosomed loaves. And cheek by jowl with these came yellow honey, and clotted cream so thick that any man would say—and say it I did—it was tender cheese. So now when we comrades had more than enough both of victuals and of drink, the servants removed
1 the Gk. is ‘ warblings,5 evidently the colloquial name for part of a pig 2 άιτερκτοε shut-off, stall-fed (of. Aescli. άψίρκτοε), εϋθηλοί well plied with milk 3 to keep the blood in it 4 Ut. limb-end.s 5 boiled and roast lamb are still commonly served (as separate courses) in the same meal in Greece * 9 10
1 B: mss νώτιος είΚηφε	2 Kai.-E: mss άπερπευθηνος
α\εκτοτρόφου 3 I)obl". (but κεφαλαία) : inss p. καί κεφαΚαλ απο5ο$ τεχιαματι υκτες εσιλφιωμενον 4 E ‘.following Knox’s suggestion to expel κρεα): mss κρεα οπτά άλλ’ 5 Jj-E : mss αθυπερωμακαρός	6 B : niSS yKvKvs ταμ |« ».	7 E : εσαεί
would give hiatus: or προψρόνωί ?	8 B : mss καί
9 transp. E : mss περδ. φασ. τε χνδ. ήδη δε τταρεβ. θερ. πολ.
10 Dincl: mss καί 11 Schw : mss ετ. ϊμεν
Α Α
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τήνα μεν εξαττάειρον 1 8μωες, εττειτα 8ε παΐ8ες νίτττρ- ε8οσαν κατά χειρων,2 95 σμάμασιν Ιρινομίκτοις
χΧιεροθαΧπες ΰδωρ επεγχεοντες τοσσον ο'<του<τἶ?> εχρηζά 3 εκτριμμά τε Χαμττρον <.εκάστωζ> σινΒονυφες^ ΒίΒοσαν 100 καί χριμάτι 5 άμβροσίοΒμα
και στεφάνους ίοθαΧεας . . .
3
Atll. 14. 642 f επε\ δε και ό Κιιθηριος Φιλόξενος εν τφ Αείπνιρ δεύτερων τραπεζών μνημονεύων πολλά και των τ]μ~.ν παρακείμενων ώνόμασεν, <ρέρε κα'ι τούτων άπομνημονεύσωμεν
τα? 6 8ε 8η ττροσθεν μοΧουσας <.τάς~> 7 λΐ7ταραυγεΐς8 ττορθμιΒας ττόΧΧών αγαθών ττάΧιν εΐσφερον 9 γεμούσας, τάς εφήμεροι καΧεοντι Βευτερας10 τραττεζας, 5 αθάνατοι 8ε τ Α μαΧθείας κέρας· ταῖ? δ’ εν μεσαισιν11 εγκαθιΒρύ-θη μέγα χάρμα βροτοΐς Χενκος μυεΧος γλαγερό?,12 Χεπτοϊς άράχνας εναΧιγκίοισι ητεττΧοις 10 συγκαΧυπτων 13 οψιν αισχύ-νας νιτο μη κατίΒη <τἱ?>14 7τώϋ <τό> μαΧογενες Χιττόντ άνάγκαΊο
1 I): mss εξεπαείρεον	2 cf. Ath. 4, 156 e; here this
citation ends, but 11. 92-102 are quoted by Ath. 9. 409 e 3 B : niSS εχρηζεν	4 E : mss λαμπρά σινδονυφη 5 E:
mss χρίματ	6 E SC. τράπεζας : for μολ. ‘ gone ’ cf. Od. 17.
190: mss τάς 7 E 8 as this word involves the only resolved foot in the poem, it is perh. corrupt (λιναιτγεΐς '!) 356
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what was left, and then lads gave washing for the hands, pouring on them, with orris-mingled soap, soft warm water as plenty as any man wished, and then gave each a damask linen napkin1 and an unguent ambrosia-sweet and a garland of fresh violets . . .2
3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : And since Fhiloxenns of Cythera, too, in his Banquet, speaking of ‘ second tables ’ (or dessert) lias mentioned many of the delicacies now lying before us, let us quote his words :
The first tables now being gone,3 they brought in those bright and shining ferryboats with many good things fraught, called by mortal men the second tables, and by the immortal Gods the horn of Amalthea ; 4 and in the midst thereof was huilded a great joy to man, that white milky marrow, to wit, that hideth her face in a fine cobweb-like veil, for shame lest we see she hath perforce left the goat-born
1 cf. Eust. 1SS7. 50 (c P. of Cythera T) 2 here, where the citation ends, followed a description of, or ref. to, the pouring of the libation ; the rest follows below 3 the tops of the tables—one to every three guests—were movable * the cornucopia or horn of plenty
9 J/: mss eiVe</>. 10 B—E: mss εφημέριοί κ. νυν (corr. of β' ?) τρ.	11 mss στ at σι δ' εν μέσα,ΐϊ	12 Kai: inss -γλυκερός
13 Gas: ms -τον	11 Cas.	15 Ε (τό suppl. Κ): mss
μήλοy. π. λιπών rais ανάγκαις
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ξηρόν iv ξηραΐς1 *Aρισταί-ου μεΧιρρυτοισι 2 παγαῖ?·
15 τω δ’ ονομ ης *j* αμνΧος."\ 3
χερσί δ’ <.άρ’ ούκ> εττεθεντο <τό> στόμιον μαΧεραΐς άν8εξαμεναις 4 ὅτι κα 5 δίδω τι?, α Ζανος καΧερντι 20 τρώγματ/ ἐπεί γ’ εττενειμαν 6
εηκατ α κνα κόμιζες πεφρυγμένον ττνροβρομοΧενκερεβινθ-ακανθ ώο μικριτ ρια8υ-
β ρωματοττανταναμικτόν 25 άμττυκι καριΰία'
στιχάς 7 τταρε^ίνετο τουτοις σταιτινοκο·^χομα^ης 8 |νι-υυ το "j* ζεσεΧαιο-
ξανθεττπταηκαπυρ^ωτ^ος 9 30 χοιρινός,10 ά8εα δ1 βι/-
κυκΧωτ οττόφωκτ άνάριθμα11 καί μεΧίττακτα τετυημεν' άφθονα σασαμοφωκτα12 τυρακίνας τε yaXaicri-35 και μεΧισυ^ κατάφορτος 12 ηο 14 άμυΧος πΧαθανίτας·15 σασαμοτοροτταηη 16 δἐ Α:αι ζεσεΧαιοττα·γη ττΧατόνετο 17 σασαμότταστα 40	ττεμματα, κατ ερέβινθοι
κνακομιγεΐς18 άτταΧαϊς #άλλουτε? ωαἱ?,19
1 J/ : mss -o?s 2 ,1/: mss παλιρ. 3 τὥ Λί : mss τό : πνριατα ? : clearly we want a beestings-pudding and another syllable 4 E : mss χξρσ\ν δ’ iwi9spTo στ. μ. τὰν δζξαμζν·ην 35S
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flock drv ’mid tlie dry honev-foimtains of Aristaeus —and men knew it as beestings-pudding.1 And the quests put no bridle on the ravening hands that took all that was given ; and the name thereof2 is the dessert of Zeus. For they dealt round deep-mingled3 with saffron, roast ΛνΙ^ΙΙεη-οαΙοη-δοιΓιρΙηιὉ-chickpease- thistletop 4 -petticake- sweetmeat-allmix with its waxen rim ; row for row beside this 5 * was lentilpod-doughkned oil-boiled-yellow-parched piggi-eake, ελνβεΐ round fennel-cakes past number, and honey-mixed sesame-biscuits ready all in profusion, with a milk-and-honey-made clieesebread and a fine-flour platterbread ; broadcast also were eheese-and-sesame-made cakes and oil-boiled sesame-sprinkled cakes, a ye, and saffron-mingled chickpeas luxuriant
1 the last word is doubtful, but the ref. must be to the skin on the surface of a beestings-pudding, which is made by depriving the young of the first milk after yeaning ; the ‘ fountains of Aristaeus,’ patron-CJofl of farmers, are the goat’s millers: this sort of passage doubtless has its connexion with the after-dinner games of eϊκασίαι or likenesses, and ypi<poi or riddles 2 i.e. one might well call it 3 έγκατα- the prepositions	4 said to be eaten still by Scotch
children ; or perh. groundsel (ρριγερωιΛ, classed as a wild potherb by Theophr. HP. 7. 7. 1	5 pi. because in slices
(cf. εττενειμαν above), one to each guest
5 31: mss καί β E : mss eVei τ’ (ἔπειτ’) εττενειμεν 7 E
(for ίτρια ‘cakes' cf. Anacr. IS and for form of a<lj. κάρίδιος
cf .yaarpiSia (.sc. μ*ρί*) above and επιτνμβitiios), στιχά* adV.
like ayKas : mss -ερεβινθοακανθουμικριτο- (-μικτριτο-, -μικτριτν-)
and κηροιδηστίχας 8 31 (correct the quantity in L. and
S.): mss ταιτινοκοχχομαντ]$ 9 suppl. Hart. 10 * 12 * clsewh.
called χοιρινά*	11 31 :	mss αδίαδε κνκλωτα ομοφλωκτα
12 Schw.—Λί : m?S cupOovas ασαμόφλωκτα 13 3I-E as one
word 14 * E: mss ps 15 31: mss ττλατανι* 16 Schmidt:
niSS σασαμ^ρντοπαχη 17 31 : mss πλατυΐ'το 18 J/-Diehl :
mss κα\ τερεβινθοχνακοσυμμιχεις 19 E : Hiss ev ωραι*
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ola 1 τ’ άμυγδαλιδε? <.τε~> τάν μαΧακοφΧοΐόων2 <ἐτάτ>τ6το,3 τρωκτά τε παισίν
45 άδυεΒή* κάρυ, άΧΧα θ'
οσσα πρέπει παρά θοίναν όΧβιόπΧοντον <έμεν.> 5 ττόσι? δ’ επεραίνετο κότ-ταβοί τε Xoyoi τ επί κοινάς,
50 ένθα τι καινόν6 έΧέ-χθη κομψόν άθυρμάτιο ν
καί θαύμασαν αΰτ επί τ ρνησαν1 . . .
4
Ath. 11. 476 e [π. κεράτινων ποτνρίων]· καί Φιλόξενος δ’ ό Κυθηριος εν τφ επιγραφομενω Αείπνω φησίν'
πίνετο νεκτάρεον πόμ 8 εν χρυσέαις προτομαΐς καΧων κεράωνβ εβρεχοντο δ5 ού κατά μικρόν10 . . .
5
Ibid. 487 Ο [π. μετανίπτρου]· Φιλόξενος δε δ διθυραμβοιτοιδς εν τφ επι~/ρα.φομει ω Αείπνερ μετά, τδ απονίψασθαι τας χεΊρας ττροττίνων τινι φ·ησι·
1 Ε : mss ερά, but eggs are out of place in a list of nuts und seeds 2 B {τε suppl. M): mss μαλακόφλοια ων 8 Ε 4 so Fiorillo, but the comprl. is strangely formed if it, comes from εδομαι and not εδος: mss αδυιδη 5 B 9 Dalecamp : mss κηνον 7 B, adding περισσως from Pind. fr. 216: mss επειτ' ι,ν. 8 cf. Luc. llermot. 60	9 M-E : mss τε άλλων
κεράτων 10 Hart: mss εβρεχον δε κ. μ.
1 i.c. hairy pods ; the ερέβινθος of Dio?corides is identified
by Sibthorp with cicer arietinum, so called from the pod,
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in their tender fleeces/ sorb-apples, soft-skinned almonds, the delicious walnuts the children 2 love to munch—and all other the cates befitting a banquet that cometh of prosperous wealth.
Ending now was the drinking and the cottabus and the general talk,3 when some new and witty quip was made which the company all marvelled at and praised the maker ....
4
The .Same [on cups made of horns] : Moreover Philoxenus of Cythera says in the work entitled The Banquet:
The nectar-draught4 was drunk in the golden forepart of fine horns, nor slow were they in waxing merry.5
5
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the cup of wine taken after washing the hands at table] : Compare the dithyramb-writer Philoxenus in the work entitled The Banquet, when pledging someone after the washing of the hands :
which not only has a little horn at the end but is oblong and covered with short hairs (E)	2 or servants, i.e. waiters
8	prob. contrasted with individual performances (riddles, recitations and the like) or the toasting of friends in the immediate sequel which is now -wholly or partly lost ; for a riddle that peril, came here see above, p. 343	4 prob. a
toast (see n. 3)	5 the frag, printed below as 19 of 1\ of
Cythera may belong to this Philoxenus
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... συ δε τάνδ’ άβακχίωτον1 εΰδροσον 7τΧήρη μετανιπτρίδα δεξαΐ' ττραύ τί τοι Βρόμιος ycivos τόδε δούς επί τερψιν ττάντας ayei2 . . .
ΦΙΛΟΞΕΧΟΤ ΤΟΤ ΚΤΘΗΡΙΟΤ
ΒίΟ?
Suid. ΦιΧόξενος· ΕύΧυτίδου Κυθήριος Χυρικός. eypa-^re διθυράμβους κδ'' τελευτά δε εν Έφέσω. ούτος άνδροττοδισθεντων των Κυθήρων ύττο *λ,θη-ναίωνζ ψ/οράσθη ύττο 'AyeavXov τινός, και υττ* αυτού ετράφη, καί ΧΙύρμηξ εκαΧεϊτο. ετταιδευθη δἐ μετά τον θάνατον ’ΑyeavXov, ΧΙεΧανππτίδου ττριαμενου αυτόν τού Χυρικού. Καλλίστρατο? δε 'ΗρακΧείας αυτόν γράφει ΠουτιΑῶς. ε^/ραψε δε μεΧικώς ΤενεαΧο^/ίαν των Αίακιδών.
Mann. Par. 69 άφ’ ου ΦιΧόξενος διθύραμβοιτοιός τεΧευτα βίους ετη ρρ, ετη ΗΔΠΙ, άρχοντος ’Αθήνησιν ΪΙυθεου.
Hesydi. δουΧωνα· τον μουσικόν ΦιΧόξενον, ειτειδή δούΧος εyεyόvει ΦιΧόξενος. ήν δε τό yεvoς Κ υθήριος.
1 Ε, ef. Timoth. Pcrs. 73 (or ο.βαχχίά.(τονγ>): mss ίκβακχια 2 Mein : mss αττανrets ay. 3 mss Λακεδαιμονίων
1 the bumper is metaphorical, meaning the poem itself, and the person addressed is the friend of. 11. 7, 16, 20, 24, 37
2 ef. tvKvros, and Λυτίδηβ l.G. ii. 15G6	3 424 b.C. 4 re-
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Receive thou this dewy un-Bacchie after-washing bumper; sure., Dionysus giveth this for a gentle joy to lead all on to greater pleasure.1
PHILOXENUS OF CYTHERA Life
Suidas Lexicon : Philoxenus :—Son of Eulytides,2 of Cythera, lyric poet; wrote twenty-four Dithyrambs ; died at Ephesus. When Cythera was enslaved by the Athenians,3 he was bought by a certain Agesylus and brought up by him, and was called Myrmex or the Ant.4 He received his education after the death of Agesylus, when he became the property of the lyric poet Melanip-pides.5 According to Callistratus he belonged to the city of Heraclea in Pontus. He wrote a Genealogy' of the Aeacids in lyric verse.
Parian Chronicle: From the time when Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer died at the age of 55, one hundred and sixteen years, in the archonship of Pvtheas at Athens.6
Hesychius Glossary:	Dulon: — The musician
Philoxenus^ because he had been a slave. He was by birth of Cythera.
ferring peril, to the intricate windings of his music, as Ar. Thesm. 100 speaks of Agatlion’s ‘ant-runs': of. Pherecr. quoted p. *285	5 who died before 413 (see p. *23 Γ 6 3S0
b.c.: Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (p. 273) puts his floruit at 398
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Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R. ol μιν ούν αρχαίοι μελοποιοί, λέγω δ’ ’Αλκαϊόν τε και Σαπφώ, μικράς εποιούντο στροφάς· ώστε εν οΧίγοις τοι? α:ώλοις οό πολλοί)? είσηηον τάς μετ αβολάς, επωδοϊς τε ητάνυ εχρώντο όλίχοις' ol Be περί Στησίχορόν τε και ΐΐίνδαρον, μείζους ερχασάιμενοι τάς περιόδους, εις πολλά μέτρα καλ κώλα διένειμαν αύτάς, ούκ άλλου τινος ή τής μεταβολής ερωτι. οι δε γε διθνραμβοποίοι καλ τους τρόπους μετεβαλλον, Αωρίους τε καί Φρυγίους καλ Αυδίους εν τω αύτω ασματι ποιούντες' και τας μελωδίας εξήλλαττον, τότε μεν εναρμονίους ποιοϋντες, τότε δε χρωματικός, τότε δε διατόνους· και τοι ς ρυθμοΐς κατά πολλήν άδειαν ενεξουσιάζον τες δι ετελουν οΐ γε δ ή κατα Φιλόξενον και Τιμόθεον και Τελεστήν' επεϊ παρά γε τοϊς άρχαίοις τβταγ-μενος ήν ό διθύραμβος, ή δἐ πεζή λεξις άπασαν ελευθερίαν εχει καλ άδειαν ποικίλλειν ταϊς μετα-βολαϊς την σύνθεσιν όπως βούλεται.
Pint. Mus. 30	[η. διαστροφήν τήν τής μου-
σικής]· και ’Αριστοφάνης ό κωμικός μνημονεύει Φιλόξενου καί φ7]σιν οτι εις τούς κυκλίους χορούς μέλη εισηνεχκατο.
Il)id. 31 οτι δε παρά τάς άyωyάς καλ τάς μαθήσεις διόρθωσις ή διαστροφή yiyveTαι, δήλον * Αριστόξενος εποίησε. των yap κατά τήν αυτού ηλικίαν φΐ]σι Τελεσία τω Θηβαίω συμβήναι νεω μεν οντι τραφήναι εν τή καλλίστη μουσική καί μαθεϊν άλλα τε tow εύδοκιμούντων καλ δή καλ τά ΪΙινδάρου, τά τε Αιονυσίου τού Θηβαίου και τά Αάμπρου και τά ΤΙρατίνου και των λοιπών οσοι
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition: The older lyric poets, by which 1 mean Alcaeus and Sappho, wrote in short stanzas ; their few lines admitted but few variations, and they used the epode very sparingly. Poets like Stesichoms and Pindar, however, made their sentences longer and distributed them amon«· many metres and lines simply from a desire for variety. The dithyramb-writers went farther. They varied the styles, using Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian in one and the same poem; modulated the melodics, making them at one time enharmonic, at another chromatic, and at another diatonic; and persisted in doing what they liked with the rhythms. This is true at least of the school of Philoxenus, Timotheus and Telestes; with its earlier exponents the dithyramb was of regular shape. Prose,, on the oilier hand, enjoys complete freedom to adorn its structure with all the variations it chooses.
Plutarch On Music [on the decay of music] : The comic poet Aristophanes mentions Philoxenus, saying that he introduced lyric (solo-)songs into the circular choruses.1
The Same : It is clear that improvement or the reverse comes by way of the various schools and systems, from a passage of Aristoxemis, where lie gives the following account of his contemporary Telesias of Thebes. This man. as it happened, was instructed in the best music and learnt the works of the great composers, including Pindar, Dionysius the Theban, Lumpms, P rati lias, and all the other lyric
1 the citation which follows prob. belongs to Pherecrates’ description of Timotheus, .see p, 285
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τών Χυρικών άνδρες iyivovTO ποιηταί κρονμάτων αηαθοί' και αύΧήσαι δε καΧώς καί περί τα Χοιπά μέρη τής συμπάσης παιδείας ίκανώς διαπονη-θηναι* παραΧΧάξαντα δε την τής ακμής ήΧικίαν οϋτω σφόόρα εξαπατηθήναι υπό τής σκηνικής τε καί ΊτοικίΧης μουσικής, ώς καταφρονήσαι των καΧών εκείνων εν οϊς άνετράφη, τα ΦιΧοξενου δε και Τιμοθίου εκμανθάνειν, και τούτων αυτών τα ττοικιΧώτατα καί ττΧείστην εν αυτοις εχοντα καινοτομίαν' ορμήσαντά τ επί το ποιεϊν μεΧη καί διαπειρώμενον άμφοτέρων των τρόπων, του τε ΤΙινδαρείον καί ΦιΧοξενείου, μή δύνασθαι κατορθούν εν τω ΦιΧοξενείω ηενει' ηε^ενήσθαι δ’ αιτίαν την εκ παιδ'ος καΧΧίστην άyωyήv.
Philod. Mus. 9. 18. 6 Kemke καί τούς διθυραμβικούς δἐ τρόπους εϊ τις συηκρίναι, τόν τε κατά II ίνδαρον καί τόν κατα ΦιΧόξενον, με^/άΧην εύρεθήσεσθαι τήν διαφοράν των επιφαινόμενων ηθών, τόν δε αυτόν είναι τρόπον.
Sell. Ar. Pint. 179 [ἐρά δε Ααίς]· . . . αύτη δε θυηάτηρ ήν Τι μάνδρας, ήτις εξ 'Ύκκάρων τής ΔικεΧίας ήν. ταύτην δε τω ΦιΧοξένω τω διθυραμ-βοποιω δέδωκε Διονύσιος ό εν ΔικεΧία τύραννος.1 εις Κόρινθον ούν ήΧθεν άμα Φιλοξενώ καί επί-σημος εκεί εγένετο καί εφιΧήθη υπό πάντων καί περιβόητος ήν εταιρίς.
Diod. Sic. 15. 6 κατά δε τήν Έ,ικεΧίαν Διονύσιος ό τών Ένρακοσίων τύραννος άποΧεΧυμένος τών προς Καρχηδονίους ποΧεμων ποΧΧήν ειρήνην καί σχοΧήν είχεν. διό καί ποιήματα ηράφειν ύπεστήσατο μετά πόΧΧής σπουδής, καί τούς εν 366
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poets λνΐιο were good string-musicians. Not only this, but he became an excellent player of the flute, and also received an adequate general education. No sooner, however, had lie conic to man’s estate than lie fell so completely under the influence of the overelaborate popular music·, as to despise the excellent tradition in which lie had been reared, and direct himself to mastering the productions of Philoxemis and Timotheus—and not all of them, but only the most elaborate and innovating. He now began to compose ; but his experiments in both styles, the Pindaric and the Philoxenean, left him unsuccessful in the latter. Such was the influence of the excellent training of his earlv years.
Philodemus On Music: If we compare the dithy-rambic styles of Pindar and Philoxemis ve shall find a great difference in the characters presented blit an identity of style.
Scholiast on Aristophanes Plutus [on the loves of Lais] : . . . Lais was the daughter of Timandra, who was of Hyccara in Sicily. Timandra was given by the Sicilian tyrant Dionysius to Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer, and accompanied him to Corinth, where she became notorious, finding many lovers and much fame as a courtesan.1
Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library:2 Turning now to Sicily, we find the Syracusan despot Dionysius enjoying peace and tranquillity after the anxieties of the Carthaginian War. He now set to work with enthusiasm on the writing of poetry,
1 there is confusion hereabouts between the two courtesans named Lais, and the latter part of this sentence may not refer to P. 2 cf. Eust, 1691. 32
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τούτοις δόξαν έχοντας μετεπεμπετο καί προτιμών αυτούς συνδιετριβε και των ποιημάτων επιστάτας καί διορθωτάς εϊχεν. ύπο δε τούτων διά τάς ευεργεσία? τοι? προς χάριν λόγοι? μετεωριζόμενος εκαυχάτο ποΧύ μάΧΧον επί τοΐς ποιήμασιν η τοΐς εν 7τοΧεμω κατωρθωμενοις. των δε συνόντων αύτω ποιητών ΦιΧόξενος ό διθυραμβοποιός, μεγίστου εχων αξίωμα κατά την κατασκευήν του ίδιου ποιήματος, κατά το σνμπόσιον άναηνωσ-θεντων των τού τυράννου ποιημάτων μοχθηρών οντων επηρωτήθη περί τών ποιημάτων τινα κρίσιν εχοι' άπο κρίνα μενού δ’ αυτού παρρησιωδεστερον, ό μεν τύραννος προσκόψας τοΐς ρηθεΐσι και καταμεμψάμενος οτι διά φθόνον εβΧασφήμησε, προσεταξε τοΐς ύπηρεταις παραχρήμα άπάηειν εις τάς Χατομίας. τη δ’ υστεραία τών φΐΧων παρακαΧούντων συγνώμην δούναι τω ΦιΧοξενω, διαΧΧαγείς αύτω πάΧιν τούς αυτούς παρεΧαβεν επί τό σνμπόσιον. προβαίνοντος δε τού πότου, καλ πάΧιν τού Διονυσίου καυχωμενου περί τών ιδίων ποιημάτων, καί τινας στίχους τών δο-κούντων επιτετεύχθαι π ροενεη καμένου, καί επε-ρωτώντος ‘ ΓΙ οΐά τινά σοι φαίνεται τά ποιήματα νπάρχειν ; ’ αΧΧο μεν ονδεν είπε, τούς δ’ ύπηρετας τού Διονυσίου προσκαΧεσάμένος εκεΧευσεν αυτόν άπαηαηεΐν εις τάς Χατομίας. τότε μεν ούν διά την εύτραπεΧίαν τών λόγωυ μειδιάσας ό Διονύσιος ηνε'γκε την παρρησίαν, τού γἐλωτος την μεμψιν άμβΧύνοντος· μετ5 oXiyov δε τών γνωρίμων αμ’ εκείνου καί τού Διονυσίου παραιτούμενων την άκαιρον παρρησίαν, ό ΦιΧόξενος επηγγ ειΧατο παράδοξόν τινα επα^εΧίαν. εφη γαρ διά τής 368
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summoning all the famous poets to his court, raising them to positions of honour, and submitting his exercises to their constant criticism. The* beneficence he shoved them led to flattery, and flattery to conceit, till he prided himself far more upon his poems than upon his success in the field. One of his preceptors, the dithyramb-writer Philoxenus, whose ΟΛνη poetical style secured him high consideration, was asked one day at an after-dinner recital of the despot’s villainous poems to give the author his opinion of them ; and his opinion proved to be so candid that Dionysius took umbrage, and soundly rating him for letting envy override truth, commanded the attendants to consign him forthwith to the stone-quarry. The next day, his friends urging him to pardon the misdemeanour, he made it up with the poet, and had dinner laid for the same company. But as the evening wore on, lie was again boasting about his poems, quoting what he considered really successful lines and asking, ‘ What do you think of that ? ’ To which the poet made no answer but to call the despot’s attendants and bid them hale him to the stone-quarry.1 Now, however, Dionysius smiled at his wit and bore with his outspokenness—for laughter turned the edge of his affront—and common friends of both begging the despot to overlook the poet’s ill-timed candour, Philoxenus made his patron the
1 this became a proverb ‘of those who will not submit to unworthy treatment/ Said. &naye κτλ. ; cf. Cic. Att. 4. 6. 2, Stub. FI. 13. 10, App. Paroem. 2. 26
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αποκρίσεων τηρήσειν άμα καί τήν αλήθειαν καί την ευΒόκησιν τού Διονυσίου, καί ού Βιεψεύσθη’ τού yap τυράννου irpoeveyκαμένου τινας στίχους έχοντας ελεεινά πάθη καί ερωτήσαντος ‘ Ποῖά τινα φαίνεται τά ποιήματα ; 9 ε'ίπεν 1 Οίκτράά Βιά τής αμφιβολίας άμφότερα τηρήσας. ό μεν yap Διονύσιος εΒεξατο τά οικτρά είναι ελεεινά καί συμπάθειας πλήρη, τά 8ε τοιαύτα είναι ποιητών ύν/αθών επιτεύ^/ματα, οθεν ώς επηνεκοτα αυτόν άπεόεχετο’ οί δ’ άλλοι την αληθινήν Βιάνοιαν εκΒεξάμενοι παν το οίκτρον άποτεύ^/ματος φύσιν είρήσθαι Βιελάμβανον.
Luc. Adv. Indoct. 1δ λύεται yap καί Διονύσιον TpaycpBiav ποιεΐν φαύλως πάνυ καί yελoίως, ώστε τον Φιλόξενον πολλάκις Βι αυτήν ες τάς λατομίας εμπεσεϊν ού Βυνάμενον κατεχειν τον yελωτa. οντος τοίνυν πνθόμενος ώς iyyeXafai, το Αισχύλου πύζιον, εις ό εκείνος ε^/ραφε, συν πολλή σπουΒή κτησά μένος, καί αυτός ωετο ενθεος εσεσθαι καί κάτοχος εκ τού πυξίου* άλΧ1 όμως εν αύτω εκείνω μακρω yελοιότερα ε'γραφεν, οΐον κάκεϊνο το' ' ΔωρίΒιον ήκεν ή Διονυσίου yυvήά καί πάλιν ‘ Οϊμοι yvvaiKa χρησίμην άπώλεσαύ καί τούτο γαρ εκ τού πυξίου, καί τό' 1 Αύτοΐς yάp εμπαίζουσιν οί μωροί βροτώνύ τούτο μεν γε πρός σε μάλα εύστόχως άν είρημενον εΐη τω Διονυσίω, καί Βι αύτο χρυσώσαι αυτού εΒει εκείνο το πύξιον.
Suid. Φιλόξενου γραμμάτων* εττί των μή πει-θομενων εφ' οις παρακαλούνται, άλλ’ ανταγο-
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unexpected promise that his answer should preserve both the truth and Dionysius’ reputation. He was true to his word. The despot’s citations, it seems, were descriptive of something pathetic, and in answer to the request for his opinion Pbiloxemis now replied, ‘ Pitiable,’ and by this equivoque made his promise good. For Dionysius took the word e pitiable ’ in the sense of { pathetic, full of pathos/ and knowing that pathos was one of the points of a good poet, understood the criticism as praise, while the company, accepting the real sense * utterly pitiable/ realised that the prince was guilty of a genuine lapse.1
Lucian Against the Uncultured Man who bought many Books : It is said that Dionysius wrote tragedy of a sort so entirely feeble and ridiculous as to cause the repeated consignment of Philoxenus to the stone-quarry because he could not forbear to laugh at it. Realising that he was being put to scorn, the despot procured at great pains the writing-tablet which had been used by Aeschylus, and flattered himself that he would draw inspiration from it. But alas ! lie wrote still worse—for instance. · Came Dionysius’ wife Doridium ’ ; and, c Ah me ! I’ve lost a serviceable wife/ that too came from the writing-tablet; and again. ‘The fools that are among us mock themselves.’ Now this last citation Dionysius might have applied pat to your case. Had he done so, lie would have deserved to have that writing-tablet gilded for him.
Suidas Lexicon : The letter of Philoxenus:—A saying of those who refuse to do what they are
1 cE. the inscription quoted on p. 2G0
15 B 2
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ρευοντών μάΧΧον. ΦιΧόξενος <yap 6 Κυθήριος διαφυγώυ τὺς είς Συρακούσας Χιθοτομίας είς ας ενεπεσεν οτι τάς τού Διονυσίου τού τυράννου τραγωδία? ούκ επήνει, όιετριβεν εν Ύάραντι της ΣικεΧίας. μεταπεμπομενου όε Διονυσίου αυτόν καί άξιούντος όιά γραμμάτων εΧθεϊν, ΦιΧόξενος άντΓ/ράψαι μεν ούκ εηνω, Χαβων δε βιβΧίον το ού στοιχείου εγράψε μόνον ποΧΧάκις εν αύτω, όιά τούτου όηΧωσας οτι την τταράκΧησιν. όιωθειται.
Sell. Aristid. 46. 309 D α . μετά yap την φvyήv επεστειΧεν αύτω Διονύσιος ττροτρεττόμενος καί επ ay yεXXό μένος ώς τεύξοιτό τινος των φιΧαν-θρωπων. ό όε άντεπεστειΧεν αύτω ypάφraς επιστοΧήν ούτως, ΙίΧΧο μεν εχουσαν ούόεν ού 0ε1 7τοΧΧά· τούτο όε εσήμανεν η ypaφή μόνον' Ού μεΧει μοι των σων' ού φροντίζω' ού βεΧω εΧθεϊν παρά σε. οίμωζε, ολόλυζε, yόyyυζε. —β\ ΦιΧόξενος ό Κνθήριος όιαφυ^/ων τάς Χατομίας είς άς αύτον Διονύσιος ό τύραννος ενεβαΧΧεν ούκ ετταινούντα τάς τραγοόίας αύτού, όιετριβεν εν Κρότωνι τής ’Ιταλία?, ττυθόμενος όε ό Διονύσιος ήξίου αύτόν εις Συρακούσας 7ταρα^{ενεσθαι. ό όε προς ταύτα Χαβων χάρτην, καί κατά μέσον ^/ράψας μικρόν ού, περί τούτο μειζον <.κα\ περί τούτο μεϊζονί> περιεχάραττεν ώστε το σχήμα τοιούτον yovoaOai, καί πΧήσας τούτων πάντα τον χάρτην επεμφτεν, εμφαίνων οτι ποΧΧάκις και μεyάXως άρνεΐται' οθεν επι των μεyάXως άρνου-μενων παροιμία τό ΦιΧοξενου ού. την ονν τοιαύτην άπayόpευσιv 2 ’Αριστείόης εμφαίνων
1 mss oi/oe, ουδίνα	2 mss ττροσαγ.
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asked. It seems that after his escape from the Syracusan stone-quarry to which he had been consigned for failing- to praise the tragedies of tlie tyrant Dionysius^ Philoxenus of Cythera was sent for by his late patron from Tarentum where he now lived. He determined not to reply by ordinary letter., but took a roll of paper and merely inscribed in it a succession of O’s, thus indicating that he refused to return.1
Scholiast on Aristides:2 (1) After bis flight Dionysius wrote to Philoxenus urging him to return and promising that lie would find him a generous host. But he replied by a letter which contained nothing but a row of O’s, by which he meant;, ‘You are nothing to me, 1 don’t care, I -won't come to sucli as you. Go veep, go wail, go bang!’3—(2) Philoxenus of Cythera, after making liis escape from the stone-quarry to which the despot Dionysius had committed him for refusing to praise his tragedies, was living at Crotona in Italy, when Dionysius heard of it and requested him to return to Syracuse. Whereupon he took paper and wrote in the middle of the page a small O, and a larger one round it, and a still larger one round that—like this,4 and when he had filled the paper with concentric O’s sent the paper off to Dionysius as an emphatic and repeated f No/ Hence the proverb ‘The O of Philoxenus’ of emphatic denials. It is such a denial that Aristides
1 see below	2 cf. Plut. Tranq. 12, Apostol. 6. G8,
Diogen. 8. 54, App. Paroem. ">. 1G 3 the last word, os it
does not begin with 0, is either corrupt or an explanation of
the previous word ; in the latter case it may or may not be an interpolation 4 a figure in the mss
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φησίν.—άλλ’ οίμώζειν εκείνος εΧευθερως ηράφων αύτω· η ycip τοιαύτη άπαηόρευσις όμοιόν εστιν ώσπερ αν εί οίμωζε προς αυτόν εXεyεv.
Plut. J it. Acr. Al. fin. καί τί Βει τούτους Xiyeiv, οπού ΦιΧόξενος ο μεΧοποιός εν αποικία ΣικεΧικτ} κΧήρον μετασχών και βίου καλ οίκου ποΧΧήν ευπορίαν εχοντος, ορών Βε τρυφήν καί ήΒυπάθειαν καί άμουσίαν επιχωριάζουσαν, * Μά τούς θεούς/ ειπεν, ‘ εμε ταΰτα τάηαθά ούκ άποΧει, άΧλί iyco ταύτα·* καί καταλιπών ετεροις τον κΧήρον εξε-πΧευσεν.
Luc. Cal. 14 ενίοτε μεντοι καί ο άκροώμενος αυτός ύποβάΧΧει τής ΒιαβοΧής τας άφορμάς, καί προς τον εκείνου τρόπον οι κακοήθεις αυτοί άρμο-ζόμενοι εύστοχοϋσιν . . . ήν Βε ποιητικός ή καί επί τούτω μέγα φρονή, ‘ Μἀ Δία’ (φασι)' εχΧεύα-σε σου Φ ιΧόξενος τα επη κα\ Βιεσυρε καί άμετρα ειπεν αυτά καί κακοσύνθετα
Atli. 8. 352 c ζ>]Χωτής Βε <.Βιά~> των εύτρα-πεΧων λόγωυ τούτων ε^/ενετο ό Ίίτρατόνικος 'βιμωνίΒου του ποιητού, ώς φησιν '’Εύφορος εν Βευτερω Περί Ευρημάτων, φάσκων καί ΦιΧόξενον τον Κυθήρων περί τα ομοια εσπουΒακεναι.
Diog. Laert. 4. 6. 11	[π. ΆρκεσιΧάου]' προς
Α Χεξίνειόν1 τινα ΒιαΧεκτικόν, μή Βυνάμενον κατ αξίαν των ’ΑΧεξίνου τι Βιηηήσασθαι, το ΦιΧοξενω
1 Cas : mss ’Αλ<?ξΓνον
1 i.c. we are not to suppose that P. wrote the word οΐμνζε Mio hang !’	2 the point turns on the double meaning of
άπόκλυμ to destroy and to lose
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makes here.—His words ‘ Bade him go han«r with the utmost outspokenness ’ are to be explained thus : such a denial is as though lie said to him, ‘ Go hang! ’1
Plutarch Against Borrowing: Why give such instances when the lyric poet Philoxenus, having been assigned a farm in a Sicilian colony with plenty to live on and an excellent house, exclaimed when lie perceived luxury, soft living, and want of refinement to be general in that country, ‘ Such things shall not be my fate ; I’ll leave them to theirs/ 2 and so handed over the farm to another man and left the district.
Lucian On Xot Believing Slander too Readihj: Sometimes, however, the bearer himself provides the opportunity for the slander, and the ill-disposed succeed by accommodating themselves to bis temperament ... If he be poetically inclined and prides himself upon it they exclaim, f By Zeus, Philoxenus did scoff at your lines!—pulled them to pieces and said they were unmetrical and wrongly constructed.’
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In respect of such sallies of wit Stratonicus became an emulator of the poet Simonides, if we may believe Ephorus in the 2nd Book of his treatise On Inventions, where moreover he declares that Philoxenus of Cvthera had a similar bent.
Diogenes Laertius [on Arcesilaiis] : To a disputant of the school of Alexinus who was unable to give a proper account of some Argument of his master’s,
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προς τούς πΧινθιακούς πραχθεν εϊπεν εκείνος yap τα αυτού κακώς αΒοντας τούτους καταΧαβών αντος τάς πΧίνθους αυτών συνεπάτησεν είπών, Ω,ς ύμεΐς τα εμα Βιαφθείρετε Kciyco τα ύμετεραύ
Αρρ. Stob. FI. ii. 13. 86 [εκ τών Άριστωνύμου Ύομαρίων και Έωκράτονς]· ΦιΧόξενος ό μουσικός, ερωτηθείς τί μάΧιστα συνεργεί παιΒεία, είπε ‘ Χρόνος
Ibid. FI. Mon. 260 [εκ τών Δημοκρίτου, Έ,πικτητου, καί ετερων φιΧοσόφων, ποιητών καί ρητόρων]· Φιλό^ευο? παρηνει προτιμάν τών ηονεων τούς ΒιΒασκάΧους, οτι οί μεν yovεΐς τού ζην μόνον οί Βε ΒιΒάσκαΧοι τού καΧώς ζην αίτιοι ηεηόνασιν.
Suid. ΆντΓ/ενείΒης· Σατύρου Θηβαίος μουσικός, αύΧωΒος ΦιΧοζενου. οντος ύποΒημασι ΜιΧησίοις πρώτος εχρήσατο. καί κρόκωτον εν τώ Κωμαστη περιεβάΧΧετο ίμάτιον. εγραψε μεΧη.
Arist. Pol. 8. 7. 1342 b πάσα yap βακχεία καί πάσα η τοιαύτη κίνησις μάΧιστα τών opydvwv εστίν εν τοϊς αύΧοΐς, τών δ’ αρμονιών εν τοΐς Φρυ^/ιστί μεΧεσι Χαμβάνει ταύτα το πρεπον, οΐον ό οιθύραμβος όμοΧο^/ουμενως είναι Βοκεΐ Φpvyiov. καί τούτου ποΧΧα παραΒε'^ματα Xkyovaiv οί περί την σύνεσιν ταύτην αΧΧα τε καί Βιότι ΦιΧόξενος εyχειpήσaς εν τη Δωριστί ποιησαι Βιθύραμβον τούς Μύσους1 ούχ οΐός τ’ ην, άΧΧ* υπό της φύσεως αυτής εξεπεσεν εις την Φpυyιστί την προσήκονσαν αρμονίαν πάΧιν.
1 Schneider : mss μνθου$
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he told the story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. One day Philoxenus found the brickmakers singing a song of his own badly, and immediately trampled the bricks they were making underfoot, exclaiming, ‘ As you destroy things of mine, I destroy things of yours.’
Appendix to Stobaeus Anthology [from the Tracts of Aristonymus and from Socrates] : The musician Philoxenus, when asked what was the chief aid to education, replied ‘Time.’
The Same [from the works of Democritus. Epictetus, and other philosophers, poets and orators] : Philoxenus advised us to honour our teachers more than our parents, because our parents cause us to live but our teachers to live well.
Suidas Lexicon : Antigeneides :—Son of Satvrus ; of Thebes ; a musician : Philoxenus’ singer to the flute. He was the first to wear Milesian shoes; and in the Reveller he wore a yellow cloak. He wrote lyric poems.1
Aristotle Politics'. All revelry and all similar forms of excitement belong, of all instruments, to the flute, and receive their proper expression, of all the ‘modes/ in the Phrygian. Thus the Dithyramb appears to be admitted on all hands to be a Phrygian form ; and of this many proofs are offered by competent authorities, notably Philoxenus’ failure to compose his Dithyramb The Mysians in the Dorian inode; for lie was driven by the nature of the case to fall back on the appropriate mode, the Phrygian.
1 or wrote melodies ?
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Ath. 8. 341 a [ττ. 6ψοφάΓγων~\· καί Άνδροκύδης δ’ 6 Κυζικηνός ζω^/ράφος φίΧιχθυς ών, ως ιστορεί ΤΙόΧέμων, επί τοσούτον ηΧθεν ήδυπαθείας ως καλ τους ττερι την ΈκύΧλαν ιχθύς κατά σπονδήν ηράιψαι. περί δε ΦιΧοξένου τον Κυθηρίου διθυ-ραμβοποιού ΧΙάχων 6 κωμωδιοποιός τάδε γράφει'
'ΎττερβόΧη Χέ^/ουσι τον ΦιΧόξενον των διθυράμβων τον ποιητήν yeyovevat όψοφά^/ον. εϊτα πουΧυποδα πηχών δνεΐν εν ταΐς Έυρακούσαις ποτ αντ'ον άηοράσαι 5 και σκευάσαντα καταφα^μΐν οΧον σχεδόν πΧήν τής κεφαΧής. άΧόντα δ' υπό δυσπεψίας κακώς σφοδρά σχεϊν' εϊτα δ' ιατρού τινος προς αυτόν είσεΧθόντος, ος φαυΧως πάνυ όρων φερόμενον αυτόν εϊπεν ( Εί τί σοι 10 άνοικονόμητόν εστι, διατίθου ταχύ,
ΦιΧόξεν'· άποθανή yap ώρας έβδομης *— κάκεΐνος είπε' ‘Τἐλος· εχει τα πάντα μοι, ιατρέ,' φησί, ‘ και δεδιωκηται πάΧαΐ' τούς διθυράμβους συν θεοΐς καταΧιμπάνω 15 ήνδρωμένους καί πάιντας έστεφανωμένους· ονς άνατίθημι ταΐς εμαυτού συντρόφοις ΧΙούσαις, Άφροδίτην καί Διόνυσον επιτρόπους.
ταύθ' αί διαθήκαι διασαφονσιν. άΧΧ' επεϊ ό Τιμοθέου Χύάρων σχοΧάζειν ούκ εα 20 ούκ τής Νιόβης, χωρεΐν δε πορθμίδ’1 άναβοα, κάΧεΐ δε μοίρα νύχιος, ής κΧυειν χρεών, ΐν εχων άποτρέχω πάντα τάμαυτού κάτω τού πουΧύποδός μοι το κατάΧοιπον άπόδοτε,'
1 Cas: mss πορθμόν
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gourmets]: According to Polemon, the painter Androcydes ot' Cvzicus, who was a lover of fish, carried his luxury to such a pitch as to depict the fish swimming around his Scylla with the most careful accuracy. The love of fish shown by Philoxenus of Cvthera,1 the dithyramb-writer, is thus described by the comic poet Machon :
Philoxenus, maker of dithyrambs,
Was. so men say, a mighty epicure.
He bought at Syracuse a cuttle-fish
Two cubits long, which, duly dressed for table,
He ate, save for the headpiece, well-nigh whole ; Seized with an indigestion he fell sick ;
The doctor came, saw he was in sad case,
And cried, f If your estate needs ordering.
Order it quickly; at an hour past noon You’ll die.’ ‘All's done/ says he, ‘all’s long been done.
Mv dithyrambs, praise to Heaven, I bequeath Full-grown and wreathed ;2 them I do entrust 3 To the Muses, my milk-sisters, to be Awards Of Aphrodite and Dionysus ; such Is my last will and testament. But now Since Charon from Timothers’ Xiobc Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts ‘‘Come,
The ferry waits! ” 4 and dark imperious Fate Calls me—O. that I may trot off, my friends,
With all I have, give me my cuttle-ends ! ’
1 there is confusion between the P.’s here and prob. also in Machon, who flourished at Alexandria 300-260 b.o. 2 double meaning, * prize-winners * and ‘entitled to dine as ephebi,’ i.e. over IS, cf. Anacr. 45	3 with secondary
meaning ‘dedicate’ * lit. has room
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καν άλλω 8ε μερει φησί'
Φιλόξενός ποθ\ ώς Χεγουσ9, 6 Κυθήριος ηύξατο τριών σχεΐν τον Xdpvyya πήχεων,
‘ όπως καταπίνω * φησίν ‘ ὅτι πΧειστον χρόνον καί πάνθ' άμα μοι τα βρώμαθ ’ ή8ονήν ποιή.'
και Αιογενης 8ε ό κύων ώμον πολύπο8α καταφανών €7τιθέμενης αύτώ τής γαστρός άπεθανε. περί 8ε του Φιλο|Ἑυον καϊ ό παρω8ός Έ,ώπατρος λἐγωυ φησί·
8ισσαΐς yap εν μεσαισιν Ιχθύων φοραΐς ήσται τον Λΐτνης ες μέσον Χεύσσων σκοπόν.
Polyb. 4. 20- 8 ταυτα yap πάσίν εστι ννώριμα καϊ συνήθη, διότι σχε8όν παρά μόνοις Άρκάσι πρώτον μεν οί παϊ8ες εκ νηπίων α8ειν εθίζονται κατά νόμους τούς ύμνους και παιάνας οϊς έκαστοι κατά τα πάτρια τούς επιχωρίους ήρωας και θεούς ύμνούσι· μετά 8ε ταυτα τούς Φιλόξενου καϊ Τιμοθέου νόμους μανθάνοντες πολλή φιλοτιμία χορεύουσι κατ’ ενιαυτόν τοΐς Αιονυσιακοΐς αύλη-ταΐς εν τοΐς θεάτροις, οί μεν παΐ8ες τούς παι8ικούς ά^/ώνας οί 8ε νεανίσκοι τούς τών άν8ρών Xεyo-μενους· ομοίως γε μήν καϊ παρ’ οΧον τον βίον τάς 8ιayωyάς1 τάς εν ταΐς συνουσίαις ούχ ούτω ποιούνται 8ιά τών επείσακτων ακροαμάτων ώς· δι αυτών άνά μέρος αί8ειν άλλήλοις προστάττοντες.
Ath. 14. 643 d ταυτα και ό Κυθήριος Φιλόξενος· ον επαινών \\ντιφάνης εν τώ Ύpιτayωvιστή φησι·
1 Schweigh : mss aywyas
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And in another part he says :
Philoxenus, they say, he of Cvthera
Wished tliat his throat had been tliree cubits long,
To make his drinking last as long ’s could be
And all his victuals give him equal joy.
And Diogenes the Cynic died of an over-loaded stomach 1 from eating a cuttle-fish raw. Of Philoxenus Sopater the parodist writes as follows :
For in between two feasts of fish lie sits
And gazes straight into the side of Etna.2
Polybius Histories: It is a matter of common knowledge that the Arcadian system is almost unique. In Arcadia the children are by la-\v taught first to sing the hymns and paeans with which each community according to its custom honours the heroes and Gods. Later they learn the * nomes ’ of Philoxenus and Timotheus and dance them in keen competition every year for the Dionysiac flute-players in the theatres, the boys competing in the children’s contests and the young men in what are called the men’s contests. Nay, in like manner at «all times when they dine together they rather call upon each member of the company for his song than employ professional musicians to entertain them.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: So far Philoxenus of Cythera,3 whom Antiphanes 4 in his Third Actor
1 or of a gastric upset ? cf. Diog. Laert. G. 2. 76	2 i.e.
sits doing nothing till it is time for the next meal 3 this description of the poet is prob. correct for what follows but not for the Banquet which precedes 4 c. 407-333 b.c.
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ποΧυ γ earl πάντων των ποιητών διάφορος ό Φιλόξενος, πρώτιστα μεν yap όνόμασιν ιδίοισι και καινοΐσι1 χρήται πανταχον* επειτα τα μόΧη μεταβοΧαΐς καί χρώμασιν ο ώς ευ κεκραται. θεός εν άνθρώποισιν ην εκείνος ειδώς την άΧηθώς μουσικήν οι νυν Βε κισσόπΧεκτα και κρηναία και άνθεσιπότατα μεΧεα μεΧεοις όνόμασιν ποιούσιν εμπΧεκοντες αΧΧότρια μεΧη.
ΦΙΑΟΞΕΧΟΤ ΤΟΤ ΚΎΘΗΡΙΟΤ ΔΙΘΥΡΑΜΒΩΝ
1—11 Κνκλωψ ή Γαλάτεια 2
Ath. 1. 6ς Φαινίας δε φησιν ότι Φιλόξενος δ Κυθήριος ποιητης, περιπαθής tcv τοίς υφοις, δείπνων ποτέ παρά Διονυσία·, ως είδεν εκείνω μεν με*γάλην τρΓγλαν παρατεθείσαν εαυτω δε μικράν, άναλαβών αυτήν εις τάς χεΐρας προς τό ους προσηνεγκε. πυθο-μενου δε του Διονυσίου τινος ενεκεν τούτο ποιεί, είπεν δ Φιλόξενος υτι γράώων την Γαλάτειαν βούλοιτό τινα παρ' εκείνης των κατά Κηρία πυθεσθαι· την δε ηρωτωμενην άποκεκρίσθαι διότι νεωτερα άλοίη· διό μη παρακολουθείν την δε τω Διονυσίφ παρατεθείσαν πρεσβυτέραν ονσαν είδε ναι πάντα σαφώς & βούλεται μαθείν. τδν ούν Διονύσιον “γελάσαντα άποστείλαι αύτω την τρίγλαν τήν παρα-κειμενην αντέρ. συνεμεθυε δε τω Φιλοξενψ ήδεως δ Διονύσιος, επε'ι δε την ερωμένην Γαλάτειαν εφωράθη διαφθείρων, εις τάς λατομίας ενεβληθη· εν αΤς ποιων τον Κύκλωπα συνεθηκε τον μύθον εϊς το περί αυτόν -γενόμενον πάθος, τδν μεν Διονύσιον Κύκλωπα ύποστησάμενος, την δ’ αύλητρίδα (Γαλάτειαν^ Γαλάτειαν, εαυτόν δ 'Οδυσσέα.
1 Grot: mss κοινοίσι:	Cas. κού κοινοίσι, peril, rightly
2	cf. Arist. Pud. 2 (Timoth. 10)
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praises as follows : f The poet Philoxenus stands in a class by himself. In the first place lie uses new Avords of his own everywhere. Secondly, how well lie mingles his music with changes of time and key ! H e was a God among men ; for lie knew what true music is. As for the poets of to-day, setting other men’s tunes to their miserable words they write ivy-wreathed, fountain-clear, fiower-hovering, but miserable, stuff.’
See also Plut. Alex. 8 (above, p. 272), A el. Χ.Λ. 2, 11,, Tz. ap. Cram. Λ.Ο. 3. 334. Sell. Theocr. 4. 31, Paus. 1. 2. 3.
THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF CYTHERA
1-11 Cyclops or Gat atea
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Phaenias, the poet Philoxenus of Cytliora, λ\ ho loved a good dinner, supping one day with Dionysius and observing that the prince was served with a large mullet and himself with a small one, took his mullet up and put it to his ear. When Dionysius asked why he did so. he replied that being engaged on his Galatea he wanted his fish to give him news of Xereus’ country, and that she had answered ‘ I have been caught too young to understand it; Dionysius' mullet is older and can give you all information.’ Whereupon the prince burst out laughing and sent him his own fish. It seems that Philoxenus was one of Dionysius’ favourite bottle-companions, and when he was caught one day in the arms of his patron’s mistress Galatea, he was committed to the stone-quarry. And it was there that he composed the Cyclops story to fit to his own history, modelling his Cyclops on Dionysius, his nymph Galatea on Galatea the flute-player, ami Odysseus on himself.
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Ael. V.H. 1*2. 44 al εν Σικελία λιθοτομίαι περί τas 'Επιπολάς ήσαν, σταδίου μήκος, το εύρος όνο πλίθραν, ήσαν 5e έν αυταίς του χρόνου τοσοντον διατρίφαντες άνθρωποι is καϊ γεγαμηκέναι εκεί καί παιδοποιήσαι. καί τινες των παίδων εκείνων μηδεπώποτε πόλιν ιδόντες, ότε ές Συρακούσας ήλθον καί εϊδον 1ίππους ύπεζευγμένους και βοαΊς ελαυνομενους, εφευγον βοώντες· τ£> δε κάλλιστον των εκεί σπηλαίων επώνυμον ήν Φιλόξενου του ποιητοΰ, εν φ φασ'ι διατριβών τον Κύκλωπα ειργάσατο των έαυτοΰ μελών τδ κάλλιστον, παρ’ ούδέν θέμενος τήν εκ Διονυσίου τιμωρίαν καί καταδίκην, άλλ’ εν αυτή τη συμφορά μουσουργών.1
Hermesian. ap. Ath. 13. 598 e [κατάλ<>705 ερωτικών]· άνδρα δε τον Κυθέρηθεν, bv έθρεψαντό τ' 'Αθήναι 2 j Βάκχου καί λωτον πιστότατον ταμίην | Μοήσαι? παιδέυσαν τε,Ζ Φιλόξενον, οία τιναχθεις | ’Ορτυγίη 4ταύτης ήλθε δια πτόλεως, ] γινώσκεις άγουσα5 μέγαν πόθον bv Γαλατείη β [ αυτοίς μηλείοις θήκαθ' ύπδ προπόλοις.7
Sch. Theocr. 6. 1 Αοΰρίς φησι διά την ευβοσίαν των θρεμμάτων καί του γάλακτος πολυπλήθειαν τδν Πολύφημον ίδρύσασθαι ιερόν παρά τη Α*τνη Γαλατειας- Φιλόξενου δέ τδν Κυθήριον, επι-δημησαντα καϊ μη δυνάμενον επινοήσαι την αιτίαν, άναπλάσαι ώε υτι Πολύφημος ήρα τής Γαλατείας.
Did. ad Dem. Phil, xi Perl. Klass. hxte i. p. 59 τδν μεν εκ Μακεδονίας δρμώμενον ούτως είναι φιλοκίνδυνον, ώσθ' υπέρ τον μείζω ποιήσαι την αρχήν κατατετρώσθαι παν τδ σώμα τοΊε πόλε-μίοις μαχόμενον—. . περ] μέν γαρ την Μεθώνης πολιορκίαν τδν δεξιδν οφθαλμδν έξεκόπη τοξεύματι πληγείς, έν φ τα μηχανώματα . . έφεώρα ... τα μέν γαρ περί των αυλητών δμολογεΐται καί παρά Μαρσνα, διότι σνντελονντι μουσικούς αγώνας αύτψ μικρδν επάνω τής συμφοράς κατά δαίμονα συνέβη τδν Κύκλωπα πάντας αυλήσαι, Άντιγενείδην μέν τδν Φιλοξένου, Χρυσόγονον δέ τδν Στησιχόρου. Τιμόθεον δέ τδν Οϊνιάδου.
1 mss add δ Φιλόξενος	2 bv έθρ. Herm : mss άνεθρ.:
τ' Άθ. Ε: mss τιθήναι	3 Μουσαίε Schn : mss -σαι :
παιδέυσαν τε Ivaib :	mss -θέντα	4 Couat :	mss ώρυγή
5	Dalecamp-Ruhnk : mss -κει καί ουσαν 6 Weston: mss -ης 7 El mss πρόγονοις
1 Colophon ? on his way to Ephesus where he died ’ 2 the sea-nymph G. according to some versions of her story
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Aelian Miscellanies : The Sicilian stone-quarries were situated near Epipolae, and measured two hundred yards by sixty. Some of the prisoners they contained had been there so long that they had married and got children within them, and among these were not a few who having never set eyes on a town were so amazed when they went into Syracuse and saw teams of horses driven by shouting drivers that they fled shrieking away. The best of the caves in the quarries was known as that of the poet Philoxenus, being the quarters in which he snapped his fingers at the punishment meted out to him by Dionysius, and so effectively courted the Muse in the midst of his sufferings as to compose in that prison his finest lyric poem The Cyclops.
Hermesianax Lcovtium [from a catalogue of love-affairs]: And the man from Cythera, whom Athens nursed and bred to be the Muses’ most loyal steward of Bacchus and the flute, to wit Philoxenus, well thou knowest, Leontium, what was the wound he suffered at Ortygia ere he passed through this city,1 for thou wottest of the great love wherewith Galatea inspired e’en her sheep-attendants.2
Scholiast on Theocritus : According to Duns, Polyphemus built a temple to Galatea on the side of Etna because of the excellent pasturage and the abundant supply of milk, but Philoxenus of Cythera, living there and so being unable to give a fictitious reason like that, made Polyphemus the lover of Galatea.
Didymus on Demosthenes:	£ The man who came from
Macedonia was so willing to take risks that in his desire to extend his rule he became maimed for life in battle against his enemies ’:—. . It was at the siege of Methone that Philip lost his right eye by an arrow while he Avas inspecting the siege-engines. . . The story of the fluteplayer is accepted, among other historians, by Marsyas. It seems that at a musical competition held by Philip a short time before the loss of his eye, all the competing fluteplayers, by a strange coincidence, performed the Cyclops, Antigeneides that of Philoxenus, Chrysogonus that of Stesicliorus, and Timotheus that of Oeniades.
was a shepherdess ; the sheep of this CJ. Avere the courtiers, including P., of her royal lover Dionysius (see above)
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2
Ath. 15, 692 d επεϊ δ’ ένταΰθα τού λόγου έσμέν,
Έ,νμβαλουμαί τι μἐλο? νμΐν εις ’Έρωτα,
κατά Toy Κιιθήριον ποιητήν.
3, 4
Ar. Plxit. 290 ΚΑΡΙΠΝ. καϊ μην έγω βουλήσομαι θρεττανελδ τδν Κύκλωπα | μιμούμενος καϊ τοϊν ποδοΐν ωδϊ παρενσαλεύων | υμάς άγειν. | άλλ5 εΐα τέκεα θαμίν’ έραναβοωντες j βληχώμενοί τε προβατίων αιγων τε κιναβρώντων μέλη | επεσθ’ άπεφωλημένοι· τράγοι δ’ άκρατιείσθε.
Sch. ad loc. (α/) θρεττανελό τδν Κύκλωπα’ . . . τούτο δέ εκ Κύκλωπος Φιλόξενου έστί’ πεποίηκε yap οντος τδν Κύκλωπα κιθαρίζοντα . . . διασύρει δ'ε Φιλόξενον τδν TpayiK0v, &s εισήγaye κιθαρίζοντα τδν Πολύσημον, τδ δέ
θρεττανελό
πoibv μέλος καϊ κρουμάτ,όν εστι· τδ δέ
άΧλ’ ela τεκεα θαμίν €Ίταναβοώντες
εκ τον Κύκλωπος Φιλόξενου έστί. Φιλόξενον τδν διθυραμβοποιδν διασύρει, ι. έγραψε τδν έρωτα του Κύκλωπος τδν έπϊ τη Γαλατεία· είτα κιθάρας ήχον μιμούμενος εν τφ συγγράμματι, τοϋτό ψησι τδ ρήμα θρεττανελό. εκεί yap εισάγει τδν Κύκλωπα κιθαρίζοντα καϊ έρεθίζοντα την Γαλάτειαν.— (8') ό Φιλόξενος 6 διθυραμβοποιδς εν Σικελία ήν παρά Διονυσίφ. λέγουσι δέ υτι ποτέ Γαλατεία τίνϊ παλλακίδι Διονυσίου προσέβαλε· καϊ μαθων Α ονύσιος έξώρισεν αύτδν είς λατομίαν, φυγών δέ έκείθεν ήλθεν εις τά υρη των Κυθήρων καϊ εκεί δράμα την Γαλατη'αν έποίησεν, εν φ εϊσήνεγκε τδν Κύκλωπα έρώντα τής Γαλατείας, τοϋτο Se αίνιττόμενος είς Διονύσιον άπείκασε γάρ αύτδν τφ Κύκλωπι, έπεϊ καϊ αύτδς δ Διονύσιος ούκ ωξυδόρκει.
1 of. 6. 271 b, Paroem. Gr. 2. 453, Plat. Symp. 185 c, Dion. Hal. Comp. 1.6	2 cf. Suid. θρεττανελό, Ael. V.H. 12. 44
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2 1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now that our conversation has reached this point,
A song will I contribute to my love of you,
in the words of the poet of Cythera.
3, 1 2
Aristophanes Plutus: Carion : Yes, I’ll lead you with the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling and a criss-cross swing of the legs like this. Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multitudinous, chanting the bleats of sheep and malodorous goats, all rampant and gay, and you shall break your fast like he-goats.
Scholiast on the passage : (1) ‘ The Cyclops’ ting-a-ling: . . this comes from the Cyclops of Philoxenus, who makes the Cyclops play the lyre . . . He is parodying Philoxenus the tragedy-writer, who introduced Polyphemus playing the lyre. The -word
ting-a-ling
is a sort of musical phrase and is instrumental rather than vocal. The words
Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multitudinous
are from the Cyclops of Philoxenus. Philoxenus is parodied, the dithyramb-writer who wrote about the love of the Cyclops for Galatea ; and he imitates the sound of the lyre in his book with the word 0ρ6τταν6λό or ting-a-ling. For he introduces the Cyclops playing the lyre in order to win Galatea's affection.—(2) Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer was with Dionysius in Sicily. It is said that he once seduced a woman called Galatea who was Dionysius' mistress, and when he learnt of it Dionysius consigned him to the stone-quarry. Escaping thence he retired to the highlands of Cythera and there composed a drama called Galatea, in which he made the Cyclops Galatea’s lover, thus hinting at Dionysius, whom he likened to the Cyclops, because Dionysius’ sight, like his, was not of the best.
c c 2
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5
Ar. Pint. 296	X0P02. ήμ€Ϊς δέ y αϋ ζητήσομ€ν θρβττανβλδ
rbv Κύκλωπα βληχώμενοι, σε τουτονϊ πινώντα καταλαβόντ€ς |
πήραν εχοντα Χάχανά τ aypia δροσερά
κραιπαλών τα | ήγοΰμςνον τοι s προβατίοις, \ eiK7} δε καταδαρθόντα που I μύγαν λαβόντες ήμμένον σφηκίσκον έκτυφλώσαι.
Sell, ad loc. πήραν έχοντα- {α) Φιλόξενου 4στΙ παρηγμένον καί τούτο το βητόν . . . (β') 4ντανθα δ ποιητής παιγνιωδώς 4πιφέρει τα του Φιλόξενου eΙπόντος πήραν βαστάζίΐν τδν Κύκλωπα κα\ λάχανα 4σθίειν. ούτω γαρ πεποίηκ€ rbv του Κνκλωπος υποκριτήν els τήν σκηνήν €ΐσαγόμ€νον. 4μνήσθη 5e τής τυφλώσεως, ώs οϋσης 4ν τψ ποιήματι . . .
6
Sch. Theocr. 11. 1	... καί Φιλόζενος τbv Κύκλωπα ποιεί
παραμυθούμενον εαυτδν 4π\ τ φ τής Γaλaτeίas έρωτι καί 4ντελλό· μevov τοΐς δελφΊσιν όπως άπαγγείλωσιν αυτή, οτι ταΊς Μούσαις τδν έρωτα άκεΐται.
Plut. Q. Cunv. 1. 5 εζητεΐτο παρα Ίοτσίψ οπού καί τ bv Κύκλωπα
μούσαν ευφώνοίς Ιάσθαι
φησ) τον ίρωτα Φιλόξενος.
Diogen. 7. 82
πυρ επί δαΧον εΧθόν
4π\ των ταχέως γινομένων· άπδ τού Κυκλωπος ή μεταφορχ.
8
iVth. 13. 564 e [π. epu'Tos]· δ δέ τού Κυθηριου Φιλοζένου Κύκλωφ, 4ρών τής Γαλατε'ιας και 4παινών αυτής τb κάλλος,
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5
Aristophanes Plutvs {continual): Chorus: But bleating the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling, we will find you, my friend, keeping your sheep all tlirly and drunken
Avith a scrip full of dewy wild potherbs,
and when you’ve just dropped off to sleep we'll take a great burning skewer and try to put your eyes out.
Scholiast on, the passage : ‘ With a scrip ’:—(1 This phrase also comes from Philoxenus ; (2) here the poet playfully attacks Philoxenus' poem where he makes the Cyclops carry a scrip or wallet and eai potherbs. For that is how he dresses the man who acts the Cyclops. And Aristophanes mentions the blinding, because it is found in the λ\ ογΚ of Philoxenus . . .
6
Scholiast on Theocritus: And Philoxenus makes the Cyclops console himself for his love of Galatea and order the dolphins to take word to her that he is assuaging the pain of love with the Muses.
Plutarch Dinner-table Problems·. Sossius was asked in what passage Philoxenus says that the Cyclops
tries to heal with the tuneful Muses
the pains of love.1
7
Diogenian Proverbs:
the wood took fire ;
a saying used of things that take place rapidly ; the metaphor comes from the Cyclops.
8	2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: The Cyclops of Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with Galatea and praising
1 cf, Philod. Mas. 80. 15. 9 K * cf. Eust. 1558. 15
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προμαντευόμενος ττ)ν tύφλωσιν πάντα μάλλον αυτής επαινεί fj των οφθαλμών μνημονεύει, λίγων ωδε·
ω καλλιττ ρόσωπε χρνσεοβόστρυγε Γαλάτεια χαριτόφωνε, θάλος1 Έρώτωυ
9
Zenob. δ. 45
ο'ίω μ’ ο δαίμων τερατι συ^καθειρξεν
ίπΙ των δνσανασχετούντων επί τινι δυσχερεΐ πράγματι λεγεται η παροιμία. Κυκλωφ yap εστι δράμα Φιλοξενου του ποιητου, εν φ δ Όδυσσευς περισχεθεις τ<? του Κύκλωπος σπηλαίψ λίγα' 'Ο’ίω’ κτλ.
εθυσας· άντιθύστρ
τούτο παρά Φιλοξενιρ δ Κυκλωψ λίγα πρός τόν Όδυσσία. άπε-δίχοντο2 γαρ τό ‘ ίνθα δε πυρ κβάντες εθΰσαμεν' (Od. 9. 231) παρά τφ ποιητη είρησθαι «ττί των άρνων, ούχϊ δε τό επεθυμιάσα/.ιεν3 νοάσθαι.
Sch. II. 9. 219 τ) διπλή οτι θυσαι ου σφάξαι, ώς δ Τιμόθεος ύπίλαβεν καϊ Φιλόξενος, ομοίως τη ημετίριχ. συνήθεια, άλλα θυμιάσαι, καί οτι θυηλάς τάς επιθυομίνας άπαρχάς.
11
Synes. Ερ. 121	’Αναστασίψ· ’Οδυσσευς επειθε Πολνφημον
διαφεΐναι αυτδν εκ του σπηλαίου· ' Γόης γαρ είμι κα\ εις καιρόν
1 Eust. omits Γαλ. (so Wil.) θάλος Β: mss κάλλος 2 mss άπεκδίχονται 3 Β-Ε : mss άπεθΰσαμεν
1 cf. Diogen. 7. 19, Apostol. 12. 52, Ars. 379 a ref. to
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her beauty, foresees his blinding and takes great care to praise her for everything except her ej’es, thus :
O Galatea of the lovely face, of the golden hair, of the delightful voice, scion of the Loves
9	1
Zenobius Proverbs:
With what a portent hath Heaven imprisoned me !2
The proverb is used of those who are much perturbed at some unpleasant event. The Cyclops is a drama of the poet Philoxenus in which these words are used by Odysseus when he is shut into the Cyclops’ cave.
10 3
Suidas Lexicon :
You sacrificed others; you shall be sacrificed yourself.
This is said by the Cyclops to Odysseus in Philoxenus. It seems that they took Homer’s words ‘ then we kindled fire and sacrificed ’ to be said of the lambs and not to mean merely ‘to offer firstlings.’
Scholiast on the Iliad'. The mark is because θνσαι ‘to sacrifice’ is not σψά,ξαι ‘to immolate5 as Timotheus and Philoxenus took it in our present usual sense, but ‘ to make offering’ simply, and because by Θυη\α1 are meant the offered firstlings.
II4
Synesius Letters 121 : ToAnaatasius : Odysseus was trying to persuade Polyphemus to let him out of the cave—‘For a
the size of the stone at the mouth of the cave 3 cf. Parocm. Gr. App. 2. 10, Zon. 625	4 it is thought likely that this
letter is based ultimately on Philoxenus’ Cyclops
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άν σοι παρείην ουκ εύτυχούντι τοι els τόν βαλάττιον έρωτα- άλλ’ iyx τοι κα'ι επωδάς οΐδα καί καταδέσμους καί ερωτικάs κaτavάyκaς, αις ουκ εϊκύς άντισχεΊν ουδέ προς βραχύ την Γαλάτειαν, μόνον ύπόστηθι συ την θύραν άποκινήσαι (μάλλον δβ τόν θυρεόν τούτον· εμο'ι μεν -γαρ καί άκρωτήριον είναι φαίνεται), iycx δε επανήξω σοι θάττον η λόyos την πα?δα κaτεpyaσάμεvoς^ τί λ^ω κaτερyaσά-μενος; αυτήν εκείνην άποφανώ σοι δεύρο πολλαύς ϊύ ξι yεvoμέvηv ayayuiuv- και δεησεταί σου καί άντιβολήσει- συ δ’ άκκιή και κατειρωνεύση. άταρ μεταξύ με τι καί τοιούτον εθραξε, μή των κωδίων δ ypaaos άηδής γένηται κόρη τρυφώση κα\ λουομεντ) τής ημέρας πολλάκις' καλόν ουν εΐ πάντα εύθετήσας, εκκορήσειάς τε καί εκπλυνε?ς και ενθυμιάσειας τ6 δωμάτιον' ετι δέ κάλλιαν, εΐ καί στεφάνους παρασκευάσαιο κιττού τε καί μίλακος, οΐs σαυτόν τε καί τά παιδικά άναδήσαιο’ άλλα τί διατρίβεις ; ουκ εχχειρεΐς ήδη τη θύρα * προς ουν ταντα δ Πολύφημος εξεκά^/χασέ τε οσον εδύνατο μεγιστον και τω χεΊρε εκρότησε· καί δ μεν ’θδνσσενς ψετο αυτόν υπό χαρμονής ούκ εχειν ότι εαυτω χρήσαιτο κατελπίσαντα των παιδικών περιέσεσθαι. δ δε, ύπoyεvειάσaς αυτόν,	Ουτι,’ εφη,
‘ δριμύτατον άνθρώπιον εοικας είναι καί iyκατατετριμμένον εν πpάyμσ.σιv’ άλλο μέντοι τι ποίκιλλε’ ενθενδε yάp ουκ αποδράσειςf δ μεν ουν :Οδνσσεύς (ήδικεΐτο yάρ όντως) εμελλεν &ρα τής πavoυpyίaς δνήσεσθαι. σε δε, Κύκλωπα μεν όντα τή τολμή, Σίσυφον δε το?ς iyχειρήμασι, δίκη μετήλθε καί νόμος καθεύρξεν,1 ων μή ποτέ συ καταγελάσειας. ει δε δε? πάντως ύπερέχειν τε των νόμων, αλλά μή ^ω^ε εϊην δ παραλΰων αυτούς καί τάς θύρας καταρρηγνύς του επί το?ς δεσμχταις οικήματος. . . .
12 2ῖνο9 (?)
Hesych. μεσαύχενες· ’Αριστοφάνης φησί’ i μεσαυχένας νέκυας ασκούς.’2 διά του μ3 yραπτευν μεσαύχενες οτι μέσον αυχένα ασκού πιεζει ο περιεβάλλοντο σχοινίον. παρψδει 4 δε τά εν Φιλόξενου 2ύρφ.5 ενιοι δέ διά του δ γράφουσι δεσαύχενες καί (βυσαύχενες]>6 οΐ» καλώς.
1 cf. fr. 9	2 Dobr: ms άσωτους	3 Dobr : ms σ
4	Dobr.— B: ms αυτού πεζε? παρεβάλλοντο τύ σχ. τpayωδέι
5	1Β sugg. 2ατύρφ 6 Β, cf. Poll. 2. 136, Xenarch. ap. Ath.
2. 03 f.
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wizard am I, Λνΐιο may prove a welcome aid to thee in thy so unsuccessful sea love-making. I know incantations and binding charms and philtres which Galatea can hardly withstand even for a little while. Only do thou engage to move the door aside—or rather this doorstone, which seemeth to me a very promontory—and I will subdue the maid and rejoin thee quicker than the saying of it. Subdue ? nay, I will show thee herself lured hither by many a charm ; ami she shall be thy suppliant, and thou shalt play coy dissembler. Yet this much giveth me thought, lest the smell of the goat in the fleeces disturb a maid that lives softly and washeth herself many times a day. It were well then that thou shouklst both put all in order and sweep and wash and fumigate thy chamber, and better still if thou preparedst crowns of ivy and woodbine to crown thyself and thy love withal. 0 why tamest thou ? puttest thou not thy hand e'en now to the door ? ’ At this Polyphemus burst out laughing his very loudest and clapped his hands together; and Odysseus thought he was in transports of joy at the expectation that his love should be his. But Polyphemus ontr chucked hiru under the chin and said 1 Xoman, thou seenrst to be a mighty shrewd manikin and well versed in the affairs of life ; but now thou must fain broider thee a different robe, for from this place thou shalt not escape.’ Odysseus, who was truly being wronged, was in the event, we know, to get the advantage in knaver}’. But you, who are a Cyclops in strength and a Sisyphus in attempt, are caught by Justice and held fast b}T Law, both of which you perhaps despise. Yet if you must overcome the laws altogether, I only hope I may not be the one to undo them and break down the door of the prisoner’s hold . . .
12 1 The Syrian (?)
Hesychius Glossary : μεσαυχςπς ‘ Mid-necked ’:—Aristophanes says ‘wineskins, those mid-necked corpses.’ It is to be written so with the letter μ, μςσαύχςνςς, because the cord tied round it squeezes the neck of the wineskin in the middle. He is paroctring the phrases of Philoxenus in the Syrian. Some authorities, however, write it with the 5, δασ-αύχαςς ‘tie-necked’ and also <in the form βυσανχειες ‘bung-neckedbut incorrectly.
1 οϊ. Σ.Μ. 258. 29
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13 2 'Υμέναιος
Atll. 1. 5 e \π. δφοφα-γίας]· τα δ’ αυτά καί περί του Κυθηρίου Φιλόξενου ίστορονσι .	. Κλέαρχος δέ φησι Φιλόξενον προλουό-
μενον εν τη πατρίδι καί άλλαις πόλεσι περιέρχεσθαι ταυ οικίας ακολουθούν των αύτω παίδων φερόντων έλαιον οίνον -γάρον ύξος καί άλλα ήδύσματα' επειτα εϊσιόντα είς τας αλλοτρίας οικίας τά έφόμενα τοΊς αλλοις ά'ρτύειν έμβάλλοντα ων έστί χρεία, καθ' ούτως εις εαυτόν κύφαντα εύωχεΐσθαι. οντος εις "Έφεσον κατα-πλεύσας ευρών την όφοπωλιδα κενήν επύθετο την αϊτίαν καί μαθων οτι παν εις γάμους συνηγόρασται λουσάμενος τταρην άκλητος is τόν νυμφίον. κα'ι μετά τό δεΐπνον ασας υμέναιον ού η αρχή
Γάμ€, θεών λαμπρότατε
πάντας εφυχα-γώγησεν ήν δε διθυραμβοποιός. και ό νυμφίος ‘Φιλόξενε’ είπε, ‘ καϊ ανριον ωδε δειπνήσεις·’ καί δ Φιλόξενος **Αν υφον’ ίφη ‘μη πωλή τις.’
U
Ibid. 2. 35 d [π. οίνου] δ δε Κυθήριος Φιλόξενος λέγει· είρειτα? οίνος ττάμφωνος
1 δ
Antig. Car. Hist. Mir. 127 οί Δελφοί δ'ε λέγουσιν ότι εν τψ Παρνάστω κατά τινας χρόνους τι) Κωρνκιον φαίνεσθαι χρυσοειδές. διο καί τίν Φιλόξενον ουδείς άν ε'ικονολογεϊν είποι λέγονθ' ούτως·
αυτοί yap δώ ΠαρυασσοΟ χρυσορόφου Νυμφίων €ισω θαλάμου1
1 Ε: mss χρυσορόφων Ν. e. θαλάμων: Wil. χρυσορόφων νυμφαίων είσω θαλάμων
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13 1 Epithalamy
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gluttony]: The same story 2 is told of Philoxenus of Cythera . . . According to Clearchus, whether at home or abroad Philoxenus used to take a bath and then visit other people's houses accompanied by slaves carrying oil, wine, caviare, vinegar and other kinds of seasoning, dress with the required seasoning whatever was cooking for the owners, and then sink down exhausted and make a good meal on the spot. It λναβ Philoxenus who on hie arrival at Ephesus found the fishmonger's empty, and being informed, when he asked the reason, that all the fish had been bought up for a wedding, took a bath and went uninvited to the bridegroom’s. AVhen supper was over he sang—he Mas a dithyramb-writer—a wedding-song, that which begins
O Marriage, most famous of Gods,
and captivated all hearts. When the bridegroom said ‘ You must sup here to-morrow too, Philoxenus,’ he rejoined ‘ I will, if the good things aren’t sold meanwhile.’
14®
The Same [on wine]: Compare Philoxenus of Cythera : fair-flowing musical wine
15
Antigonus of Carvstus Marvels : According to the Delphi-ans, at certain times the Corvcian cave on Mount Parnassus shines like gold. And so we must not suppose Philoxenus to be speaking metaphorically when lie says :
They themselves over Parnassus into the gold-roofed chamber of the Nymphs . . .
1 this and other lyrics of various types may have formed an appendix to the Dithyrambs 2 see on Philox Etyx. p. 346	3 cf. Eust. 1770. 9
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16
Ath. 10. 446 a [7Τ. οίνου]' ό αντος φησιν 'Αντιφάνης εν τψ Τραυματίγ , . παραδίδου δ' έξης εμο\ | τbv
apKeaiyviov
ως εφασκ Ευριπίδης. I —Β. Ευριπίδης yap τοντ' εφασκεν;—Α. άλλα τίς ; I —Β. Φιλόξενος δήπουθεν. —Α. οϋθεν διαφέρει, | ώ ’τάν' έλεγχεις μ' ενεκα συλλαβής μιας.’
17
Theoplir. dc Ventis 3S [π. Ζέφυρου] : πνεΐ δ’ ενιαχού μεν χειμέριος, οθεν κα\ ό ποιητης δυσαη πpoσηyόpευσεv, ενιαχού δε μέτριας και μαλακών, διδ κα'ι Φιλόξενος
ahelav
αύτοΰ πεποίηκε την πνοήν.
18
Plin. Η.Ν. 37. 31 Phaethontis fulraine icti sorores luctu mutatas in arbores populos lacrimis elect rum omnibus annis fundere iuxta Eridanum amnem, quern Padum vocamus, et electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus sit Elector, plurimi poetae dixere, primique, ut arbitror, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrus, Xicander.
19
Ar. Nub. 335 2ΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗ2 κα\ 2ΩΚΡΑΤΗ2* 2T. ταΰτ’ &p* 4ποίονν vypav Nεφελΐιν στρεπταίγλαν δάϊον όρμάν, J πλοκάμους θ' εκατογκεφάλα Τυψω πρημαινονσας τε θύελλας, | εΐτ' αέριας, διεράς, γαμψούς οιωνούς αερονηχεΐς, | όμβρους θ' νδάτων δροσεράν Νεφελάν* είτ άντ’ αυτών κατεπινον | κεστράν τεμάχη μεγαλάν άγαθάν κρεα τ' όρνίθεια κιχηλάν.
1 there may be some hidden joke here besides the exaggeration 396
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16
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]:	The same
Antiphanes says in the IVoundcd Soldier: ‘	. hand
over to me next
the aider of limbs
as Euripides called it.—B. Euripides called it that?—A. Well then, who?—B. Philoxenus, of course.—A. Xo matter, my good man : you're quibbling over a single syllable.’ 1
17
Theophrastus On Jl'inds [on the Zephyr or S.W. wind]: It is sometimes a stormwind, hence Homer calls it δυσαήϊ or ‘ill-blowing’; sometimes on the other hand it is moderate and mild, hence Philoxenus has spoken of its breath as
sweet.
18
Pliny Natural History. After Phaethon was struck by lightning, his sisters were changed by their lamentations into poplar-trees which every year poured forth tears of amber on the banks of the Eridanus, a river which we call the Padus or Po ; the amber is called clectrum because the sun is called Elector or ‘ Bright One.’ So have very many poets told us, the first of them, I believe, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrus and Xicander.
19
Aristophanes Clouds Strepsiades and Socrates: Str. Then that’s why they wrote of the ‘ deadly light-shotten onrush of moisty clouds,’ of the ‘tresses of lmndred-head Typhos ’ and ‘storms a-pant,’ of ‘ethereal liquid ones ’ ami ‘ crook-taloned air-swimming birds’ and the ‘rains of the waters of clouds all dewy’—and for doing that they would guzzle on fricasseed thrushes and slices of eel ‘great and good.’
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Seh. ad loc. . . . ταΰτα δε ets Φιλόξενον τδν διθυραμβοποιόν. τb yap
στ peTTraiyXav
οντος είπεν. επε\ ούν συνθετοις καί πολύπλοκοιs οι διθυραμβοποιοί χρώνται λεξεσιν, κατά τbv εκείνων ζήλον καί avrbs τοιαύταις χρηται. δηλοΐ ούν άντικρυς διά τδ εξεστραμμενον την αηδίαν τούτων εν τοΐς συνθέτου.
20 Επίγραμμα
Α nth. Pal. 9. 319 Φιλόξενου* είϊ Ερμου άγαλμα οπερ άνεθηκε Τληπόλεμος Μνρενς-
ΤληπόΧεμός <μ’>1 6 Λ1 νρεύς 'Ερμάν άφετηριον έρμα
[ροΒρομοις θήκεν παῖ? 6 ΤΙοΧυκρίτεω,
δι? όεκ άττο σταΒίων evaycovtos'2 άΧλα ττονεΐτε μα\θακον εκ yovajwv οκνον άττωσάμενοι.
1 Β 2 Ε : ms -ον, but 1. 3 must give a reason; ivaywvios would naturally come to mean ‘ victorious ’ in a heat (as of wrestling), ‘still in,’ ‘not knocked out,’ and thence would seem to have been transferred in that sense to a * final/ as here
1 the word seems to mean pleached, inwoven, or ‘shot,’ with light, but another Sch. (Suid. s.v.) explains it as
‘ turning the daylight or making to disappear’ * if this
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Scholiast on the passage: . . . This is directed against Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer; for the word
light-shotten1
is his.1 The dithyrambic poets use compound and complex expressions, and so Aristophanes uses the same in emulation of them. Thus he makes clear the unpleasantness these authors show in their compounds owing to their disjointed-ness.
20 Inscription
Palatine Antholoay: Philoxenus on a statue of Hermes dedicated by Tlepolemus of Myra.3
Tlepolemus of Myra, the son of Polvcrites, set up this Hermes for a starting-post 4 unto the runners in the sacred races, because he had been victorious after twice ten furlongs ; thrust soft sluggardry from your knees, ye runners, and hie you on.5
does refer to P. of Cythera it must have come only in the 2nd edition of the play, for he was only 12 in 423	3 the
T. of Lycia of Paus. 5. 8. 11 (called ‘Hippocrates son of Thessalus’ in the Armenian version of Eusebius) is either a mistake or a different man : the victory there recorded under 256 b.c. was in a race ridden on colts	4 there is
prob. a play on Hermes and herma ‘ post ’ or ‘ cairn 5 the δίλιχο$ or long-race was sometimes as much as *24 furlongs ; in all but the shortest race the starting-post was also the turning-post
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Βίος
C. I. Α. 1280 Μνησίμαχος 'Μνησιστράτου Θεό-τιμος Διοτίμου εχορψ/ονν, ' Αρίφρων εόιΒασκεν, Π οΧυχάρης Κώμωυο? εόίΒασκεν.
ΑΡΙΦΡ0Ν02
Πάιάν εις Ύγιειαν
Ath. 15. 701 f. μετά ταθτ’ ήδη μελλόντων καί ημών ανί-στασθαι επεισηλθον παίδες φεροντες δ μιν τis θυμιατηριον δ 5e . . .* όκ τον θυμιατηριού . . . κα\ etc τοΰ λιβανωτόν, τoTs 0eoTs 7τάσι κα\ πάσα is ενξάμενος, επισπείσας τον οίνον καί doiis κατά, τδ νόμιμον τδ Επιχώριον τδ λοιπδν τοΰ ακράτου τφ διδόντι όκπιεΊν παιδί, τδν els την Tyieiav Παιανα ασας τδν ποιηθεντα υπδ ’Αριφρονος τον 2ικνωνίου τόνδε·2
' Τγίε/α, πρεσβίστα μακάρων, μετά σεν ναί-οιμι ίο Χειπόμενον
βιοτάς, σύ 8ε μοι πρόφρων σύνοικος εϊης' εί yap τις ή πΧούτον χάρις ή τεκεων ή 3 5 τάς ίσοΒαίμονος άνθρώ-
ιτοις βασιΧηίΒος άρχάς ή πόθων
1 gap of 9 11. in ms	2 stone reads (1-2) vyeta βροτοισι
πρ. U1)(1 σου (so Max.) νειν (i.e. ναίειν), το λοιπον βιον, (3) προφρων ξωγειην (ζvyeivs or συνείης ?), (4-5) ηδ ανθΐ5 η πλ. χάριν η τεκ. ηδ avOis ευδαιμονοs ανθρώπους, (6-8) αρχαϊ ηπιοφρον (vyiVS Αφρ. ελκεσι {i.e. ϊρκεσι ?), (9-10) ηδς ny and τερψιν, (II) ακοα τεθανται (12) μβτα θια vyeia (13) χαρ. oaos (sic) 3 Ath. omits 400
ARIPHRON
Life
Attic Inscriptions [on a stone found at Athens] : Mnesimachus son of Mnesistratus and Theotimus son of Diotimus provided the chorus, Ariphron and Polydiares son of Comon taught it.1
ARIPHRON
Paean to Health2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: We were on the point of leaving the table when slaves entered with a censer and
[frankincense........],3 he prayed to all the Gods and
Goddesses, poured a libation of the wine and gave what was left, according to the custom of the countn^ to the ministering slave to finish up, sang the Paean to Health of Ariphron of Sicyon as follows :
Health, eldest of Gocls,4 with thee may I dwell for the rest of my life and find thee a gracious house-mate. If there be any joy in wealth, or in children, or in that kingly rule that maketli men
1 records a victory in the dithyramb competition ; the ‘teachers’ were the composers; the date is about 397 b.c.
2 cf. Plut. Virt. Mor. 10, Prat. Am. 2, Max. Tyr. 13 (7),
Luc. Pro Lapsu 6, Themist. Or. 11. 151. c, and stone ap. Kaib. Epigr. 1027 (c. a.d. 200)	3 see opp. : the gap
doubtless contained a libation-bowl, etc. and prob. musicians and the subject of the main verb, which apparently followed the citation, where there is another gap 4 or most honoured of Gods
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ονς κρνφίοις * ΑφροΒίτας άρκυσιν θηρεύομεν, ή εϊ τις άΧΧα θεόθεν άνθρώ-10 ττοισι τέρψις ή πόνων άμπνοά πέφανται, μετά σεΐο, μάκαιρ 'Τγίεια, τεθαΧε πάντα και Χάμπει Χαρίτων όάροις’1 σεθεν Βε χωρίς οντις ευΒαίμων εφυ.—2
κα\ ασποσ1μ€ΐθ5 ΐ\μ"‘S ψιΧοφράζνωί) . . .
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like to Gods, or in the desires we hunt with the secret nets of Aphrodite, or if there be any other delight or diversion sent of Heaven unto mail, 'tis with thy aid. blessed Health, that they all do thrive and shine in the converse of the Graces; and Avithout tliee no man alive is happy.— and then, after bidding us a hearty good-night ....
1 Crus: mss Ath. oapes, υαρι, oxp, Cod. Ottobon. oapns 2 Ath. omits
D I)
2
4 °3
ΠΟΛΤΙΛΟΤ
Bios
Mann. Par. 68 άφ’ ον ΠοΧύΐΒος ΙηΧυμβριανός διθυράμβω ενίκησεν ’Αθηνησιν ετη ΗΔ[ . . . άρχοντος Άθήνησι...........]
Diod. Sic. 14. 46
Pint. Mus. 21 καθόΧου δ’ εί τι? τφ μη χρησθαι τεκμαιρόμενος κατα^/νώσεται των μη χρωμενων ayvoiav, ποΧΧών αν τις φθάνοι καί των νυν κaτayιyvώσκωv' οϊον, των μεν Δ,ωριωνείων τού Άντ^ενιδείου τρόπου καταφρονονντων, επειδήπερ ου χρώνται αύτω· των δ’ Άντ^ενιδειων τον Δωριωνείου δια την αυτήν αιτίαν' των δε κιθαρωδών του Τιμοἀπου τρόπου, σχεδόν yap άπο-πεφοιτ ηκασιν βις τε τα καττύματα και εις τα Πολυίδου ποιήματα.
Ath. 8. 352 b [εκ των ΚαΧΧισθενους Έ,τρατο-νίκου απομνημονεύματα]* Πολυΐδου δε σεμνυνο-μενου ώς ενική σε Τιμόθεου ό μαθη της αυτόν ΦιΧωτάς 1 θαυμάζειν ’ εφη ‘ εί άyvoείς οτι οἷτο?1 μεν ψηφίσματα ποιεί, Τιμόθεος δε νόμους.’
1 mss αυτ6$
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Life
Parian Chronicle : From the time when Polyidus of Selymbria was victorious with the dithyramb at
Athens a hundred and [........years/ in thearchon-
ship of..........at Athens.]
Diodorus of Sicily : see on Telestes p. 273.
Plutarch On Music: In general, if we are to argue ignorance of a use from its not being employed, we shall condemn for ignorance many artists of the present day,—for instance, the Doro-Ionics who despise the Antigenidean style, and the Antigeni-deans λ\1ιο despise the Doro-Ionic ; neither school uses the style of the other. Similarly we shall condemn for ignorance the lyre-singers who despise the style of Timotheus ; these have practically returned 2 to the ‘patchwork’ music and the compositions of Polyidus.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [recorded sayings of Stratonicus from CallisthenesJ :	When Polyidus
boasted one day of his pupil Philotas’ defeat of Timotheus, Stratonicus exclaimed ‘ I am surprised that you do not know that Philotas writes bills presented and Timotheus acts passed/ 3
1 the lost date must lie between 398 and 380 B.c. 2 in the time of A.’s authority, perh, Aristoxenus	8 with a
play on νόμοι, laws or ‘ nomes ’
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C.I.G. 2. p. 641. 3053 lapis prope Teon compertum : όδοξε Κνωσίων τοι? Κόσμοι? καλ τοι πόΧει' επειδή Ηρόδοτο? ^ηνοδότω καί ΠενεκΧής Διονυσίω αποσταΧθεντες πρεσβευταί παρ Ύηΐων ττορτϊ τάς ev Κρἡτα πόΧιας, και διατρίψαντες τον πλειστου χρονον ev τα άμα πόΧει, ον μόνον ταν από τάς άναστροφάς ευταξίαν άπεδείξαντο άΧΧα και Ιπεδείξατο 'λΊενεκΧης μετά κιθάρας πΧεονάκις τά τε Τιμοθέω και ΗοΧυΐόω καί των άμών αρχαίων ποιητήν, καθώς προσήκεν άνδρϊ πεπαιδευμένα)' on α ών Ισάντι Τ ηϊοι ότι α πόΧις άποδεδεκται τός τοιούτος των άνδρων, δεδόχθαι επαινεσαι τάν τε Ύηίων πόΧιν επι τω τοιούτος άνδρας πέμψαι, ομοίως δε τ ος πρεσβευ τάς 'Ηρόδοτον και ΧίενεκΧήν, ότι καΧώς και ευτάκτως ενδεδα[μηκαντι . . .
ΠΟΛΤΙΔΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1
Ε.Μ. 164. 20 AtAces· ορος Αιβν·ης" Πολιηδοί 5e δ διθνραμβο-noibs παρίστησιν αυτόν ποιμένα yeyovevai, καί φησιν οτι παρα-yevSyevos δ Πepaevs έπερωτώμ^νός τε υπ' αυτόν τίί (ϊη καϊ πόθίν αφΊκτο, hτ€ιδή λόγων ουκ eweiOev, ανάγκρ e$ei£cν αντφ τδ TTjS Vopy6vps πρόσωπον καί απ€λίθωσβν αυτόν, κάϊ απ' αυτόν τδ opos 'Ατλα! £κ\ήθη. οΰτω Λυκόφρονος ev ΤπομνΊ)ματι.
2
Arist. Poet. 16 [π. avayvwpiaews]' τέταρτη le ρ έκ συλλογισμού, οΐον ev Χοηφόροις, οτι ομοιόχ τ is έλήλυθ€ν, ομοιοί 5e
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1 cf. Tzet. Lye. 879, Exeg. II. 132. 18
POLY I DUS
Upon a stone found near Teos: Whereas Herodotus son of Menodotus and Menecles son of Dionysius have been sent ambassadors from Teos to the cities of Crete and have spent most of the time allowed them in our city, and have not only shown the good behaviour expected from visitors, but one of them, to Avit Menecles, as became a man of culture, has given sundry tasteful performances to the lyre, as well of the works of Timotheus and Polyidus as of our own classical poets; it is resolved by the Directors and City of Cnossus that, in order that the Teians may know that the City has accepted the embassy of the ambassadors aforesaid, thanks be tendered to the city of Teos for sending the same, and likewise to the ambassadors Herodotus and Menecles for their excellent behaviour during their visit.
See also [Censorin,] Gram. Lat. 6. 608.
THE POEMS OF POLYIDUS
l1
Etymologicum Magnum : Atlas: A mountain of Libya. The dithyramb-writer Polyidus makes him out to have been a shepherd to whom Perseus one day came and (instead of being allowed to pass) was asked by him who he was and whence he came ; whereupon, being unable to gain his permission by force of words, he must needs show him the Gorgon’s head and turn him to stone ; and thus the mountain came to be called after him Atlas. This account is given by Lycophron in h Commentary.
2
Aristotle Poetics [on ‘recognition’ or ‘discovery’ in the drama]: The fourth kind is that occasioned by inference. For instance in the Libation-bearers: ‘Someone has arrived
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ούθεϊς άλλ' ή Όρεστης· οντος άρα ελήλυθεν. και ή Πολνίδου τον σοφιστού περί τής ;Ιφιγενείας’ eUbs γαρ Thy Όρεστην συλ-λογίσασθαι οτι ή τ’ αδελφή 4τνθη και αντψ συμβαίνει θνεσθαι.
Ibid. 17 τοι. τ ε λόγους τοι. πεποιημενους δει κα2 αντδν ποιονντα 4κτΙθεσθαι καθόλον, e/θ’ όντως ειΓεισοδιονν κα\ παρα-τείνειν. λέγω δε ovtcos θεωρεΊσθαι τδ καθόλου, οΤον της Ιφιγένειας, τυθείσης τινος κόρης κάϊ άφανισθείσης άδήλως τοΊς θύσασιν, ίδρννθείσης δε είς άλλην χώραν εν η νόμος ήν τους ξένονs θνειν τψ θεψ, τ αυτήν εσχε την ίερωσύνην. χρόνω δ’ ύστερον τω άδελφώ συνέβη ελθεΊν της ιερείας. τδ δε οτι άνεΊλεν δ θεός διά τιν σίτίαν1 ελθεΊν εκεΊ, και εφ’ οτι δε, εξω του μύθου, ελθών δε κάϊ ληφθε'ις θνεσθαι μελλων άνεγνώρισεν, είθ ώς Ευριπίδης είθ' ώς Πολνϊδος εποίησεν, κατά το εικος είπών ότι ουκ άρα μόνον την αδελφήν άλλα και αυτόν εδει τνθηναι' κα\ εντεύθεν η σωτήρια.
■περί ΤΕΛΛΗΝ02 i) ΤΕΛΛΙΔΟΧ
Pint. Jlrg. Apoph. 193 [π. 'Επαμεινώνδα]· άτταγγείλαντος δε τ.νος ώς ’Αθηναίοι στράτευμα καινοΊς κεκοσμημενον οπλοις είς Πελοπόννησον άπεστ άλκασι, 4 Τί ούν' είπεν ‘’Α ντιγενείδας στενει καινούς Ύελλην ος αυλούς εχοντοςήν δε αυλητής δ μεν Τελλης κάκιστος, ό δε ’Αντιγενείδας κάλλιστυς.
Zen. Parocm. 1. 45 άειδε τά Τελληνος· επϊ των σκωπτικών τίθεται η παροιμία. Ύελλην γαρ αυλητής εγενετο κάϊ μελών ποιητής, παίγνιά τε κατελιπεν εύρρυθμότατα κάϊ χάριν εχοντα πλείστην κάϊ σκώμματα κομψότατα.
Ibid. 2. Ιο οντος δ Ύελλην εγενετο αύλητης καϊ μελών άνυπο-τάκτων ποιητής, μεμνηται αυτόν Δικαίαρχος δ Μεσσήνιος.
Ptol. Hepli. ap. Phot. Bibl. 190. 151. 9 τελευτήσαντος Αημητρίου τον 2κηψίου rb βιβλίον Ύε'λλιδος πpbς τη κεφαλή αυτόν εύρέθη.
1 mss add ἔξω τοΰ καθόλοι
TELLER TELLEX, OR TELLIS
who resembles me ; nobod)· resembles rue but Orestes ; therefore it is he.! And there is the recognition of Iphigeneia in Polvi'dus the sophist, where Orestes naturally infers that as his sister has been sacrificed so he must now share her fate.
The Same : Subjects already invented should nevertheless be sketched out in general by the poet himself before being arranged in episodes and worked out in detail. He should investigate the general plan, for example, of an Iphigeneia thus:—Λ young girl has been sacrificed and has then mysteriously vanished from the sight of her sacrificcrs and been transported to a countr}T where it is customary to sacrifice all strangers to the (iod, and there become priestess. Some time afterwards her brother happens to arrive.there. The fact that he has been sent there by the oracle for some reason, the purpose of his coming, is outside the story. However, lie comes, is seized, and is about to be sacrificed, when lie makes the recognition. This may be either in the manner of Euripides or of Polyidus, who makes him say very naturally that it was not only his sister, then, who was to perish by sacrifice—a remark which saves his life.
on TELLES, TELLEN, or TELLIS
Plutarch a Saying* of Kings [Epaminondas] : When news was brought him that the Athenians had sent a newly-equipped army into the Peloponnese, he said ‘What of it? Does Antigeneidas weep and wail when Telles gets a new pair of pipes?’ Xow Telles was as bad a fluteplayer as Antigenidas was a good one.
Zenobius Proverbs : Sing the songs of Tellen :—the proverb is used of mockers or jesters. Tellen was a fluteplayer and lyric poet who left some sportive verse of excellent rhythm and remarkable charm, and some extremely witty jests.
The Same : This Tellen was a fluteplayer and a writer of miscellaneous lyrics, who is mentioned by Dicaearchus the Messenian.
Ptolemy son of Hephaestion : When Demetrius of Scepsis died, a copy of the works of Tellis was found beside his pillow.
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περί ΛΤ2ΙΜΑΧ0Τ
Harpocr. Λνσίμαχος- . . . ου μνημόνευα Αυκουργος εν τφ ΠίρΙ της Διοικησεως els ευτελούς μελοποιου.
ΑΡΙΣΤΟΤΕΛΟΤ	$
ας Έρμειαν
Ath. 15 (596 a [π. σκολίων]· τούτων λεχθεντων ό Δημόκριτος εφη’ ’Αλλα μην κα'ι τό ύπ'ο του πολυμαθέστατου γραφεν Άριστο-τέλους els Ερμείαν Tbv 'Atαρνεα ου παιάν εστιν, ως δ την της άσεβείαβ κατά του φιλοσόφου γραφήν άπενεγκας Δημόφιλος ενζεκάλεσεν αν) αιδώς1 παρασκευασθε'ις ύττ’ Εύρυμεδοντος, is άσεβοΰντος καϊ αδοντος εν τοΐς συσσιτίοις όσημεραι εις τόν'Ερμείαν παιανα. οτι δε παιάνος ονδεμίαν εμφασιν παρεχει τό ασμα, άλλα των σκολίων εν τι καϊ αυτό είδος εστιν, εξ αυτής της λεξεω» φανερόν υμ'ιν ποιήσω·
Α μετ α ποΧνμοχθε ηενει βροτείω2 θήραμα κάΧΧιστον βίω, σάς περί, παρθενε, μορφάς καί θανεϊν ζαΧωτος εν Έλλάδι πότμος 5 και 7τόνους τΧήναι μαΧερονς άκάμαντας·3 τοϊον επί φρένα βάΧΧεις καρπόν Ισαθάνατον 4 χρυσόν τε κρείσσω καϊ γονέων μαΧακαυ^ήτοιό θ' ύπνον, σεν γ’ €νεχ οι5 Αιος 'ΗρακΧεης ΑήΒας τε κούροι
10	7τόλλ’ άνετΧασαν ερ^/οις σαν ά^/ρεύοντες Βνναμιν6 σοΐς 8ε πόθοις ’ΑχιΧενς Αϊας τ ’ΑιΒα Βόμον ήΧθον·7
1 Ε : mss άπενeyκαμένος Δ. είς αΐδωτε 2 Γ βροτεωι, perh. rightly 8 so Diog : P -τος, Ath. άκαμάτους 4 Wil. and P : Diog. k. είς άθ., Ath. κ. τ άθ. 6 y P : others δ’ ol
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LYSiMACHUS
on LYSIMACHUS
Harpocration Lexicon to the Attic Orators : Lysimachus :— mentioned as a second-rate lyric poet by Lycurgus in his speech On the TreasuryA
ARISTOTLE To Hermeias 2
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [soolia or drinking-songs]: Democritus now remarked that the poem written by the most learned of men, Aristotle, to Hermeias of Atarneus, was not a paean as was asserted by Demophilus, who at the instigation of Eurymedon instituted the proceedings against the philosopher and laid the outrageous accusation of impiety, on the plea that he daily sang a paean in honour of Hermeias3 at the common board of the Peripatetic School. ‘As a matter of fact’ said he ‘the poem bears no resemblance to the paean, but is a particular kind of scolion such as we have just been discussing, and this I will show you plainly from what it says :
Virtue, laborious prize of mortals and noblest quest of life, ’tis the most enviable lot in Greece to die or suffer bitter toil unceasing for thy maiden beauty, such the heaven-rivalling fruit thou be-stowest on the mind ; better than gold or high birth, better than soft-eyed sleep. For thee did Heracles, for thee did those other sons of Zeus that Leda brought him, bear much in vigorous search of thy power and art ; for love of thee vent Ajax and Achilles to the house of Death ; and now for thy
1 cf. Suid. s.v. 2 cf. Stob. FI. 1. 12, Diog. L. 5. 1. 7 (‘the hymn to Hermeias’), Didyimis Berliner K l ass i her text e i. 25 (‘ paean' 3 died 344
Wil: mss b ix 6 P [σαν lie]7rovT€s 5.	7 Wil: mss ’Αίδαο
δόμους ήλ. P ττοθοισι
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σάς δ’ ενεκεν φιΧίου μορφάς και Άταρνέος εντροφος 15 άεΧίου γ^ηρωσεν 1 αόγά?.
Toiyap άοίΒιμον epyois
αθάνατόν τε μιν αύΒησουσι2 Μουσαι
Μναμοσύνας Ovyarpes,
Αιος ξενίου σέβας αΰξου-20 σαι φιλίας τε yέpaς βεβαίου.
4γω μεν ουκ οΊδα εί τίς τι κατιδε7ν εν τούτοις δυναται παιανικδν Ιδίωμα, σαφώς δμολογονντος του γεγραφότος τετελευτηκεναι τδν 'Ερμείαν δι ων εϊρηκεν . . . ουκ εχει δ’ ουδέ τδ παιανικδν επίρρημα, καθάπερ 6 εις Λύσανδρον τδν Σπαρτιάτην γραφείς όντως παιάν, ον φησι Λοΰοις εν τοΓις Σαμίων επιγραφομενοιςαΩροις αδεσθαι 4ν Σάμψ. . . . αλλά μην κα'ι αυτός ’Αριστοτέλης εν τη ’Απολογία της ’Ασέβειας, εϊ μη κατεφενσται ό λόγος, φησίν 'θύ γαρ &ν ποτε'Ερμεία θύειν ως άθανάτψ προαιρούμενος cos θνητφ μνήμα κατεσχεύαζον καί άθανατίζειν την φύσιν βουλόμενος επιταφίοις άν τιμαΐς εκόσμησα τό <(σώαα^.’ 3
ΕΡΜΟΛΟΧΟΤ (?)
Stob. FI. 98. 66	[π. του βίου, οτι βραχύς καί ευτελής καί
φροντίδων άνάμεστos]· ΕρμολόχουΛ
άτέκμαρτος ό ίτάς βίος ούΒέν ἐχωυ πιστόν 7τΧανάται συντυχίαις ένι,5 εΧττϊς Βέ φρένας τταραθαρσύνει, τό Βέ μεΧΧον ακριβώς
οιΒεν ούΒεις θνατός οττα φέρεται■
5 άντιπνεΐ Βέ ττοΧΧάκις ευ-τυγίαις Βεινά τις αύρα·6 θεός Βέ ττάντας εν <τε> κινΒύ-νοισιν εν τ’ άταις κυβερνά.1
1 I)iog. Ρ omit καί Ρ χωρησεν	2 αοίδιμον Ath. Ρ :
Diog. -μος (and αθάνατοι)	αϋδ. Wil: mss αυξ. from below
3 Kaib : mss ξωοσμήσατο, ίκόσμουν	4 mss also 'Ερμολάου,
but Phot, -λοχος 6 E : mss συντυχίαισιν 6 Pflugk-i?: 412
HERMOLOCHUS (?)
loved beauty Atarneus’ nursling1 hath made the sun’s light desolate. Therefore shall the Daughters of Memory cry him famous for his deeds and to live evermore, and magnify the God of Host and Guest and extol true friendship.
Xow I Jo not know ΛνΙιβΙΙιβΓ anyone can see anything here characteristic of the paean. The writer clearly admits that Hermeias is dead . . and there is no paeanic refrain as there is in the real paean to the Spartan Lysander which, in his book entitled Annals of Samos, Duris declares is sung in that city . . . And moreover Aristotle says himself, in his Defence· from the Accusation of Impiety—if the speech is genuine—“If I had intended to sacrifice to Hermeias as an immortal being I should not have built him the tomb of a mortal, nor if I had wished to make him a God should I have honoured his remains with funeral obsequies.” ’
HERMOLOCHUS (?)
Stobaeus Anthology [that life is short, of little account, and full of care]: Hermolochus :2
All life is inscrutable, wandering amid events with nothing sure. *Tis hope cheers on the heart ; no man born knowetli certainly whither he goes; and often enough there bloweth a dire wind contrary to success. Yet in danger and calamity God is ever at the helm.
1 Hermeias 2 or Hermolaiis ; called Hermolochus by Stobaeus ap. Phot. Bibl. KJ7 (p. 117 init. Bek.) ; hardly to be identified with the Hermodotus of Plut. Is. et Os. 24, Stob. FI. 60. 3, still less with the Hermocles of Atli. 15. 697 a, 6. 253 b ; it may well come within the scope of this book
mss avrarveei ancl ατυχίαν	7 transp B : mss 6ebs . . .
κνβερνα avrarvei . . . αύρα	E (B. suppl. ye) κα·Ζυ-
νοισιν ev τ’ &τais B : mss mvbvvois θνατούί
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ΛΤΚΟΦΡΟΝΙΛΟΤ ΜΕΛΩΝ
1
Ath. 13. 564 a [π. έρωτος]· πρυς αλήθειαν yap, καθάπερ φησϊ Κλέαρχος εν τψ πρώτψ των 'Σρωτικων, Αυκοφρονίδην είρηκέναι φησιν'
οΰτε παιδος άρρενος ούτε παρθένων των χρνσοφόρων ουδέ γυναικών βαθνκόλπων καλόν το πρόσωπον εάν μη κόσμιον πεφνκη·1 ή γαρ αίΒώς άνθος επισπείρει.
2
Clearch. ap. Ath. 15. 670 e [διά τί, των έστεφανωμένων εάν λυηται δ στέφανος, έράν λέγονται]· η μάλλον ύφ’ ων οϊονταί τε κα\ πρδς αλήθειαν τδν της ψυχής κόσμον εσκύλευνται, τοντοις κα\ τδν τον σώματος κόσμον υπό του πάθους εξαγόμενοι σκυλεύοντες εαυτούς άνατιθέασιν ; 2 πας δ’ ό ερών τούτο δρα μέν,3 μη παρόντος δε του ερωμένου τφ 4 εμποδων ποιείται την άνάθεσιν. ίίθεν Λυ-κοφρονίδης τδν έρωντα εκείνον αιπόλον εποίησε \0yovra'
τόδ’ άνατίθημί σοι ρδδον καλόν ανάθεμα5 και πέδιλα και κυνεαν και τάν θηροφόνον λογχίδ\ επεί μοι νδος άλλη κεχυται
επι τάν Αάρισι φιλάν παΐδ’ Άκακαλλίδα.6
περί ΞΕΝΟΚΡΙΤΟΤ και ΞΕΝΟΔΑΜΟΤ
Heracl. Pont. Pol. fr. 30 [π. Αοκρών]· εγενετο Αοκρος Εενόκριτος, τυφλός εκ γενετής ποιητης.
1 εάν μη and πεφύκη Mein.-,Β:	mss αλλά and -κει
2 Mils: mss καλ τούτοις καί and κα\ σκυλεύοντες	8 Schw.
inserts παρόντος, but cf. the ellipse before εί δέ μη 4 mss τοΰ 5 Cas. -E : mss νόημα 6 Wil: cf. Ap. Rh. 4. 1491, Anacr. IS. 3 : mss παΐδα καί καλάν
4M
LYCOPHRONIDES
Poems
1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: According to the 1st Book of the Erotics of Clearchus, Lycophronides truly says :
Neither in lad nor golden lass 1 nor yet in buxom dame is the face fair which is not modest, for beauty is engendered of a proper shame.
2 2
Clearchus in the Same [why, when a man’s wreath comes apart, we say he is in love]: Ol· is it rather that lovers are betrayed by their passion into despoiling themselves of a bodily adornment to dedicate it to one who has despoiled them, as they rightly think, of a spiritual ? That is what every lover does if the beloved be there ; and if not, lie dedicates it to whoever is—which is the reason why Lycophronides makes his lovesick goatherd say :
This rose, with my cap and shoes and gameslaying javelins, is my fair offering to thee,3 though my thoughts lie otherwhere, to wit on the lass Acacallis whom the Graces love so well.
The following passages refer to poets of whom some certainly and all possibly come within the scope of this book
on XENOCRITUS and XENODAMUS
Heracleides of Pontus [on Locri] : Xenocritus, a poet blind from his birth, was a Locrian.
1 lit. wearing gold (i.e. ornaments)	2 cf. Pliilostr.
Fit. Ap. 5. 15 K 3 prob. a wayside effigy
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Plut. Mus. 9 την δευτεραν δε {καταστάσεων των περί την μουσικήν εν rfj Έπάρτη) Θαλὲνας τε ο Γορτύυιο? καϊ Έ,ενόδαμον 6 Κυθηριον καί ΐ^ενο-κριτον ό Αοκρόν καλ Υίολύμνηστον 6 Κολοφώυιο? καϊ Έακάδαν 6 ’Αργείο? μάλιστα αιτίαν εχουσιν η^εμόνεν ηενεσθαι . . . ησαν δ' 6 περί Θαλῆταυ τε καϊ Έίενόδαμον καϊ Β,ενόκριτον ποιηταϊ παιάνων . . . άλλοι δε Έ,ενόδαμον ύπορχημά των ποιητην ^/ε^/ονεναι φασι καϊ ού παιάνων, καθάπερ Πρατίναν' καϊ αυτού δε τού Έενοδάμου άπομνη-μονεύεται ασμα, ο εστι φανερών ύπορχημά. περϊ δε Έενοκρίτου, ον ην το yivov όκ Αοκρών εν ’Ιταλία, αμφισβητείται εί παιάνων ποιητην γἐγονευ* ηρωϊκάν yap ύποθεσειν ποιημάτων ἐχου-των1 ποιητην ηε^ονεναι φασϊν αυτόν διό καί τινα? διθυράμβουν καλεΐν αυτού τα ποιήματα,2 πρεσβύτερον δε τη ηλικία φησϊν ό Τλαύκον Θαλἡταυ Έενόκριτον ηεηονεναι.
Plut. Mus. 6 τελευταίου δε Ώερίκλειτόν φασι κιθαρωδόν νικησαι εν Αακεδαίμονι Κάρνεια, τό yivov οντα Αεσβιον τούτου δε τελευτησαντον, τελον λαβεϊν Αεσβίοιν τό συνεχεν την κατά την κιθαρωδίαν διαδοχήν, ενιοι δε πλανώμενοι νομί-ζουσι κατά τον αυτόν χρόνον Τερπάνδρω 'Ιππώ-νακτα ηεηονεναΐ' φαίνεται δ’ (Ιππώνακτον καϊ ΤΙερίκλειτον ών πρεσβύτερον.
περϊ ΜΤΙΑ2
Suid. Μυῖα’ Σπαρτιάτιν, ποιητρια. ΰμνουν eiv *Απόλλωνα καΙ'Άρτεμιν.
1 mss ηρωϊκων y. νττοθίσ^ων πράγματα ϊχουσων 8 mss τάι νττ oOeaeis
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Plutarch Music : The second establishment of music at Sparta is best ascribed to Thaletas of Gortyii, Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri, Polymnastus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos . . Thaletas, Xenodamus, and Xenocritus were composers of paeans . . though according to some authorities, as for instance Pratinas, Xenodamus composed hyporchemes and not paeans. There is actually a song of Xenodamus’ on record, which is obviously a hypordieme . . As to Xenocritus, who was by birth of Locri in Italy, it is questioned whether or do he was a composer of paeans, because we are told that lie wrote poems on ‘ heroic ’ subjects, and that some writers therefore called his works dithyrambs. According to Glaucus, Thaletas was an older contemporary of Xenocritus.1
Plutarch Music: We are told that the last lyrist to win the prize for lyre-song at the Spartan Carneia was a Lesbian called Pericleitus; 2 his death put an end to the continuous succession of Lesbian singers to the lyre. Some writers are mistaken in making Hipponax a contemporary of Terpander. The truth would appear to be that he comes later even than Pericleitus.
on MYIA
Suidas Lexicon : Myia:—A Spartan poetess Hymns to Apollo and Artemis.
1 cf. Diog. Laert. 4. 15, where (on the authority of Aristoxenus) he is called Xenocratcs, peril, right 1}’	2 or
the last Lesbian lyrist to win . . . was Γ.
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Joh. Gram. π. ΑίολίΒος i. 22 (HofFm, Gr. Dial. 2 p. 208) κίχρηνται Be avrfj Ίαπφώ, 'Αλκαίος, Μύννα, καί άλλοι.
ττ epl ΘΕΑΝ Ο ΤΕ
Suid. Θεαυώ* Αοκρις, λυρική, άσματα Αοκρικά και μέλη.
Eust. II. 2. 327. 10 ώς Be και Θεαυώ τι? γυτὴ ΑοκρΙς λυρική ήν, Ιστορούσιν οι παλαιοί.
For Spendon see vol. i, p. 29.
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THEANO
on ΜΥΝΝΑ (?)
Johannes Grammaticus On the A colic Dialed : This dialect is used by Sappho, Alcaeus, Myniia,1 and others.
on THEANO
Suidas Lexicon : Theano:—A lyric poetess, of Locri. Locrian songs and lyric poems.
Eustathius on the Iliad : According to the old writers there "was also a Theano of Locri, who λναε a lyric poetess.2
1 variously emended to Myia (‘Fly,’ a nickname of Corinna), Melinna (i.e. Melinno, a first-century writer of Aeolic verse), and Erinna (a poetess of uncertain date but prob. Alexandrine)	2 according to Clem. Al. Sir. i. SO.
3 on the authority of Didymus π. Uv6ayoptKris (pi\oao<pias Theano was the first writer of poetry
E E
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1
Zen. 5. 99 νυν 1 δε θεοί μάκαύεί' τούτο επιλύονται οί ραψωδό/, ώς κα\ οί κιθαρωδοί
άλλα άναξ μάλα χαίρει
East. 11. 239. 19 Ιστεον δε δτι εκ τον ‘άλλα άναξ’ οττερ εντανθα ιτ'αρά τω ποιητη (2. 360) κεΤται αρχή tis εξοδίου κιθαρψ· δικού τί> ‘ άλλα άναξ,’ 3 is Ιστορώ AfAios Διονύσιος.
ώς ΑΛΚΜΑΝΟΣ 2
0χ\ Ραρ. 8
...................]τιτ[. · · ὸςινοἶ' ἐυ νεκνεσσι
ηνθομεν ἐ9 μεyάλa<; Δαμάτερος εννε εάσσαι 7ταίσαι πταρθενικαί,Ίταίσαι καλά εμματ εγοίσαά καλά μεν εμματ εχοίσαι, άριπρεττέας δἐ Aral ορμ[ωή
ττριστώ εξ ελεφαντος ίΒήν ττοτεοικότας αΓγ[λα5
3, 4
Prise. 1. 20 Adeo «autem hoc verum est, quod pro Aeolico digamma ponitur u ; quod sicut illi solebant accipere digamma modo pro <(u, modopro)*6 consonante simplici, teste Astj’age, qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus ut in hoc versu :
1 mss Zen. συν, Hesych. and Phot, νυν δε θεοί μ. των εσθλων άφθονοι εστε	2 mss άλλ’ άναξ, κτλ. mss also μέγα χ.
8	mss άλλα άλλ’ άναξ	4 cf. Callim. //. 3. 14, 6 33
6 Αίτ[να'!	β Ε
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l1
Zenobius Proverbs: ‘And now, blessed Gods’; this is the epilogue of the rhapsodes or reciters of epic verse ; compare the phrase used by the singers to the lyre:
But all hail, O Lord.2
Eustathius on the Iliad : It should be noted that from this phrase ‘But, 0 Lord’ conies as a beginning of an exodium or end-piece in singing to the lyre the words ‘But, 0 Lord . . .,’3 as we are told by Aelius Dionysius.
ALCMAN (?)
2
From a 2nd century Papyrus:
, . . among the dead, we are come to the temple of great Demeter, nine in number, maidens all, clad all of us in fair robes, in fair robes clad and bright shining necklaces of carven ivory like the daylight 4 to behold
3,4
Priscian Principles of Grammar: So true is it that u is put for the Aeolic digamma [et>, written F]. Just as they took digamma sometimes as u and sometimes as a simple consonant—witness Astyages, λνΐιο shows it in both the uses, as in the verse
1 cf. Hesych. vi>v fleet, Phot. a\\' άναξ a Apollo ; cf.
Timoth. Pers. 3 the rest is lost 4 or peril, [the snow
on] Etna
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θυόμενος 1 Fekevav εΧικωπίΰα
sic nos quoque pro consonante sirnplici habemus u loco digamma positum ut ‘At Venus hand animo nequicquam exterrita mater.’ est tamen quando idem Aeoles inveniuntur pro duplici quoque consonante digamma posuisse, ut:
Νἐστομα2 δε Foy παιδός . . .
Ibid. 22 Digamma Aeoles est quando pro nihilo in metris accipiebant, ut:
άμμες δ’ Ρειρήναν τάδε yap θετό Μωσα λίγεια.3
est enim hexametrum heroicum.
6, 7, 8, 9, 10
Apoll. Synt. 335 απςιράκις yap τα Αωρικά δια ψιλών αντιστοίχων τas συναλοιφάς ποιβΓται· 4
κω τοξότας 'ΗρακΧεης—
κάΧιστ ύπανΧεν5—
κ,α μεηασθενης Άσαναία 6—
ΜεΧάμποδά τ’ ' ΑρττόΧυκόν τε— αρχοι μεν yap κ ό θρασίων 7
11
Et. May. 579. 19 MeveKas-
Μενελας τε κAyaμεμvωv 8
anb του Μβνίλαον αμφίβολον €Ϊτβ συγκοπί} MeveAas is9 Δορύλατ, elTe κράσει του ο καί α eis α μακρόν, is έλίξαο £λ4ζα, κτλ.
1 Ε (Prise, read oF.), cf. Ale. 82. 6: mss also οτομβνο* (glossed aspiciens), 6φ.	2 mss also Neoropi 3 preceding
words e.g. άλλοι μζν'Αρηα φίλεντι 1 one ms marg. Άλκμάνος 5 B : mss uirauXev	6 Ahr : mss κά μβγ’ airet/ήσασα va\ a,
κaμey, ασθεντησασαν, απεχ·ησασα	7 Bek : mss κοθρασίων
8 mss καί ’Ay.	9 B : mss καί
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waiting for Helen of the glancing eve
—so we too have u as a simple consonant like digannna, for instance in ‘But mother Venus afraid for good reason.’ Sometimes however, the Aeolic writers are found to have used digamma for a double consonant, as :
but Nestor from his son
5
The Same : The Aeolic writers sometimes neglect digamma in metre, as:
but we [love] peace; for this hath the sweet clear Muse’ordained for herself.1
For it is an heroic hexameter.
6, 1, 8, 9, 10
Apollonius On Syntax: Very frequently in Doric, signal ocphi or the coalescing of two vowels is made with the corresponding unaspirated consonant; compare 2
and bo\vman Heracles— to flute a fine accompaniment— and the great-mighted Athena— Melampus and Harpalycus— for the bolder man would rule
11
Etymologicum Magnum: Menelas :
Menelas and Agamemnon
from Menelaiis ; it is doubtful whether it is by syncope like Dorylas, or by crasis of o and α into ά like 4\4ξαο έλίξσ. etc.
1 the preceding words were perh. ‘Others love War’
2 a marginal note to one ms ascribes all (or the first?) of these to Aleman; with the last cf. Alcm. 91, which may belong to the same passage
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12, 13
Apoll. Pron, 328 B ή yap τν ορθής τάσεως ουσα ειιθείαν σημαίνει παρά Αωριεΰσΐ'
καί τν Διό? θνηατερ μeya\6σθeve<;
^κλινομίνη δε αιτιατικήν
καί τυ φίΧιππον εθηκεν.
14
Hesych.
Ένετιδα? 7τώλω? στεφαναφόρως
άπδ τής περ\ τδν Άδριαν ’Ενέτιδος·1 * διαφέρονσι yap εκεί.
15, 16
Hephaest. 15 [π. άποθεσέως μέτρων]' βραχυκατάληκτα δε καλείται οσα άπδ διποδίαs 4πϊ δλφ ποδί μεμείωται, οΐον επI ιαμβικού'
ciy’ αν τ' ες οίκον τον Κλε^σίππω.
ένταΰθα yap ό σιππω πους αντί όλης ιαμβικής κεϊται διποδίας. υπερκατάληκτα δε οσα πρδς τψ τελείγ προσελαβε μέρος ποδός, οΐον επι ιαμβικού
είμ ωτε πνσσάγω Χνθεΐσα 2
τοΰτο μεν ουν συλλαβή 3 περιττεύει.
17
Ath. 11 (νοί. 3, ρ. 16 Kaib.) [π. ποτηρίων]' αυτός yε μήν & Zevs τής 'Ηρακλέονς yεvέσεως άξιον ήγειται δώρον ’Αλκμήνη
1 Mus.-Z? : mss στέψαν. (sic) and as separate gloss :Eνιφόρω anb τής κτλ. διαφέρει y. ε. 2 Wil: mss 3) ταπυσσακωλυθεισα,
3)τ’ άπυσσάλω λυεισα, ωστ’ άπδ πυσσάλω λυεΐσα : Sch. paraphr. άπδ πασσάλου λυθεΐσα 3 Consbr : cf. Choer. 66. 5 (πυσσάλω) :
mss συλλ. πλείονι
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12, 131
Apollonius Pronouns: For when the pronoun τύ ‘thou has the acute accent it is the nominative in Doric :
and thou, great-mighted daughter of Zeus but when enclitic, the accusative :
and made thee a lover of horses.
14
Hesychius Glossary:
Enetic colts that have won in the race
from Enetia or Venetia on the Adriatic Sea; for the colts of that country are particularly good.
15, 162
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the classification of metres] : They are called brachycatalectic when a dipody is short by a whole foot, as in the iambic line :
Come again to the house of Cleesippus.
Here the foot -σητττω stands for a whole iambic dipodv. Hypercatectic metres are those which have part of a foot in addition to the last, as in the iambic:
I will go like a [calf] freed from the nose-ring. Here there is a syllable too many.
17 3
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on cups]: Why, Zeus himself thinks a cup a worthy gift for Alcmena in honour of
1 cf. Id. 8ynt. 131-2 a cf. Epit. Heph. 361. 17 Cons., Sell. Heph. 114 C, Phot, and E.M. υσσάκουs, Arc. 51, Hesych. ΰσσακοί and κΰσσαχοί- ξίλον καμπνλον rots μόσχοις Kept τovs μυκτηραε rtOeyeuov κωλΰον θηλάς^ιν ‘a curved piece of wood put round the muzzles of calves to prevent their sucking’ 3 cf. Plaut. Amph. 260, Ath. 11. 474 f.
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δυθηναι ποτ·ηριον, t παρ' (’Αλκμάνι')1 ’ Αμψιτρυωνι ζΙκασθε\ς δίδωσιν,
α S' υποΰεξαμίνα θαήσατο γρύσεον αίψα ποτήριον.
18
EL Mag. 420. 40 ήδα>· παρά τb αδω τb άρίσκω’
aSov φίλον ος κ εμ' aSrjai.2
τα yap άρ4σκοντα τ)δεα.
19
Stob. Eel. i. 2. 31 [οτι 0ebs Sriuiovpybs των ον των καϊ διεπει τb ολον τ(ρ τrjs προνοίας Koycp, κα\ ποιας ουσίας υπάρχει]’
'Ύμνεωμες μάκαρας, Μώσαι Δῶς εκγονοι, άφθίτοις άοώαΐς.3
20, 21
Et. Mag. 417. 12 Ιστεον οτι τδ ήχί . . . οί ΑωριεΊς άχι λίγουσι διά του α*
αγι Αίχα μεηα σάμα
τουτεστιν οπού του Λίχα τδ μέ^'α μνημεΊον, κα\
αγι ο κλεινός ΆμφιτρνωνίΒας
1 Ε (preceded by two quotations from Horn, and followed by one from Stes., cf. 13. 600 f.): mss ’όπερ Αμψιτρύωνι 2 B-E: mss &s κεν άδ.: Pors. <ρίλφ 3 mss Μονσαι: or omit· as incorporated gloss ?
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the birth of Heracles, giving it her when he is appearing in the shape of Amphitryon [in Aleman :
and she took the golden cup and forthwith looked at it in wonder.
IS1
Etymologicum Magnum ήδω ‘ to please !: from άδα> 1 to give pleasure ’; compare
I pleased the friend who pleased me.
For things which give pleasure are ηδία ‘ pleasant or sweet.’
19
Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of what nature God is]:
Let us hymn the Blessed Ones, ye Daughters of Zeus,2 with songs immortal.
20* 21
Etymologicum Magnum: It should be noted that the Dorians say δχι for ήχι ‘ where ’ ; compare
where the great tomb of Lichas
and
-where the famous son of Amphitryon3
1 perh. elegiac (Callimachus?)	2 the Greek has ‘ye
Muses daughters of Z.,’ but the word Muses is perhaps a
gloss 3 Heracles
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ώ? 2ΑΠΦ0ΤΣ ἣ ΑΛΚΑΙΟΤ 22
Heph. 86 τετράμετρου δε καταληκτικά επιωνικόν, t την μεν πρώτην εχει ιαμβικήν, ήτοι εζάσημον η επτάσημον,τ^ν δε δευτεραν Ιωνικήν ή δευτεραν παιωνικήν, την δι τρίτην τροχαϊκήν εξάσημον ή επτάσημον, εΐτα τ^ν εκ τροχαίου κα\ τηζ άδιαφόρου κατακλείδα,
οίον
τεουτος είς Θὑμαι? παίς άρμάτεσσ οχημενος1—
Μάλι? μεν εννη Χεπτον εΧοισ απ' άτράκτω Χίνον.2
23
Plut. Garr. 5 κα\ σκόπει τήν ^Λυσ/ον]· 8 πείθω κα\ χάριν . . καλ κήνον ίγω φαι,μϊ FιοπΧδκων Μοίσαυ ευ Χάχεμεν*
24
Apoll. Pron. 97, 4 AioXeis άμμν
. . άΧΧά τις άμμι δαίμων
25
Hdn. ap. Cram. Α.Ο. 3. 239. 28 ο! yap ΑloAeis λεγουσι (παν
πάνy , παϊ πα?ί· 5
7ταΐς 6 χώρος·
\'ίνα ίδωμεν οτι πάντa.j6
1 mss &ηβα$, άρμάτεσσι 2 ελοισ’ Ζ?, = ελλοισα = είλουσα: mss εχοισ' mss also eV	3 5Αλκαίου ?	4 Β-Ε : mss
κάκεινον yap εγώ φσ.μι ίοπλοκάμων and λαχεϊν 5 suppl. Ε (cf. context)	6 an example of πάν ‘all’ perhaps underlies
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SAPPHO or ALCAEUS (?)*
22 2
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the combination of unlike elements]: The epionic catalectic tetrameter has the first foot an iambic, either of six or of seven ‘times,’ the second an ionic or ‘second’ paeon, the third a trochaic of six or of seven ‘ times,’ and then the close, consisting of a trochee ami a doubtful syllable, for instance :
Such was [my] son -when he entered Thebes in his chariot; and
Malis was a-spinning, twisting the fine thread from her distaff.
23
Plutarch Garrulity: Observe the charm of . . .3 And I say that he hath a fair dower of the violet-tressed Muses.
24
Apollonius Pronouns: The Aeolic writers use the form &μμι ‘to us ’; compare
but to us some God
25
Herodian in Cramer’s Oxford Inedita: For the Aeolians say ττον for -καν, and irais for ttSs ; compare
all the place 1
1 See also Scolion below, p. 564	2 cf. Et. Mag. ϊνν-η
(Hdn. 2. 302. 14)	3 the mss say Lysias, but this cannot
be right; prob. Alcaeus 4 the mss are corrupt
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26
Hdn. 2, 932. 20 όφέ· . . ήδη μέντοι ΑΙολεΐς κα\ iv άπλη
προφορά διά τον ι αυτό άποφαινονται
οψι yap άρξατοΛ
ίσως avaXoyiirepov ώς δΐίκνυται iv τψ Περί ’Επιρρημάτων.
27
Cram. Α.Ο. i. G3. 29 [π. τον άψεα Οά. 4. 794]· τb 5e υ πρδ τον διπλόν ονδ€πωποτ€ ευρίσκ€ται, (I μη μόνον iv τψ ύφος . . ϊνθα οί ΑΙολίΊς avaXo-yuiTspoi elcriv
ϊψος
XtyoVTes κα)
κατ Ιψ}]\ων 6ρεών.
28
Ibid. i. 327. 3 τΣ» yap δρω δευτέρας μεν ώς πρόδηλον, αλλά κα) πρώτης, ωχ δηλον εκ της Αιολίδος διαλέκτου' ώς yap άπδ τοΰ οϊκώ η μετ οχη <(οἶκ:6υ)>· (Ale. 88)· ου τοι άπδ τον δρω ζορεις)'
άλλ’ ώ ττάντ επόρεις ’Αλιε . .2
29
Ibid. i. 208. 13 ίδρώς- τούτο παρ’ Αϊολεΰσι θηλυκώς λέγεται’ άναδέχεται κλίσιν ακόλουθον θηλυκψ γενει . . δμοιον τψ ηώς· είτα η ytviK-rp
ϊΒρως <Βνσ>ομφοτερα 3
αντί τοΰ Ιδρους, is· ‘ MiAayxpos αΙδως άξιος’ ζάντϊ αΐδοΰς').*
1 mss here άρξάτω, Καθ. Προσ. gives -ατο : Β cf. Sch. Soph. Αί. 257	2 Β : mss εφορεϊς αΑλ. 3 Ε, cf. with Β Hesych.
δμφά' δδμή' Αακώνες: mss ίδρώς άμφότερα 4 Ε, cf. Ale. 47 : mS3 ώς ^Aayχρως άντι Μελάγχρους καϊ αιδώς άξιος
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Herodian On Peculiarities: όψ« ‘ late *: . . . The Aeolians, however, use the form in i even when it is not compounded ; compare
for he began too late ;
which is more consistent, as is shown in the tract On Ad verbs.-
27	3
Cramer Inedita (Oxford) [on the -word &\pea in the Odyssey]: The letter v is never used before a double letter except in vipos . . . where the Aeolians are more consistent in using the form ϊψο$
height
and Ϊψηλοϊ ‘ high ’; compare
down the high hills
28
The Same : The word ορώ ‘ to see ’ is clearly of the second conjugation, but we see that it is also of the first if we compare the Aeolic dialect; for as the participle of οικώ ‘ to dwell’ is oIkus (Ale. 88), so that of δρω ‘to see’ is open-
but O thou all-surveying Sun 4
29
The Same : ίδρως 1 sweat ’ ; this is used as a feminine in Aeolic ; it takes the declension of feminine nouns . . . such as ηὥΓ ‘dawn,’ and then the genitive tSpws—compare
as ill-smelling as sweat
—instead of ISpovs ; as in 1 Melanclirus worthy of respect ’ (Ale. 47), attws for aiSovs.
1 cf. Id. Καθ. Προσ. i. p. 497	2 Apoll. l)ys. Adv. 573,
p. 163 Schn. 3 cf. Cram. A.O. 1. 418. 31	4 ref. to
the eclipse of May 28, 585 b.c. ?
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30
Hesych. πάσσυρρον αντ'ι τον πάσσυρτον Α'ιολεΐς’
το πάσσυρρον απάντων γἐυο? άμμεων1
31
Et. Mag. δ~·ί. 65 μαυί'ην' άντϊ του ζητεΐν' εκ τον μαίω τον ζητώ . . καϊ ωσιrep τb κλαίειν Αίολικώs διρρηται καϊ γίνεται'
κΧαίην hdtcpv
ούτως καί μοΛ·ην πλέονασμω του υ μαυίην.2
32
Ibid. 587. 12 μέτερρα' τούτο τδ πάθος της Αιολικής έστϊ διαλέκτου, οίον
. . . αίτίάο3 τά μέτερρα-
δ yap μέτριος μέτερρος παρ’ αύτοΐς λύεται.
33
Apoll. Adv. 153. “20 βαρΰνεται καϊ 8<τα εκ μετ αλλέως εστι των εις θεν, οπερ εστι παρ' Αϊολεΰσι καϊ Αωριεΰσι . . όπισθεν υτησθα·
6 δ’ εξύπισθα καστάθεις
34
Ε. Μ. Vet. 260 f>a σφιν . . ευρηται η σφϊ αντωνυμία παρά τφ ποιητη συν τω ν ~2,υρακονσιοι δε φιν λέγουσι, Αάκωνες φιν' ζΑ'ιολεΐς δε άσφα)
παρά δ’ άσφι κ,όραί ΧευκάσπιΒες 4
1 Hoffm.-Λ1, cf. ττασσυρεί Poll. 9. 143 and πασσυρως Hesych : mss πασσΰριον α. τ. πασσυδίην (from above) Α'ιολεΐς τδ πασσΰριον ημών άπάντων γένος	2 μαυίην and 7τλεονασμω του υ μ. Meist ϊ
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30
Hesychins Glossary·, πάσσυρρον: used by the Aeolians instead of πάσσυρτον ‘swept up from all sides’; compare
our Λνΐιοΐβ race swept from every side
31
Etymologicum Magnum μαυίην: equivalent to ζητΰν ; from μαίω ‘ I seek ’ . . and just as the word κΚαίαν ‘ to weep ’ is made three syllables in Aeolic, as in
to weep a tear,
so μοίην becomes with the pleonastic υ μαυίην,
32
The Same: μίτ^ρρα ‘ moderate’: this is characteristic of the Aeolic dialect; compare
thou didst ask a moderate boon ; for yereppos is used by the Aeolians for yirpios.
33
Apolloniua Adverbs : Grave also is the accent of the dialectic forms of adverbs in 0ev, as in Aeolic and Doric . . υττισθα for ύπισθεν ‘ behind5; compare
but he, standing behind
34
Etymologicum Magnum: The pronoun σ<ρί ‘ to them5 is found in Homer with the v; the SjTacusans use φίν and the Laconians <plv; the Aeolians &σφι, compare
and beside them, maidens white-shielded 1 1 prob. the Amazons
mss μανί-ην and πλ. τ. v μανίην	τον ζητώ Ε : mss τb ζ. mss
also δάκρυσιν 3 Impf. Mid.	4 B: mss φιν παρά Se σφι κτλ.
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35
Choer. Sch. 248. 27 (Hdn. 2. 281) κα\ rb vbs οϊον
ως 7τος εχει μαινομβνοισιν
απδ του irovs yeyove.
36
Ε. Μ. Vet. 249 tt0ktos·
. . ττάντες φανροτβροις φβρον ττόκτοις·1
7ταρα rb it6kos ttoktos.
37
Hesj’ch. τu(8e· €ΐ'ταΰθα· ΑioAeis’
τνίΒ' ον κοΧώναν ΎυνΒαρίΒαν . .
κολωναν <Τυνδαρίδαν \4yet την Qepiirvav-'>i
38
Et. Mag. 199. 52 airb του βλημι δ Sevrepos αόριστοί ίβλην οϊον'
. . . ττόθβν Be τωΧκος 6υ7Τ€Τ6ς ββλης;3
39
Cram. Α.Ο. 1. 413. Γ2 evQev σημαουνται rb
ναρκίσσω repevcorepov 4
και Xsyouaiv οτι airb της τepevos sodela yiveTai δ τepevos’ iic τούτου το TspsvcoTspos.
40
Et. Mag. 225. 8 ye\av (eyeXuvy οΓον
yeXav δ’ αθάνατοί 6eor
1 Β—Hoffm., cf. Hesych. <pavpos· κοΰφος : mss πόκτοισι <pepov
2	:	mss τύδαι and τυδαν κολωναν Τυνδαριδαν κ.
3	Hoffm : mss he uiXKbs ex>ir. (β. : Vet. (s. βXels) S’ cuXkws soirees 4 mss ναρκίσσου τep.
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35	1
Choeroboscue Scholia : and the form ir6s, as in like the foot of a madman, is found instead of ttovs ‘ foot.’
36	2
Old Etymologicum Magnum πόκτος ‘ fleece ’ : compare
they all carried poorer fleeces ;
•t6ktos instead of v6kos.
37
Hesj'chius Glossary τνίδε:	hither ; Aeolic ; compare
hither to the hill of the Tyndarids ;
by this is meant Therapne.
38	3
Etymologicum Magnum: From βλημι ‘ to smite’ comes the second aorist ίβκ-ην:
and whence wast thou dealt this lucky blow ?
39	4
Cramer Inedita (Oxford) : Wherefore they put a mark at as delicate as a daffodil
and say that from the genitive Ttpevos ‘ delicate’ is formed a nominative τepevos, and from this the comparative repevwTcpos.
40
Etymologicum Magnum:	ye\av :	for iyeKwv ‘laughed,’
as in
and the immortal Gods did laugh ;
1 cf. E.M. 635. 2*2 'nbs χζιμαινομινοισιν) and Choer. Schol. 182. 34 (do.)	* cf. Arcad. SO. 9	3 cf. E.M. Vet. Go
4	cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 180. 22
F F 2
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κατά συστολήν λαμβάνεται, ώς ή μετοχή δηλοΐ· yελαντος yap ή yενική κατά συστολήν τον α.
Hesych.
41
evaeXavvov hiov οίκον 1
ήτοι παρά τδ σέλας ή παρά τήν σελήνην, ’ΐνα ρ άπδ μέρους έναστρον.
42
Cod. ap. Gaisf. Hes. Op. 684 μετά yάρ τb α φωνήεντος επαχομενου προστίθεται ΑΙολικως τδ υ, ως τh αήρ αύηρ, άως αϋως ή ήμερα, άάταν τήν βλάβην, καί
τ αν άκόρεστον αύάταν
43
Cram. Α.Ο. 4. 356. 24 τώ εντι, τον ϊντα αντί του υπάρχοντα, ώς καί ή χρήσις δηλοΐ ούτως εχουσα·
7ταΐδ’ εντα 2
44
Sch. 11. 13. 257	[κατεάξαμεν ί> πρ'ιν εχεσκον | ασπίδα
Αηϊφόβοιο βαλών ύπερηνορέοντος~\· πληθυντικήν ενικω επήχαχεν Αιολικώς- κα\ Ευριπίδης ’'ίωνι· ‘ κωλυόμεσθα μη παθεΐν ά βούλομαι1
4 5
Aristid. 1. 327 δοκω τουναντίον ποιήσειν τοΐς Αϊολευσι ποιη· ταΐς■ Εκείνοι μεν yάρ, επειδάν τι βούλωνται των καθ' αύτους φαυλίσαι, μεyάλcρ αυτή παρέβαλαν καλ παρ' άρχαίοις περιφανεΐ ηχούμενοι μάλιστ' αν ούτως εξελεγξαι,3
1 Mein.-£ : mss εύσελανόνδιον oh
Eust. 1787.45	3 Β: mss ίξελέχξειν
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2 mss ιταΓδα ε.; cf.
ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?)
this comes by systole or shortening, as is shown by the participle, whose genitive is yehavros by shortening of the a.
41
Hesychius Glossary:
moonlit home divine
comes either from σέλας ‘brightness’ or from η ‘ moon/ so that it means, by the figure part-for-whole, ‘starry/
42	1
MS. quoted by Gaisford: When another vowel follows a, the Aeolic dialect inserts v between the two, as aijp αϋηρ 4 air,’ άώί aCws * day,’ άάταν ‘ harm’ αυάταν, as in
and Harm the insatiable
43	2
Cramer Inedita {Oxford)', ίντι, ϊντα are used to meau ‘ being,5 as is shown by the following passage :
being a child
44
Scholiast on the Iliad [‘ we broke the spear I had before in striking the shield of the proud De'iphobus ’] : The poet has used the plural with the singular as they do in Aeolic ; compare Euripides Ion ‘we are prevented from being treated as I desire.’
45
Aristides Eulogy of Rome: I think I shall do the opposite of the Aeolic poets, who when they desired to disparage anything of their own, compared it with something great and anciently famous, because they believed that they would thus be the most com'incing.
1 cf, Fav. 262	2 cf. Choer. 2. 859, Fav. 205-6
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46
Sell. Soph, El. 139 [άλλ’ οΰτοι τόν y' e| ’ΑΪδα | irayKolvov λίμναε πατβρ’ άνστάσ€ΐε ουτβ yoots οΰτ<· λιταΐσ'ΐ»']· . . · κα\ ΑΙσχνλοε 1 μόνοε 6ewv yap θάνατοι ου δώρων epa· ’
<’Αιδα? 0εώυ>
μόνος ου Βέκεται ολυκεράς μέρος ἐλτίδο?.1
47
Ζοη. 224 Tittni. aveepye· . . . olyw κα\ avoiyw, ο κα\ διίσττησιν 6 Αio\evs \eyuv‘
ττάντας όἱγωυ θαλάμοις 2
48
Stob. Eel. 1. 2. 9 ['ότι 0ebs δημιονργοε των υντων καϊ bieirei rb ολον τω της προνοίαε \6ycp, καϊ ττοίαε ονσίαε ύπάρχα]·
Ζευς 6 καϊ ζωής καϊ θανάτου ττείρατα νωμών3
49
Choer. in Aid. Cornu Cop. 268	. . οΐον -η Χοπτφὥ τf)s 2απφωε
καϊ -η Λτητω της Α·ητωε. κα\ δηλουσιν αΐ χρήσαε οντωε ίχουσαί'
he Ί,άττφως τόό' αμελούμενος μέλι τοι φέρωΛ κα\ παρ’ αυτή τή 2απφοΐ· (Sa. 55).
1 Diehl recognises Aeolic metre; suppl. Crus. -E, e.g.\ mss δόχβτai	2 mss Θαλάμους ττάντας (τ') ? three con-
secutive shorts do not occur in Lesbian poetry 3 if for ζωής we read ζοίαε the metre becomes that of Sappho 10.3, but her dialect would require Zeds δ κα\ ζοίαε καί θανάτω πόρρατα νώμαις 4 Ahr : mss τδ be 4κ 2. κτλ,
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46 1
Scholiast on Sophocles Electro, [‘but thy father that is beside the waters of Hades to which all go, thou shalt never raise him up either by prayer or lamentation ’]: ... Compare Aeschylus: ‘Alone of Gods Death hath no love for gifts’; and this: 2
Alone <of Gods Hades]> receives no share of sweet hope.
47 3
Zonaras Lexicon : aveepye ‘ has opened ’: . . . oXyw (with its compound ayoiyu), which the Aeolian makes trisyllabic, όίγω, thus:
opening all chambers
48
Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of what nature God is] :
Zeus who keepeth hold of the ends both of life and of death
49
Choeroboscus : . . . like 2απψώ ‘ Sappho ’ genitive Xcnnpis and Λητώ ‘Leto’ genitive Αητώε, as is shown by passages like this :
From Sappho j:>ressed is this honey that I bring thee;4
and, in Sappho herself, this : (Sa. 55).
1 cf. Suid. s. traynoivos	2 the author’s name is lost
3	cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 250. 18	4 prob. belongs not to
Alcaeus but to an imitator of Sappho who lived in a later age
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<ῖς ΞΤΗΣΙΧΟΡΟΤ ή ΙΒΤΚΟΤ 50
Et. Mag. 48. 39 ακινά-γματα· οϊον
χειρών ή$€ ττοδών ακινάηματα
τα TivaypaTa των ττοδών μετά ρυθμόν καϊ των χβρών ή κινήματα· καϊ ττλΐονασμω τον α καϊ του y καϊ τροπΐ, του η els α aκιvάyμaτa· Ηρωδιανόί.
51
Et. Gud. 308. 26
Καυκων τ’ έλικας βόας1
αποκοπή καϊ avyKonri Καί/ccvz'es ‘Καυκώνων τττολιεθρον’ καϊ κατα avyκοπήν Κανκων.2 Hp'jcdtavbs Πep\ Παθών.
52
Seh. II. 16. 57 [π. του εύτςίχΐα]· oaois Kvpiois els 77s λήγοκσι βαρυτόνου συντόνου παράκειται έπιθίτικα δξυνόμβνα· Aioyevijs . . . αύταρ δ	Πολικέ [κης άλλ’
α ττολννεικής
δι’ Ελίνα 3
53
Apoll. Pron. 46. 10 [π. τδιον αντωνυμιών']· καϊ £πϊ τό·
μήτ εμοΰ αντάς4 μήτε κασιηνήτων πόδα? ώκεας τρύσρς
δι*σταλκ€ δυσϊ τβρισττωμέναις4 ηδι;νάτ6ΐ yap συντεθηναι δια τδ ίπι<ρ€ρόμ*νον ρήμα.
1 so Ε. Μ. Vet., Α. Ρ. : Gad. KavaovTes eA. β.	2 mss
3 mss αλλά 7ΓoAvvikvs bieAeva	4 Bek : mss
έμώυτα*
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STESICHORUS or IBYCUS (?)
50
Etymologicum Magnum ακινα·γματα : In the phrase
SAvingings (?) of hands and of feet1
the word (translated swingings) means the rhythmic waving of the feet and movement of the hands; b}’ the insertion of α and 7 and the change of η to α, κινήματα ‘ movements ’ becomes ακινα·γματα. Herodian.*
δΐ3
Etymologicum Gudianum :
and the shambling kine of the Caucians;
by apocope or cutting off and syncope or cutting out, Kαυκωνπ 1 Cauconians,’ as in ‘ the citadel of the Cauconians,’4 becomes Kαύκων ‘Caucians.’ Herodian On Inflexions.5
52
Scholiast on the Iliad [on the word eurei'xea] : To all paroxy-tone proper names in -77s there correspond oxytone epithets, for instance Aioyevrjs ‘Diogenes’ . . but 5ioyevr,s ‘sprung from Zeus,’ Πολυνεικ-ης ‘ Polyneices ’ but πολυναικής as in
divine Helen for whom so many strove
53
Apollonius Pronouns [the accentuation of pronouns]: And in this passage,
Weary thou not the swift feet of myself nor yet of my brothers,
the author has separated 4μώ αύτas ‘myself’ with two peri-spomenon (or circumflex) accents ; for it could not be taken as one word (as the reflexive ipavras) because of what follows.
1 prob. in the (lance, but nothing else is known of the word 2 Gram. Gr. 2. 167	3 cf. Cram. A.P. 4 55. 29,
68. 24, E.M. Vet. 180	4 Callimachus II. i. 39	5 Gram.
Gr. 2. 218
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54
Hesych.
όμόπαιδα κάσιν Kασάνδρας
όμοΰ παιδευθεντα 1 ή δμοΰ τεκνωθεντα, επειδή δίδυμοί είσιν.
ώϊ ΑΝΑΚΡΕΟΝΤΟΣ
55
Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 ϊστεον οτι του Ζην Ζηνδς εφύλαζαν οί παλαιοί 'ίωνες τήν κλίσιν, οίον
67ΓΪ δ’ ΐαχβ
Τιηνος νψβρβφης δόμο? ζαχρηής.2
56
Hepll. 33 [π. άντισπαστικον]· κα\ ίστιν επίσημα εν αύτψ τάδε· . . . δίμετρον δε ακατάληκτου τδ καλούμενου Γλυκωνειον \αύτοΰ Γλύκωνο5 εύρόντος αυτόγ’ 3
κάπρος ήνίχ 6 μαινοΧης δδόντί σκυΧακοκτόνω Κύπριδος θάΧος ώλεσευ4
57, 58, 59
Anon. Metr. Οχ. Ραρ. 320. 8 εί τυ τής πρώτης διποδίας πάντα τα σχήματα παρορίσαι5 καί καταλίποι μόνον αυτής βραχεϊαν
1 Mus : mss κάσι κασάνδρας δμου παιδευθεντες	2 Β—Ε I
mss επε\ δ' ϊσχε and δόμοις ζάρης	3 this can hardly be
right ; perh. ούκ αύτου κτλ. and επεϊ κα\ παρά Άνακρεοντί εστι, cf. 26 'Αριστοφάνειου (ρ. 25 Cons.)	4 cf. Ibyc. 6
5 λ Vi I : ms πρισαι
1 Helenus	2 or suddenlj7; cf. Hesych. ζαχραεΊς‘
εξαπιναίους; i.e. with thunder? 3 cf. Sch. Heph. 106,
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54
Hesychius Glossary :
twin-born brother of Cassandra ;1
the word 6μόπαι5α( translated twin-born) means either ‘brought up together,’ or ‘ born together ' because they are twins.
ANACREON (?)
55
Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns : It should be noted that the older Ionians kept the declension of Ζην Ζηνός; compare :
and the high-roofed house of Zeus rang wildly.2
56 3
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the antispastic]: Notable uses of it are these: . . . and the acatalectic dimeter called the Glyconic . . A
When the raving boar with dog-destrcning tooth slew the darling of Cypris 5
57, 58, 59
Anonymous Writer on Metre in a Papyrus of about a.d. 100 : If you remove all the parts of the first dipody and leave
Mar. Plot. 291, Sch. Ar. Nub. 563 (τά Γκύκωνος)	4 the
words which follow, ‘Glycon himself having invented it,’ are prob. corrupt; if so, perh. read * though Glycon himself did not invent it, for it occurs also in Anacreon’; if not, the lines must belong to a late imitator of A. ; nothing is known of Glycon’s date, but like Asclepiades, who gave his name to a metre used in the 7th Cent., he was prob. Alexandrian 5 Adonis
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κα\ τα λοιπά τον στίχου, τελειώσει τούτο τδ δίμετρον ϊδε yovv έστω τάδε Φαλαίκεια·
'Η Αῆμυο? τό παΧαιον ei τι? άΧΧη [Εύξά]μην τάδε τοι? θεοϊς απασι-πτερά δ’ ayva παρ’ ’Έρωτο? ΆφροΒίτα
τούτων yap δντων Φαλαικείων άποκοπτεσθωσαν αί ττρώται σνλλαβαί κα'ι yevTjaeTaiTb'AvaKpeovTeiov οντως' rh παλαιόν εϊ ris άλλη· . . .
ΤΩΝ ΜΕΤΑΓΕΝΕΣΤΕΡΩΝ 60, 61
Ath. 14. 632 f. διετηρησαν δε μάλιστα των 'Ελληνα.’!/ Λακεδαιμόνιοι την μουσικήν, πλείστρ αυτή χρώμενοι, καί συχνοί παρ’ αυτοίς iyevovTO μελών ττοιηταί. τηρονσιν δε καί νυν τάς αρχαίας φδάς επιμελώς, πολυμαθείς τε εις ταντος είσΐ κα\ ακριβείς, οθεν καλ Πρατίνας φησί (2/ Λακωνοτεττιξ εΰτυκος είς χορόν· διδ καϊ οι ττοιηταί διετέλουν ^τpoσayopεύov^ες όντως τάς ψδάς·
κα\
ηΧυκντάτων πρύτανιν ύμνων 1 μεΧεα μεΧιπτερωτα Μουσάυ.2
62, 63
Hdn. Gram. Gr. *2. 642 μετayεvεστεpoι Αίολείς ϊτρεψαν Ζανδς καϊ Ζάν καϊ ετι μετayεvεστεpoι οι *Ιωνες διά του Ζάν, τψ Ζανί- 3
1 Cas : mss υμών 2 Cas : mss μούσαν 3 mss λυκανι
1 the first two lines may belong to Anacreon, cf. fr. 38 ; the third, which, prob. by some confusion or loss, contains
twelve syllables as against their eleven, might be Lesbian, i.e. Sappho or Alcaeus, but metre, if we may read &yvp and ’Αφροδίτη, favours Anacreon (in either case the 4th syllable 444
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only a short syllable with the rest of the verse, this dimeter will result. Take for example these Phalaecians :— 1
and
and
Lemnos, foremost of cities of old, This was my prayer to all the Gods pure Aphrodite . . . wings from Love.
From these lines, which are Phalaecians, let us cut off the first syllables, and we shall get the Anacreontean, thus : ' foremost of cities of old ’ . .
THE LATER POETS3 60, 61
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : Xow of all the Greeks none preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans; they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the ancient songs with the greatest care, and are real connoisseurs of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying (fr. 2): ‘The cricket of Sparta so capt at the dance,5 while the poets never tired of calling these songs
chief of sweetest hymns
or
honey-winged melodies of the Muses 62, 63
Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns: The later Aeolians used the forms Zav6s and Zdv, and still later the lonians used the α-form Zdv with dative Zavi; compare
must be long), cf. fr. 52. 3	2 the translation does
not represent the metre: there follows a gap in the ms 3 prob. including Pindar, as well as Simonides, Bacchylides, the Dithyrambists, and others ; some attempt has been made to arrange these fragments roughly in chronological order by a consideration of style anrl subject; it is not certain that all fall within the scope of this book
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κΧΰθί μοι Ζανός τε κονρη—
Ζανί τ εΧευθερίω 1
64
Et. Mag. Vet. ηβαίον λίγ^ται δ\ παρά τψ ποιητη και ηβαιδν κα\ βαιόν . . κα\
βαιω εν αίώνι βροτων 65, 66, 67
Hepli. 55 [π. χοριαμβικοΰ]' π€ραιοΰται μ'βν yap κα\ els την Ιδίαν τδν δάκτυλον η κρητικόν, οΐον δίμετρον μ\ν τδ
Ιστοιτόνοι μείρακες
τρίμετρα δβ
ού&ε Χεόντων σθένος ούΒε τροφαί
τΐτράμζτρα δβ
αι Κυθερήας επιπνεϊτ opyta ΧευκωΧενον 2
68
Et. Mag. Vet. 76 (Ε,Μ. 231. 2) ίστι 5e πρώτης κα\ δ€υτepas av(vyias τb yηp%s ώσπ*ρ τδ πιμπλόίϊ,3 οϊον πιμπλώ πιμπλ^ς κα\ πιμπλβϊς, οΐον'
τάς *ΡαΒαμάνθυος 4 πιμπΧεις βίαν 69
Plut. Q. Conv. i. proem, τδ
μισεω μνάμονα συμπόταν
1 mss ξαν τ6 λευθ.	2 for choriamb cf. Ibyc. 67. 48
3 γηρώ ώσπ€ρ rb πιμπλώ ?	4 mss τάς Ραδάμανθυς
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Give ear to me, thou daughter of Zeus and . . . and this
and to Zeus the God of freedom
64
Old Etymologicum Magnum :	Homer uses ηβαιόν and
βαίον (both meaning ‘ little ’); compare . . . and
in the little life of mortal man
65, 66, 67 1
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the choriambic]: It also ends properly with the dactyl or cretic, for instance, the dimeter 2
lasses that work at the loom, trimeters such as
neither the strength nor yet the living of a lion,
and tetrameters like 3
ye who inspire 4 the mysteries of the white-armed Cytherea
68
Old Etymologicum Magnum: The verb y-ηρώ ‘ to age ’ is of both the first and the second conjugation like πιμπλώ to fill, πιμπλώ ‘ I fill/ 1 thou fillest’ πιμπλαί and πιμπλώ7s, the latter exemplified in :
with which thou fillest the mighty Rhadamanthus
69 5
Plutarch Dinner Table Problems : The saying
I hate a mindful drinking-mate
1 cf. Sch. ad loc. 2 cf. Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 534. 14 3 cf. Greg. Cor. ap. Hermog. 7. 988 (in Κυθ.)	4 or blow
favourably upon the persons addressed are feminine 5 cf. Luc* Symp. 3, Mart. 1. 27. 7 (μισώ)
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ώ ΐόσσίζ 2eve/cia'v, epioi irpbs robs έπκττάθμουϊ eiprj<r6ai \eyovai, φορτικούς imeiKcvs καί avayiiyoos iv τω τγ'ιρειρ ορτας· oi yap iv 2ικελία Au-piels, is ecine, top επίσταθμορ μράμορα vpoayyopevov’ epioi 5e την "παροιμίαν οίονται tois srapa πάτον \^ομ£ροι$ κα\ πραττομίνοις αμνηστίαν inayeiv.
70
Stob. Ed. 1. δ. 10—1*2 [π. βΐμαρμάνης κα\ της rip yιvoμevωv 6υτα|ίαί]· 1
Κλυτε Μοῖραἶ, Δῶς αΐ τε παρ θρόνον αηχότατα θεών2 * εζόμεναι περιώσι αφυκτά τε μηδεα παντοδαπάν βου-5 Χάν άδαμαντίναις υφαίνετε κερκίσιν,
Α Ισα <καϊ> Κλω#ω Αάχεσίς τ ευώΧενοι Κυκτός κόραι,ζ ευχόμενων επακούσατ , ουράνιαι χθόνιαί τε 10 δαίμονες ώ πανδείματοι· 4 πεμπετ α μ μιν ροδόκοΧπον Ευνομίαν Χιπαροθ ρόνους τ’ άδεΧφας Δίκαν καί στεφανηφόρον Έίρήναν, 7τόΧιν τε τάνδε 15 βαρυφρόνων ΧεΧάθοιτε συντυχίαν.
71
Strab. 1. 23 η κα\ 'Ησιόοψ μ\ν (πρεπε μη φλυαρεΊν άλλα ταΐί κατζχούσαιε δί|αι$ ακολουθβΙν, Όμηρφ be
δττι κεν επ' άκαιρίμαν γλώσσαυ irj κεΧαδειν ; 5
1 there is some confusion in the mss; Nauck rightly
recognised the 3 fragments, 11. 1-3 [eζόμεραι), 3-6 (ΑΊσα), and
6-1 δ (the first ascribed to Eur. Peleus) as a single lyric poem
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is saiil by some authorities, Sossius Senecio, to have been applied to masters of the feast, who showed some measure of bad manners and ill-breeding when the wine was on the table ; for it seems that the Dorians of Sicily called the master the mindful one. Others hold that the saying invites forgetfulness of things said or done over the wine-cup.
70
Stobaeua Selections [on Fate and the good order of events] : Give ear, ye Fates who sit nearest of Gods to the seat of Zeus and weave with shuttles adamantine numberless and inevitable devices of all manner of counsels, Destiny, Clotlio, and Lachesis, Night’s (laughters of the goodly arms,—listen to our prayers, ye all-dreaded deities both of heaven and hell ; send unto us rose-bosomed Orderliness and her bright-throned sisters Right and wreathed Peace, and may ye make this city to forget her melancholy fortunes.
71 * 1
Strabo Geography: Or should Hesiod avoid talking nonsense and follow received opinions, and Homer
babble all that may come to a tongue that knows not time or season ?
1 cf. Ath. 5. 217 c, Luc. Hist. Conscrib. 32, Jihet. Pracc. 18, Dion. Hal. Comp. 1. 5
2 mss 7ταρί	mss also άγχοτάτω 3 Wil : mss κοΰμαι v.
1 Wachs : mss πανδΐίμαντοι	5 8ττi ksv Ath. Luc : Dion,
on Kev, Str. ότι 6.v: κελ. only in Str: Ath. Luc. «λθρ, Dion. tiros (\θτι Xtytiv
VOL. III.
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72
Tlieod. Met. 515 [et -γαμητεον εστίv η μη toIs ειτιμελειαν εχουσι κα. φροντίδα της κατ' αρετήν £»ί}ί]· καί ποιηταί δε φασιν
ώ <γΧνκεϊ είράνα1 πΧοντοΒότειρα βροτοΐς
73
Ibid. 562 [οτι πάντα σχεδόν άνθρωποι φιλοπλουτία5 ηττηνται]· κάν el πλάττωνται παρολι·γωρεΙν κα'ι παροράν άνεπιστρόφας και παρατρεχειν,
. . νυσσει2 γ’ ἡνα>? σφά? θεΚγγτρ ήΒονάς
φησ'ιν η ποίησή.
74
Pint. Pyth. Or. 29 οί μέν οΖν περί τδ Γαλά£ζοϊ' t>js Βοιωτίας κατοικοϋντες ησθοντο τοΰ θεού ('Απόλλωνος] την επιφάνειαν αφθονία τε καί περιουσία -γάλακτος■
προβάτων 3 γαρ eV πάντων κεΧάρνζεν ως άπο κρανάν φερτατυν ύΒωρ θήΧεον γάλα* τοι δ’ επίμπΧαν4 εσσύμενοι πίθους·
άσκ 'ος S' ούτε τι? άμφορενς °
5 εΧινν’ ἐυ Βόμοις'
πεΧΧαι Χιθινοί τε πίθοι, 6 7τλάσ#ευ άπαντες.
75
Clem. Αΐ. 3ίτ. δ. 661
ναι τάυ νΟΧυμπον καταΒερ-κομεναν σκαπτούχον'Ήραν, εστι μοι πιστόν ταμιεϊον επί γλώσσα?·
ή ποιητική φησιν, ο Τ€ Αισχύλος κτλ.
1 mss είρηνη 2 mss νύττει 3 Leonicus : mss προπάντων 4 mss -πλων	s Headl. άμφιφορεύς	6 Schn.-.B: mss
κρηνάων ελίννυε δόμοις, π. δε ξύλινοι πίθοι
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72
Theodorus the Metochite Vrelwh [whether those who take thought for the life according to virtue should marry or no]: And poets, too, sa}’
O sweetest Peace that givest wealth to men
731
The Same [that practically everyone is the slave of the love of wealth]: And even if they pretend to disregard and overlook and pass by on the other side,
still are they pricked by Pleasure’s wiles
as the poem says.
74 2
Plutarch The Pythian Oracle : Dwellers near the Galaxium (the shrine of Apollo) in Boeotia are warned of the God’s epiphany by the great abundance of milk ;
For like purest water from the springs the welling milk gushed forth from all the flocks, while they filled their vessels in hot haste ; aye, neither skin nor keg was idle in their houses; piggin and earthen jar, all were filled to the brim.
75
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies :
I swear by the sceptred Hera that looketli down upon Olympus, I have upon my tongue a sure and trusty treasure-house ; so says Poetry, and Aeschylus, etc.
1 claimed by Wil. for Pindar 2 claimed by Scliroeder for Pindar
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76
Dio Chr. Or. 33. 411 καλ μην ονχ ουτω δεινόν eVrtv, et άνθρωποι μεταξύ -προβάτων φωνήν λάβοιεν ούδ’ εΐ βοών, ούδ' αν χρεμετίζωσιν ctj5’ &ν ύλακτώσιν, ώσπερ την 'Εκάβην οΐ ποιηταί λέχουσιν επί 7τάσι τοίς δεινοίς τελευταίον ποιησαι τάς Έρινύας
χαροτταν κύνα, χάΧκεον 8ε ol γνάθων 1 εκ ΊτοΚίάν φθε^μ/ομένας υττάκουε μεν'Ίδα Τἐυεδά? τε ττερίρρύτα
Θρηϊκίας τε <Έ,άμον> φί\άνεμοι ττετραι?
77
Plut. Lett. Vic. 6 τον δε της εναντίας κύριον μοίρας, efre θεός είτε δαίμων εστίν, ν Αιδην όνομάζυυσιν, is *αν εις άειδες και αόρατον ήμων 'όταν διαλνθώμεν βαδιζόι των
νυκτός άϊΒνάς aepyη-Χοΐό θ' νάνου κοίρανος 3
78
Id. Non Posse 13 πυΐος yap αν αυλός η κιθάρα διηρμοσμένη προς ωδήν ή τις χορός
ενρύοπα κελαδον άκροσόφων ά<γνύμει>ον 8ιά στομάτων
φ6εyyόμεvoς ούτως ηνφρανεν;
79
Id. Α dr. Stoic. 19 εί δε δη -πάντως εδείτο κακνΰ yεvεσεως η φύσις, εν ήν δηπου τταράδειχμα κακίας ικανόν % δεύτερον εί δε βυύλει δέκα φαύλους η χιλίους ί) μνρίους $δει χενεσθαι, καλ μη κακίας μεν φοράν τοσαύτην τό πλήθος
1 peril, ευ, but Β of. 11. Hi. 531 yvάθωv Geel: mss γναθμών which could hardly be fem.	2 Henn.-2j-£’, cf. Horn. II.
bcl.Ap. 34, II. ]3. 12: mss Θρηικιοί τε φ.λίην [φίλαι) εμοιχε 3 Plut. κοίρανον (adapting), cf. De El
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76
Dio Chrysostom Oration*: Yet it is not so strange that men in the midst of it should take the voice of sheep or of oxen, nor should neigh nor yet bark, even as the poets say that the Furies, as the last of her miseries, turned Hecuba into
λ dog of flashing eye, from whose hoary jaws came a brazen sound that was beard by Ida mount and wave-girt Tenedos, and the wind-loving crags of Thracian Samos,1
77 2
Plutarch On Living in. Obscurity: The master of the opposite fate, whether God or spirit, they call Hades ("Aidys), because after our dissolution we are supposed to make our way into the asides or unseen, that
king of murky night and untoiling sleep
78
The Same The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to Epicurus: What flute or lyre attuned to song, what band of singing dancers with its
wide-voiced din breaking abroad through high-skilled lips
ever gave such delight as this ?
79	3
The Same Common Complaints against the Stoics : Xow if Nature really needed the existence of evil, one or. say, two examples would surely be sufficient, or if you like, there might have been ten bad men or a thousand or ten thousand; and not such an enormous quantity of evil that
1 Samothrace stands high 2 cf. Id. De El 21	3 cf.
Id. Am. Prol. 4
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ου ψάμμος ή κόνις η πτερά ποικιλοθρόων 1 οιωνών τόσσον άν χεύαιτ αριθμόν,
αρετή! δέ μηδ’ ενόπνιον.
80
Sch. Pind. Α". 6. 85	. . ούκ εκ παρΛδρομηί δε ζάκοτον είπε τb
δόρυ τον ΆχιλΚεως, ώσανεί μείλινον ή τι τοιοντον αύτb εφη εν κοινότητι, άλλ1 οτι Ιδιώτερον παρα τα άλλα κατεσκεΰαστο. δίκρουν yap, ώστε δνο ακμαί εχειν κα\ μια βολτ) δισσα τα τραύματα απερτγαζεσθαι. . . καί Σοφοκλή! εν Άχιλλεω! ΈρασταΓ$ (152 Pearson). .	2
Βίπτυχοι yap όΒύναι μιν ήρικον 3 ’Αχιλληίου Βόρατος.
81
Pint. Χθ'/1 Posse 26 κα) δυσανασχετονσι tovtwv \εyoμεvωv, WS τό·
επειτα κείσεται βαθυΒενΒρω
εν yOovi συμποσίων τε και λύραν άμοιρος
ίαχάς τε παντερπεος αυλών.
82
Ibid. 2” ουδέ ραδίas ούδ’ αλνπως ακονομεν
ώς άρ* είπόντα μιν άμβρόσιον τηλαυ^/ές 4 ελασίππου πρόσωπον 5 άπελιπεν άμερας.
83
Icl. Consol. Α poll. 2S εϊ γονν ή Νιόβη κατα tovs μνθονε πρόχειρον είχε την ύπόληψιν ταύτην οτι
1 so Am. Prol : here -τριχών	2 some words prob. lost
between two citations, of which only the first is thought to
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not sand or dust or feathers of motley-voiced
birds would heap so great a number,
and of virtue not so much as a dream.
80
Scholiast on Pindar Nemeans: . . . He does not give the spear of Achilles the epithet ‘exceeding wrathful? casually, as he might call it ‘ashen ’ or the like as a stock-epithet, but because it was more suitable than an}’ other. For the spear was forked, so as to have two points and deal two wounds at one thrust . . . Compare Sophocles in the Lovers of Achilles . . . [and . . .]l
For he was rent by the twofold pain of the Achillean spear.
81
Plutarch The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to Epicurus: They are vexed at heart when they hear such words as these:
Then shall he lie in a deeply-wooded land, and have no part in revelling or the lyre nor in the all-delighting cry of the flute.
82
The Same : Nor is it with comfort or content that we hear it said:
So spake he, when lo 1 the ambrosial far-beamed face of charioting Day had gone from him.
83
The Same Consolation to Apollonius: If Niobe in the story had had at hand the thought that
1 see opp.
belong to S. 3 4 no nee<l to read ηρωικοί (see Fears.)
4 B\ mss t7]λ. au/3.	5 Wytt: mss npbs τόπον
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ούκ alei1 θαλέθοντι βίω
βλάσταις τε τέκνων βριθομένα γλυκερόν
φάος ορώσα
τελευτήσει, ούκ άν όντως εδυσχεραινεν, ως κα\ rb ζην εθελειν εκλιπεΐν διά τδ μέγεθος της συμφοράς καί τους θεούς επικαλεωθαι ανάρπαστου αύτην ‘γενεσθαι προς απώλειαν τ)]ν χαλεπωτάτην.
84
Bacch. Inir. Mus. 25 δέκατος δέ ενόπλιος εξ Ιάμβου κα\ η-γεμ&νος κα\ χορείου καί ιάμβου οίον
ό τον ττίτυος στέφανον
85
Clem. Α1. Sir. 6. 796
ού μη 7Γ0Τ6 ταν 2 aperav αλλάζομαι άντ άδικου κέρόεος’
άδικον δε άντικρυς κέρδος ηδονη και λύπη πάθος 3 τε κάϊ φόβος κα\ συνελόντι είπεϊν τα πάθη της ψι/χήτ, ών το παραυτίκα τερπνόν ανιαρόν ες τούπιόν.
86
Cram. Α. Ο. 1. 171. 33 σεσημείωται τό Πολύμνια επ] τούτου' κα\ τό κύριον καί τό προσηγορικόν εξεθλιψε rb υ·
Πολύμνια παντερπης κόρα
87
Chiys. π. αποφ. 24 εΐ ποιητης τις ούτως άπεφαίνετο ούκ είόον άνεμωκέα κόραν
1 mss also κα\ η t2 μή ποτέ τον Β : 1T1SS μ·ί\ν ποτ άν, μ·ί]ν πω τάν 3 Miinzel: mss πονος
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she shall not always be laden λνίΐΐι tiie joys of vigorous life and budding babes in the delicious daylight
but come to die,1 she would not have found life unendurable in the face of so great a disaster 2 ami prayed the (iods that she might be carried away to the worst possible destruction.
84
Baechius Introduction to Music : The tenth enoplius consists of an iambus, a hegemon (or pyrrhicli), a choree (or trochee) and an iambus, as
he that . . . the wreath of pine 3
85
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies:
Never Λνΐΐΐ 1 barter virtue for unrighteous gain ;
and unrighteous gain is nothing else but pleasure and pain and desire and fear, and in fact all the conditions of the sonl whose present indulgence brings futnre remorse.
86
Cramer Inedita (Oxford): The reason why the word Polymnia is marked is this, that Loth as a common adjective and as a proper name it loses the second v;4 compare
Polymnia, all-delightful maid
87
Chrysippus Negatives: If a poet thus expressed himself :
I saw not the wind-swift maid.
1 or even she that is laden . . . shall come to rlie 2 the slaying of her children by Apollo	3 the prize at the
Isthmian Gaines 4 i.e. it is not Poly-ymnia
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88
Aristid. 2. 513
<pepe δή κα\ ταΰτα εξετασον
α Μούσα yap ούκ άττόρως yevei το παρόν μόνον, άλλ’ επέρχεται πάντα θεριζομένα,
tout’ ον δοκεΐ σοι δ ποιητές αύτυν επαίνων λέγειν is 'γόνιμον κα\ πόριμον els τα μέλη ; τΐ δ’ έ7Γ€ιδὰν λεγη
μη μοι καταπανετ , έπείπερ ηρξατο τερπνότατων με\έων ό καΧλιβόας ποΧυχορδος αυλό?.1
89
Αρ. T}’an. Ερ. 73. 407 Έστιαίψ· πατpiSos εσμεν πορρωτερω συν δαίμυνι, Ϋ,δη Se τα της πόλεως πράγματα εν νφ εβαλόμαν
όΒεύει ΜοΊρα προ? τἐλο? άνΒρων οΐ τάν πρώταν λελόγγασι τιμάν.
άρζει δ€ τδ λοιπόν παιδάρια και μικρόν επάνω τούτων μειρακε5. ενταϋθά που δέος, μη σψαλγ τα υπό νέων κνβερνώμενα. σοΙ S’ ού δεοε, επει βεβιωκαμεν.
90
Plut. ap. Stob. Eel. 1.5. 19 τό yap ειμαρμενον άτρεπτον καϊ άπαράβατον,
χώπερ μόνον όφρύσι νενστ) καρτέρα τοντω κέκ\ωστ άνάγκα.2
91, 92, 93
Arist. Eh. 3. 8 εστι δε παιανο5 δύο εϊδη αντικείμενα άλλήλου, ων τό μεν εν άρχτ) άρμόττει, ώσπερ κα\ χρώνται· ovtos δ’ εστϊν ον άρχει μεν η μακρά, τελευτωσι δε τpels βραχείαι-
1 Β joins the two fragments, prob. rightly (for the anticipatory use of yap cf. Anacr. 31 and 106); otherwise καταπαύετε has HO objt. 2 mss add κα\ πεπρωμενη (glo8S on ανάγκα ?)
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88
Aristides On the Extemporised Addition: Just examine this :
Since the Muse is not needy nor giveth to taste alone of what is at hand, but goeth abroad to harvest all,—
is it not clear to you that when he says this the poet is praising his own poetical productiveness ? and what when he adds :
I pray you check her not, now that the goodly cry of the many-stringed flute 1 hath begun its most delightful music.
89
Apollonius of Tyana Letters: to Hestiaeus :—With Heaven’s help we are further from our home, and already I have been thinking of home affairs :
Men who have received the first honour—their fate travelleth to the end ;
and babes, and children scarcely more than babes, will reign in their stead. And there is some fear their government may fail—though you need not share it, for you and I have finished our course.
90
Plutarch in Stobaeus Selections: For Destiny is not to be turned aside nor passed by—
and whatsoever she but winketh with her eyelid, for this straightway is spun potent necessity.
91, 92, 93 2
Aristotle Rhetoric·. There are two opposite kinds of paeon ; one of these suits the beginning, where indeed it is generally put ; this is the one that begins with the long syllable and ends with three short, as
1 either in the technical sense ‘ with many tones,’ i.e. a wide compass, as in Plat. Rep. 339 c, or ‘ accompanied by many strings’ (of lyres) 2 cf. Sch. Arist. ap. Cram. A.P. 1. 30S
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Ααλογευἐς, είτε Αυκίαν 1
KO.)
'Κρνσεοκάμας "Εκατε, τταΐ Διὐτ2
6τepos δ’ εξ εναντίας, ου βραχεΐαι άρχουσι τρεΊς, η Se μακρ'α τελευταία’
μετ α 8ε ηάν ΰ8ατά τ’ ωκεάνι^ ηφάνισε νυξ.
οντος δε τελευτήν ποιεί- η yap βραχεία 4 διὰ το ατελής είναι ποιεΐ κολοβόν.
94
Heph. 81 [7Γ. παιωνικοθ]· συντιθέασι δε τινες καί ετεριρ τρόπφ τδ τετράμετρου, ώστε τρεις είναι τους καλούμενους τετάρτους παιώνας, εΐτα τελευταίου τδν Κρητικόν
θυμε\ικάν ϊθι μάκαρ φιΧοφρόνως eh eptv
Choer. ad Joe. p. 249 Cons. εκ των καλούμενων Αελφικών εστϊν η προκειμένη χρησις, μη εχόντων τδ ννομα τοΰ ποιητον.
95
Plut. Prim. Frig. 17 ό yap ήλιος ανίσχων, ως τις εΐπε των διθυραμβοποιων, ευθύς κτλ.
άΧιος ανίσχων
ευθύς άνεπΧησ' άεροβατάν5 μεηαν οίκον άνεμων.
96
Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 Ο μεν ούν βραχνσυλλαβος ήρεμων τε κα'ι πυρρίχιος καλείται· κα'ι ούτε μεyαλοπρεπης εστιν ούτε σεμνός· σχήμα 5’ αυτόν τοιόνδε'
\eye 8ε συ κατά πόδα νεόχντα6 μεΧεα.
1 Sch. Arist. Cram, η τε	mss also Αυκία, Α ύκιε	2 χρ. Β :
mss χρυσεοκόμα 8 mss ωκεανόν 4 μακράν 5 mss άνε-πλησεν, but the metre is paeonic	άεροβατάν Dub : mss
-βάταν	6 mss also νεόλυτα
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O Delos-born, whether in Lycia1
and
Golden-headed Far-darter, son of Zeus.1
The other on the contrary is the one which has three short syllables first and ends with the long, as
The land and ocean-waters disappeared in night.
This paeon forms a conclusion, the short2 syllable truncating the rhythm by its incompleteness.
94
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the paeonic]:	Some
writers compose the tetrameter in another way, making three of the feet the fourth paeon as it is called, and putting the cretic at the end ; compare
Come propitious, Blessed One, to the strife at thy altar.3
Choeroboscus on the passage: This citation, which is anonymous, is taken from the so-called Delphian Collection
95
Plutarch Cold the First Principle: For as one of the dithyrambic poets has said,
the rising sun straightway filled the great home of the air-walking >vinds.
96
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition; The short-syllable t}Tpe is called hegemon (leader) or pywhich, and is neither impressive nor stately ; it is of the following type:
Pick thou lip the limbs newly scattered at thy feet.5
1 an address to Apollo 2 long ?	3 to Dionysus at
a poetical contest 4 apparently a collection of lyric poems preserved in the temple aichives at Delphi, cf. the Delian Collection mentioned vol. ii, p. 2S3, cf. vol. i, p. 317 5 prob. the limbs of Pentheus
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97
Ibid. b μέν yap εξ άπασών βραχειών συνεστώς καλούμενος δέ υπό τινων τρίβραχυς τrous,1 ού παραδείγμα τοιόνδε·
βρόμοε, δορατοφόρ\ ενυάΧιε, ττοΧεμοκεΧαδε ττάτερ 'Άρη 2
ταπεινός τε καί άσεμνός εστι και άγεννης, κα\ ούδ'εν άν εξ αυτόν γε'νοιτο γενναΐον.
98
Ibid. ό δ’ εκ μακρύς και δυεΊν βραχειών μεσην μεν λαβών τήν μακράν άμφιβραχυς ώνόμασται, κα\ ου σφόδρα των ευσχήμων εστϊ Ρυθμών, άλλα διακέκλασταί τε κα\ πολύ τό θήλυ κα'ι άγενν'ες έχει· οΊά εστι ταυτί·
νΙακγε θρίαμβε 3 συ τωνδε χοραγε
99
Ibid, ο! μέντοι ρυθμικοί τούτου τον ποδός (του δακτύλου) την μακράν βραχυτέραν είναι φασι της τελείας, ούκ εχοντες δ’ είπεΐν οσφ, καλούσιν αυτήν άλoyov. ετερός εστιν αντίστροφον έχων τοντψ ρυθμόν, Is από των βραχειών άρξάμενος επ\ τήν άλογον τελευτά· τούτον χώρισαντες άπ'ο τών αναπαίστων κυκλικόν καλοΰσι, παράδειγμα αυτού φεροντες τοιόνδε-
κεχνται ττόλι? υψίττυΧος κατα γαυ.
100
Ibid. [π. κρητικοΰ]· εάν δε την αρχήν αί δύο μακραί κατάσχωσιν την δε τελευτήν η βραχεία, οίά εστι τ αυτί-
σοι, Φοΐβε, Μούσαις τε συμβωμον*
άνδρώδες πάνυ εστ\ τό σχήμα κα'ι είς σεμνολογίαν επιτήδειον.
1 mss also χορείος, τροχαίος	2 πάτερά Αρη only in A.Gr.
(for’'Αρη B cf. Sch. Aesch. Sept. 105), which reads πολεμόκλονε 3 θρίαμβε Dind : mss διθύραμβε contra metr.	4 B-E: mss
Μονσαί τε συμβώμεν (σύμβωμοι)
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97	1
The Same: The foot which consists entirely of short syllables and is called by some writers the Tribrach, of which the following is an example :
Dinning, spear-bearing, furious., war-clattered, Father Ares
is mean and undignified and ignoble, and can be used to compose nothing that is noble.
98
The Same: The foot which is made of a long and two shorts and has the long in the middle is called the Amphibrach, and is not a particularly beautiful rhythm, being enervating and smacking strongly of the effeminate and ignoble ; for instance
Thriambic 2 lacchus, thou leader of this chorus
99
The Same: The writers on rhythm, however, declare that the long of the Dactyl is shorter than a full long, and being unable to say by how much, they call it ‘irrational.’ There is another foot having the converse rhythm to this, which begins with the shorts and ends with the irrational. This they distinguish from the Anapaest and call it ‘cyclic/ giving the following example:
The high-gated city lies scattered o’er the ground.
100
The Same [the Cretic]: If the two longs come at the beginning and the short at the end, like this :
who shares altars with thee, O Phoebus, and the Muses
we have a manly type of rhythm suitable to the dignified style.
1 cf. Keil An. Gram. 8. 11, Macr Sat. 1. 19. 1 (may have taken Βρόμιά as Dionysus and "Αρη as an appellation, but in that case the other epithets would be characteristic of D. not of A.)	2 the meaning of the epithet is unknown
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101
Ibid. [τγ. τρισυλλάβων ρυθμών]· rb δ’ avrb συμβήσεται kclv η βραχΰα προτεθή 1 τών μακρών κα\ yap οντος δ ρυθμός αξίωμα εχει κα\ μ^εθος· παράδε^μα δε αντοΰ τάδε’
Τίυ’ άκτάν, τίν ΰλαν Βράμω ; ττοϊ ττορενθω ;
102
Sch. Heph. ρ. “299 Cons. [π. πυρρίχιου]’ κατα διποδίαν δε συντιθέμενος κα\ τίν προκελευσματικυν ποιων, τα καλούμενα προκελευσματικα η πυρριχιακα μέτρα ποιεί, ων παραδε'ηματα’
ϊθι μόλε ταχύττοΒος ειτι Βεμας ελάφου τττεροφόρον <άνά> χερ! Βόνακα τιθέμενα·2
103
Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 515. 2 Hemidexium trimetrum dactylicum schemata liabet octo, de quibus unum solum ponain Graecum exempium hemidexium, quod repperi, tribus dactylis constans :
Β,εϊνε, τον \\ρχεμόρον 3 τάφον
103 Α
Ibid. 542. 3 Minus Ionicum dimetrum catalecticum fit Ionico minore et anapaesto :
ν\Θι μάτερ μεγάλα4
104
Ibid. 540. 1 [de pedibus numeri Ionici a majore] fΕλικοπεταλε, καλλικελαΒε, φιλοχορευτά5
1 mss σνντεθϊ), πρώτη τεθτ}	2 Β : mss έπίδεσμα (επ\
δεσμά) and πτεροφόραν {-ον) χερσ'ον καθημενα {χέρσο' καθομαγ') ’· Α. G. ταχύ ποδε' επί δέμας and πτεροφόρον χελιδόνα καθημένην 3 Β :	mss αρχεβρου	4 Β : mss ματτ,ρ (μητερ) μεyίλη
5 lf-Keil-Putscli : mss ΕΛΙΚΟΟΤΙΗΤΑΛΗ (EATKOCΠΗΤΛΑΗ) ΚΑΑΑΤΚΕΑΑΗ (catalectis ΛΛΔΕ) ΦΙΛΟΚΧΟΡΕΙΤΑ (ΦΙΑΟΚΟΛΟ-ΡΕΙΤΑ)
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1011
Tlie Same, [trisyllabic rhythms, continued]: The same will happen if the short comes before the longs ; this rhythm, too, is distinguished and impressive, and here is an example of it:
To what shore, to what forest shall I flfy? whither shall I go ? 2
102 3
Scholiast on Hephaestiou Handbook of Metre [the pyrrhich]: When this foot is put into dipodies to make the proceleus-matic (υυυυ) we get what are called proeeleusmatic or pyrrhichiac lines, such as this :
Away with thee, maid, like a fleet-foot roe, with a feathered reed upheld.
103
MariusPlotius On Metres: The dactylic hemirlexian trimeter has eight kinds, of which I shall giv e the sole Greek example that I have found, consisting of three dactyls:
Stranger, the tomb of Archemorus 1
103 A
The Same: The ‘ lesser ’ Ionic eatalectic dimeter is composed of an Ionic a minore and an anapaest:
Come, Great Mother
104	5
The Same [on the feet of the Ionic a maiore]
Flower-twined, merry-dinning, friend of the dancer 6
1 cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 17, p. 17'2 Us.-Rad. 2 prob. (in this context) from a dithyramb, but a tragedy is possible 3 cf. Keil Anal. Gram. 4	4 the name is uncertain 5 cf.
Hesych. καΚλικίλ:ιδυϊ	6 Dionysus
VOL. III.
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104 A
Dion. Hal, *25 [π. τοΰ ‘ to7s θεοΐί εύχομαι τάσι κα\ πάσαΐί,* Dem. Cor. 1]· ού toiovtos μέντοι κάκε~νόε έστιν 6 ρυθμοί'
Κρησιοις εν ρνθμοΐς παΐΒα μελψωμεν . . .
εμο\ γοΰν δοχε? εξω yap τοΰ τελευταίου ποδδί τά γε άλλα εν 7τΐισιν ‘ίσα ωρισται.
105
Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 510. 25 de pentametro integro acataleeto monoschematisto : est metrum integrum penta-metrum dactylicum, quod semper quinqne dactylis constat, quale est exemplura Graecum illud :
'Ίλιον άμφ' 'Ελενρ πεπυρώμενον ώλετο.1
105 Α
Ibid. 524. 1 tetrametrum (iambicum) brachycatalectum colurum . . ut est
Ό ΐΐύθιος μεσομφάλοις 2 θεός παρ' εσχάραις,
106
Heph. 39 [τ. ιωνικού τοΰ απ έλάσσονοί]· τοΰτο [τδ τετρά-μέτρον καταληκτικήν) μέντοι και yαλλιαμβικδν κα\ μτητρψακδν καλείται—ύστερον δε	άνακλώμενον εκλ·ηθη—διά τδ πολλά
τοι. νεωτερουί εις την μητέρα των θεών γράφαι τοντψ τφ μετρψ (ev oTs και τά τοι. τρίτοι/s παιωναί εχοντα καί παλιμβάκχειον καϊ τάί τροχαϊκάί άδιαφόρως παραλαμβάνουσι πρδί τά καθαρά), ωί κα\ τα πολυθρύλητα ταΰτα παραδείγματα δηλοΐ·
ΓαΧΧαΙ μητρός όρείης φιΧόθυρσοι ΒρομάΒες, αΙ? εντεα πατα^εΐται και χάλκεα κρόταλα
1 Β: mss ΔΕΙΜΟΝΑΜΦΕΑΗΝΕΝΗΠΤΛΜΕΝΟΝΩΑΗΤΟ, ΔΕΙΜΟΝ-ΑΛΑΦΕΛΕΝΕΙΠΤΠΜΕΝΠΛΕΟΟ 2 Β : mss -αλιοι
1 D. reckons the last syllable of μέλφωμεν short, though
metrically it can stand for a long 2 as the remaining
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104 A
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Litcrai'y Composition [on a passage of Demosthenes]:	Is not the following rhythm,
however, of the same kind ?
In Cretan rhythms let us sing the child of . . .
To mo, at any rate, it seems so ; for except for this last foot the identity is complete 1
10 O2
Marius Plotius On Metres: On the acatalectic iambic pentameter monoschematistic :—it is an acatalectic dactylic pentameter, which always consists of five dactyls, of which the following is a Greek example :
Ilium was burnt and destroyed for Helen’s sake. 105 A
The Same: The brachycatalectic truncated iambic tetrameter ... as
The Pythian God beside the hearths of the midmost spot3
106
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Ionic a minure] : The catalectic tetrameter is also called the Galliambic or Metroac—and in later times also the broken or irregular— because the Mother of the Gods has often been addressed in this metre by the more modern writers (who, moreover, mingle lines containing the third paeon, the palinibacohius, and trochaic dipodies, indiscriminately with the pure Ionic-s) ; compare the following famous example :
Gallae of the Mountain Mother, fleet friends of the thyrsus, whose harness and brazen cymbals clash amain 4
Plotian exx., quoted by Bergk, appear to have been composed ad hoc, these may be of the same nature	3 Delphi
was the * navel’ of the earth 4 ascribed by Wil. to Callimachus, but cf. Choer. ad ioc. p. 240-6 Cons.
H H
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107
Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 523. 12 rb δε ‘στάδα λίμνην’ ή
κΧάδα γ^ρνσεόκαρττον
ονχ εζει τινα ευθείαν στas η κλάε- μεταπλασμοι yap είσι.
108
Arist. lilt. ο. 11. 1412 1> είσι /cal at chores . . . άε] ευδόκιμοι σαι τρόπον τινα μεταφοραί· αε\ yap εκ δνοΐν λεχονται, ώσπερ η άνά Xoyov μεταφορά' οΐον η άσπίς φαμεν εστι φιαλή *Αρεοϊ (Timotli. 25) καί τόζον
φόρμί^/ξ ὐχομδος·1
109. 110
Dem. Eloc. 91 ληπτεον δε κα\ σύνθετα, ονόματα, ου τα διθυραμβίκως avyκείμενα οίον
θεοτεράτους ττΧάνας
ουδέ
άστρων άορυπνρον στρατόν
άλλ’ εοικότα τοΐϊ ύπδ της συνήθειας avyKC^cvoiS.
Ill
Plat. Men. 77 a δοκεΐ τοίνυν μοι, & 2άκρατες, αρετή είναι, καβάπερ ό ποίησης λεγει,
χαιρειν τε καΧοισί κα\ άννασθαι
καί εχω τοΰτο Aeyw αρετήν, επιθυμονντα των καλών δυνατόν είναι πορίζεαθαι.
112
Pint. Q. Conv. 4. 6. J [τ/s δ -παρ’ ’Ιουδαίοι* θεός]' θαυμάσας δε τδ επιρρηθεν δ σύμμαχον ’Αρ’, εφη, συ τδν πατριώτην θεόν, ώ Ααμπρία,
1 for Qcoyvis in Dem. Eloc. B sngg. Θεόδωρο* or Θεοδεκτηs; but the frag, may come from Theognis the tragedy-writer
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1071
Herodian Complete Prosod)/: The forms στάδα in στά^α λίμνην ‘standing pool,’ and κλάδα in κλάδα χρυσβόχαρπ·>ν
goldeii-fruited bou^Ii
will be found to have no nominative ; they are metaplastic.
1082
Aristotle Rhetoric: Similes, also, are always in a sense effective metaphors ; like the ‘ proportional ’ metaphor, they always involve two terms. For instance, we call a shield * the goblet of Ares ’ (Timotheus 25) and a bow
the string!ess lyre
109, 110
Demetrius on Style: We should also employ compound words, but not dithyrambic compounds like
heaven-portented wanderings 3 or
the fire-speared host of the stars
but resembling the compounds of ordinary speech.
Ill
Plato Meno: Then my opinion is, Socrates, that virtue, in the words of the poet, is
to rejoice in the noble and be able to do it.
This is what I too mean by virtue, to desire what is noble or beautiful and have it at command.4
1125
Plutarch Dinner-Tabic Problems [on the nature of the God of the Jews]: Wondering at what was said, Symmachus exclaimed, ‘ And as for your divine fellow-countryman, Lamprias,
1 cf. Cram. A.O. 3. 283.	2 cf. Deni. Eloc. 85	3 prob
Io’s	4 this interpretation is prob. not quite correct·
6	cf. Id. Exil, 17, De El. 9
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ei'nov opaiyvvau<a μαινομίνανς Διόνυσον άνθβοντα τιμαϊς 1
iyypacpeis καί ύποποιεΐς rots 'Εβραίων άπορρήτοις;
112	Α παιόν είς Ανσαν&ρον
Plut. Vit. Lys. 18 πρώτιρ2 μεν yap, ώς ϊστορεΐ Αονρις, ΐ.λλτ]νων εκείνψ βωμούς at πάλας άνεστησαν ως θεφ καί θυσίας έθυσαν, els πρώτον δέ παιάνες γσθησαν, Ζιν tvbs αρχήν άπομνημο-νευουσι τοιανδε·
Τον Έλλαδος άγαθίας arparayov απ’ βυρυχόρου 3 ^7τάρτας υμνησομβν ώ
Ιη Παιάυ.4
τίμιοι δε τα παρ' αύτοΊς'Ηραία Αυσάνδρεια καλεΐν εφηφίσαντο.
Ath. 15. 696Θ [π. τον του Άριστοτελους εις Ερμείαν παιάνα καλούμενου]· ού< ἔχ«ι δ' ou5e rb παιανικδν επίρρημα, καθάπερ 6 εις Αύσανδρον τbv Σπαρτιάτην ypaφειs ύντως παιάν, ον φησι Αονρις εν τοϊς Σαμίων επηραφομενοις'Ώροις αδεσθαι εν Σάμω.
113
Plut. Amic. Mult. 5 τα yap εύχρηστα της φιλίας δύσχρηστα yίyvετaι δια τήν πολνφιλίαν
αΑΑον τρόπος, αΑΑον εγείρει φροντϊς ανθρώπων·5
ούτε yap α! φύσει* ημών επ\ ταύτά ταΐς όρμαΐς ρέπουσιν, ούτε τύχαις δμοτρόποις αει σύνεσμεν, α'ι τε των πράξεων καιροί καθάπερ τά πνεύματα τους μεν φερουσι τους δ’ αντιπίπτουσι.
114
Id. Garr. 2 κα\ καθάπερ όταν εν σvλλ6ycρ τινι σιωπή yενηται rbv 'Ερμην επεισεληλυθεναι λ^ουσιν, ούτως όταν εις σνμπόσιον
1 so de EI, mss here άνθ. τιμάΐσι Α., Exil. Α. μαιν. άνθ. τ. 2 mss πρώτον 3 Naeke : mss -χώρου 4 mss φ}] (or ίή) π. 6 mss άλλον τρόπος (τρόπον) yap άλλον: άλλον . . άλλον is apparently for άλλον μιν . . άλλον δε 470
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God of the cry evoe, rouser of women, gay -with frenzied rites, Dionysus do you enrol him in the Hebrew mysteries ?
112 A Paean to Lysander
Plutarch Life of Lysander: According to Duris, he was the first Greek to whom the cities built altars and made sacrifice as to a God, and the first to whom were sung paeans, one of λνΐιΐοΐι they relate to have begun as follows :
We ΛνΐΙΙ sing the general of holy Greece who comes from the spacious town of Sparta, O Paean O !
Moreover the Samians decreed that their festival of Hera should be called the Lvsandreia.
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Aristotle’s so-called Paean to Hermeias]: 1 Moreover it does not contain the paeanic refrain like the true paean composed in honour of the Spartan Lysander, which according to Duns’ Annals of the Samians was sung to him at Samos.
113
Plutarch On haring Many Friends : What is serviceable in friendship becomes unserviceable when friendship is too widely extended ;
one man is moved by disposition, another by thought;
nor do our natures all incline to the same things, nor do we enjoy the same fortune ; and opportunities, like the winds, favour one and are contrary for another.
1142
The Same On Garrulity: When silence falls in an assembly they say that Hermes has joined the company, and in the same way when a garrulous fellow enters a drinking-party or
1 (see p. 411)	2 cf. Id. San. Fraec. 13, Coh. Ira 4 {irph
κύματος ws τινα ir. &κρ, στίλλόμοΌς)
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fl συνεδριον γνωρίμων λάλοι είσελθη, πάντες άποσιωπώσι μ)\ βουλόμενοι λαβήν πσρασχεΊν’ άν δ’ αυτός άρξηται διαίρειν τb στόμα,
προ χειματος ώστ’ άμα ποντίαν άκραν βορεα ζαίντος1
ύφορώμενοι σάλον καί ναυτίαν εξανεσττησαν.
115
Plut. Praec. Reip. 2 71-ολλοί 5e από τύχης άφάμενοι των κοινών καί άναπλησθέντες ούκετι ραδίως άπελθεΐν δύνανται, ταύτό τοΓις εμβάσιν els πλοΐον αιώρας χάριν, el τ’ άποσπασθεΐσιν els πέλαγος πεπονθότες· εξω βλέπουσι ναντιωντες καί ταραττόμενοι, μενειν δε καί χρησθαι τοις παρούσιν ανάγκην εχοντες·
Χευκάς καθύπερθε γαλάυας ευπρόσωποί σφάς παράϊξαν 2 ερωτες ναΐας κΚαΐόος γαραζιπόντον Βαιμονίαν ες νβριν.
116
Plut. An Seal 12 η πλοίων μεν άρχοντας ου ποιεί γράμματα κυβερνητικά, μη πολλάκις γενομένους εν πρύμνη θεατάς των πpbs κύμα κα'ι πνεύμα και νύκτα χειμερίων αγώνων
οτε ΎννΒαρίΰάν αδελφών ά\ιον ναύταν πόθος βάλλει , . .
117
Id. Tranqu. 17 κυβερνήτη γαρ υϋτε κύμα πραυναι τραχύ καί πνεύμα δυνατόν εστιν, ούτε οποί βούλεται δεομενψ λιμένος τυχεΐν,
1 βορεα Β : mss here βορέον, San. βορρά	ζαέντος Crus :
mss here ζέοντος, San. I’racc. πνέοντος	2 Β: mss
παρ·ί]ϊσαν : Wil.’s παράειραν hardly accounts for λεύκάς κ.γ.
1 lit. ‘to hover around,’ cf. Plut. Soil. Anim. 970c and
ύπεραιωρεΐσθαι ‘ to lie at anchor ’ licit. 6. 116, or * just to ccoss a strait’ (lit. as a means of transport), cf. Aristid. Or. 24. 331
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a chance gathering of acquaintances there is a general and sudden lull in the talk because nobody wishes to give him a handle ; and if he begins to open his mouth,--
as when the North wind blows across a sea-beaten headland before a storm
they scent tossing and seasickness, and rise and depart.
115
Plutarch Political Precepts : And often they take up politics through mere chance, and when they have had their fill of them iind that they can no longer easily withdraw. Like people who go for a sail1 and are carried away into the open sea. they look out of the ship seasick and troubled, but obliged to remain and make the best of their plight;—
Specious desires for the thwart of a sea-graving 2 ship send them speeding over the white calm to heaven-sent ruin.3
116
Plutarch Should Old Men Govern ? Treatises on navigation do not make pilots, or they would stand on the poop mere spectators of the stormy contests of wind and wave and night
when the seafarer is seized with a longing for the Tvndarid brethren 4 . . .
117 5
The Same On Peace of Mind: For the pilot to temper the wind and smooth the wave, to make the desired haven, or
(587), or ‘for air and exercise’ sake/ cf. Jos. A. J. S. 7. 3 εφ’ άρματος οχούμενος κα\ λευκήν ημφιεσμενος εσθητα (δ 2ολό-μων) -rrpbs αιώραν έθος εΊχεν εζορμάν * cf. Timoth. PerS. 4 8 for υβρις cf. Act. Ap. 27. 21	4 Castor and Polydeuces,
the saviours of mariners 5 cf. Id. Super st. 8 ευχόμενος δε rbv οϊακα προσάγει, τήν κεραίαν ύφίησι φεύγα ύττοστ. ερεβώδ. iκ θ.
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ούτε θαρραλεως καϊ άτρόμως ύπομεΊναι τb σνμβαϊνον άλλ’ ecos ουκ άπ^νωκε τη τέχνη χρώμενος
(pevyeL μέγα Χαΐφος ὑποστολισα? εστε zee νερτατον ιστῖς 1 ερεβωΒεος εκ θαΧάσσης νττερσχg
(τότε δε)>8 τρόμων κάθηται καϊ παλλόμενος.
118
Plut. Non Posse 23 ώσπερ el τιs έν ireAayei καϊ χειμώνι θαρρννων έπιστάς λόγοι, μήτε την νανν τινα. εχειν κυβερνήτην, μήτε τους Αιοσκονροvs αντονς άφίξεσθαι επερχόμενόν τε, κτλ.
67τεργόμενόν τε μαλάξοντες βιατάν 3 ττόντον ώκείας τ’ άνεμων ριττάς.
119
Ael. Η.Α. 14. 14 [π. δορκάδων καϊ Κ6(αάδα>ν]· ή γε μην καλούμενη καϊ υπό των -ποιητών κεμάς
Βραμεΐν μεν ώκίστη θνέΧλης Βίκην,4
Ιδεΐν (5e)> άρα πυρρόθριξ καϊ λασιωτάτη.
120, 121
Plat. Rep. 10. 607 b ταντα δή, εφην, απολελογήσθω ήμιν άναμνησθΑσιν περί ποιήσβως, οτι εικότως άρα τότε αυτήν εκ τής πόλεως άπεστέλλομεν τοιαύτην ουσαν 6 yap λόγος ημάς ηρει. προσε'ιπωμεν δε αυτή, μή καί τινα σκληρότητα ημών καϊ αγροικίαν καταγνω, οτι παλαιά μεν τις διαφορά φιλοσοφία τε καϊ ποιητική. κα\ yap ή
Χακερυζα 7τρός Βεσττόταν κύων
4κείνη <^ή)> κραυγάζουσα 5 καϊ
μέγα? εν αφρόνων κενεαηορίαισι
1 εστς κε νέρτ. Β : mss εως ενερτερον Ιστός Ε, cf. Superst. (ορρ.): mss ’ιστόν 2 Β 3 Plut. μαλάζοντας, adapting: Def. Or. έπερχόμενοί τε μαλάσσοντες	βιατάν Β: mss here
βίαιον, Def. βία τόν	4 some mss omit μεν	5 Ε, as
P.’s explanation of λακ.: mss also κράζουσα
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cheerfully and fearlessly to wait on fortune, all are equally impossible ; so as long as he does not despair he practises his art, and
flies with his mainsail lowered till the mast holds it at its lowest out of the murky sea but when he does, he sits all quivering with fear.
118 2
Plutarch The Impossibility of Living pleasantly according to Epicurus: It is as if in a storm on the open sea one should stand by and say quite cheerfully that the ship had no pilot, and the very Dioscuri would not come
to temper the onrush of the puissant sea and the swift gusts of the winds
119
Aelian on Animals [gazelles and Keuo5es] : Yet what is called by the poets κίμα-s or a young deer—-compare
fawn most swift of foot like a storm, but in appearance it is red-haired and very shaggy.
120, 121
Plato Republic: We have harked back to Poetry, and the defence we have just made must suffice to show that we apparently were right in expelling such a person from our city. It stood to reason that we should. But lest she think us incivil and unkind, we will add that the quarrel between philosophy and poetry is of long standing. Indeed, that yelping
cur who’s master bays,
that man so
great in th’ empty talk of fools.
1 to reduce the surface exposed to the wind the ancients brailed up their sail from below and lowered the yard that supported it	2 claimed bv Schroederfor Pindar, cf. Id.
Def. Or. 30
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καϊ ‘«5 των λίαν σοφών υχλοί κρότων'1 καϊ οί ‘Aeirrcoy μεριμνωντες οτι άρα πενονται,5 κα\ άλλα μυρία σημεία παλαιάς εναντιωσεως τούτων όμως Se είρησθω, οτι ημείς ye, εϊ τινα εχοι λόγον είπεΐν η irphs ηδονην ποιητική κα'ι η μίμησή, is χρή αυτήν είναι iv πόλει ευνομούμενη, άσμενοι άν καταδεχοίμεθα, is σύνισμεν γε ημίν avTois κηλουμενοΐ5 νπ' αυτής- άλλα γαρ τδ δοκουν αληθές ούχ όσιον προδιδόναι.
122
Plat. Ερ. 1 κάκεΐνο δε τδ ποίημα τοις νουν εχουσιν ου κακώς εχειν δυκεί-
ου χρυσός ά^/Χοώς
σπανιώτατος εν θνατών δυσεΧττίστω βίω, ούδ’ άδάμας, ούδ* αργύρου κΧίναι προς άνθρωπον2 δοκιμαζόμεν αστράπτει προς όψεις,3
5	ούδε γαίας εύρυπεδου
•γόνιμοι βρίθοντες αύταρκεϊς γύαι, ως αγαθών άνδρών ομοφράδμων νόησις.
123
Stob. Eel. 1. Γ). 13 [ττ. τύχης η ταυτομάτου]· 4 Τύχα, μερόπων άρχά καϊ τέρμα, τυ καί σοφίας θακεις έδρας 5 καϊ τιμάν βροτεοις επεθηκας εργοις· και τό καΧόν πΧεον ή κακόν εν σεθεν, α τε
χάρπ
5 λάμπει περί σαν πτέρυγα χρΰσεαν καϊ τό τεά πΧάστιγγι δοθεν μακαριστότατον τεΧεθεΐ' τυ δ’ άμαχανίας πόρον εύρες εν αΧγεσιν,6 και Χαμττρόν φάος άγαγες εν σκότω,
10 προφερεστάτα7 θεών.
1 Herw.-Adam : mss διασόφων, δία (διά) σοφών and κρατών
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that ‘ crow d of the unco’ wise,’ those ‘ subtle thinkers beggars after all,’1 and others galore, are proofs of an ancient feud. Nevertheless we will admit once for all that if the poetry whose end is to please, and by that I mean all 1 imitation’ or art-representation of the sort, could give reason to prove that she had a proper place in :i well-constituted state, we, at any rate, should welcome her back with open arms, because we know what an effect she lias upon us ; but till then, as religious men, we cannot betray what seems to us the truth.
122
Plato Letters : This poem, too, is approved by sensible men :
Not glorious gold so rare in this mortal life of disappointment, nor diamonds, nor silver couches, shine in the eyes in comparison of a man, nor are the rich-laden self-sufficient fields of the wide-set earth of such account as the unanimous thinking of good men and true.
123
Stobaeus Selections [on Fortune or Chance]:
Fortune, beginning and end of mortal man, thou sittest in the seats of wisdom and puttest price on 2 * * human deeds. More good than ill comes of thee, and grace shineth around thy golden iving. That which is given of thy scales turns out the happiest; thou findest a way out amid the woes of perplexity, and leadest like a light shining in the darkness, thou most excellent of Gods.
1 these latter quotations are prob. not lyric	2 or
grantest honour to
2 mss also -πα·ν	3 mss also προσόψβις 4 St. ascr. to
Aeschylus 5 τίρμα τί Grot: mss τέρματι θακ^Ίς iopas Jac:
mss ακος δρτ,ς or omit	6 evpes sugg. B: mss
aKyea: ?	7 mss also προφανέστατα {-ον)
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123 Α [’Αρίονος] νμνος εις Ποσαδώνα
Ael. Η. Α. 12. 45 τδ των δελφίνων φύλον as εϊσι φιλψδοί τε και φίλαυλοι, τεκμ-ηριώσαι tKavbs καϊ ’Αριών 6 Μηθυμναΐος εκ τε τον ά-γάλμ.ατθ5 τον επί Ταινάρψ κα\ του επ' αύτώ1 γραφεντος επιγράμματος. εστι δε το επίγραμμα- ‘ ’Αθανάτων πομπαΐσιν Άρίονα Κυκλεος υιόν [ εκ 2ικελον πέλαγους σώσεν υχ·ημα τάδε.’ ύμνον δε χαριστηριον τω Ποσειδώνι, μάρτυρα της των δελφίνων φιλομουσίας, οΐονεί κα] tovtois ζωάγρια εκτίνων δ Άρίων εγραφε. και εστιν δ ύμνος οντος·
"Ύψιστε θεών,
πόντιε χρυσοτρίαινε Πόσπὸου, ηαιάοχ εy^cύμovoς άρχεθ' άΧμας,2 περί σε βραηχίοισι 3 πλωτοί 5 Θήρες χορεύουσι κνκΧω, κούφοισι ποδωυ ρίμμασιν* εΧάφρ’ άναπαΧΧόμενοι, σιμοί φριξαύχενες ώκύόρομοι σκυΧακες, φιΧόμουσοι δεΧφϊνες, εναΧα θρέμματα 10 κονράν '\ηρεΐδων θεάν, άς εηείνατ Άμφιτρίτα, οι μ’ εις ΪΙεΧοπος yav επί Ύαιναρίαν άκτάν επόρευσαν 5 πΧαζόμενον ΧικεΧω ενι πόντω κυρτοΐσι νώτοις όχεοντε? 6 15 άΧοκα Νηρεΐας πΧακος
τεμνοντες, άστιβη πόρον, φώτες ΒοΧιοι ώς μ άφ’ άλιπΧόου yXaφυpάς νεως εις οϊδμ άΧιπόρφυρον Χίμνας εριψαν.7
Ιδιον μεν δηπου δελφίνων πρδς το7ς &νω λεχθεί σι καϊ τδ φιλ&μουσον
1 Herch : mss απ’ αυτού	2 Ε: mss γ. εγκυμονάλμαν,
•γαιτιοχε κυμονάρχα (κυμοναλκ), Τζ. y. εγκόμου αλμάς 3 Ε ' mss βράγχιοι (Τζ. -ια) περ\ δέ σε 4 Τζ. βιπάσμασιν 5 Brunck : mss -σατε, -σατο	6 Brunck : mss χορεύοντε$	7 mss
ρίφαν
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123 A1
[Arion’s] Hymn to Poseidon
Aelian On Animals: That dolphins have a natural liking for singing ami the llute, witness Arion of Methymna by token of the statue 2 at Cape Taenarum and the inscription thereon, which runs ‘By immortal guidance this equipage saved Arion son of Cycleus from the Sicilian main.’ The hymn of thanksgiving to Poseidon which testifies to the dolphins’ love of music was composed by Arion 3 as a meed of gratitude not only to him but to them. It is as follows:
Chiefest of Gods, sea-lord Poseidon of the trident of gold, earth-shaking king of the swelling4 brine, the beasts that swim dance all about thee with fins, and lightly bound with nimble flingings of the foot, the snub-nosed coursing hounds of bristling mane, the dolphin-lovers of the Muse, sea-creatures of Kerens’ goddess-daughters that he had of Amphi-trite, the beasts that bore a wanderer on the Sicilian sea to Taenarum’s shore in Pelops’ land, ploughing the untrodden furrow of Nereus’ field astride their humped back, when crafty men had cast me from out the hollow wave-going ship into the sea-purple billows of the ocean.
Thus, in addition to the characteristics mentioned above, it is clear that dolphins are fond of music,
1 cf. Tzetz. Cram. Λ.Ο. 3. 352. 19	2 an efiigy of a
dolphin	3 the hymn cannot be older than the mid fifth
Century 4 or teeming
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128
Aristox. 'Ρυθμ. Χτοιχ. Ox. Γαρ. 9. 22 [π. λεξεως τριχρόνου]· χρησαιτο δ' άν ανττ) hal δ δάκτυλος 6 κατ' Ίαμβον άνάπαλι των περιεχουσών ξυλλαβών τεθεισών eis τους χρόνους ή ώϊ εν τφ κρητικω ετίθεντο, εσται δε τδ σχήμα του ποδδς δι’ ου η ρυθμοποϊια πορεύσεται τδ εις Ίαμβον οΐον
ένθα δή ποικίΧων άνθεων άμβροτοί Χείμακες βαθύσκιον παρ άΧσος άβροπαρθενονς εύιώτας -χορούς άγκάΧαις δέχονται.
εν τούτψ yap ο’ί τε πρώτοι πεντε πόδες ουτω κεχρηνται τrj λεξει, καί πάλιν ύστεροι τρεις· καί·
δστις ενθυμίη καί χοροΐς ήδεται—
επϊ πολύ δε τή τοιαύτη ρυθμοποϊια ου πάνυ χράται δ ρυθμός ουτος . . . κατά δε τά της ρυθμοποϊιας σχήματα παραλλάττει (τδ βακχειακδν καλούμενον είδος)1 εν τω·
<ω>2 φίΧον rΏραισιν αγάπη μα, θνατοΐσιν άνάπαυμα μόχθων—
εστι δε που καλ ξυνεχεΊς επ\ τρεις·
φερτατον δαίμον άγνάς τόκος ματερος, αν Κάδμος εγεννασε τϊοτ εν ταΐς ποΧυοΧβίοις θήβαις
χρησαιτο 5’ άν καί δ Ίαμβος τή αυττ} ταύττ] λεξει, άψυεστερον δε του βακχείου· τδ yap μονόχρονον οϊκειότερον του τροχαϊκού η του ίάυβου· οΐον εν τω·
βάτε, βάτε κεΐθεν αϊδ’ εις το πρόσθεν ορομεναι. τις ποθ' α νεάνις ; ώς ευπρεπής νιν άμφεπει
τρεις πόδας διαλείπυυο ιν αί ξυνζυγίαι, ώστε περιοδώδες τι γίγνεσθαι.
1 suppl. Blass	2 ώ suppl. Powell
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128
Aristoxenus Elements of Rhythm [the ‘three-beat ’ c:ulence] It may also occur in the Iambic-Dactyl,1 the syllables concerned being reversed as regards the Cretic with reference to the beats.2 The metrical basis will be the iambus, thus :
there immortal meads of varied flowers take to their embrace beside an umbrageous grove dancing throngs of dainty Bacchic maids.3
In this passage the first five feet, and later a group of three, employ the cadence as has been described. Again :
whoso delights in good cheer and a dance—
But this type of verse does not employ the rhythm at all frequently . . . (The Baccheic type, as it is called)4 varies its rhythm in the line :
beloved darling of the Seasons, respite to man from his labour5—
Three such feet sometimes occur together :
The great God that is child of a pure mother whom Cadmus once begot in rich and wealthy Thebes6—
The same cadence may occur in the Iambus, though with less grace than in the Baechens ; for the single beat is more suitable to the trochaic measure than to the Iambus. For instance, in the lines :
Hither, come hither, ye maids, make haste to the front. Who can that maiden be? How gracefully about her hangs—
the ‘ syxygy,’ or extra lengthening of a syllable, occurs at intervals of three feet, so as to produce a kind of period.
1 ^—υ—	2 i.e. Lkj—not—3 here as elsewhere
the translation disregards the metre of the original	4 suppl.
Blass 5 wine e Dionysus son of Semolu
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129 €is Ύνχην
Berliner Klassikertcxte 5. 2. p. 142 1
Πολὐχπρε, ποικιλόμορφε, 7Γταυο[7νεδι]ἡ€,2 θνατοις συνομεστιε πayκpaτες Τὐχα, πώ? χρἡ τεὸν ισχνν τε δεΐξαι Λὰρ6τ[άυ ;] 3 τἀ μιν ύψιφαή 5 και σέμν εις τeov ομμ [ίόυτ’] ε[ΰ- 4 θἐω?] υττηρικες 5 κατά yav νέφος άμφιθηκαμένα £όφεο[υ6 τά δε φαύλα και τάπεινα πολλάκις πτεροΐσιν 7
10	eh ύψος εξάειρας, ω λαιμόν μεγάλα.
πότερόν σε κλρσομεν8 Κ,λωθώ κελαινάν, η τάν ταχύποτμον ^ Αν ay καν, η τάν 7ra\ii'ayye\ov9*\piv αθανάτων ;
15 πάντων yάp άρχάν και τἐλο? άκρον10 εχεις.
130 Παιάν Δΐ€υς (ἡ Έρΐ’^ραΓος)11
Παιάυα κλντόμητιν άείσατε κοΰ[ροι\ Αατοΐ&αν'Έκατον, ιε ώ ιε ΐίαιάν, ος μἐγα χάρμα βροτοισιν lyeivaTO μειχθεις εν φιλότατι Κορωυὡι τά Φ\eyυeίa^2
1 written by an Egj’ptian who writes λ for p, δ for τ, and makes other mistakes not mentioned below 2 i? (confirmed by Schub.) 3 P και aper[av Schub., και reau t[ Wil: or τ[4χναν omitting reav ? no. of letters at end unknown 4 E (a unelided?): Poju..[, . Wil, ομ . [. . . .]e . . Schub. 5 transitive: P -Kas 6 E (P £Weo[?) cf. E.M. 34. 33: P μέγα . . τ · <j[or v . [ Schub. 7 this word not certain 8 E : P κληζωμεν 9 E : P ταχυαγγβλον from above 10 Wil: P ay{ov Wil. (i.e. aypov for ακρον ?), ayeiv Schub.	11 for
the 4 versions of this poem, peril, the famous paean of Sophocles (see p. 2*25), all extant in inscrr., see Powell Coll. 482
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129
To Fortune or Chance From a Fourth-Century Papyrus :
\Ving-sand<illed being of many hands and varied shape, housemate of man, almighty Fortune, how should thv strength and excellence be told? That which shines proudly on high, comes it but within thy ken, thou rendest privily and scatterest on the ground in a murky cloud/ and what is mean and lowly, that, O great deity, oftentime thou dost raise aloft. Whether shall we call thee black Clotho or fleet-fate Necessity, or art thou Iris, the messenger tivixt Gods and men ? For thou boldest the beginning and the last end of everything that is.2
130
Paean of Dium (or Erythrae)
Sing, lads, the far-darting Son of Leto, Paean the Healer, so famed for his skill, hey, O hey, thou Healer!—who begat great joy for man when he mingled in love with Phlegyas’ daughter Coronis—
1 as of the dust that rises when a building falls	2 of.
Soph. (?) ap. Clem. Al. Sir. 5. T-ϋ (Dincl. Fragg. Soph. fm. in Poet. Seen. Gr.)
Alex. p. 136 ; the above, found at Dium in Macedonia, though not the oldest, is prob. the most correct (a few tj's are changed here to ci\s as in the oldest version found at Erythrae) 12 Di. (pkeyvao
I
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ο Ιη ΙΊαιανα ΆσκΧηπιον δαίμονα κλεινότατον, le ΤΙαιάν.
του δε και e^eyevovTo ^Ιαχάων και Ποδαλεῴἱο? ἡδ’ Ίασώ \\κεσώ τε πολύΧλιτος, ώ le Παιάυ, Αιγλα τε βύώπις Τίανάκειά τε ’Ητίουα? παΐδες συν ά^ακΧυτω evayei Τyieia,1 10 Ιη ΤΙαιάν 'Ασκληπιέ, λαιμόν κλεινότατε, le ΤΙαιάν.
χαΐρέ μοι, ίλαος δ’ ἐττινίσεο Αιεων 2 πόλιν εύρύχορον, le ώ le ώ le ΤΙαιάν, δος δ’ ημάς χαίροντας οράν φάος άελίου δοκίμους συν ayaicXvτω evayei 'Τγἶεία,1 15 Ιη ΤΙαιάν Ασκληπιέ, δαΐμον σeμv6τaτe, le ΤΙαιάν.
131
Hippol. (Origen) Adv. Haer. 5. 7 Miller3 επε\ γαρ νπόθεσις axjTois υ άνθρωπός εστιν "Αδάμας, και λεγονσι γεγράφθαι περ\ αυτόν Την γενεάν αυτοί5 τις διηγησεται;' μάθετε πώς κατά μέρος παρά των εθνών την άνεξεί ρητόν κα\ άδιάφορον του άνθρωπον γενεάν λαβόντες επι,πλάσσουσι τω Χριστώ, γη δε, φασιν οι Ελληνες, άνθρωπον άνεδωκε πρώτη κτλ.
Γαῖα δ’ ανθρώπους άνέΒωκε πρώτη καλόν evey καμένη γέρας
μή φυτών αναίσθητων μηδε θηρίων αλόγων, άλλ’ ήμερου ζώου καϊ θεοφιλούς εθελουσα μητηρ γενεσθαι’
χαλεπόν δ' εξευρεΐν* εΐτε ΒοιωτοΙς ’Αλαλκομενευς 5 5 λίμνης υπέρ Κηφισΐδος G πρώτος ανθρώπων άνέσχεν,4 είτε Κουρήτες ησαν Ίδαΐοι θειον yevoς η Φpύyιoι Κορύβαντες 10 ους ήλιος πρώτους επεΐδε8
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sing ho for the Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, sing hey for the Healer ! Of his loins came Machaon and Podaleirius, and Iaso and Aceso to whom so many pray,—sing hey for the Healer!— Panaceia and Aegle the beauteous, children all of Epione, and with them pure Healtli the renowned —ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gorls, hey thou Healer ! All hail I cry, and come thou propitious to the wide-spaced city of Dium,—hey O hey O hey thou Healer!—and grant we may see the sunlight in joy, passed whole by the leecli with aid of pure Health the renowned—ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, hey thou Healer!
131
Hippolytus Against the Heresies: For since the man Adam is the foundation of their argument and they say it is written of him ‘ Who shall tell his generation?', learn how they take in part the ‘ undiscoverable and indifferent’ origin of man from the Gentiles and stick it on to Christ. According tu the Greeks :
’Twas earth that at the first had the noble privilege of giving forth our human kind,
wishing to be mother not of senseless plants, nor of speechless brutes, blit of a gentle race beloved of God,
but hard to discern it is whether the first man that arose was Boeotian Alalcomeneus on the shores of the Cephissian Lake, or the Idaean Curetes or Phrygian Corybants were the divine race the Sun first saw bud * 6
1 I)i. vyeiai	2 I)i. eiAaos δ enu/eiaeo Seicov	3 cf.
Reitz. Poim. p. 83	4 mss δι ψησιν έξ. 5 B : mss’Αλκομ.
6 B: mss vw'ep λ. κ. 7 B: mss ανίσχε π. α. 8 B : mss πρώτος ή. eiriSe
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δβζώροφυβῖ? άναβΧαστάνοντας, eire προσεΧηναϊον1 Αρκαδία Πελασγού η ’Ραρία? οίκήτορα ΑυσαύΧην2 ’EXevaU 3 ή Αημνος καΧΧίτταιδα Κάβειρον 15 άρρήτω τ€κενί δρ^ιασμω, el're Πβλλὑυτ? Φλβγραίωυ ΆΧκυονήα ττρόμον Γιγάυτωυ.5 Αίβυε? δ’ Ίάρβαντά φασι ττρωτόηονον 6 αυχμηρών nehiwv άναδνντα 7 20 γλιΜτία? άπάρξασθαι Αιος βαΧάνου* AiyvTTTLaν Be Νβῖλο? Ιλυυ 8 έτπ,Χιπαίνων ζωο*/€ν€Ϊ μέχρι σημ€ρον 9 ύγρα σαρκούμ€να 10 θ€ρμότητΐ ζωα σώματά τ’ άυδίδωσιυ.11
1 Schn : mss npbs σεΧηναΊον 2 Wil: mss δίαυλον 3 mss -σίν 4 E: mss ϊτίκνωσεν 5 i? : mss Φλεγραιον 'Αλκυονεα ττρεσβντατον Γ., but cf. Orph. Η. 32. 12	6 mss Λι/Ses δε
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tree-like forth, or Arcadia brought to birth Avitli rites mysterious the Pelasgian older than the Moon, or Rarian Eleusis her dweller Dvsaules, or Lemnos her fair child C.vbeirus, or Pelleno Alcvoneus chief of the Phlegraean Giants. The Libyans say that Iarbas first arose from their desert plains, bom of the pleasure of the loins of Zeus; and to this day Nile fattens the Egyptian mud and brings forth creatures fleshed with the wet heat, and teems bodies that will live.1
1 it is not certain that this poem, which Wil. Horn. 37 p. 332 declares is prose, comes within the scope of this book ; if so, a few slight changes should be made in the dialect, e.g. ■πρώτα for πρώτη
Ύαρβ. φ. π. 7 mss ανάΒυντα πεδίω 8 Selin. —Ε: mss Αly υπτίων Ν. νΚην	9 Ε :	mss μ. σ. ζωο-γονών φησίν
10 Β : mss vypas αρκ.	11 Ε : mss κα\ σώμα άναδίδ.
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εισαγωγἡ
Poll. i. 38 αί Βέ els θεούς aBal κοινώς μεν παιάνες, ύμνοι, ΙΒίως Βέ ΆρτέμιΒος ύμνος ovttij-γο?, ’Απόλλωνος· 6 παιάν, άμφοτέρων προσόΒια, Διονύσου Βιθύραμβος, Αήμητρος ΐονΧος* Χίνος yap καί Χιτυέρσης1 σκαπανέων ωΒαι καί yεωpyώv.
Hdt. 4. 35 [π. i,Apyης και 'Ώπιος]· καλ yap ά^/είρειν σφι τάς yvvaΐκaς, επονομαζούσας τά οννόματα εν τώ ύμνω τον σφι Ωλἡυ άνηρ Αύκιος έποίησε . . . οντος Βέ 6 ΏΧήν και τούς αΧΧονς τούς 7ταΧαιούς ύμνους έποίησε εκ Αυκίης έΧθών, τούς άειΒομένους εν Λ?;λω.
Callim. Η. Del. 304
οί μεν ύπαείΒουσι νόμον Αυκίοιο yέροντος, ον τοι από ~.άνθοιο θεόπροπος rjyayev ’Πλὴν αί Βέ ποΒΙ πΧησσουσι χορίτιΒες άσφαΧές ούΒας.
11. i. 474
οί Βέ πανημεριοι μοΧπτ} θεόν ίΧάσκοντο καΧόν άείΒοντες παιήονα κούροι 'Αχαιών, μέΧποντες έκάεpyov^ ό Βέ φρένα τέρπετ άκούων.
Archil. 76 Bergk
αυτός έξάρχων προς αύΧόν Αέσβιον παιήονα.
1 mss Χιτιίρσ-ης
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Introduction
Pollux Onomasticon : Songs to the Gods are called in general paeans or hymns, in particular a hymn to Artemis is known as οντπγγος, to Apollo as the paean. Both these are addressed in processional songs, Dionysus in the dithyramb. Demeter in the ΐονλος. The Linus and Lityerses are the songs of delvers and husbandmen.
Herodotus Histories [Arge and Opis] : For according to them the women go begging gifts for them, calling upon their names in the hymn composed for them by a Lycian named Olen . . . This Olen it was who came from Lycia and composed this and the other ancient hymns that are sung at Delos.
Callimachus Hymn to Delos: The men sing the song of the Lycian ancient, the song the prophet Olen brought from the bank of Xanthus, and the maidens that dance to them beat with their feet the stable earth.
Iliad : All the day long they worshipped the God 1 with music, singing the beautiful Paean, these sons of the Achaeans, making music to the Far-darter; cand his heart rejoiced to hear them.2
Archilochus: Myself leading with the flute the Lesbian paean.
1 Apollo
2 cf. II. 22. 391
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II. 18. 490 [π. άσπί8ος τής ’Αγιλλἐω?]· εν 8ε 8νω ποίησε πόΧεις μερόπων ανθρώπων καΧάς. εν τή μεν ρα ηάμοι τ εσαν εΙΧαπίναι τε, νύμφας δ’ εκ θαΧάμων 8αι8ων ΰπο Χαμπομενάων ψ/ίνεον άνά άστυ, ποΧίις 8' υμέναιος όρώρει· κούροι 8' όρχηστήρες εΕίνεον, εν δ’ άρα τοισιν αύΧοί φόρμιγ/ες τε βοήν εχον αί 8ε γυναίκες ίστάμεναι θαύμαζον επί προθύροισιν εκάστη.
Hes. Scut. 281 [π. άσπί8ος τής *ΗρακΧεονς]' ενθεν 8' αυθ' ετερωθε νέοι κώμαζον ύπ* αύΧοιτ τοι γε μεν αΰ παίζοντες υπ* όρχηθμω καί άοι8ή, τοι γε μεν αν γεΧόωντες ύπ’ αύΧητήρι έκαστος πρόσθ’ εκιον.
Plut. Ale. 18 επιψηφισαμενου 8ε τον 8ήμον καί ηενομένων ετοίμων πάντων προς τον εκπΧουν, ον χρηστά παρήν ον8ε τά τής εορτής. ’Α8ωνίων yap εις τάς ημέρας εκείνας καθηκόντων εϊ8ωΧα ποΧΧαχου νεκροις εκκομιζομενοις ομοια προυκειντο ταΐς γνναιξί, καί ταφάς εμιμουντο κοπτόμεναι καί θρήνους ή8ον.
Aesch. Cho. 423
ΗΑ. έκοψα κομμόν'1 Κριόν είτε Κισσίας νόμοις ίηΧεμιστρίας
άπρικτόπΧηκτα ποΧνπΧάνητα 8' ήν 18εΐν επασσντεροτριβή τά χερός ορεηματα άνωθεν άνεκαθεν, κτυπω 8’ επερρόθει κροτητόν άμον καί πανάθΧιον κάρα.
II. 24. 719 [π. προθεσεο^ς τής" Εκτο ρος]· οί δ’ επεί eiaiiyayov κΧυτά 8ώματα, τον μεν επειτα
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Iliad, [the Shield of Achilles] : And therein lie made two fair cities of mortal men; in the one "were weddings and feasts, and they led the brides from their chambers amid the light of torches through the town, and loud rose the bridal song. Young men whirled in the dance, and flute and lyre cried aloud among them, while the women stood each at her door marvelling at them.1
Hesiod [the Shield of Heracles]: And on the other side was a rout of young men with flutes playing, some frolicking with dance and song, others laughing, each and all in time with the flute-player as they went along.
Plutarch Life of Aleibiades:	The motion was
carried and all was ready for the sailing of the expedition/ when there befel unfavourable portents, not least that of the feast of Adonis, which falling at this time, in many places images were set out like corpses for burial by the Athenian women, who beat their breasts and sang dirges in mimic funeral rites.
Aeschylus Libation-Bearers :
Electra : I made lament in Arian 3 wise, or to the tunes of the Cissian3 mourner; aye, then behold hands outstretched one after other, striking desperately, wandering wildly, upward, downward, my miserable stricken head ringing again to their beat.
Iliad [the funeral of Hector]: And when they had brought him into the famous house, then laid they
1 cf. Hes. Scut. 274, Ar. Av. fin.	2 against Syracuse
3	Persian
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τρίτοι? εν Χεχεεσσι θεσαν, παρά 8’ είσαν άοι8ούς θρηνούν εξάρχους, οι τε στονόεσσαν άοι8ην οι μεν αρ εθρηνεον, επί 8ε στενάχοντο γυναίκες.
II. 18. 567 [η. άσπί8ος τής ’Α^ιλλἐω?]*
7ταρθενικαι δε καλ ήΐθεοι άταΧά φρονεοντες πΧεκτοϊς εν ταΧάροισι φερον μεΧιη8εα καρπόν, τοΐσιν δ’ εν μεσσοισι πάϊς φόρμιγγι Χιγείη Ιμερόεν κιθάριζε, Χίνον δ’ υπό καΧον άει8ε ΧεπταΧερ φωνή· τοι 8ε ρησσοντες άμαρττ} μοΧπτ} τ’ ίυγμω τε ποσϊ σκαίροντε? εποντο.
Sch. ad loc. [Χίνον δ’ υπό καΧον ὔεἶδβ]· . . . αντί του την επι Αίνω τω ’ΑπόΧΧωνος παι8ι ω8ην, οντι νηπίω και υπό κυνων ποιμενικών 8ιασπασθίντι πρώτην ασθεισαν . . . ό 8ε Άρίσταρχος . . . γένος τι ύμνου τον Χίνον, ώσπερ εί εΧεγε παιάνα η8εν η τι τοιοϋτον.
Callix. ap. Ath. 5. 199 a \π. την ΦιΧα8εΧφου πομπήν]· επάτουν 8ε εξήκοντα £άτυροι προς αύΧόν α8οντες μεΧος επιΧηνιον, εφειστήκει 8’ αύτοΐς SιΧηνός.
Long. Past. 2. 35 και πάσαν τέχνην επι8εικνύ-μενος ευνομίας μουσικής εσύριττεν, οϊον βοών άγεΧτ} πρεπον, οϊον α'ιποΧίω πρόσφορου, οϊον ποίμναις φίΧον.
Ibid. 36 Αρύας 8ε άναστάς και κεΧεύσας συρίτ-τειν Διονυσιακόν μεΧος επιΧηνιον αύτοΐς ορχησιν ώρχήσατο. καλ εακει ποτέ μεν τρυγώντι, ποτέ 8ε φεροντι άρρίχους, είτα πατούντι τούς βότρυς,
1 grapes	2 or sang of the fair Linus 3 Thornley
(as revised in the L.C.L.)
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him upon a fretted bed and set beside it minstrels for to lead the dirge, the which did make lament of mournful song, while the women wailed in answer to them.
The Same [the Shield of Achilles] : And lasses and lads in childish glee carried the honey-sweet fruit1 in plaited baskets, while in their midst a boy did harp delightfully upon a sweet clear lute,, and sang the fair Song of Linus2 in a piping voice, the rest following with dancing feet that kept time with his playing and his song.
Scholiast on the passage [' sang the fair song of Linus’J: . . . that is the song first sung in honour of Linus the darling of Apollo, a little boy who was torn in pieces by sheep-dogs , . , but Aristarchus says that it is a sort of hymn, as if lie said ‘sang a paean ’ or the like.
Callixeinus of Rhodes [the festal procession of Philadelplms] : There were sixty Satyrs treading the grapes, singing to the flute the Song of the Winepress, with Silenus for their overseer.
Longus Daphnis and Chios: Displaying all the art of pastoral music, lie showed upon the pipe what notes were fit for the herds of cows and oxen, what agreed with the Hocks of goats, what were pleasing to the sheep.3
The Same: But Dryas, rising and bidding him pipe a Dionysiac tune^ fell to dancing before them the Dance of the \Vinepress. And now he acted to the life the cutting and gathering of the grapes, now the carrying of the baskets, then the treading of the grapes in the press, then presently the tunning of
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είτα πληρούντι του? πίθους, είτα πίνοντι του γλεύκους. ταύτα πάντα ούτως εύσχημόνως ώρχή-σατο 6 Δρύας και εναρηώς, ώστε εΒόκουν βλεπειν και τάς αμπέλους και την ληνόν κα\ τους πίθους και αληθώς Δρύαντα πίνοντα.
Ibid. 3. 11 καί άπαρ'ξάμενοι τω Διονύσω κρατήρας ήσθιον κίττω τάς κεφαλάς εστεφανω μενοι. και επεί καιρός ήν, ίακχάσαντες και ευάσαντες π ρούπεμπον τον Δάφνιν.
Ibid. 2. 31 ησάν τινας και ω8άς εις τάς Νύμφας, παλαιών ποιμένων ποιήματα.
Ath. 14. 618 c καί ω8ής 8ε ονομασίας κα\αλ^ει ό Τρύφων (εν Εευτερω Όνομασιών) τάσ8ε· ‘ Τμαϊος η επιμύλιος, ην παρά τούς άλέτους ή8ον, καλούμενη 1 ίσως άπο τής ίμαλίΒος. ίμαλίς 8' εστίν παρά Δωριεΰσιν 6 νόστος καί τά επίμετρα τών αλεύρων.2 ή 8ε τών ίστουρηών ω8ή ελινος,3 ως ’Επίχαρμος εν ’Αταλάνταις ιστορεί. ή8ε τών ταλασιουρηών ϊουλοςύ Έήμος 8’ ό Δ?]λιος εν τω ΥΙερί ΥΙαιάνων φησί' ‘Τἀ Βράηματα τών κριθών αυτά καθ' αυτά προσηηόρευον άμάλας· συνα-θροισθεντα 8ε καί εκ πολλών μίαν ηενόμενα οεσμην οΰλους καί ίούλους' καί την Δήμητρα ότε μεν Χλόην, ότε 8ε Τουλώ. άπο τών ούν τής
1 here Kaib: mss before fv	2 Ivaib. from Hesych. s.
fvuoaros : mss αλίτων	3 mss also αίλινοϊ
1 Thornley (as revised in the L.C. L.)	2 but see Sch.
Ar. Ran. 1296 (below, p. 506), Hesych. s.v. 3 an
epithet of Demeter at Syracuse, cf. Polem. ap. Ath. 10. 416 b, 3. 109 a; there was a Cretan month Himalius, C.I.G.
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the wine into the butts, and then again their joyful and hearty carousing the must. All these things he represented so aptly and clearly in his dancing, that they all thought they verily saw before their face the vines, the grapes, the press., the butts, and that Dryas did drink indeed.1
The Same : And when they had made a libation from the bowl to Dionysus, they fell to their meat, with ivy crowns upon their heads. And when it was time, having cried the lacchus and Euoe, they sent Daphnis away.1
The Same : They sang, too, certain songs in the praise of the Nymphs, the solemn carmens of the ancient shepherds.1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In the second Book of his Appellations Tryphon gives the following· list of the different kinds of song: 'The Himaeus is the Mill-song, which they sang as they ground the corn.2 The word perhaps comes from himalis, which in Doric means the “return” or over-measure of wheat-flour.3 The Weavers’ song is known as Elinus,4 as we know from Epicharmus’ Atalaniae. This is the Γουλος of the spinners.’5 To quote Seinus the Delian’s work On Paeans: ‘The trusses or handfuls of barley were known individually as άμάλαι; collectively a bunch of trusses was called ουλος or Γουλος ; and Demeter was known sometimes as Chloe. sometimes as Iiilo.
2.356, and a nymph Himalia in Rhodes, Diod. 5. 55 ; of. Hesych. μυλάντeioi 0€ol, Ιμαλίε—Ιμάλιον, and ίμαλίς Eust. 188."). 2.)	4 form uncertain, but for the song cf. Od. 5. 02, 10.
222	5 see below, p. 532 ; some words may have fallen out
before this sentence
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Χήμητρος ευρημάτων τούς τε καρπούς καί τούς ύμνους τούς είς την θεόν ούΧους καΧούσι και ιούΧους*1 δημήτρουΧοι και καΧΧίουΧοΐ’ καί ‘ Πλεῖστου ούΧον ουΧον ΐει, ΐονΧον Ίει.’ άΧΧοι δε φασιν εριουργών είναι την ωδήν. αι δε των τιτθευονσών ωδαϊ καταβαυκαΧήσεις ονομάζονται, ήν δε και επί ταϊς αΐώραις2 τις επ' Ήριγόνη, ήν καί άΧητιν Χεγουσιν, ωδή. ’ΑριστοτεΧης γούν εν τη ΚοΧοφωνίων ΠοΧιτεία φησίν ‘ Άπεθανεν δε και αντος 6 Θεόδωρος ύστερον βιαίω θανάτω. Χεγεται δε γενεσθαι τρυφών τις, ώς εκ τής ποιήσεως δήΧόν εστιν. ετι yap καί νυν αι γυναίκες αδουσιν αυτού μεΧη περί τάς αιώρας' ή δε των θεριστών ωδή Χιτυερσης καΧεΐται. και των μισθωτών δε τις ήν ωδή των ες τούς αγρούς φοιτωντων, ώς ΎηΧεκΧείδης φησιν εν Άμφικτύοσιν και βαΧανεων άΧΧαι, ώς Νράτης εν ΎόΧμαις* καί των πτισσουσών αΧΧη τις, ώς Αριστοφάνης εν θεσμοφοριαζούσαις και Νικοχάρης εν 'ΗρακΧεΐ Νορηγώ. ήν δε και τοΐς ήγουμενοις των βοσκημάτων ό βουκοΧιασμος καΧούμενος. Χίομος δ' ήν βουκόΧος Έ<ικεΧιώτης ό πρώτος ευρών το είδος’ μνημονεύει δ' αυτού 'Επίχαρμος εν 'ΑΧκυόνι καλ εν Όδυσσεΐ Ναυαγώ, ή δε επι θανάτοις και Χύπαις ωδή όΧοφυρμος καΧεΐται. αι δε ϊουΧοι καΧούμεναι ωδαϊ Χήμητρι και Φερσεφονη πρε-πουσι. ή δε εις ΆπόΧΧωνα ωδή φιΧηΧιάς, ώς ΤεΧεσιΧΧα παρίστησιν’ ούπιγγοι δε αι εις 'Άρτε-μιν. ήδοντο δε ’Αθήνησι και οι Ναρώνδου νόμοι
1 Cas. <(οί αύτοί) 2 Kaib. from Hesych: mss iApous
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Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess are called ουλοι or Γουλοι from the inventions of Demeter.’ The same word comes in the compounds δτ^μἡτρουλος and καλλίουλος, and also in the song f A sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.’1 But according to other authorities the word means a Spinning-song. Nursing-songs are called καταβαυ-καλήσεις or Lullabies. There was also a song sung to Erigone at the Swing-Feast, called the άλῆτις or Wandering-song. Compare Aristotle in the Constitution of Colophon : f Theodorus himself came later to a violent end. He seems to have been a luxurious liver, to judge by his poetry, for even to this day the women sing his songs over the swings.’ The Reaping-song is called Litverses. And according to Telecleides’ Amphictyons there was a son"· of the hired labourers who went out to the farms, and others, as Crates tells us in his Daring Deeds, of the bathmen, and yet another, according to Aristophanes’ Thcsmophoriazusae2 and Nicochares’ Heracles as Chorus-Leader, of the women who winnow the corn. Moreover the tenders of cattle and sheep had a song, the βονκολιασμός or Herding-song. The inventor of this ■was a Sicilian oxherd called Diomus, who is mentioned in the Halcyon and Odysseus Shipwrecked of Epicharmus. The song sung at deaths and in mourning is called the ολοφυρμός or Wailing. The songs called ιουλοι belong to Demeter and Persephone. The song to Apollo is called the Phileliad or Sun-loving, as is shown by Telesilla; and the songs to Artemis are known as ουπιγγοι. At Athens they used to sing over the λνΐηβ the Laws of
1 or ‘skein/ see below, p. 532	2 not in the extant
edition
vol. hi.
K K
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παρ' οίνον, o>? 'Ερμιττπὸ? φησιν iv εκτω Περί ^\ομοθετών. ’Αριστοφάνης S' εν Άττικαϊς φησιν Αεξεσιν ‘Ίμαϊος ωύη μυΧωθρών iv Se γάμοις υμέναιος’ iv Se πάνθεαιν ίάΧεμος. Χίνος Se καλ α'ίΧινος ου μόνον εν πενθεσιν άΧΧα και επ ευτυχεί μοΧπα κατά τον Εύριπίόην.'
Κ Χεαρχος S' εν πρώτω Ερωτικών νόμιον καΧεϊσθαί τινα φησιν ω8ην απ' Ήριφανί8ος, γραφών ούτως’ ‘ Ήριφανϊς η μεΧοποιος ΜενάΧκου κυνηγετούντος ερασθείσα εθήρευεν μεταθεουσα ταϊς επιθυμίαις. φοιτώσα γαρ και πΧανωμενη πάντας τούς όρείους επεξηει 8ρυμούς, ώς μύθον είναι, τούς Χεγομάνους Ιοῖς 8ρόμους’ ώστε μη μόνον των ανθρώπων τούς άστοργιά 8ιαφεροντας, άΧΧά καί των Θηρών τούς άνημερωτάτους συν8α-κρύσαι τω πάθει, Χαβόντας αισθησιν ερωτικής εΧπίόος. οθεν εποίησε τε και ποιησασα περιηει κατά την ερημιάν, ώς φασιν, άναβοώσα και αύουσα το καΧονμενον νόμιον, εν ω εστίν’ λΙακραϊ 8ρύες ώ ΛΙεναΧκα.'	Αριστόξενος δἐ
εν τετάρτω Περι ΧΙουσικής * ηύον' φησϊν (αι άρχαΐαι γυναίκες ΚαΧύκην τινά ωύήν’ Στησιχόρου S' ην ποίημα, εν ω ΚαΧύκη τις ονομα ερώσα ΕύάθΧου νεανίσκου εύχεται τη Άφρο8ίτη γαμη-θήναι αύτώ’ επεϊ Se ύπερεϊ8εν ό νεανίσκος, κατε-κρημνισεν εαυτήν. εγενετο Se το πάθος περί Αευκά8α. σωφρονικον Se πάνυ κατεσκεύασεν ό ποιητης το της παρθένου ήθος, ούκ εκ παντός τρόπου θεΧούσης συγγενεσθαι τω νεανίσκω, άλλ’ ευχόμενης ε'ι 8ύναιτο γυνή τού Ε ύάθΧου γενεσθαι
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Charondas, as we learn from the sixth Book of Hermippus’ work On the Lawgivers. In his Atticisms Aristophanes [of Byzantium] states: fThe Himaeus is the song of the millers;1 the Hymenaeus is the song sung at weddings ; in mourning they sang the Ialeimis or Lament; the Linus and Ailinos were sung not only on occasions of mourning, but also, in Euripides’ phrase, “ for the singing of prosperity.” ’ In the first Book of his Erotica Clearchus says that there was a certain song called Nomian2 which originated with Eriphanis, cind he tells the tale as follows : f The lyric poetess Eriphanis, becoming enamoured of Menalcas when lie was out hunting, turned hunter too and pursued him with her love. Like Io in the story they say she wandered to and fro through all the mountain woods, till not only the most phlegmatic of men, but the fiercest beasts, wept with her and understood the longings of her heart. And thus it was that she composed, they sav, the so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she wandered in the wilds; from this song comes the line “ The oaks grow high, Menalcas.” ’ To quote the fourth Book of Aristoxenus On Music, ‘ In former times the women had a song called Calyce. It was a poem of Stesichorus, in which a maiden of this name prayed to Aphrodite that she might be wedded to a youth called Euathlus, and when he flouted her threw herself over a cliff. The scene was laid near Leucas. The poet gave the maiden a very virtuous character; for she had no wish that she and the youth should come together at all hazards, but prayed that she might
1 but cf. Callim. lice, (below) 2 cf. Ap. Rhod. 1. 577 Long. Past. 4. 15
k k 2
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κουριδία ή el τούτο μή δυνατόν, anτaλλayήvaι τον βίου.' εν δε Τοι? κατά βραχύ 'Ύπομνήμασιν 6 Αριστόξενος ‘Τφικλϋς' φησ\ν ‘ ' Αρπαλύκην ερασθεΐσαν ίπτερειδεν. η δε άπεθανεν καί ηίνεται εητ’ αυτή παρθενοις aycov ωδής, ήτις *Αρπαλύκη ' φησι ‘ καλείται.'	Νύμφις δβ εν πρώτω Πἡν
'Ηράκλειας nrepl ΛΙαριανδυνών διηyoύμεvός φησιν ' 'Ομοίως δε καί των ωδών ενίας κατανοήσειεν αν τις, ας εκείνοι κατά τινα επιχωριαζομενην ιταρ' αντοΐς <^εορτηνξ>χ αδοντες ανακαλούνται τινα των αρχαίων, π poaay ο ρεύοντες Βώρμον.2 τούτον δε λἐγουσιυ υιόν ηενεσθαι ανδρός επιφανούς καί πλουσίου, τώ δε κάλλει καί τή κατά τήν ακμήν ώρα πολύ των άλλων διεvεyκeιv' ον εφεστώτα ερ^/οις ίδίοις καί βουλόμενον τοΐς θερίζουσιν δούναι 7τιεΐν βαδίζοντα εφ' ύδωρ άφανισθήναι. ζητειν ουν αυτόν τούς από τής χώρας μετά τινος μεμε-λωδημενού θρήνου καί άνακλήσεως, φ καί νυν ετι πάντες χρώμενοι διατελούσι. τοιοϋτος δ' εστί καί 6 παρ' Αιγύπτιοι? καλούμενος Μανερως.
Poll. 4. 53 [π. ποιημάτων]' . . ϊουλοι, ουλαμοί, ούπι^μ/οι, λινός, επιμύλιος ωδή, ίμαϊος καί ίμαλίς, 6 δε αδων ίμαοιδός. βώριμος δε Μαριανδύνων yεωpyώv άσμα, ώς Ar/υπτίων μανερως καί λιτυερσας Φpvyώv. άλλ' Α ^υπτίοις μεν ο Μανερως γεωργία? εύρετής, μουσών μαθητής, Αιτυερσας δε Φρυξίν οί δ’ αυτόν Μίδου παΐδα είναι λώ/ουσιν, ώς εριν δε αμητού προκαλούμενον μαστι^/ώσαι τούς ενδιδόντας, βιαιοτέρω δε άμήτη περιπεσόντα θάνατον παθεΐν' οί δε 'Ηρακλέα
1 Wilam.	2 Cas: mss βωρβον, βόρβον
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if possible be his Avedded wife, or failing that might die.’1 We are told bv Aristoxenus in his Brief Xotes that, Iphiclus spurning her affection^ Harpalyce died, and the maidens made a song-competition in her honour, called after her the Harpalyce. We read in the first Book of Nvmphis’ Heraclea, where he is speaking of the Mariandyni, ‘ Similarly we may notice some of the songs, which at a feast that it is their custom to celebrate they sing when they invoke a person of ancient times whom they address as Bormus. This was the son, they say, of a man wealthy and distinguished, a youth of surpassing beauty and vigour, who, when superintending the work on his farm, went in quest of water for his reapers and disappeared. Accordingly the inhabitants of the district went in search of him with a kind of dirge or invocation set to music*; which the whole people sing to the present day. A similar kind of“ song is the Maneros, as it is called, of the Egyptians.’
Pollux Onomasticon [poems] : . . . the various forms of ῖουλος, ονλαμος, and or—ιγγος, the Linus, the Song of the Mill, and the Himaeus or Himalis, of which the singer was called Ιμαοιδος.2 There was also the Borimus, the song of the Mariandvnian farmers, corresponding to the Egyptian Maneros and the Phrygian Lityersas. This Maneros was the Egyptian inventor of husbandry3 a pupil of the Muses ; and Litversas was the same among the Phrygians. Of the latter we are told that he was a son of Midas who used to challenge the reapers to a reaping-match and give the losers the whip, but met his death at the hands of one that was stronger, who
1 cf. vol. ii. p. 57	2 cf. Eust. 11. 1164. 10
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yeyενήσθαι τον άποκτείναντα αυτόν Xeyooaiv. ήΒετο Be 6 θρήνος περί τας αΧως καλ το θέρος επί Μίδον παραμυθία.	6 Be Βώριμος ήν Ίόλλα καλ
λΙαριανΒύνου άΒεΧφός, Ούπίου βασιΧεως παϊς, εν Θήρα, νέος ώρα θέρους άποθανών τιμάται Be θρηνώΒει περί τήν yewpyiav ασματι. ήν Be τι και άΧήτις ασμα ταϊς αίώραις προσαΒόμενον, θεοΒώρου ποίημα του ΚοΧοφωνίου. καί τι και επιΧήνιον αύΧημα επί βοτρύων ΘΧιβομενων, και ετερον πτιστικόν, ώς Φρύνιχος εν Κωμασταΐς φησιν 6 κωμικός·
ἐγω Be νων Βή τερετιώ τι πτιστικόν, κα\ Νικοφων εν τοι? Χιειροηαστορσιν
άΧΧ* ίθι προσαυΧησον σύ νων πτισμόν τινα.
καί ερετικα Βή τιν αύΧήματα καί ποιμενικά. Επίχαρμος Be καί ποιμενικόν1 τι μεΧος αύΧείσθαί φησι, ΐΙΧάτων Be ό κωμικός καί συβωτικόν . . . Τυρρηνοί Be τω ΆριστοτεΧους λόγω ου πυκτεύου-σιν υπ’ αύΧω μόνον άΧΧα καί μαστιγουσι και όψοποιουσιν.
Callim. Hec. i. 4 a 11
ήΒη yap εωθινά Χυχνα φαείνει, άείΒει καί πού τις ανήρ ύBaτηyός ίμαϊον.
Hesych. βαυκαΧάν κατακοιμίζειν τιθηνειν παιΒία μετ’ ωΒής κοιμίζειν.
Long. Past. 4. 38 ήν ούν, ώς εν τοιοΐσΒε συμπό-
1 Kuhn : mss ποιητικόν
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some say was Heracles. The dirge, which was sung at the threshing-floors and the mowing, was to console his father. Borimus was a brother of lollas and Mariandyiius and son of king Upius who died young when hunting at harvest-time. He is commemorated in a dirge-like song about husbandry. There -was also a song known as Aletis, sung over the swings; this was the work of Theodoras of Colophon. And there was a Flute-piece of the Winepress, for the treading of the grapes; and another for the Winnowing, -which is referred to by tlie comedy-v. riter Phrynichus in his Revellers, thus : I’ll whistle for us a winnowing-song; and by Nicophon in his Hand to Belly in the line :
But come you and play us a winnowing on your flute.
And there were flute-tunes for rowers also, and for shepherds. Epicharmus mentions a Shepherding-tune, and Plato the comedy-writer a tune for the Herding of Swine ... 1 And according to Aristotle the Etruscans not only box but even Hog and cook to the sound of the flute.
Callimachus Hecale: For already the lamps of dawn are shining, and I warrant some water-drawer is singing the Himaeus.
Hesychius Glossary βαvκαλάν to lull to sleep, to nurse, to send children to sleep with a song.2
Longus Daphnis and Chloe :3 Therefore then, as usually when rural revellers are met together at a
1 the quotation from Plato is corrupt (211 K) 2 cf. Theocr. 24. 7, Sext. Emp. Math. 6. .32	3 of. Anacrconlea
GO. 8, Opp. Cyn. i. 127
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ταις, 7τάρτα yeoCpyi/ca καλ aypoiKa' 6 μεν ή8εν ola α8ουσι θερίζοντες, 6 8ε εσκωπτε τα επί ληνοϊς σκώμματα. Φιλέτα? εσύρισε' Αάμπις ηΰλησε-Αρυας καλ Αάμων ώρχήσαντο.
Ibid. 40 τότε 8ε νυκτος yεvoμεvης πάντες αύτους παρεπεμπον είς τον θάλαμον, οι μεν συρίττοντες, οι 8ε αύλουντε?, οί 8ε 8ά8ας μεγάλα? άνίσχοντες. καί επεί πλησίον ήσαν των θυρών, η8ον σκληρά καί άπηνεϊ τη φωνή, καθάπερ τριαίναις yrjv άναρρη^/νύντες, οὐχ υμέναιον <λ8οντες.
Sell. Theocr. 10. 41 [θάσαι 8η και ταντα τα τώ θείω Αιτυερσα]' θεασαι, φησί, και ταντην μου την Tpayw8iav, ι)ν περί τοι) Αιτνερσον μέλλω άισαι. οντος 8ε 6 Αιτυερσης οίκων Κελαινας τής Φ pvyίaς τους παριοντας των ξένων ενωχών ήvάyκaζε μετ αυτοί) θερίζειν.	ειτα εσπερας
αποκοπτων τ ας κεφαλάς αυτών το λοιπον σώμα εν τοΐς δράγμασι συνειλών η8εν. *Ηρακλής 8ε άναιρήσας αυτόν κατα τον Μαίαν8ρον πόταμον ερριψεν, οθεν και νυν οί θεριστοι κατα Φpvyiav α8ουσιν αυτόν iyκωμιάζοντες ως άριστον θεριστήν.
Αι\ Χιώ. 1357
ό 8* εύθεως άρχαϊον ειν εφασκε το κιθαρίζειν
α8ειν τε πίνονθ\ ώσπερει κάχρυς yvvaiK άλουσαν.
FOLK-SONGS : INTRODUCTION
feast, nothing but georgics, nothing but what was rustical was there. Here one sang like the reapers, there another prattled it and flung flirts and scoffs as in the autumn from the press. Philetas played upon his pipes, Lampis upon the hautboy. Dry as and Lamo danced to them.1
The Same :1 Then, when it was night, they all lead the bride and bridegroom to the chamber, some playing upon whistles and hautboys, some upon the oblique pipes, some holding great torches. And when they came near to the door they fell to singing, and sang with the grating harsh voices of rustics, nothing like the Hyinenaeus, but as if they had been singing at their labour with mattock and hoe.2
Scholiast on Theocritus The Reapers ['Come, bear this of the divine Litverses’]: By this he means ‘Hear this tragedy [.sic] of mine, which I am about to sing concerning Litverses’; now this Litverses, who lived at Celaenae in Phrygia, used to compel passing strangers after feasting at his table to reap with him, and when evening came would cut off their heads, and binding the trunk into a sheaf with the trusses of corn, would sing a song ; but he was eventually slain by Heracles and thrown into the river Maeander. Which is why in Phrygia to this day the reapers sing his praise cas a champion reaper.3
Aristophanes Clouds: But he said at once that it was old-fashioned to sing and play after supper like a wench grinding barleycorns.
1 Thornlev (revised in L.C.L.)	2 this prob. implies that
there was a lioeing-song 3 cf. East. 11 (34:. 11
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Ar. Ban. 1296
τί το φΧαττόθρατ τοντ εστίν; εκ ΧΙαραθωνος, ή
7τδθεν συνεΧεξας ιμονιοστ ρόφον μεΧη ;
Sch. ad loc. olov σχοινιοστρόφου μεΧη α βίκος άνδρα ΰδατα άρνδμβνον αδειν. ίμονιά yap καΧεϊται το των άντΧημάτων σχοινίον, καλ το ασμα δ αδουσιν οί άντΧηταϊ ίμαϊον. Καλλίμαχος· (Hec. i. 4 a 11).
Od. 5. 61 [π. ΚαλυψὉΟ?]·
ή S' ένδον άοιδιάουσ’ δπΐ καΧτ} ιστόν ἐ7τοιχομενη χρυσείρ κβρκίδ’ υφαινεν.
Eratosth. ap. Et. Mag. 472
η χβρνητις εριθος νφ’ υφτηΧου ττυΧεωνος ίΧανδαίτις στείχονσα1 καΧας ήειδεν ίουΧους.
Long. Past. 3. 21	. . νανς άΧιεων ώφθη τταρα-
ιτΧέουσα. άνεμος μεν ονκ ην, yaXrfvi] δε ην, καί ερεττειν εδόκει. καί ήρεττον ερρωμενως· ηττει-yovTO yap νεαΧεΐς ιχθύς είς την ττόΧιν διασώ-σασθαί τινι των ίτΧουσίων. οιον ονν είώθασι νανται δράν είς καμάτων άμεΧειαν, τούτο κάκείνοι δρώντες τάς κώττας άνεφερον. εις μεν αύτοΐς κεΧευστής ναντικάς ήδεν ωδάς, οί δε λοιποί καθάττερ χορδς δμοφωνως κατά καιρόν τής εκείνου φωνής εβόων.
1 reading uncertain, see ρ. 532 fr. 25
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The Same Frogs: What’s the meaning of this phlattothrat? Was it at Marathon, or where was it, that you picked up the songs of a water-drawer?
Scholiast on the passage · That is, songs of a rope-winder, such as a man might sing drawing water from a well. It seems that ίμονιά is the name of the well-rope,, and the song sung by the drawers is called Himaeus. Compare Callimachus (above, ]>. 503).
Odyssey [Calypso]: And within, going before the loom, she plied a golden shuttle, singing the while with a sweet voice.1
Eratosthenes in Ehnnologicum Magnum : The hired Dandaetian (?) weaving-woman sang fair Songs of the Skein as she went to and fro beneath the lofty gate-house.
Longus Daphnis and Chloe : . . . they saw a fisherman’s boat come by. The wind was down, the sea was smooth, and there was a great calm. Wherefore when they saw there was need of rowing, they fell to plying the oars stoutly. For they made haste to bring in some fresh fish from the sea to fit the palate of one of the richer citizens of Mytilene. That therefore which other mariners use to elude the tediousness of labour, these began, and held on as they rowed along. There was one among them that was the boatswain, and he had certain sea-songs. The rest like a chorus all together strained their throats to a loud holla, and catched his voice at certain intervals.2
1 cf. Od. 10. 220	2 Thornley (revised in the L.C.L.)
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ΠΙΛΩΝ
Α'
ΕΙΣ ΤΟΤΣ ΘΕΟΤ2
1	ek “Αρτεμιν
Ath. 14. 636 d ήν yap δη τινα καί χωρ'ις των εμφυσωμενων και χορδαΐς διειλημμενων ετερα ψόφον μόνον παρασκευαστικά, καθάπερ τα κρεμβαλα. περ'ι ων φησι Αικαίαρχος εν τοΐς Περ'ι του της'Ελλάδος Βἱου, επιχωριάσαι φάσκων ποτέ καθ υπερβολήν εις το~προσορχε?σθαί τε κα\ προσάδειν τa?s yvvaiQv cpyava τινα ποια, ων οτε τ is άπτοιτο τοις δακτύλου ποιεΐν λιγυρδν ψόφον δηλουσθαι δε εν τω της ’Αρτεμιδος ασματι ου εστ'ιν άρχη·
’Άρτεμι, σοι μ επι φρην εφίμερον
ύμνον Ιεμεν, αϊ τί σε και πρόθεν1
cihe τι? άΧλα χρυσοφαεννα
κρεμβα'άα γαΚκοπάρα <Ιάγοισα> 'χερσίν2
2	εις ‘Άρτεμιν
Theocloret i. 540 Schulze [Kings 2. 16. 3]’ εΐδον yap εν τισι πόλεσιν άπαξ του έτους εν ταΊς πλατείαις άπτομενας πυράς, κα\ ταΰτας τινας υπεραλλομένους κα\ πηδώντας, ού μόνον παΐδας άλλα και άνδρας, τα δε yε βρέφη παραφερόμενα διά της φλoyός· εδόκει δε τούτο αποτροπιασμός είναι κα'ι κάθαρσις.
Hesych.
^Ππι άνασσα, πυρά πρόθυρο9* 3
πυρ πρδ των θυρών διά φαρμάκων ειώθασί τινες επάyειv τ)]ν Εκάτην τσ.7ς οικίαις.4
1 Ε; for πρόθεν cf. άπόπροθεν: mss με τι φ. and ύμνον {ύπνον)
υεναι (υεναι, Ιεναι) όθεν (όθε)	2 Β-Ε : mss άδε τις {άδε τις)
αλλά χρυσοφανία κ. χ.	3 Palm : mss πυρρά πρ.	4 last
sentence brought by B from ώπωτηρε to which it cannot belong (mss τη ’Εκάτη τάς οΙκίας)
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : There were some musical instruments besides those of wind and string, producing merely noise, for instance the κρέμβαλα or castanels. These are mentioned by Dicaearchus in his Life in Greece, where he says that certain instruments which made a piercing sound when touched by the fingers were much used by women in certain parts of Greece to accompany dance and song ; and he compares the Artemis-Song beginning :
My heart bids me utter a hymn that shall please thee. O Artemis, if e’er before thou hast had delight of a damsel all bright with gold, who clasheth brazen-cheeked crembals in her hands.
2 To Artemis
Theodoret [‘ Almz made his son to pass through the fire ’] : In certain cities I have seen fires lit once a year in the streets, and people leaping over them, not only children but grown men, and even babes passed through the flame. It seemed to be an averting or purifying rite.
Hesychius Glossary :
Opis Queen, fire by the door ; 2
that is, fire before the doors ; in some parts they draw Hecate to their houses by spells.3
1 perh. by Aleman 2 or the fire is before the door ; but the fire was perh. identified with Opis (Artemis or Hecate) ; cf. Callim. II. 3. '204	3 the last sentence does not certainly
belong here
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3 €ΐς ’λφροοίτην
Plat. Q. Conv. 3. 6. -Α ιεοι τε yap πάοεισι yεyaμηκότεs, ύφ' ών δει ‘ φιλοτησια ερ~/α’ tελε7σθαι, κα\ ημάς ούνω πανταττασιν η Αφροδίτη -iritpzvyev, άλλα κα\ ττροσευχόμεθα δηπουθεν αυτή λεχοντες εν τόίς των ϋεων ΰμνοις
άνάβαΧΧ' άνω το γήρας ώ καΧά Άφρο&ίτα.
4: €19 Χίόννσον
Plat. Q. Graec. 36. 7 διά τί τδν Διόνυσον αϊ των 'Ηλείων χυναΤκες υμνουσαι παρακαλονσι βοεω ττοδϊ napayiyveaOai ίrpbs αυτάς- εχει δε ουτως δ ύμνος·
’ΕΧθεΐν, ή ρω Διόνυσε,
'ΑΧείων1 ἐ? ναόν αγνόν συν \αριτεσσιν ες ναόν τώ βοεω πόδι θνων, άξιε ταύρε, άξιε ταύρε.
PaUS. 6. *20. 1 θεών δε εν τοϊς μάλιστα Αιόνυσον σεβουσιν Ήλεΐοι, και τον θεόν σψισιν επιφοιτάν is των Θυίων την εορτήν Xeyovai.
5-7 eU Διόνυσον
Sch. Ar. Ban. 47ft eV rois ΑηναϊκοΊς άχώσι του Διονύσου δ δαδούχος κατόχων λαμπάδα λεyει
καΧεϊτε θεόν
καί οΐ ύπακούοντες βοώσι
Έ,εμεΧήΐ ’Ίακχε ττΧουτο^ότα'
1 ’ Αλείων Β : mss άλιον
1 cf. Hesych. άναβαλόχηρας (so^ Β :	mss avaβaλλάyopaς)■
φάρμακόι τι, καί λίθος εν ^άμψ (θ· kind of spell ; also a stone
FOLK-SONGS : TO GODS
3 To Aphrodite
Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: Our company includes not only young married men who perform ‘Love's rite*' as in duty bound, but us older folk from whom Aphrodite lias not yet fled for good and all, and who can still, I think, pray to her in one of the Hymns to the Gods : 1
Put off old age for many a year. O beautiful Aphrodite.
4 To Dionysus
Plutarch Greek Questions : Why do the Elean women in their hymn to Dionysus invoke him to come to them ‘ with foot of oxJ ? The hymn is as follows :
Come, hero Dionysus, to the shrine of the Eleans, to the pure shrine with the Graces, raging hither with foot of ox, goodly Bull, O goodly Bull.
Pausanias Description of Greece: Dionysus is one of the Gods most highly venerated by the Eleans, who declare that he visits their city at the Feast of Thyia.2
5-7 To Dionysus
Scholiast on Aristophanes Frogs : In the Lenaean Festival of Dionysus the torch bearer link in hand cries
Call the God;
and bis hearers shout
Semelecan Iacclius giver of wealth ;
in Samos) 2 this word seems to have been connected with θύω ‘to rage or rush furiously,’ cf. ‘raging hither’ above ; Paus. goes on to tell of the miraculous filling of scaled wine-jars overnight which took place at the festival ; in this very ancient invocation D. is still a ‘ hero ’ and a bull
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η Trpbs rb εν τα?ς θυσίαις επιλεyόμεvov. επειδάν yap σπονδο-ποιήσωνται iiuXeyovffu'
Ικκ,ίγυταί' κά\ει θεόν
8-9
Ar. Pax 96S άλλ’ είιχώμεθα- | ris τΐ]δε ; που ποτ’ είσι πο\λο) κάγαθοί;
Sehol. acl loc. (α') οί σπενδοντες yap 'i\tyov τι? τἡδε ;
αντί τον τίs πάρεσην, είτα οί παρόντεε εύφημιζόμενοι ελεγον
ΤΓοΧλοϊ καγαθοί.
τούτο δε εποίουν οί σπενδοντες, ίνα οί συνειδότες τι εαντοίε άτοπον εκχωροίεν των σπονδών. (β’) το δε 1 που ποτ' εστι λίγε* εν ήθει- π ον εϊσίν οι επιφωνονντεε, 'ίνα αύτω επιλε^οιεν πιθανώς- tj ώε μηδενύε οντος καλού κάγαθοΰ.
10, 11 εις Δωννσον
Ath. 14. 622b 'Ζημοε δ' δ Αηλιοε εν τω Περί Παιάνων ‘οι αυτοκάβδαλοι1 φησ'ι 1 καλούμενοι εστεφανωμενοι κιττω σχεδην επεραινον ρήσεις. ύστερον 5e 'ίαμβοι ωνομάσθησαν αυτοί τε καί τά ποιήματα αυτών. οί δε ιθύφαλλοι' φησ'ι ‘καλούμενοι προσωπεία μεθυόντων εχουσιν κα'ι εστεφάνωνται χειρίδας άνθινάς εχοντεs* χιτωσι δε χρωνται μεσολεύκοις καί περιεζωνται ΤαραντΊνον κάλυπτον αυτούς μέχρι των σφυρών. σιγή δε διά του πυλώνος εϊσελθόντες, όταν κατά μεσην την ορχήστραν yενωνται, επιστρε-φουσιν εις τδ θεατρον λεγοντες·
1 this strictly belongs to the next section Prov. 4. 90 (καλοί κάγαθοί)
51 2
2 cf. Α]ψ.
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Or the reference may be to what is said at a sacrifice. After the libation lias heen made they say
It is poured ; call the God.
8-91
Aristophanes Peace : Let us pray ; ‘ who is here ? ’ where are the ‘ many good men5 ?
Scholiast on the passage: (1) When pouring a libation they used to say
Who is here ?
meaning Who is present ? and then the company would reply religioso:
Many good men.2
This was done by those who were pouring a libation, so that anyone who felt himself unfit to take part might -\vith-draAV. (2) Trygaeus says the words ‘ where are ? ’ in character [i.r. they are not part of the quotation]—‘ where are the people who respond ? ’ so that they may make a plausible reply, or else because nobody present was a real gentleman [lit. noble and good].
10; 11 To Dionysus
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Senms of Delos in his treatise On Paeans ‘ The Improvisers as they were called used to recite at a slow pace and wreathed with ivy. At a later period they received the name of Iambi, a name also given to their poems. The I thy phalli wear masks depicting them as drunken men, and wreaths over them, and flowered gloves or sleeves ; their tunics are shot with white, and they are girt about with a Tarentine rube which envelops them down to the ankles. The\T enter in silence by way of the pylon, and when they arrive in the middle of the orchestra, they turn to the audience with the Avords:—
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*Avdyer , ευρυχωρίαν ττοιείτε τω θεω’ -1 εθεΧεί yap εσφυ&ωμενος 2 διά μέσου βαΒίζειν.
οι δέ φαλλό φόροι’ φησ \ν ‘ προσωπέΐον μέν ου λαμβανουσιν, προσκόπιον 3 5e έξ έρπνλλου περιτιβέμ^νοι καί παιδέριντος έπάνω τοιτου έπιτίθενται στέφανον δασυν ίων καί κιττου· καυνάχας4 re πςριβεβλνμένοι παρέρχονται οι μ,έν έκ παρόδου, οι le κατά τάϊ μέσας θυρας,° βαίνοντας έν ρνθμω κα\ λέ~/οντβς·
σοι, Βάκχε, τάνδε μούσαν άyXaΐζoμev άττΧοΰν ρυθμόν χεοντες αίόΧω μεΧει, καινάν 6 άτταρθενευτον, ου τι ταῖ? ιτάρος κεχρημεναν ωδαισιν, άλλ’ άκηρατον κατάρχομεν τον ύμνον.
ίϊτα προστρέχοντ£ς^ έτωθαζον ους προίλοιντο. σταδην 8e eπραττον, δ δι φαλλοφόρος ιθυ βαδ'ιζων καταπασθας αίθάλψ
12 €tg Κόρην
Procl. ad Hes. Op. 3S9	. . o! 5e αρχαίοι καϊ πρωϊαίτερον
eo παρόν, κα\ δτ,λον έκ των Έλ£υσινίων τελετών, έν oh έλέ'γιτο·
ΤΙάριθι, Κόρ?;, γέφυραν’8 οσον οΰιτω τρίποΧος ή δή.9
13 €ΐς \η μήτρα
Hippol. vOrig.) Hacrcs. 115 Miller λέγοισιδέ αυτόν, φησ'ι, Φρύγες, καί χλοερδν στάχυν τεθερισμένον, καί μετά τους Φρόγας ’Αθηναίοι μυοΰντες Έλευσίνια, καί έπιδεικνΰντες το7ς έποπτεΰουσι 1 Pors. τω βεω ποιβΐτε	2 Mein.-Wil.-jG: mss έθ. y. 6
θευς όρθΐς έσφυρωμένος 3 Kaib., cf. Posid. ap. Ath. 4. 176b and Suid. 5. 5ήμos: mss προπόλιον	4 Cas : mss αυνάκας
5 sugg. Kaib. : ni?s μέσας τ ας θ.	6 ffemst: mss κοά μάν
7 mss aho-προτρ 8 Β : m?s ελεγε του π^θι (i.e. παραθι) κ. y. 9 Ε, cf. δα Eur. Thorn. 1296, Aesch. Earn. 874, From. 568, A a. 1072, Ar. Lys. 198, Theocr. 4 17, 7. 39 ; cf. ΈννοσΙδας Find. P. 4. 33. 173 and Αημτ,τ-ηρ : mss οΰπω· τριπόλεον δέ 514
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Make way ho! for the God ; he would fain walk through the midst in all his vigour.
The Phallopliori on the other hand wear no masks, but put on a vizor of thyme ami l.uPs-love and above it a thick crown of violets ami ivy, and come before the audience in plaids, some proceeding from the wings and others by way of the middle doors, moving in time and saying
This music we adorn for thee, O Bacchus, pouring forth a simple lilt of varied melody, fresh and maiden, never used in earlier songs; for the hymn we begin is pure and undefiled.
Then running forward they would make jests at whoever they chose, standing still the while. The man who carried the pole merely walked in1 bespattered with soot.’2
12 To Persephone
Proclus on Hesiod Works and Days : . . The ancients used to sow earlier, as may be seen from the Eleusinian Mysteries, in which they used to say :
Pass over the bridge, Maiden : the earth is well-nigh thrice-ploughed.3
13 To Demeter
Hippolytus (Origen) Against the Heresies : He says that the Phrygians say that lie is an ear of corn reaped green, ami the "Athenians follow them when they perform initiations into the Mysteries of Eleusis and show the initiates the
1 meaning doubtful 2 cf. Saidas s. 'Znyos and ψαλλοφόροι 3 reading uncertain, but the ref. seems to be to the bridge by which the great procession crossed the Attic Cephisus on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and the preparation of the ground for the autumn sowing
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tb μέγα και θαυμαστήν κα) τελειότατο? εποπτικόν εκεΐ μυστήριον, εν σιωπή τεθερισμενον στάχνν. δ δε στάχνς οντος εστι κα) παρά Άθηναίοις δ παρα του άχαρακτηρίστου φωστήρ τελειος μεγας, καΟάπερ αυτός δ Ιεροφάντης, ούκ άποκεκομμενος μιν, is δ ’'Αττis, ευνουχισμένος δε διά κώνειου καί πάσαν άπηρτισμενος την σαρκίνην 'γένεσιν, ννκτος εν ΈλευσΊνι υπό πολλω πυρ) τελών τά μεγάλα κα) άρρητα μυστήρια βοχ κα) κεκραγε λεγων
'\epov 6Τ6Κ6 ιτότνια κούρον Βριμ,ω Βριμον'1
τουτεστιν ισχυρά Ισχυρόν πότvia δε εστι, φησίν, ή γενεσις ή πνευματική, ή επουράνιος, ή άνω· ισχυρός δε εστιν δ ουτω γεννά μένος.
14 €ts Δία
Marc. Aur. δ. 7 ΐ-ύχή 1 Αθηναίων'
σον, νσον, ω φί\ε Zed, κατα τής άρουρας τής Αθηνών καί <^κατα^> τής ΙΊεδιώυ.2
ήτοι ου δεΐ εϋχεσθαι ή ούτως απλώς κα) ελευθερως.
Β'
ΑΛΛΩΝ ΤΩΝ ΕΟΡΤΑΖΟΝΤΩΝ 15
Sell. Pirul. Ρ. 3. 32 [νποκουρίζεσθαι]· (α') αντί τον παίζειν κα\ χορεύειν ή άμφοτερους τους κόρους νμνεΐν, τόν νυμφίον κα). την νύμφην. (β') άλλως· τό ύποκουρίζεσθαι άοιδαΊς είπε διά τό τους ύμνοΰντας επευφημιζομενους λέγειν συν κούροις 3 τε κα) κόραις. κα) ΑΙσχνλος Δαναίσι■ ‘ κάπειτ άνεισι4 λαμπρόν ήλιου φάος, | εως 5 εγείρω πρευμενεΐς τους νυμφίους ! νόμοισι θεντων συν κόροις
1 Miller: mss βρ. βριμή 2 Β-Ε (Πεδιών = Πεδιεων, cf.
Πειραιώς) : mss ’Αθηναίων κα) τών πεδίων 3 mss also κόροις
4 Toup : mss κάπειτα δ’ είσι 6 final, cf. Od. 5. 386 et αί.
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great and wonderful final mystery, an ear of corn reaped in silence. This ear of corn, among the Athenians as among the Phrygians, is the great and pertccL illuminator or ray that comes from the Inexpressible, witness the hierophant himself, who, not unmanned like Attis but unsexed by hemlock and yet perfect in all the generation of the flesh, performing by night at Eleusis the great and secret Mysteries by the light of much fire, shouts the words
Brimo hath borne llriinus, the Queen a holy soil;1
—the name meaning ‘strong,’ and the Queen being generation spiritual, heavenly, from above ; now one that is so generated is strong.
14 To Zeus
Marcus Aurelius Meditations: A prayer of the Athenians:— Rain, dear Zeus, send rain Over the fields of Athens And over the fields of the Plain.
We shouM pray thus simply and frankly, or not pray at all.
Book II
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Scholiast on Pindar Pythians [on the word ύποκονρίζεσθαι, of which the usual meaning is £ to address like a child or in endearing terms’]: (1) Here used to mean ‘to sport and dance ’ ; or to sing the praises of the κόροι, that is the bride and bridegroom. 12) He uses tins phrase because the singers sang in their ‘blessing’ ‘With both boys and girls.’ And Aeschylus says in the Dana'ida ‘ And then will rise the bright light of the sun, so that I may waken bridegrooms made gracious by the songs of those who have put them £ with [i.e. made them fathers—to be—of] both boys and girls.’ 1 cf. Hesych. Βριμώ, βριμότ
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τα καλ κόραιςκαν τώ βίω αντί τοι) ‘ακοράι κόρας κορώνας’ •παροτρύνοντας 1 ανιοί ψασιν ‘ ακκόραι κόρους 2 κορώνας.*
Horap. Hierogl. i. S [τ. κορανίν]· ri)y 2e τοιαντης αυτών δμονοίας χάριν μάχρι νυν οι "Ελληνας αν το?ς γάμοις ‘ ακ κορϊ κορί Κορώνη ’ 3 λάγουσιν αγνοούντας.
Hesych, κονριζόμανος· νμαναιού μανος, διά τό λαγαιν γάμου-μάναΐί ' συν κούροις τα και κόραιr5 οπαρ νύν παραψθαρμάνως ακκοραϊν λάγαται.
Ael. Π.Λ. 3. 9 ακούω δα τους πάλαι καλ αν τούς γαμοις ματα τον νμαναιον την Κορώνην κα\αύν, σύνθημα δμονοίας τούτο τοις συνιονσιν 4πι τη παιδοποιϊα δίδοντας.
"Εκ κορί κορϊ κορώνη συν κονροις τε και κόραις.4
16
Atli. 3. 109 f. άχα'ίνας· τούτου τού άρτου μνημοναύαι Σημος αν η Αηλ’ά.δος λόγων τα,ύς θασμοφόροις γίνασθαι. αισϊ δα άρτοι μαγαλοι κα'ι αορτή καλαύται Μαγαλάρτια απιλαγόντων των ψαρόν των
Άχαΐνην στεατος εμΙτΧεων rpciyov.
1 in.-·8 and 0(1. pr. ακυραύ {αύκοραΐ άντ\ τού κόρας (κόρους, κούρους, κόρος) παρατράποντας ίπαρατρ.	5 α', πβριτρ., προτρ.,
παροτρύι υντας. -τας)	2 mss also κόραι	3 HISS όκκορί,
κορί, κορώνη(ν)	4 so Ε from the above passages ; κορί
peril. tDeubner Herm. 4S. 308) bears the same relation to κορώνη ns χάλι- to χαλώνη in 33 below (as puss to cat, a voc. sometimes used to form a sui t of compound with the noni., cf. pussy-cat, baa-lamb? but cf. Ar. Lys. 350 άνδρας πονώ πονηροί) ; ακ may be (1) an exclamation ‘ ho ! ’ i.e. ‘come hither,5 though Lat. ecce is prob. not cognate, or (2) the preposition used adverbially, meaning either ‘avaunt’ (which hardly suits 1. 2) or 4 emerge,’ i.c. from the womb [for ακ not αξ cf. ακκαίδακα); the other readings are prob. due partly to folk-etymology and partly to ms-corruption
5*8
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And not only in literature hut in life, some people when exhorting the newlv-inarrie»! pair, instead of άκορ^ΐ κόρας κορώνας (which contains the word * girls ’) say έκκόρςι κύρους κορώνας (which contains the word ‘boj’s’).1
Horapollo Hieroglyphics [on crop's]: Kven to this day, because of this mutual affection between mated crows, the Greeks say to the bride at a wedding cl kori kori korCne [Come here pretty crow ?] without knowing .vhat it means.
Hesychius Glossary κοιφιζόμενος: This means ‘ having the wedding song sung to one,’ because the}’ said to girls being married ‘with both boys and girls’ ; which now is corrupted to όκκορεΐν ‘ sweep out' [or ‘supply well’?]2
Aelian Natural History : I understand that at a wedding too the ancients, after singing the wedding-song, invoked the Crow, thus presenting the newly-married pair with a token of mutual affection, for the begetting of children.
Ho, pretty crow, pretty crow !
And bring both boys and girls !3
16 4
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : The loaf named αχααας is mentioned by Semus in the 8th Book of his Dcliad, where he says that such loaves were marie by the Thesmophori. They are large loaves, and the feast is called Megalartia or Great-Loafings, the people who carry them crying—
Bite a great-loaf full of fat.
1 the point seems to be that the masc. κόροι can be used as well as the fem. κόραι. ;md here is collective of the married pair; the first half of the original incantation was prob. in the form preserved by Horap. ; the .Scholiast records two popular corruptions, one of which M as peril, thought to mean ‘ Deflower the daughters of the crow . . (or the crow-girls . . the other ‘ Supply well (κορόω — κορόνννμι) the son and daughter of the crow . . (or the crow-children . .both sentences being completed in the next line 2 some words seem to have fallen out	3 crows seem to have been con-
nected with Hera Goddess of Marriage as with Juno, cf. Pauly-Wiss. 5. Corniscac 4 cf. Ath. 14. 646 e, Hesych. S. χαίνας (sic)
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Pint. Thes. 22 θάφας τδν πατέρα, τω ΆιτοΧΧωνι την €υχτ)ν άπ(δίδου τη έβδομη του ΤΙυανοφιώνος μηνδς ίσταμένου· ταυ τη yap άνέβησαν els αστυ αωθέντ€ς. η μέν ούν ‘έφηαις των οσπρίων XeyeTai yiveasai δια τδ σωθέντas αυτούς els ταύτδ συμμϊξαι τα π€ριόντα των αιτίων καί μίαν χύτραν κοινήν έψησαντας avveaTia-θηναι καί συγκαταφαγ€Ϊν αΧΧηΧοις. την δέ elpeaiwvην έκφέρουσι κλάδον έΧαίας epicp pev 4στ€μμ4νον, υισπ€ρ τότ€ την ί^τηρίαν, παντοδαπών 5e ανάπλων κaτapyμάτων διά τδ Χηξαι την αφορίαν, 4πάδοντ€ς· Έ.lpeσιώvη κτλ. καίτοι ταυτά τives 4πί τοΐς' HpaKXei8ais yiveadai x4yooaiv ουτω$ διa^peφoμevoις ύπδ των ’Αθηναίων. οι δέ wXeioves ως προ€ιρηται.
Ar. Eq. 728 τ ives οί βοώ vtcs ; ούκ &πιτ’ άπδ της θύρας; | Τ7]ν €ΐρ€σιώνην μου κaτeσπapaξaτe.
Sell, ad loc. elpeaicivην (α') κΧαδος 4Xaias 4plois πepιπeπXey-μένοις avo^eSe^eVoi. έξήρτηντο δέ αύτοΰ ωραία πάντα άκρόδρυα. πρδ δέ των θυρών ίστάσιν αύττ}ν elaeTi καί νυν. ποιουσι δέ τούτο κατά παΧαιόν τι χρηστήριον. ο! μέν yap φασιν 8τι Χιμοΰ, οί δέ οτι καί Χοιμού, την παασ,ν κατασχόντος οικουμένην, χρωμένων τινα αν τρόπον παύσαιτο τδ δ€ΐνόν, τ^ν Χυσιν ταύτην 6 Πύθιο* 4μavτeύσaτo, el προηρόσιον υπέρ απάντων 5Αθηναίοι 60aeiav‘ θυαάντων ούν των’Αθηναίων τδ Seivov έπαύσατο. καί ούτως ωσπβρ χαριστήριον οί πανταχόθ€ν το7ς Άθηναίοις 4ξ€π€μπον των καρπών απάντων τάς άπαρχάς . . . oQev elaeTi καί νυν, 4π€ΐδάν άνιστώσι τδν κΧάδον, X4yουσι ταύτα-
Είρεσιώνη σύκα φέρει και ττίονας άρτους
και μεΧι εν κοτύΧρ1 και εΧαιον αποψι^σασθαι,2
και κύΧικ ενζώροιο, οττως 3 μεθύουσα καθεύΒρ*
(β') Uvavetyiois καί ΘapyηXίoιs HXicp καί °Ωραις έορτάζουσιν 1Αθηναίοι. φέρουσι δέ οί πaides τους θαΧΧους έρίοις πepιeιXημ’ μένους, oOev eipeaiuvai Χέγονται, καί τούτους πρδ των θυρων κρ€μώσιν. έξηρτηντο δέ των θαΧΧών οί ώραι.
1 Eust., Et. Vet. μέΧιτος κοτύΧην	2 Plut. Clem. Sell,
άνοψ., Eust. έπικρησασθαι 3 Plut. Clem. Sch. Suid. eu£copov and ώς av (Plut. Sch.), ‘Iva καί (Et.), όπως Clem, Suid., iVa Eust. 4 Suid., Sch. Ar. Plut. -δης 1
1 from Crete, where he had slain the Minotaur 2 who sailed with T. 3 before he set out for Crete * these
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17
Plutarch Life of Theseus : After he had buried his father, Theseus paid his vows to Apollo on the seventh <lay of Pyanopsion, which was the day on which they wont up to Athens after their safe return.1 Now the custom of boiling pulse (on that day) is said to have come from the rescued youths 2 having mixed together their remaining provisions in a common boiling-pot and made merry over it at a common board. The Eiresione which is carried at the same festival is an olive-branch wreathed with wool, such as Theseus used for his supplication,3and laden with all sorts of fruit-offerings in token that the dearth was over, and those who carry it sing: ‘Eiresione, etc.’ But according to some authorities the rite commemorates the children of Heracles who were thus brought up by the Athenians. The former explanation, however, is more generally given.
Aristophanes Knights: What’s all this shouting ? go away from the door. You’ve torn my Eiresione all to shreds.
Scholiast on the passage: (a) The Eiresione was an olive-branch bound round with fillets of wool, with all kinds of fruits in season fastened to it. They set it up before their doors to this day. This is done in accordance with an ancient oracle, which when the Pythian Apollo was consulted about a world-wide famine—-or, as some authorities declare, a plague—, directed the Athenians to celebrate a fore-tillage sacrifice on behalf of the world in general. This they did and the visitation ceased. And so it was that firstlings of all fruits were sent to the Athenians from all parts as a thank-offering. . . . And this is why, to the present day, when they set up the branch they say:
Eiresione brings figs and fat loaves and honey in the pot, oil to wipe from the body, and a cup of neat liquor to send her to bed drunk.
(h) The Athenians hold to the Sun and the Seasons festivals called Pyanepsia and Thargelia.4 At these the children carry the boughs wreathed with the wool which gives them their name eiresionaef and hang them before the house-doors. The 4 seasons r 6 are fastened to the boughs.
festivals were held in Oct.-Nov. and May-June respectively 5 derivation obscure, but popularly connected with Ipia ‘ wool ’ 8 apparently the technical name of the various fruits (Wil.)
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Eust. 12S3. 7 είρεσιώνη· θαλλός ελαίας εστεμμένος έρίψ προσκρεμαμένους εχων διαφόρους εκ γης καρπούς· τούτον εκφέρει τταΐς αμφιθαλής καλ τίθησι πρό θυρων του ’Απόλλωνος Ιερού εν τοΊς Π υανεφίοις . . . ηγον ο'ε εσθ’> οτε ταυ τα και αποτροπή λιμού. ηδον δε παίδες ουσα," ΕΙρεσιωνη κτλ. μετά δε την εορτήν εξω αγρών 1 τιθέασι παρά τας θΰρας. Κράσης δ'ε εν τέυ Περ\ των Άθήνησι Θυσιών αφορίας ποτέ κατασχούσης την πόλιν θαλλδν κατα-στέφαντας έρίοις ίκετηρίαν άναθεΐναι τω Άπόλλωνι.
Ε(. Vet. εϊρεσιώνη’ . . . προετίθετο δε ικεσία εκείνη τη ημέρα η οί περ) Θησέα σωθηναι δοκουσι' καταγνσματα δε κα\ κύλικα όίνου κεκραμένην καταχέοντες αυτής έπιλέγουσιν ΕΙρεσιωνη κτλ. . . .
18
Vit. Hom. Hclt. 33 παραχειαάζων δέ εν τη Χάμω τα?ς νου-μηνίαις προσπορευόμενος προς τας οικίας τας εύδαιμονεστάτας 2 ελάμβανέ τι άείδων τα επεα τάδε, α καλείται Ε ιρεσιωνη, ωδηγουν δε αυτόν καϊ συμπαρησαν cet των παίδων τινες των εγχωρίων
Λώμα Ίτροσετραττόμεσθ' άνδρος μέγα δυναμενοιο, ος μεηα μεν δνναται, μέγα δε βρεμει οΧβιος αίεί· ανταϊ ανακΧίνεσθε, θύραι' τΕΧούτος yap εσεισι 7τοΧΧός, συν ττΧούτω δέ κα'ι Ευφροσύνη τεθαΧυΐα 5 ειρήνη τ' ay αθ/f οσα δ’ αγγεα, μεστά μεν εϊη, κυρβασίη 3 δ’ αίε'ι μάζης κατα καρδδττου ερττοι.4 νυν μεν κριθαίην εύώιτιδα σησαμόεσσαν
του τταιδδς δε yvvp κατα δίφρακα 5 βησεται νμμιν.
ημίοι οι δ’ έίξουσι κραταίττοδες ες τάδε δώμα,
1 unexplained	2 Suid. των επιφανέστατων	3 Wil :
mss κυρβαία, Suid. κυρκαίη 4 Wil : mss καρδ. ερ. μάζα, Suid. δόρπου ερπεο μάζα 5 SO Suid : mss διφράδα 522
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Eustathius on the Iliad: The Eiresionl is an olive-bough wreathed with wool and having various fruits of the earth attached to it. It is carried by a boy avIioso parents are both living, and set before the doors of the temple of Apollo at the l’yanepsia 1 ... It was sometimes done to avert famine. And children sang as follows:	‘ Eiresionl, etc.’
After the festival is over . . .2 they set it beside the door. Crates declares in his treatise On the Festivals at Athens that a suppliant bough wreathed with λνοοί was once dedicated to Apollo when the city was afflicted with famine.
Old Etymoloylciim Magnum : elpeaiu-vi7 . . . This was set out in supplication on the day that Theseus and his crew are supposed to have returned safe home, and they sprinkle it with various things and pour a cup of mixed wine over it and say; 'Eiresioni, etc.'3
18 4
Herodotean Life of Homer: While he was spending the winter in Samos, every new moon lie visited the most prosperous houses in the island and received gifts in return for singing the following lines, which are called the Eiresiove ; lie was invariably accompanied by some of the children of the people of the district, who led him about:
We are come for aid to the house of a great man, a man great in power, and loud of voice like one ever in prosperity. Open of thyself, good door, for much wealth enters by thee, and with the wealth abundant good cheer and goodly peace. Be all his vessels full, and the pile of bread ever toppling over in his bin. To-day a smiling barley-and-sesame cake . . .5 Your son’s wife shall come down from a chair, and hard-hooved mules shall bring her to
1 here follows the story of Theseus	2 lit. outside the
fields or outside Agrae, but the passage seems corrupt 3 cf.
Ar. Vcsp. 399, Pint. 1004 and Soli., Lyeurji. fr. 82-5, Clem.
Al. Str. 4. 2. 7. 3, Kust. 1283. 8, Said, ειρεσιά-νη 4 cf.
Suid. sMOpypos 5 some lines lost
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10 αυτή δ’ Ιστόν νφαίνοι eV’ ήλεκτρω βεβανϊα. νενμαί τοι νενμαι ενιαύσιος ώστε χβλιδώυ* εστηκ εν ττροθνροις ψιλή ττ68ας, άλλά φερ’ αίψα.
ύττερ σε τΏττόλλωνος, ώ yvvai τι 869*1 el μεν τι δώσει?· εΐ 6ε μή, οὐχ εστήξομεν 1δ ού yap σννοικησοντες ενθάΰ ήλθομεν.
■ζδετο δε τά επεα τάδε εν rf? ΊΖάμφ επι πολύν χρόνον υπό των παίδων, ore άγείροιεν εν τί) εορτή τον 'Απόλλωνος.
19
Ar<j. Theocr. [π. ενρεσεως των βουκολικών]· iv ταΐς 'Ζυρακου-σοι? στάσεως ποτέ yενομενης κα\ πολλών πολιτών φθαρεντων, els ομόνοιαν τοι) πλήθους πάλιν2 είσελθόντος εδοξεν ''Αρτεμις αίτια γεγονέναι της διαλλαγής. οι δε αγροίκοι δώρα εκόμισαν καί τήν θεόν γεγηθότες ανύμνησαν, επειτα ταΐς ζτών) αγροίκων ίνδαΊς τόπον εδωκαν καί συνήθειαν. αδειν δε φασιν αυτούς άρτον εξηρτη-μόνους θηρίων iv εάυτω πλεονας τύπους εχοντα καλ πήραν πανσπερμίας άνάπλεων καί οίνον εν αίγείω ασκψ, σπονδήν νεμοντας τοΐς ύπαντώσι, στέφανόν τε περικεΐσθαι καί κέρατα ελάφων προκεΐσθαι καϊ μετά χεΐρας εχειν λayωβόλov. τον δε νικησαντα λαμβάνειν τον τον νενικημενου άρτον’ κάκεΐνον μεν επι της των 2υρακουσίων μενειν πόλεως, τούς δε νενικημενους εις τάς περιοικίδας χωρειν γείροντας εαυτοΐς τάς τροφάς· αδειν3 δε άλλα τε παιδιάς καί γελωτος εχόμενα και ευφημονντας επιλεγειν'
Δεξαι ταν άηαθάν τνγαν,
8εζαι τ αν vyieiav, αν φερομες παρά τάς θεού ών εκλάξατο τψ·α.4
1 Wil ; mss omit προθ.—δός, Suid. περσαι τω Απόλλωνος
γυιάτιδος 2 mss ποτέ 3 Schaef : inss διδόναι 4 Ε (aor.
of εκλαμβάνω, εκλάζομαι, or εκλαγχάνω ?) ; they are thanking for food received in A.’s name : mss bv εκλελάσκετο (εκαλεσσατο)
τ'ηνα
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this house;1 may she go to and fro at the loom upon electrum.2 Aye, I come, I come every year like the swallow ; 1 stand in the doorway barefoot, so give your gift quickly. For Apollo’s sake I prithee, lady, give. If thou give, well; but if thou give not, we shall not stay, for we came not hither to take up our abode vvitli you.
These lines were long sung by the children in Samos when they went begging at the feast of Apollo.
19
Introduction to Theocritus [the invention of pastoral poetry]: At Syracuse once, when, after many of the citizens had perished in civil strife, unity was re-established, it was believed that the discord had been the work of Artemis. The peasants accordingly now brought offerings and joyfully sang the Goddess’ praises, and the people afterwards made those songs permanent and customary. It seems that they sang them equipped with a loaf bearing several animal-shapes, a wallet full of mixed seeds, and some wine in a goatskin, making libations for anyone they met, with a garland about them and the antlers of a stag on their heads, and in their hands a hare-stick or hurlbat. The winner received the loaf carried by the loser, and remained at Syracuse while his defeated antagonists went round the neighbouring villages begging food. The saiious songs sung by these peasants were full of fun and play and ended with the following blessing :
Receive the «rood luck, receive tlie good health, which we bring from the Goddess for the gifts she hath had of you.
1 i.e. your son shall marry a wealthy woman who sits on a chair, not on a stool, in the upper chamber, and will ride in a mule-car at her wedding	2 apparently a tloor inlaid
with this metal
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20
Ath. 8. oGOb κορωνισταλ Εκαλούντο oi ττ) κορώνρ ayeipovres . . καλ τα αδόμενα δε νπ αυτών κορωνίσματα καλείται, ώϊ Ιστορεί 'Αχνοκλης δ 'Ρόδιος εν Κορωνισταΐς. καϊ χελιδονίζειν δε καλείται παρά Ροδίοις ayερμός τις άλλος, περ\ ου φησ\ Θεοχνις εν β' Περί των εν Ροδω Θυσιών, ypdcpaiv ουτχς- ‘είδος δε τι του ayεϊρειν χελιδονίζειν 'Ρόδιοι καλονσιν, ο χινεται τω Βοηδρομιώνι μηνί. χελιδονίζειν δε λύεται διά το εΐωθός επιφωνεΐσθαν
Ήλ#’, ηΧθε χεΧιδών καΧάς ώρας άγουσα καϊ καΧους ενιαυτούς εττί γαστέρα Χευκά 5 κηπΐ νώτα μελαινα.1 7ταΧάθαν συ ττροκύκΧει 2 εκ π [ονος οίκω οΐνω τε δεπαστρον 3 τύρω τε κάνυστρον 10 καττυρώνα 4 χεΧιδων και Χεκιθίταν ούκ ωθείται.5
ττότερ άττίωμες ή <τί σου> Χαβώμεθα ; 6 αί μεν τι δώσεις· αί δε μη, ουκ εάσομες· 7 15 η τάν θύραν φέρω μες η θούττερθυρον η τάν γυναίκα τάν εσω καθημεναν ; μικρά μεν εσττ ραδίως νιν οϊσομες.
1 Eust. (ττ'ι ν. μ.	2 Herm : mss ου προκυκλεϊς: Eust. ου
7ταλ. ζητοδμεν	3 111S5 οίκου and οίνου 4 Β fcf. καττυρίδιον
and κυκεών) 5 Ε : mss άττωθ. c Ε (wrongly read τίς ου
and cut out ?)	7 mss εϊ (bis) and εάσομεν
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20 1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Ilagnocles of Rhodes in his Cioicmen, the people who went round Legging for the Crow were called Crowineu . . . and their songs Crow-songs. Another begging song is that of the Swallow, which is sung in Rhodes, and of which Theognis writes as follows in the *2iul Book of his Ithodian Festivals: ‘ There is a kind of begging-round which the Rhodians call the Swallow-Round, which takes place in the month of ISoedromion,2 and receives its name because it is the custom to beg to the following song :
See ! see ! the swallow is here !
She brings a good season, she brings a good year ;
White is her breast and black her crest;
See, the swallow is here.
Ho ! roll a fruit-cake from your veil-filled cot,
Of cheese a fair round, of wine a full pot;
Porridge she’ll take, and a bite of hardbake ;
She never despises good cheer.
Go we away empty to-day ?
An thou wilt give us, we’ll up and awav ;
But an thou deny us, O here we shall stay.
Shall we take your door and your lintel als6,
Shall we take the good wife that is sitting below?
She’s not so tall but we’ll lift her and all—
We can easily bear her away.	[Ojct
1 cf. Eust. 1914. 45 (reads for καπ. χβλ. in 1. 1U άχελ.),
Horn. Carm. Min. 15. 14, Dio Chrys. 53. 5 (‘Plato ironically bids them crown Homer with wool, anoint him with perfume and send him elsewhere ; which is what the women do with the swallows’) 2 September-October, but it is clearly a Spring-song, and Theognis prob. mistranslated the Rhodian month into terms of the Attic calendar
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αϊ κα φίρης τι, μἐγα τι 8η <καύτος> φεροις.1 avoiy , avoiye ταν θύραν χεΧώόνι'
20	ου yap ^/εροντες είμες άλλά παώία.2
τον 5e ayep^ov τούτον κατέδειξε πρώτο? Κλεόβουλος 6 Αίνδιος iv Αίνδψ χρείας yεvoμεvr|S avAAoyijs χρημάτων. ’
21
Moer. 193. 4 βαλβίδες αί επ\ των αφέσεων βάσεις iyκεχα-payμέvaι αις επέβαινον οί δρομείς, Ίν εξ Ίσου Ίσταιντο. διο καί οι κηρυκες επ\ των τρεχόντων ‘ βαλβίδα κτλ.' και νυν ετι λέγουσιν. ’Αττικοί, ύσπληξ δ'ε κοινόν.
Jul. Caes. 31S καί ό Ίΐειληνός δηχθεϊς εσκωπα κα\ το7ς άγωνιζο· μένοις εκ τούτου τον νουν προσεΊχεν. 'Ερμης δε εκηρυττεν
'Άρχει μεν aycbv των καΧλίστων αθ\ων ταμίας, καιρός 8ε καΧεϊ μηκετι μεΧλειν' άΧλί άκούοντες 3 ταν άμετεραν κήρυκα ΐ3οάν, βα\βΐ8ος ο8ω θετε πο8α παρ ποδα.4 νίκης 8ε τἐλο? ΖI 5 μεΧησει.
22
Philostr. Gyrnn. 7 εΐ Se ρτ,θύμως ακούεις του κηρυκος, ορος ως ίπ! πάντων τελευτής κηρύττει λ^ειν μεν τον των άθλων ταμίαν aycova, την σάλπιyya δέ τα τού Ένυαλίου σημαίνειν, προκαλου-μένην τούς νέους is όπλα. κελεύει δ'ε τοντί το κηρυyμa κα\ τοΰλαιον άραμένους εκποδών ποι φέρειν, ονχ ως αλειφομένους άλλ’ ως πεπαυμένους του άλείφεσθαι.
Luc. Demon. JrU. G>3 ore δ'ε συνηκεν ονκεθ’ oios τε &ν αύτω επικουρεΊν, είπων προς τούς παρόντας τον ivayd'viov κηρύκων πόδα
1	Mein.-Wil: mss άν δη and μέ^/α δη τι {τοι, τι κα\) φέροις 2 mss εσμεν α. π. 3 or αιοντες {Β) Ί Cob. κλνοντες 4 this lino, not in Jul : Headl.—£" : or πούν παρά πουν ? : mss βαλβΐδα ποδός θ. (πόδας θέντες) πόδα παρά πόδα	5 Ε, Elean = Αιι,
cf. Coll. Gr. iJialektimchr. 1149, 1152, 1157: mss Ζηνί, perh. a modernisation, contra mctr.
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If you give us but little^ then God send you more ;
The Swallow is here ! come, open the door ;
No graybeards you’ll see, but children are we ;
So we pray you to give us good cheer.
The custom of begging in this way was introduced by Cleobulus of Lindus at a time when there was need in that city of a collection of money/
211
Moeris Attic Terms: Βαλβίδά are the grooves made at the starting-place, on which the runners stood so that all might start fair. This is why the heralds even to this day say when the race is to be run : ‘ Set foot to foot, ’ etc. This is the Attic ■word, the Common Cheek is ί'σπ\ηξ.
Julian The Caesars : Silenus suffered the rebuff in silence and gave his attention thenceforward to the disputants. Hermes now made proclamation thus : 2
The match that is steward of noblest games begins, and the time calls f Come, away ’ ; so list to our herald-shout and set foot to foot on the starting-threshold ; and the end that is victory shall lie with Zeus.
22
Philostratus Gymnastic : If you listen but casually to the herald, you find that at the end of each ‘ event' he proclaims that the match that is steward of noblest games ends and the trumpet cries men to the things of the War-God, summoning the young to arms. This proclamation also bids them take up their oil and carry it out of the way, not, that is, in order to anoint themselves, but because they have now ceased from doing so.
Lucian Life of Demonax: When he realised that he could no longer wait upon himself, he quoted to liis friends the so-called τοι. or ‘foot1 of the herald at the Games ‘The
1 the proclamations before and after a race at Olympia 2 these lines were recited in one breath ; cf. Gal. Mot. Muse. 2. 9, Poll. 4. 91, Ammian. 24. 6. 10
VOL. in.
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‘Λήγει μεν κτλκαλ πάντων άποσχάμενος άπηλθε τον βίου φαιδρός καί oios αει τοΐς εντυγχάνουσιν εφαίνετο.
Aijyei μιν aycov των καΧΧίστων αθΧων ταμίας, καιρός 8ε καΧεΙ μηκετι μεΧΧειν, [άλλ’ άκοϋοντες τάνυαΧίου σημαίνουσαν aciXmyya, νέοι, φερετ α ραμένοι τουΧαιον άττοιτρο ττο8ών ίτοι.] 1
23 €ΐς Άφροδίτην καλ νΕρωτας
Luc. Salt. 11 Toiyapovv κα'ι το ο.σμα ο μεταξύ δρχοΰμενοι αδουσιν (οι Αάκωνες) 5Αφροδίτης επίκλησίς εστιν κα\ Ερώτων, ως συ-γκωμάζοιεν αυτοίς κα\ συνορχοΖντο· κα\ θάτερον δε των ασμάτων —δΰο yap αδεται—καί διδασκαλίαν εχει cos χρτ) δρχεΖσθαα ‘Πόρρω yap' φασιν ‘ ώ παίδες, κτλ
7τόρρω yap, ώ ίταϊ8ες, ττόΒα μετάβατε καί κωμάξατε βεΧτιον.2
24
Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 21 τριών yap χορών κατά τάς τρεις Τ)λικίας συνισταμενων εν τοΐς εορτσ,Ζς, ό μεν των yεpόvτωv άρχδμενος ■ρδεν
(Α μες ττοκ ήμες αΧκιμοι νεανίαν
δ δε των άκμαζόντων άμειβόμενος ελεyεv·
'Αμες 8ε y είμες’ αί 8ε Χτ)ς αίγὔσδεο*3
δ δε τρίτος ό των παίδων
'Αμες 8ε y εσσόμεσθα ττοΧΧω κάρρονες.4
1 last 11. Ε from Philostr.; cf. II. 6. 69 άποπρό φέρων
2	mss also κωμάσατε β. ; cf. Hesycli. κωμάδδειν δρχεΐσθαι
3	so hist. Lac. and Se ips. Laud. : Vit. Lyc. at δε λγς πείραν
λαβέ, Sch. PI. %v δε λγς π. λ.	4 Steph.-,Β : mss πολλών
κρείσσονες
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match, etc.,’ and so, relinquishing all food, departed this life with the smile with which he always met you.
The match that is steward of noblest games doth end, and the time calls ‘ Come, away’; [so list, ye young men, to the trumpet that cries you to the things of the War-God, and take up your oil and carry it afar.] 1
23 To Aphrodite and the Loves
Lucian On Dancing: Thus the song which the Spartans sing as they dance is an invocation of Aphrodite and the Lo\Tes to join their revels and measures. Moreover one of the songs—for there are two—actually contains instructions how it ought to be danced :
For ye must foot it wide-paced., lads, and dance your revels better.
24 2
Plutarch Life of Lycurgus: Three choruses corresponding to the three ages of life were marshalled at the Spartan festivals, ami the old men began by singing
Striplings stout of yore were we ; and the men in the prime of life answered
That we are ; pray look and see ; to which the third chorus, the bo}’s, replied
And some day we shall e’en better be.
See also Zenob. 4. 33 (p. 604, note 2).
1 in some of the contests the prize was a jar of oil, but the ref. is more prob. (cf. Philostr.) to the oil with which the competitors anointed themselves 2 cf. Inst. I.ac. 15, St ips. Laud. 15, Cons. Apoll. 15, Sell. Plat. p. *2-3, Diogen. 2. 30, 5. 3, Zenob. i. S2, Greg. Cypr. i. 48, Apostol. 2. 72, Ars. 51, Poll. 4. 107, Et. Vet. 3G7
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Γ'
ΤΩΝ ΕΠ’ ΕΡΓΩΙ
25
Sell. Αρ. Rll. 972 ϊουλος δε καλείται η πρώτη εξάνθησις κα\ εκφυσις των εν τω -γενείψ τριχών. δ μεντοι Ερατοσθένης δνομα φδης ερίθων επεδωκεν εν τω Έρμη, λε'/ων ουτω· ‘'Η χερνητις εριθος εφ’ ΰφηλου πυλεώνος ' δενδαλίδας τεΰχουσα 1 καλάς ήειδεν ιούλους ούκ εστι δε, φησϊ Δίδυμος, άλλ ύμνος είς Αημητρα, ά’ί δ ofciyyos παρά Ύροιζηνίοις εϊς ^Αρτεμιν. εστι yap ουλος κα\ ϊουλος η εκ των δ ραμμάτων συvayoμεvη δέσμη· κα\ Ούλώ η Αημητηρ.
Sem. ap. Ath. 14. 618 (cf. p. 494). από των οδν της Αημητpos ευρημάτων τούς τε καρπούς καί τους υμνους τους είς τήν θεόν οϋλους καλουσι καί ιούλους. <(οί αυτοί}>2 κα\ δημήτρονλοι καί καλλίουλοι καί
πΧεΐστον ονΧον ουΧον iei, ϊονΧον ιει.
—άλλοι δε φασιν ipiovpyccv είναι την ιρδην.
26
Plut. Sept. Sap. 14 επιστήσαντος δέ του X0yov τδ συμπόσιον δ μεν Θαλής επσικώπτων βδ φρονείν εφη τδν Έπιμενίδην I’ότι μτ] βούλεται πpάyμaτa εχειν αλών τα σιτία κα] πεττων εαντψ, καθάπερ Ππτακός. iyco yap, είπε, της ξένης ήκουον άδούσης 7rpbs την μύλην εν Έρέσερ yενδμενος·
’Άλβι, μύΧ\ aXer και yap Φίττακος άΧει μεγάλα? ττόΧιος βασιΧευων.3
1 reading doubtful; see ρ. 506 above 2 Cas. 3 mss άλεΐ (ter), μύλα, Πίττ., and μεy. Μιτυλάνας βασ.
1 Eust. 1162. 42 επιφώνημα εμμελες), Sell. Αρ. Rh. 1. 972,
Hesych. and Phot. Ίουλος, Pollux i. 38 'p. 488), Artem. 2. 24,
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Book III
OCCUPATIONAL SONGS
251
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica : The word XovAos is used to mean the first growth of the hair of the chin. Eratosthenes however, in the Hermes, makes it the name of a spinning song: ‘The hireling spinning-AVoman on the lofty gate-house sang pretty XovAol as she made barle}--cakes.’2 But according to Didymus this is incorrect, and the XovAos is a hymn to Demeter like the Troczenian οιίπιγγοϊ to Artemis. It seems that ovAos or XovAos is the sheaf and Ονλω (Oulo) is a name of Demeter.
Semusin Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner{seeip. 494 above): Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess are called ούΑοι or XovAoi from the inventions of Demeter. The same word conies in the compounds δη/χήτpovAos (ovAos of Demeter) and xaAAiovAos (ovAos beautiful) and also in the song:
A sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.3
But according to other authorities the word means a spinning-song.
26 4
Plutarch Symposium of the Seven Wise Men : The argument having interrupted the drinking, Thales waggishly observed that Epimenides was quite right to be unwilling to annoy other people by grinding and baking his own food like Pittacus. * I heard my hostess,’ said he, ‘ singing over the millstone when I was at Eresus
Grind, mill, grind ;
E’en Pittacus once ground with thee,
And he was king of a fair countree.’
Tz. Chit. 13. 563, Sch. Lycophr. 23, E.M. 13. 563	2 reading
doubtful, cf. p. 506	3 or a skein, a skein, etc. 4 cf.
Ael. V. H. 7. 4 ; Diog. L. 1. 81, Clem. AI. Γααϊ. 3. 10 p. 284, laid. Pelus. Ep. 1. 470 p. 440 M
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27
Sch. Aesch. Pers. 940 [Μ αριανδυνοΰ θρηνητηροε]' Καλ-λίστρατος εν δευτερψ Περί Ηρακλείας Τιτυον τρεΐς παίδας είναι, Πριόλαν, Μαριανδννόν, Βώρμον, tv1 κνντ]~ρετοΐι τα άπολεσθαι καί μέχρι νυν Μαριανδυνονς ακμή θέρους θρηνείν αυτόν, τον δε Μαριαν-δυνόν ανξησαι μάλιστα την θρηνητικήν αυλψζίαν, καί διδάξαι °Tayviv τον Μαρσύου πατέρα, καί αυλοί δε τινες εϊσι ΝΙαριανδυνοί επιτηδειότητα εχοντες είς τάς θρηνωδίας, κα'ι τό επιφερόμενον
αυΧει Χίαριανδυνοΐς καΧάμοις κρούων Ίαστι
ccs των Μαριανδυνων θρηνωδών υντων.
28
Dio Chrys. 2. 59 [π. τοι) βασιλεως]· μόνην δε μδτ)ν μεν ασεται κα'ι παραδέχεται την τφ ’Ενυαλίφ πρεπουσαν μάλα Ισχυραν κα\ διάτορον, ουχ ηδονην ουδέ ραθυμίαν φερουσαν τοΐς άκούουσιν, άλλ' άμηχανον φόβον κα'ι θόρυβον . . . ετι ζ'ε οΊμ,αι την παρακλητικήν, ο’ΐα η των Λακωνικών εμβατηρίων, μάλα πρέπουσα τη AvKOvpyov πολιτεία, καί τοίς επιτηόεΰμασιν εκείνοις·
,'Ayετ, ω Έπάρτας ευάνΰρω κωροι πάτερων ποΧιατάν,2 Xaca μεν ϊτυν προβάΧεσθε, δόρυ δ’ εύτόΧμως βάΧετ άντα,3 μη φειΒόμενοι τάς ζωάς-ού yap πάτριον τα Ίπάρτα.
Sell, ad loc : παρακλητικά εκ των Τυρταίου.
29
Heph. 27 [π. άναπαιστικου του 'Αριστοφάνειου]· τό μεντοι τδν σπονδείον εχον αλλά μη τόν ανάπαιστον παραλ^οντα εϊσ\ν οί Λακωνικόν καλουσι, προφερόμενοι παράδεημα τό
1 Week : mss Μ. μόνον 2 mss ευάνδρου κούροι π. πολιηταν (-των, -τάς, -ταχ)	3 Ε : mss βάλλετε, βάλλοντες
1 doubtfully classified 2 cf. Τζ. Chil. i. 692, Heph. 27 534
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27 1
Scholiast on Aeschylus [the Mariamlynian mourner]: According to Callistratus in the 3rd Book of his work On Hcracleia, Tityus had three sons, Priolas, Mariandynus, and Bormus, of whom the last was killed out hunting, and is mourned to this day by the ^Iariandvnians at midsummer, and the second made great improvements in lamcntational flute-song and was the teacher of Hvagnis father of Marsyas. There are certain ilutes, called Mariandynian, pBrtioularly suited to accompanying laments, and the saying
He plays the Mariandynian pipes in the Ionian mode
refers to this.
28 2
Dio Chrysostom [on the ideal king]: The only song he will sing or listen to will be of the loiul and piercing sort suitable to the War-God, the sort that docs not suggest to the hearers ease and pleasure, but rather irresistible terror and confusion . . . and moreover, I think, the hortatory song, like that of the Spartan march-songs, so suitable to the constitution of Lycurgus and the institutions of that city :
Forward, ye sons of sires that dwelt in a town of brave men ; hold in your left hand the protecting shield and cast the spear stoutly before you, with no thought for your life, for to spare that was never Sparta’s way.
Scholiast on the passage : Hortatory lines from the poems of Tyrtaeus.3
29 3
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the anapaestic verse known as Aristophanean]: The type, however, which has the spondaic instead of the anapaestic close, is called by some writers Laconic, for example :
(on the anapaestic), Mar. Viet. Gr. Lat. G. 98. ‘26 He o Spnrtae primores faustc mine Parras (mistraris. of μοίρας = μόρας ? B) ducentes	3 ascription very doubtful
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Άγετ, co ^τταρτας ένοπλοι κώροι, ποτϊ ταν ’Αρέως κίνησιν.1
Sell, ad loc. έπε\ ’Αλκμάν τούτψ έχρήσατο, ουτοε δέ Αάκων.
Δ'
ΤΩΝ ΠΑΙΖΟΝΤΩΝ
30
Ath. 14. 629 β [π. ορχήσεων]· ήν δέ και παρά Toils ιδιώταιε ή καλούμενη ανθεμα. ταντην Se ωρχονντο μετά λέζεωε τοιαντηε μιμούμενοι καί λέγονres-
Που μοι τα ρόΒα, που μοι τα ϊα,
7τού μοι τα καλα σέλινα ;
—Ταδι τά ρόδα, ταδι τα ϊα, ταδι τα καλα σέλινα.
31; 32, 33
Poll. 9. 123 εισ'ι 8ε καί άλλαι παιδιαί, εν κοτύλη, χαλκήν μνΊαν, έξεχ’ ώ φίλ’ ή\ιε, τρνγοδίφησιε, μηλολάνθη, χεΑιχελώνη, σκανθαρίζειν, ραθαπυγίζειν, πεντάλιθα, φίττ α Μαλιάδεε φίττα *Ροιαί φίττα Μελίαι, πλαταγώνιον, τηλέφιλον κρίνα, σπέρμα μήλων, λάταγεε, κολλαβίζειν. η μεν εν κοτύλη, ό μεν περιάγει τω χεΐρε εΐs τονπίσω κα'ι συνάπτει, δ δε κατά το γόνυ έφιστάμενοε αύταίε φέρεται, έπιλαβων το'ιν χεροίν τω όφθαλμω τού φέροντοε. ταντην και ίππάδα και κυβησίνδα καλούσι την παίδιάν, η δε χαλκή μυΐα, ταίνια τω δφθαλμω περισφίγξαντεε ένδε παιδόε, δ μεν περιστρέφεται κηρΰττων
Χαλκήν μυϊαν θηράσω·
οΐ 8’ άποκρινάμενοι
Θτ/ράσει?, άλλ* ού ληψει,
1 mss κούροι and κίνασιν
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Forward, ye armed children of Sparta,, to the dance of the War-God.
Scholiast on the passage: They call this Laconic because it Avas employed by Aleman, who was a Laconian.1
Book l\r GAME-SONGS 30
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dances]: One of the dances of private life was that known as Flowers. This they danced with suitable gestures to the following words:
Where are my roses-, where are my violets,
And where is my fine parsley?
— Here are your roses, here are your violets,
And here is your fine parsley.
31, 32, 33
Pollux Onomasticon: There are also other games, In-the-Pot, Copper-Fly, Shine-out-iny-good-Sun, Grope-i’-the-Lees, Cockchafer, Turtle-tortle, Cross-finger, Kick-Bottom, Five-Stones, Avaunt- Apple-nymphs-avaunt-Pomegranates-a vaunt-Ash-nyinphs, Slap-the-Poppy, Love-iu Absence, Lilies, Flip-the-Pip, Heel-Taps, Hoodman-blind. In the game called In-the-Pot, one player clasps his hands behind him and carries another kneeling on them, the latter putting his hands on the former’s e}*es. This game is also known as Horses or Wallets. In Copper-Fly, one child has a handkerchief tied over his ej’es and turns round and round crying
I go a-hunting a Copper Fly;
and the others answer
Hunt you may, but you’ll never come nigh.,
1 ascription very doubtful
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σκύτεσι βυβλίνοις αυτόν παίουσιν, εως τινος αυτών λάβηται- ή δ’ εξεχ ώ φίλ' ήλιε παιδιά κρότον εχει των παίδων συν τφ επι· βοήματι τουτω, όπόταν νέφος επιδράμη τον θζόν οθεν καί 2τράττις εν Φοινίσσαις, Εϊθ' ήλιος μεν πείθεται τοίς παιδίοις, \ όταν λε·γωσιν
'Έξεχ ώ φίΧ' ήΧιε.
ή δε τρυγοδίφησις του 'γελοίου χάριν εζεύρηται- δβ? yap τι is Tpvyos λεκάνην καταδεδνκος, πεpιayayόvτa όπίσω τω χείρε τψ στόματι άνελίσθαι. η δε μηλολάνθη ζφον πτηνόν εστιν, ήν καί μηλολόνθην καλονσιν. ήτοι εκ τής άνθήσεως των μήλων ή συν τή ανθήσει yιvόμεvov^ ου ζφου λινόν εκδήσαντες άφιάσιν, τ£> δε ελικοειδώς εν τή πτήσει 1 διελισσεται· οπερ ’Αριστοφάνης εοικε At'yeiv, ‘ λινόδετον ώσπερ μηλολόνθην τοΰ ποδός.’ ή δε χελιχελωνη παρθένων εστιν ή παιδιά, παρόμοιόν τι εχουσα τή χύτρα-ή μεν yap κάθηται, καί καλείται χελώνη, αί δε περιτρεχουσιν ανερωτωσαι
Χελγ’γελώυα, τί ποιείς εν τω μ,εσω ; 2
ή δε αποκρίνεται
Χίαρύομ έρια και κρόκαν ΜιΧησίαν.
ειτ’ εκείνοι πάλιν εκβοωσιν
Ό δ’ εκ^/ονός σου τι ποιων άπώΧετο ;
ή δε φησι
Αενκάν άφ> ίππων εις θάΧασσαν αΧατο.
τί> δε σκανθαρίζειν. κτλ.
Μ
Ibid. 113 ή δε χυτρίνδα, ό μεν εν μεσψ κάθηται και καλείται χύτρα, οΐ δε τ'ιΚλουσιν ή κνίζουσιν ή καϊ παίουσιν αύτδν περι-
1 mss incorp. gloss τδ λίνον ~	2 τί is lengthened mctri gr.
or we must suppose πoUis (so Mein.)—or ποιείς or ποεεις or ποίεεις—intended, with a comic type of dactyl ; similarly τί ποιων below.
1 cf. Hesych. μυί α χαλκή: ‘the name of a game which
children play by shutting their eyes and stretching out their hands till one of them is caught1	8 not the same as In-
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and strike him with whips of papyrus till he catches one of them.1 In Shine-out-my-good-Sun the children clap their hands to this refrain when a cloud passes over the sun. Compare Strattis in the Phoenician Jl'umen : ‘And more, the sun obeys the children when they say
Shine out my £ood Sun.’
The object of Grope-i’-the-Lees is simply fan. Something is put at the bottom of a pan, and the player lias to get it out with his mouth, his hands being behind him. The Cockchafer or μηλολάνθη is a winged creature also called μήλο· λόνθη, which comes either out of the apple-blossom or with it. To this creature they tie a thread and then let it go, and the beetle spins round and round in its flight. This is what Aristophanes seems to refer to (Clouds 763), where he says ‘with its foot tied to a thread like a cockchafer.’ Turtle-tortle is a girls’ game something like Pot?.2 One girl sits down—she is called Turtle, while the others run round her asking 3
Turtle-tortle., what dost thou there ?
and she replies
I’m weaving a weft of Milesian rare.
And then they cry again
And how comes thy bantling a corpse for to be ?
and she answers
He drove a white horse and %vent splash in the sea.4
Crossfinger is played as follows, etc.
34
The Same : In the game of Pots one player sits in the middle—he is called Pot—,while the others run round him plucking at him, or tickling him, or actually hitting him ; if
the-Pot, but described by Pollux 9. 113 below) 3 cf. Eust. 1914. 56 (reads χίλα and adds ‘ the word is an imperative echoing χελώνη’), Hesych.	χΐλών-η * Hippolytus ?
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θεοντες. δ δ’ ύπ’ αυτού στρεφόμενου ληφθεϊς αντ’ αυτού κάθηται. ζσθ' οτε <δ’> δ μεν ϊχεται της χύτρας κατά τήν κεφαλήν τη λαια περιθεων εν κύκλερ, οί δε παίουσιν αυτόν επερωτώντες
Τις την χύτραν ;
άκεΐνος αποκρίνεται
1
Άναζεϊ'
Τί9 περί χύτραν ;1
κάκείνος αποκρίνεται
’Εγώ Μίδα?·
ου δ’ ttv τύχη τφ πόδι, εκείνος αντ αυτού περί την χύτραν περιέρχεται.
35
Hesych.
’Ε^άγω χω\6ν τρα^/ίσκον
παιδιας είδος παρά Ταραντίνοις.
36
Plut. Tlies. 16. 2 [π. δασμού τού Κρητικού]· ’Αριστοτέλης δε κα'ι αύτύς εν τη Βοττιαίων Πολιτεία δηλός εστιν ου νομίζων άναιρείσθαι τους παΊδας ύπύ τού Μίνα', άλλα θητεύοντας εν τη Κρητη κατα·γηράσκειν καί ποτέ Κρητας εύχ^ν παλαιάν αποδίδοντας ανθρώπων απαρχήν εις Δελφούς αποστελλειν, τούς δε πεμπομενοις αναμειχθεντας εκ~γδνους εκείνων συνεξελθεΐν ws δε ούκ -ήσαν Ικανοί τρεφειν εαυτούς αυτόθι, πρώτον μεν εις Ιταλίαν διαπερασαι κακεΊ κατοικεΐν περί την Ίαπυγίαν, εκεΐθεν δε αύθις είς Θράκην κομισθηναι καί κληθηναι Βοττιαίους- δώ τάς κόρας των ΒοττιαΙων θυσίαν τινα τελούσας επάδειν
'Ιωμεν eh Αθήνας.
1 some mss omit άναζεί to κάκείνος
1 the verb has to be supplied, and is uncertain 2 prob.
= ‘ I’m donkey,5 cf. the ball-game Poll. 9. 106	3 * cf.
Hesych. χυτρίνδα	4 cf. Plut. Q. Gr. 35 (why it was
the "custom for the Bottiaean girls to sing as they danced
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Pot turns and catches one of the others, the player who is caught takes his place. Sometimes the chief player holds on to the edge of the pot with his left hand while he runs round in a circle, and the rest strike him, asking
Who watches the pot r1
and he replies
The pot’s a-boiling ;
or else they say
Who’s round the pot?
and he replies
I, Midas,2
and whoever he reaches with his foot takes his place.3
Hesychius Glossary
35
I lead off a little lame goat:
a game played at Tarentum.
36
Plutarch Life of Theseus [the Cretan tribute]: Moreover Aristotle himself in his Constitution of Bottiaca clearly does not hold that these children (of the Athenians) were put to death by Minos, but that they lived the remainder of their lives as slaves in Crete ; and he declares that the Cretans once sent human firstlings to Delphi in fulfilment of an ancient vow, and among them descendants of these Athenian children who, being unable to support themselves there, first crossed over into Italy and settled in the district of Iapygia, and thence passed into Thrace, where they came to be called Bottiaeans ; which is the reason why the Bottiaean maidens sing as they perform a certain sacrifice
Off to Athens we will go.4
‘Off to Athens' etc.) *. . . Hence the daughters of the Bottiaeans commemorate their descent by singing at their festivals “ Off to Athens” etc.5
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37
Sell. Ar. A v. 54 [τψ σκελει βένε την πέτραν]· wpbs ττ^ν των παιζων συνήθειαν τούτο λε~/ει· φασί yap εκείνοι πpbs άλλήλοι/s ίδόντες υρνεα,
Λος το σκεΧος rfj πέτρα και πετωσι τ(όρνεα.1
Ε'
ΑΠΟΤΡΕΠΤΙΚΩΝ
38
• Fest. 314 (strigem ut ait Verri)us Graeci ffTpiyya ap(pell-ant). quod maleticis mulieribus nomen inditum est quas volaticas etiam vocant. itaque solent his verbis eas veluti avertere Graeci:
ΣTpiyy άποπομπεΐν νυκτιμάκον2 στρίγγ* άπο Χαών3 δρνιν ανωνυμίαν ώκυπόρονς επί νήας.
38 Α
Ρΐΐη. Χ.Ιί. 27. 75 (100) Lapis volgaris iuxta flumina fert museum siccum, canuin. Hie fricatur altero lapide addita hominis saliva ; illo lapide tangitur impetigo; qui taDgit elicit:
φεύγετε κανθαρίδες· Χυκος αέριος νμμε διώκει*
1 Ε:	in?s πεσοννται τα υρνεα :	pel'll. σκελοε πέτρα bos
2	Ε, cf. μηκάυμαι :	mss νυκτικομαν :	edd. νυκτιβόαν ΟΓ
ννκτικόρακα from Heysch. aTpiyXos 3 Haupt-ί?: mss. 2TPPINTA ΠΟΜΠΕΙΕΝ N. 2ΤΡΙΝΤΑΤΟΛΑΟΝ * mss also αίμα δ.
1 or female magicians 2 cf. Plin. N.H. 11. 232	3 the
period to which this and the next two songs or sayings
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37
Scholiast on Aristophanes Birds [‘kick the rock’]: This refers to the children’s custom of saying to one another when they see birds:
Give the rock a kick, and out the birds will fly.
Book V
AVERTING-SONGS
38
Festus On the Meaning of JVords : According to Verrius the Greeks call the scritch-owl στρίγξ, a name which is given to evil women1 whom they also call ‘fliers' or sorceresses. Thus the Greeks avert them, as it were, with these words :
Avert the shrieker of the night, the scritch-owl, from the peoples ; away with the bird we may not name to the ships that sail so fast.2
38 A3
Pliny Natural History : A stone which is commonly to be found near rivers bears a dry white moss. This, with the addition of some human spittle, is rubbed with another stone, and the first stone then applied to the eruption, the applier saying
Away with you, beetles; a fierce wolf4 is after you.
belong is doubtful, but the Aeolic form of the word ‘ you ’ indicates, for this, at any rate, a pre-Alexandrine date 4 the ‘ wolf ’ is peril, a kind of venomous spider described by Aristotle H.A. 9. 39. 1 as being ‘small, particoloured, active, and a good leaper,’ but compare 3S C
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38 B
Marcellus Emp. Med. p. 279 Steph. Varulis (hordeolis) oculorum remedium tale facies . , . item hoc reraedium efficax : grana novem hordei sumes, et de eorum acumine varulum punges, et per pnnctorum singulas vices carmen hoc dices :
cfyevye, φεύγε* κριθη σε Βιώκει.
3SC
Alex, Trail. Art. Med. 10 p. 296 Steph. [de colico affectu ex calidis et biliosis humoribus nascente]: Annulum ferreum accipito, ac circulum ipsius octangulum efficito, atque ita in octangulum inscribito :
(fiedye, φεθγ’, ίου χο\ή·
6 κορύΒάλός σε ζητεί.1
S'
ΕΡΩΤΙΚΩΝ
39
Ath. 14. 610c [π. Ήριφανίδος]· . . οθεν εποίησετε καί ποιησασα περιηει κατα την ερημιάν, ως φασιν, άναβοώσα κα\ αδουσα τb καλούμενον νόμιον εν ώ εστί'
"Μακραϊ Βρύες, ω Μ ενοΧκα.
40
Plut. Aviator. 17 [π. Κλεομάχου του Φαρσαλίου]· τΗκεν επίκουρος Χαλκιδεΰσι του ®εσσαλ(ικου καθη~γεμών ίππ^ικόΟ,2 πολέμου προς Έρετριεΐς ακμάζοντος· καλ τον πεζδν εδόκει το7ς Χαλκιδευσιν ερρώσθαι, τους δ' Ιππέας μεγ epyov ήν ώσασθαι των πολεμίων παρεκαλουν δή τον Κλεάμαχον &νδρα λαμπρδν υντα τλ)ν ψ^χλ/ν οί σύμμαχοι πρώτον εμβάλλειν Ας τους ιππέας, δ δ’ η ρώτησε παρόντα
,1 Β : mss κ. εζητει	2 euppl. Bernardakis
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38 B
Marcellus Empiricus On Medicaments: Styes or eyesores may be cured thus : . . . This remedy is also efficacious : Take nine barleycorns and prick your stye with their points, saying at each prick :
Away with you, away vvitli you : barleycorn is after you.
38 C
Alexander of Tralles [on the colic affection that comes of hot and bilious ‘humours’] : Take an iron ring and make it into an octangle and in the oetangle write the words :
Away with you, away-ho, bile ; the sky-lark’s a-seeking you.
Book 6
LOVE-SONGS
39
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [the story of Eriphanisj: 1 . . . Hence she composed, they say, the so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she wandered in the wilds ; from this song comes the liue:
The oaks grow high. Menalcas.
40
Plutarch Amatorius [Cleomaclius of Pharsakis]:	He
brought a squadron of Thessalian horse to fight for the Chalcidians at the height of their war witli Eretria. Now though the enemy’s infantry did not seem formidable, their cavalry was quite the reverse; so the allied troops called upon Cleomaclius, who was noted for his valour, to lead an attack on the cavalry. His bosom-friend, it seems, Avas on
1 for the rest of the story see above, p. 498.
VOL. III.
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τον ερώμενον el μέλλοι θεάσθαι rbv ayuiva' φησαντος he τον νεανίσκου καί φιλοψρόνως αντίν άσπασαμένου κα\ rb κράνος επι-θέντος, επlyavpwQe'is δ Kλεόμαχος κα\ robs άρίστους των Θεσσάλων avvayaywv περί αυτόν εξήλασε λαμπρώς καί προσέπεσε το7ς πολεμίοις, ώστε συνταράξαι καί τρέφασθαι τb Ιππικόν εκ he τούτον κα\ των οπλιτών φνγόντων, ενίκησαν κατά κράτος οι ΧαλκιδεΊς. rbv μέντοι Κλεόμαχον άποθανειν συνέτυχε· τάφον δ’ αυτού heiKvvovaiv iv ayopa Χαλκώεΐς, εφ' ον μέχρι νυν δ μ eyas εφέστηκε κίων και το παιάεραστεΐν πρότερον εν φόγω τιθέμενοι τότε μάλλον ετέρων rjy άπησαν καί ετίμησαν.	’ Αριστοτέλης he τον μεν
Κλεόμαχον άλλως άποθανεΐν φησί, κρατησαντα των Έρετριέων τη μάχη- τον δ! υπό τον ερωμένον φιληθέντα των από Θράκης Χαλ-κιδέων yeviaOai πεμφθεντα το7ς εν Εύβοια Χαλκιάενσιν επίκουρον οθεν αδεσθαι παρά τοίς Χαλκιδεΰσιν
Ή παίδες οι Χαρίτων τε καί πατέρων Χάχετ'1 εσθΧών,
μη φθοί’εϊθ' ώρας αηαθοισιν όμιΧίαν . συν yap ανδρεία και 6 ΧνσιμεΧης έρως ενι 2 ΧαΧκιδεων θάΧΧει ποΧίεσσιν.3
Αντων ήν όνομα τψ εραστή, τφ 5’ ε ρω μένω Φίλιστος, is εν τ ο7ς ΑΙτίοις Αιοννσιος δ ποιητης ιστόρησε.
41
Ath. 15. 697 b Oύλπιavbs yap τάς καπνρωτερας ψδάς ασπάζεται μάλλον των έσπουδασμένων οιαί εισιν αί ΛοκρικαΙ καλούμεναι, μοιχικαί τινες την φνσιν ύπάρχονσαι, ώς κάϊ η0ε·
Ὀ τί πάσχεις ; μη προΒως άμμ , ικετεύω'*
7τρϊν καλ μοΧεΐν κείνον, άνίστω, μη κακόν μeyα <σε> ποίηση κάμε5 τάν δειΧάκραν. άμέρα καί δη·6 τδ φως διά τάς θυρίδος ούκ είσορης ; 7
1 Mein: mss έλάχετε 2 Wil: mss επί 3 Headl : mss πόλ^σιν	4 perh. ικετεύω	5 Dind.-Wil: mss μ.
ποιύσης■ /.αί με 6 Β : mss ήδη 7 Mein.-£ : mss εκορης
5πὸ
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the field, and he asked him if he would watch the fight. ‘Yes’ said the boy and put on his helmet for him with a kiss. Whereupon Cleomachus proudly assembled the best men of his squadron and. sallying forth in his might, attacked the enemy with such vigour as to throw their horse into confusion and put them to flight. The infantry now followed them, and the Chalcitlians won an overwhelming victory, though unfortunately Cleomachus was killed. His tomb is shown in his allies’ marketplace, where the great pillar stands to this day, and the Chalcitlians thenceforward held in notable regard a form of affection which they had before disapproved. According to Aristotle,1 however, though it is true Cleomachus lost his life in this victorious battle against the Eretrians, the man who was kissed by his friend was a Chalcidian of Thrace who was sent to fight for the Chalcitlians of Euboea, and is commemorated by them in these lines:
Ye lads that have the Graces and come of worthy stock, grudge not to good men converse with your beauty ; for in the cities of the Chalcidians Love the looser of our limbs blooms side by side with manliness.
The name of the lover was Anton, and of his love Philistus, if we may believe the poet Dionysius in his Origins.
41
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner : For Ulpian takes more kindly to the lighter kind of song than to the serious ; for instance the Locrian Songs as they are called, songs of a risque type like this :
O what is wrong ? I beg you, do not betray us. Rise and go before he comes, or he’ll do some great harm to you and thrice-pitiable me. E’en now ’tis day; see you not the light through the window ?
1 fr. 98
N X 2
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τοιοΰτων yap ασμάτων αυτόν πάσα πλήρης η Φοινίκη, iv 77 καΧ avrhs veprrjei καλαμίζων μ^τά των tous κολάβρους καλουμςνονϊ συντιθςν των.
Ζ'
ΕΙΣ ΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΤΣ
42
Paus. 4. 16. 6 ΑριστομΑζι δί, as άνζστpeif/ev is την Άνδανίαν, τaivias αί γυναΓ/ces κα\ τά ωραία (πιβάλλουσαι των ανθώνεπέλςγον ασμα τά κα\ is	ἔτι αδόμςνον
'Ές τ6 μέσον πε8ίον ΣτενυκΧάριον ες τ ορος άκρον είπετ Αριστομένης τοΐς Αακε8αιμονίοις.
2Κ0ΛΙΩΝ
είσαγωγὑ
Sch. Plut. Goro·. 451 e (β') 2κόΧιον λἐγεται ἡ 7ταροίνιος ω8η, ώς· μιν Αικαίαρχος εν τω περί Μουσικών 'Αγώνων, οτι τρία ηενη ην ωδών το μεν υπό πάντων άΕόμενον <, το 8ε υπό πάντων μεν άΧΧά> 1 καθ' ενα έξης, το 8ε υπό των συνετωτά-των ώς ετυχε τη τάζει, ο 8η καΧεΐσθαι <8ιά την τάξιν> σκόΧιον·2 ώς 8ε *Αριστόξενος καί ΦυΧΧις ό μουσικός, οτι εν τοΐς ηάιμοις περί μιαν τράπεζαν 1 cf. Ath. 15. G94 a (below, p. 5G0)	2 Said, and Phot. s.
σκόλιον
1 to the same tradition possibly belong the Marisaeum Melos, Powell Collect. Alex. p. 184, and the Παρακλαυσίθυρον (Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment) ibid. p. 177	2 it is not clear
to whom this refers ; possibly to a certain Philon mentioned
54s
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C?ongs of his like this are to be heard all over Phoenicia,1 where lie* himself went about playing on the tlute with the composers of the so-called Colabri or Thracian war-dances.
Book VII TO MEN 42
Pausanias Description of Greece:	When Aristomenes
returned to Andania 3 the women pelted him with ribbons and all the flowers in season, reciting the song which is sung even to this day :
To the midst of Stenydarus plain, to the top of the mountain, too, Aristomenes followed the Spartans.
SCO LI A Introduction
Scholiast on Plato Gorgias: (2) Scolion is the name of the type of song sung over the wine. It was so called, according to Dicaearchus in his treatise on The Musical Competitions, because there were three kinds of song, of which the first was sung by all the guests together, the second by all in due order one by one, and the third by the best performers just as it happened, the last bein£ called, because of the haphazard arrangement, scolia. On the other hand Aristoxenus and Phyllis the writer on music declare that they used to set a number of dining-couches
earlier, and not to ‘Doctor’ Ulpian ; but the epitomator is probably at fault	3 after his defeat of the Spartans in
the Second Messenian War
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7τοΧΧάς κΧίνας τιθεντες, παρά μέρος εξτ)ς μυρρίνας εχοντε? ή Βάφνας ήΒον γνώμας και ερωτικά σύντονα, ή Be περίοΒος σκοΧιά εγίνετο Βιά την σύνθεσιν των κΧινών επι οικημάτων ίτοΧυγωνίων ούσών, και τούτω καί τάς επ’ αύτάς κατακΧίσεις παραβύστους γίνεσθαι. ου Βιά την μεΧοποιί'αν ούν, Βιά Be την τής μυρρίνης σκοΧιάν ΒιάΒοσιν ταύτη καλ τάς ωΒάς σκοΧιάς καΧεϊσθαι. (γ;) Άθήνησιν εν τω πρυτα,νείω παρά ποτον σκοΧια ήΒετο εις τινας, ώσπερ εις 'Αρμόδιου, ’ΆΒμητον, ΤεΧαμώνα· εΐρήσθαι Βε αυτό σκοΧιον κατ’ αντί-φρασιν, οτι ράΒια και οΧιγόστιχα ως επιγράμματα ήΒετο α εκαΧεϊτο σκοΧια, άντ{,προτεινόντων άΧΧήΧοις των συμποτών, και ήΧεγχοντο οί μή αΒοντες ώς άμουσοι.
Sch. Ar. Nub. 1364 [επειτα Β’ εκεΧευσ αυτόν άΧΧά μυρρίνην Χαβόντα | των ΑίσχύΧου Χεξαι τί μοι]· Αικαίαρχος εν τω περί ΧΙονσικών ’Αγώνων ‘ 6τι Be κοινόν τι πάθος φαίνεται συνακοΧουθείν τοίς Βιερχομενοις είτε μετά μεΧους είτε άνευ μεΧους εχοντάς τι εν τη χειρί ποιεΐσθαι την άφήγησιν. οί τε γάρ αΒοντες εν τοίς συμποσίοις εκ παΧαιάς τινος παραΒόσεως κΧώνα Βάφνης η μυρρίνης Χαβόντες αΒουσιν
Plut. Q. Conv. i. 1. 5 fin', επεί τοι καλ τά σκοΧιά φασιν ου γένος ασμάτων είναι πεποιημενων ασαφώς, άΧΧ’ οτι πρώτον μεν ήΒον ωΒήν τού θεού κοινώς άπαντες μια φωνή παιανίζοντες, Βεύτερον 1 2
1 cf. Suid. s. σκολίον (a')Hesych. s.v. and adciy vpbs μυρρίνην
2 the identity of the order with that of Athenaeus (below)
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round one table at weddings, and the guests one after the other sang proverbs and love-songs of a serious type, holding twigs of myrtle or laurel. The course followed among them was skolios or ‘ crooked ’ owing to the arrangement of the couches in polygonal rooms, which made the seating irregular. Thus the songs, according to these authorities, were not called crooked because of their metrical structure but because of the crooked course taken by the myrtle-twig as it passed from hand to hand.1—(3) In the Prytaneum or Town-Hall of Athens scolia -were sung over the wine on certain men such as Harmodius, Admetus, Telamon ;2 and this type of song was so called by antiphrasis (or saying the opposite to what you mean), because they were easy to sing and, like ‘ epigrams’ (or metrical inscriptions), had but few lines, the guests offering the sprig to each other in turn, and those who did not sing were thus shown to be unmusical.3
Scholiast on Aristophanes Clouds [‘ And then I told him first to take the sprig and recite me something from Aeschylus ’] : To quote Dicaearchus’ Musical Competitions, ‘ Moreover it appears to be natural for a man who gives a recitation or a song to do so with something in his hand. After-dinner singers by an old-established custom sing holding a brancli of bay or myrtle.’
Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems : We are told that the Scolia were not a type of obscurely constructed songs, but were so called because the ancients first sang to the God a paean in which all the guests
points to these scolia having formed a book ; cf. on 14, 15, 21, and Sch. Ar. Ach. 980 (Reitz.)	3 cf. Diogen. 2. 6S
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δ’ εφεξής εκάστω μυρσίνης παραδιδομενης, ήν αϊσακον οίμαι Sea rb αδειν τον δεξάμενον εκάΧουν* επί δε τούτω Χύρας 7τεριφερομενης 6 μιν πεπαιδευμένος εΧάμβανε και ήδεν άρμοζόμενος, των δ’ άμουσων ου προσιεμένων, σκοΧιον ωνομάσθη το μη κοινόν αυτού μηδε ράδιον. άΧΧοι Si φασι την μυρσίνην ου καθεξής βαδίζειν, άλλἀ καθ' έκαστον από κΧίνης επι κΧίνην διαφερεσθαι· τον γαρ πρώτου ασαντα τω πρώτω τής δευτερας κΧίνης άποστεΧΧειν, εκείνον δε τω ττρώτω τής τρίτης, εϊτα τον δεύτερον ομοίως τω δευτερω, και <διά> το ττοικίΧον καί ητοΧυκαμπες ώς εοικε τής περιόδου σκοΧιον ωνομάσθη.
Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1222 [τά σκόΧι όπως δεξη Αταλώ?]· άρχαϊον έθος εστιωμενους αδειν άκοΧού-θως τω πρώτω, εί παύσαιτο, τής ωδής τα εξής, και yap ό εξ αρχής δάφνην ή μυρρίνην κατόχων ήδε Σιμωνίδου ή Στησιχόρου μεΧη άχρις ούήθεΧε, και μετά ταύτα ω εβούΧετο εδίδου, ούχ ώς ή τάιξις άπήτει. καί εΧεηεν ό δεξάμενος παρά τού πρώτου τά εξής, κάκεΐνος επεδίδου πάΧιν ω εβούΧετο. διά τό πάντας ούν άπροσδοκήτως αδειν καί Χε^/ειν τά μεΧη, σκοΧιά εϊρηται διά την δυσκοΧίαν,
Ibid. 1239 οί δε φασιν ώς έθος ήν τον μή δυνά-μενον εν τοΐς συμποσίοις <πρός Χύραν>χ (ίσαι δάφνης κΧώνα ή μυρρίνης Χαβόντα προς τούτον
1 Reitzenstein 1
1 cf. Cic. Tusc. 1. 4 Themistocles . . . cum in epulis recusaret lyram, habitus est indoctior 2 cf. Clem. Al. r<xrd. 2. 44. 3, Tzetz. Ιαμβ. τ*χν. κωμ. 82
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took part, and secondly sang one after the other as a myrtle-sprig was passed round, this sprig being called αΐσακος because, 1 take it, the guest who took it sang (aSeuj ; thirdly they passed round a lyre which every man who could play took, tuned, and sang to, but which was refused by the unmusical,1 this last type of song being called scolion or crooked because it was not sung by all nor easy to sing. Other writers state that the myrtle-sprig did not go round in order, but from a guest reclining on one couch to a guest reclining on another; the first, having finished his song, passed it to the first guest on the second couch, and he to the first on the third, and then the second in like manner to the second ; and the scolion received its name of ‘crooked’ very naturally from the shifting nature of the myrtle’s course.2
Scholiast on Aristophanes JVasps [‘ Mind you take up the scolia properly ’] : There was an ancient custom by which the guests at a feast sang one after the other, beginning where their predecessor ended. The first held a laurel or myrtle sprig and sang some lyrics of Simonides or Stesichoriis up to a point of his own choosing, and then offered the twig to any guest he chose, no matter where he reclined. This guest would then continue where the other had left off, and pass it on in his turn to the man of his choice. The songs where called scolia or ‘ crooked ’ because of the difficulty involved in singing or reciting the lines without due warning.
The Same : According to some authorities it Avas the custom for any guest who could not sing to the lyre, to take a branch of bay or myrtle and sing (as
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άδειν. . . . ότι ούκ απτό του εξής η Xυρα τοι? συμπόταις εδίδοτο, ὑλΧ’ εναΧΧάξ, δια την σκοΧιάν τής Χύρας περιφοράν σκοΧιά εΧεγετο.
Ar. Vesp. 1216. ΒΑΕΛΤΚΑΕΩΝ και ΦΙΑΟΚΛΕΩΝ.
ΒΛ. ύδωρ κατά χειρός· τάς τράπεζας είσφερειν δείπνου μεν άπονενίμμεθ'' ήδη σπενδομεν. ΦΙ. προς των θεών, ενύπνιον εστιώμεθα ;
ΒΛ. αύΧητρις ενεφύσησεν οι δε συμποται 1221 είσιν θεωρός, Αίσχίνης, Φαυός·, Κ,Χέων, ξένος τις ετερος προς κεφαΧής Άκεστορος. τούτοις ξυνών τα σκόΧι όπως δεξει καΧώς. ΦΙ. αΧηθες ; ώς ούδείς Διακρίων δεξεται.
ΒΛ. εγώ εϊσομαι' και δή yap ειμ εγώ Κλἐωυ,
1225 άδω δε πρώτο? 'Αρμοδίου· δεξαι δε συ.
Ούδεϊς πώποτ Ιινήρ εγεντ \Χθήναις ΦΙ. οὐχ ουτω γε πανούργος <ώς σὐτ1 κΧεπτης.
ΒΔ. τοντϊ συ δράσεις ; παραποΧεϊ βοώμενος· φήσει yap εξοΧεϊν σε και διαφθερεΐν 1230 καί τήσδε τής γής εξεΧάν. ΦΙ. εγώ δε γε εάν άπειΧή, νή Δι, ετερον ασομαι.
\0 ’νθρωψ>* οντος δ μαινόμενος το μέγα κράτος
1235 άντρέψεις ετι τάν πδΧιν α δ> εγεται ροπάς.
ΒΛ. τί δ’ όταν θεωρός προς ποδών κατακεί-μενος
αδη ΚΧεωνος Χαβόμενος τής δεξιάς*
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it were)1 to it. . . . The lyre not bein^ passed on to the guests in due order but crosswise, the songs were called ' crooked’ after its crooked course.2
Aristophanes H asps: Bdelvcleon and Philocleon
B. (in dumb-shoiv') Water for the hands !—bring in the tables.—We dine.—We’ve had the afterwash.—Now the libation.
P. Good Heavens ! is our feast a dream?
B. The flute-girl’s played. — The guests are Theorus, Aeschines. Phanus, Cleon. Acestor, and a stranger next him. Mind you take up the scolia properly with this company.
P. Why, of course ; I’ll do it better than any Diacrian.
B. I’ll test you. Now, I’m Cleon, and I start with the Harmodius. Yon shall take it up after me. (sings) Xone was e’er born at Athens who—
P. (sings) Was such a thorough-paced thief as you.
B. Oh that’s your game, is it? You’ll die of execration. He’ll swear lie’ll ruin you and have your blood and get you banished.
P. Well, if he blusters, why, I’ll sing another.
This man who’s so mad to get all in his grip JVill o’ertopple the State ; she’s just ready to tip A
B. But suppose his couch-neighbour Theorus takes Cleon by the hand and sings :
1 i.c. recite	2 cf. Ath. 15. 693 f. below, p. 560
3	cT. parody of Alcaeus fr. 50, which seems to have been included in the book of Scolia
1 Bentl.
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Άδμητ ον Xoyov, ω ’ταίρε, μαθων τους αγαθούς φιΧει'
1240 τούτω τί Χεξεις σκόΧιον ; ΦΙ. ωδικώς £yo>,
ουκ εστιν άΧωπεκίζειν
ούδ' άμφοτεροισι yiyveaQai φίΧον.
ΒΔ. μετ α τούτον Αισχίνης 6 ~εΧΧου δεξεται, άνηρ σοφδς καί μουσικός' κατ' ασεταί'
1245 χρήματα και βίαν Κλειταγὑμζ τε κάμοί μετά θεττάΧων
ΦΙ. ττοΧΧα δη διεκόμπασας συ Kayoy.1 2 ΒΔ. τουτι μεν επεικως σύ y εξεπίστασαι·
1250 όπως δ’ επι δεϊπνον εις ΦιλθΛτῆμσυο? ϊμεν,
Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1235 (above) £κ των ΆΧκαίου δε παρωδεί εις ΚΧεωνα ώς μαινόμενον.
Ibid. 1239 (above) Άδμητου λόγου* και τούτο αρχή σκοΧίου' εζής δε εστι’ 1 των δειΧων άπεχου ~/νούς οτι δειΧων oXiya χάρις' και £ν ΐlεXaρyoΐς,
ό μεν ηδεν Άδμητου Xoyov προς μυρρίνην,
6 δ' αυτόν r\vayKa^v 'Αρμοδίου μεΧος.
'ΗρόδίΑτο? δε εν τοΐς Κωμωδουμενοις καί τον Άδμητον άvayεypaφε παραθεϊς τά του Κρατίνου £κ Αειρώνων
1 prob. preserves the metre of the original; e.rj. 5oi»s άπαντα* άπ€Κ)SaAeis τυράννους
1 the original was perh. ‘ You shall turn the tyrants out’
2 i.e. substitutes μαινόμ^νος ‘mad’ for μαιόμςνος ‘seeking’
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Learn wisdom of Admetus, lad; be friends ivith the brave and good ;
how will you cap that ?
P. Oh, first rate.
Td play no fox's tricks if I were you,
With both sides to be friends will never do.
B. Next to him the myrtle will go to Aeschines son of Sellus, that clever man, that true musician, who’ll sing :
If to me and to Cleitagora there's money and muscle stout
And a few brave men of Thessaly—
P. —You’ve won our bragging-bout.1
B. I see you’re quite au fait at the game ; so let’s be off to Philoctemon’s to dinner.
Scholiast on 1. 1235 (above) : The poet is parodying Alcaeus, making Cleon fmad.,a
The Same on 1. 1239 : ‘ Learn wisdom of Admetus, lad ; be friends with the brave and good ’ :—'This too is the beginning of a scolion ; the next line is
The coward is the man to shun ; lie knows no gratitude.
Compare Aristophanes in the Storks :
‘The one began to sing to the myrtle-sprig “Learn wisdom of Admetus,” and the other compelled him to sing the Harmodius-song instead.’
Herodicus, in his treatise on Persons Satirised in Comedy, has included Admetus (or the Admetus-song); comparing Cratinus in the Cheirones :
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KX€lτayδpaς άδειν όταν Άδμητου μεΧος αύΧτ).
Ibid :	Κλειταγόρα* ήτις iyeveTO ποιήτρια'
Κλειταγόρα? μεΧος Xeyovai το είς αυτήν, Κλειτα-yopav.
Ay. Lysist. 1231
νυν μεν yap όταν εΧθωμεν ες Αακεδαίμονα νήφοντες, ευθύς βΧεπομεν οτι ταράξομεν ωσθ' οτι μεν αν λἐγωσἱυ ούκ άκούομεν, α δ’ ου Xiyovai, ταύθ’ ύπονενοήκαμεν,
1235 ά^μ/εΧΧομεν δ’ ου ταύτα των αυτών περί, νυνϊ δ’ άπαντ ήρεσκεν ώστ εΐ μεν yi τις αδοι ΤεΧαμώνος, KX€ιτayδpaς αδειν δέον, επηνεσαμεν αν και π ροσεπιωρκήσαμεν.
Sch. ad loc. ΎεΧαμώνος’ αρχή τινος σκοΧίου ‘ Παῖ Τελαμώυο? αίχμητά . . 6 δε νους οτι τα εναντία Χε^/ομεν εαυτοΐς και πράττομεν όταν yap τις αση άπο των σκοΧίων ΤΙινδάρου, Χε^/ομεν δτι δει μάΧΧον αδειν άπο ΚΧειτα^/όρας τής ητοιητρίας· ή yap KXeiTayopa ποιήτρια ήν Αακωνική, ής μεμνηται και εν Δαναίσιν Αριστοφάνης.
Suicl. σκοΧιόν· (β')ύπόμνημα ^ραφτεν Τυραννιών περί του σκοΧιοΰ μέτρου δ προετάθη αύτω ύπο Υαίου Καίσαρο?. 1
1 i.c. to the music of the Cleit., cf. p. 575 n. 2	2 there
is a good deal of confusion here ; but the ascription of the Telamon to Pindar is to be noticed
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f to sing the song of Cleitagora to the tune of the Admetus.’
Another Scholiast: * To Cleitagora ’ : Who was a poetess ; bv f the song of Cleitagora ’ is meant the song to [or on) herself, Cleitagora.
Aristophanes Ly si strata :
Nowadays, when we arrive sober at Sparta, we immediately look to see what mischief we can do, and therefore what they do say we don’t hear and what they don’t say we suspect, and give them messages which contradict one another. To-day' everything pleased them, so that if anybody were to have sunthe Telamon instead of the Cleitagora,1 we should have thanked him and forsworn ourselves.
Scholiast on the passage:	The Telamon:—The
beginning of a scolion ‘ Son of Telamon, spearman Aias ’ . . . The meaning is that we say and do mutually inconsistent things. For when anybody sings one of the scolia of Pindar we say that he ought to sing one of those of the poetess Cleitagora. Now Cleitagora v.as a Spartan poetess mentioned by Aristophanes in the Daughters of Danaiis.2
Suidas Lexicon : Scolion :—(2) Tyrannion wrote a Treatise on the Scolion-Mctre at the instigation of the Emperor Gaius.
See also Prod, direst. (Phot. 321 A 3 Bek.), Didvm. ap. EM. 718. 55, Eust. 1574. 14, Cram. A.O. 4. 311. 4, Timocr. 8 (vol. ii. p, *126).
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A'
ΑΤΤΙΚΩΝ 2ΚΟΛΙΩΝ
Ath. 15. 693 f εμεμνηντo δε 1 πολλοί και των ’Αττικών εκείνων σκολίων αιrep κα\ αυτά άξιόν εστί σοι άπομνημονενσαι διά τε την αρχαιότητα κα\ άφελειαν των ποίησαν των,2 επαινούμενων επί τη ιδέα, ταύτη της ποιητικής 5Αλκαίου τε καί ’Ανακρεοντος, ως 5Αριστοφάνης παρίστησιν εν Ααιταλευσιν λε·/ων ούτως· άσον δη μοι σκόλιόν τι λαβών Αλκαίου κ’Ανακρεοντος. καί Πράξιλλα δ' η ~2ικυωνία εθαυμάζετο επί τη των σκολίων ποιήσει, σκόλια δε καλούνται ου κατά τδν της μελοποάας τρόπον υτι σκολώς ήν—λε·γουσιν yap εν ταΐς άνειμεναις είναι τα 3 σκόλια— άλλα τριών yεvώv οντων, ως φησιν Άρτεμων 6 Κασανδρευς εν δευτερψ Βιβλίων Χρήσεως, εν φ 4 τα περ'ι τάς συνουσίας -ήν άδόμενα, ών το μεν πρώτον ήν % δη πάντας αδειν νόμος ήν, τί» 5e δεύτερον ο δη πάντες μεν ήδον, ου μην άλλα <Ζ.καθ’ eVa>· 5 γε, κατά τινα περίοδον εξ υποδοχής, καί την επί πάσι τάξιν εχον, <τ^> τρίτον δε6 ου μετείχον ούκετι πάντες, άλλ' οί συνετοί δοκούντες είναι μόνοι, καί κατά τόπον όντινα, αεί 7 τύχοιεν υντες-—διόπερ ως άταξίαν τινά μόνον παρά τάλλα εχον τδ μήθ' αμα μήθ' έξης yενόμενον άλλ' οπού ετυχεν είναι σκόλιον εκλήθη· το δ« τοιούτον 7)δετο οπότε τά κοινά καί πόσιν άναγκαία τέλος λάβοι· ενταύθα y0p ήδη των σοφών έκαστον ψδήν τινα καλήν είς μέσον ήξίουν προφερειν. καλήν δε ταντην ενόμιζον, τήν παραίνεσίν τε τινα καί yvώμηv εχειν δοκοΰσαν χρησίμην εις τον βίον.
των ούν δειπνοσοφιστών ο μεν τις ελεγε των σκολίων τόδε, & δε τις τόδε■ πάντα δ’ ήν τά λεχθεντα ταυτα· 1
1 sugg. lvaib : mss δ’ οί	2 Ivaib: mss insert καί των
3	Reitz: mss τά after	4 E: mss ois 5 Reitz.
6	E 'to add. Kaib.):	mss τρίτον δε καί τήν ε. π. τ. εχον
7	Runck : mss τόπον τινα εί
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ATTIC SCOLIA1
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Many of the guests mentioned the well-known Attic Scolia or Drinking-Songs. These too call for notice here because of the ancient cand simple style in which they are written, Alcaeus ami Anacreon being famous for this particular type of poem, witness Aristophanes in the Banqueters: ‘Take and sing a drinking-song of Alcaeus or Anacreon.5 Another celebrated writer of scolia was Praxilla of Sieyon. These songs are so called not because the style of verse in which they are written is uko\i6s or ‘crooked,’ for they are said to be reckoned among the laxer type of verse. But according to Artemon of Casandreia in the second volume of his Use of Books, which contains the poems sung at banquets, there were of these three kinds, of which the first was by custom sung by all the company together, and the second in a kind of succession rouml the table in which no gaps were allowed ; the third, unlike the other two, was performed only by the guests who were considered real musicians, regardless of the order in which they sat, and so was called σκάλων or ‘crooked song5 only as being irregular compared with the others, that is, as not being sung by all together nor yet in succession, but by some just as it might happen. Moreover the scolia were sung after the songs which were general and compulsory. When those were over each of the really musical guests was asked to entertain the company to a good song, ‘ good 5 meaning one which appeared to contain some exhortation or sentiment of practical utility.
Among the Deipnosophists or Dining Doctors, one now recited his choice among the scolia, and another his. All that were given will be found in the following pages.2
1 cf. Eust. 1574. 6	2 the arrangement of 2-26 is that of
Athenaeus, prob., that is, of the collection known to him, cf. Dio Chr. 2. 95; it tloes not appear to have been chronological
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1
Παλλὺς TpiTOyevei', άνασσ' 'Χθηνά, ορθού τήν&ε πόΧιν τε real 7τοΧίτας άτερ ctXyewv real στάσεων real θανάτων αώρων σύ τε real πατήρ.
2
Πλούτου μητέρα τ’ 'Όμπνιάν σ άείδω1 Δήμητρα στεφανηφορούν εν ώραις, σε τε, παϊ Δίος, Φερσεφόνη· χαίρετον, εν δἐ τάινΚ άμφεπετον πόΧιν.2
3
Έν Δ?}λω ποτ ετικτε παΐ&ε λατώ,3 Φοίβον χρυσοκόμαν, άνακτ Άπόλλω,4 εΧαφηβόΧον τ άχροτεραν 'Άρτεμιν, α ywaiKow μεy εχεί κράτος.
4
Πάν, ’ΑρκαΒίας μέδων κΧεεννάς,5 ορχηστά Βρομίαις οπα&ε Ννμφαις, yελάσaιv, Ιώ Πάυ,6 επ' εμαΐς ενφροσι ταῖσδ’ άοώαΐς κεχαρημενον?
5
Ένι,κήσαμεν ως εβουΧόμ^σθα, καί νίκην ε&οσαν θεοί φεροντες ejj} παρά ΐίάνδροσον <Κεκροπίαν
ήρα> φίΧην <τ’> ’Αθήναν <ποΧιήοχον.>
1 Cas.-Ε: mss μητίμ' ’Ολυμπίαν €ΐδω	2 Cant: mss
αμψςτον 3 Ilerm : mss τταίδα (#r τίκνα) Α. 4 Ilg : mss
-ωνα 5 Heim : mss ϊω παν and μς$4ων 6 B, cf. line 1 :
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1
Trito-bom Pallas, Queen Athena, uphold thou this City and her people, thou and thy Father, without pains or strifes or untimely deaths.
2
Thee O bountiful Demeter, mother of Wealth, I sing at the wearing of the wreath, and with thee Persephone daughter of Zeus; all hail, ye twain, and protect this City.
3
In Delos of yore did Leto bear children twain. Phoebus the golden-haired, Lord Apollo, and Huntress Artemis shooter of deer, who holdeth so great sway over women,
41
O Pan, thou Lord of fumed Arcadia, comrade-dancer of the rioting Nymphs, mayst thou smile, ho Pan ! with pleasure at these my merry songs.
o
We have won as we wished, and the Gods have given victory [for the s;ike of Cecropian] Pandrosus and her friend Athena [upholder of cities].2
1 the inclusion of this scolion in the collection points to its having been made after the Persian War (Reitz.); its resemblance to Pindar fr. 95 J>gk. is hardly fortuitous (Ilgen) 2 the latter half restored e.g.
mss γελασιαιtrv Π.	7 Wil : mss cvcppoavvcus and aoiSals
aoile (ά*t5e) k. 8 E: mss Πανδρόσου is <p. ΆΘ.
5^3
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6
ΕΓ0’ εζην όποιος τι? ην Εκαστος ro στί}θος διεΧόντ’ εττειτα τον νουν εσιδόντα, κΧείσαντα πάΧιν, ανδρα φίΧον νομίζειν άδόΧω φρενί.
7	Ω2 2ΙΜΩΝΙΔΟΥ Η ΕΠΙΧΑΡΜΟΥ Τyiaiveiv μεν αριστον άνδρί θνατω, δεύτερον δε καΧον φυαν γενεσθαι, το τρίτον δε ητΧουτειν άδόΧως, και τδ τέταρτον ήβάν μετά των φίΧων.
άσθεντος δ€ τούτον καί πάντων ησθέντων επ’ αύτψ και μνημονεν· σάντων οτι και δ καλός Πλάτων αυτόν μέμνηται is άριστα είρη-μένον, δ Μυρτίλος εφη ’Αναξανδρίδην αντδ διακεχλενακεναι τδν κωμμδιοποιδν εν Θησανρφ λέοντα ούτως· ('θ τδ σκόλιον ενρών εκείνος, οστις -ήν | τδ μεν vyiaiveiv πρώτον ως άριστον ον \ ώνόμα-<τεν δρθώς- δεύτερον δ’ είναι καλόν, | τρίτον δε πλούτον, τοΰθ\ δρ5s, έμαίνετο· | μετά την vyieiav yap τδ πλοντείν διαφερεν J καλδς δε πεινών εστίν αίσχρδν θηρίον έξης δ’ ελεχθη καί τάδε·
8	9Λ ΑΛΚΑΙΟΥ
, εκ γης χρη κατίδην ττΧόον εϊ τις δύναιτο και τταΧάμην εχοι, εττεϊ δε κ εν ττόντω ηενηται τω τταρεόντι τρεχειν ανάγκη.1
1 the original, prob. Alcaeus, would run χρη μεν yap εκ yaias κατίδην πλόον | αί τις δύναιτο κάϊ παλάμαν εχοι· j έπε\ δε κ έν πόντψ yενηται τψ παρεοντι τρεχην άνάγκα	for (άνάμψ)
τρεχειν cf. 11. 12. 207, Theogn. 856, Soph. Ai. 1083 : Tyrrell παράεντι peril, rightly : B sugg. χρεεσθ' (rather χράεσθ') for τρεχειν, cf. Plut. cited Adesp. 115 below
1 cf. Eust. 1574. 18, ‘This scolion comes from a Fable of Aesop, in which Momus finds fault with Prometheus because
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Would it were possible to part every breast and so read the mind within, and then closing it up believe beyond all doubt the man is a friend.
7	Simonides or Epicharmus (?)
Health is the first good lent to men;
A gentle disposition then ;
Next to be rich by no bye-waves;
Lastly with friends t’ enjoy our dayes.2
When the last song was sung and the delighted company had recalled the excellent Plato's praiseof it,3Myrtilus pointed out that the· comic poet Anaxandrides had held it up to ridicule in his play The Treasure-House in the following lines : ‘ Whoe’er it was who wrote the famous ditty | Was right to give first place in it to Health ; j But if the second best is to be pretty | And third be rich, then he was mad ; for Wealth j Comes next to Health, and there’s no living thing j So wretched, friend, as Beauty hungering.’
The songs continued thus :
8 Alcaeus (?)
A mariner should view his course from the shore, if he but have the power and skill ;4 but once lie is on the sea he must run before whatever wind may blow.
when he made man he did not add gates to the breast so that when they were opened we might see his heart, but allowed him to be a dissembler ’	2 Herrick : for ‘ gentle disposition '
the Greek has what more prob. means ‘ personal beauty ’ 3 Gorg. 451 e and Sch. (:this scolion is ascribed by pome writers to Simonides, by others to Epicharmus’), Laics 631 c, 601a: cf. Luc. Laps. 6 and Sch., Clem. Al. Str. 4. 5. *2.3, Apostol. 17. 48d, Ars. 456, Arist. Rh. 2. 21, IUut. Gr. Walz 7. 1154, Stob. FI. 103. 9, Liban. Ep. 1060	4 or to see if he
have the power and the skill
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9
Ο καρκίνος ώδ' εφα χαΧα τον 6φιν \αβών·
‘ Ειύθυν χρή τον έταΐρον εμ-μεν καλ μη σκοΧιά φρονεί." 1
ΚΑΛΛΙ2ΤΡΑΤΟΥ 10 2 'Αρμοδίου
ΟνδεΙς πώποτ άνήρ εηεντ ’Αθήναις 3
εν μύρτου κΧαδϊ το ξίφος φορήσω,4 ώσπερ Αρμόδιος κ Αριστογείτων, οτε τον τύραννον κτανέτην Ισονόμους τ' ’Αθήνας εποιησάτην.
5 φιΧταθ 'Αρμόδι , ου τί που τεθνηκας' νήσοις δ’ εν μακάρων σε φασιν είναι ϊνα 7τερ ποδώκη τ’ ΆχιΧεα Ύνδεΐδην τ ετ εσθΧον Αιομήδεα.5 εν μύρτου κΧαδι το ξίφος φορήσω,
10	ίόσπερ Αρμόδιος κ Αριστογείτων, οτ 'Αθηναϊης εν θυσίαις άνδρα τύραννον"Ιππαρχον εκαινετην. αίεϊ σφων κΧεος εσσεται κατ' αίαν, φιΧταθ' 'Αρμόδιος κ Αριστογείτων*
15 ότι τον τύραννον κτανέτην
ισονόμους τ’ Αθήνας εποιησάτην.
1 mss b 5e καρκ., Eust. eiιθία	2 see opp.	3 £>entl:
mss iyevfT 'Αθηναίοs	4 Suit!, κρατήσω	5 E 'Brunck
'Αχιλευ*) : inss πο5ωκη$ 'ΑχιλΑεύς T. re φασι τον έσθλον Δ. *’ mss vocc.
1 cf. Eust. 1574. 14 (evdea and e^uev), Aesop. Fab. 70 (346),
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91
Said the Crab when he clawed the Snake, ‘Λ friend should be straight and not be crooked-hearted.’ 2
Callistratus
10 3 Song of Harmodius
No man was ever born at Athens [who . . .] 4
I’ll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton when they slew the despot and made Athens free.—Dearest Harmodius, I know thou art not dead, because they tell me thou art in the Islands of the Blest, where Achilles lives still., and brave Diomed.5—I’ll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton when at the Feast of Athena they killed the despot Hipparchus. —Your fame shall live in the earth for ever, dearest Harmodius and Aristogeiton, how you slew the despot and made Athens free.
Plut. Hdt. }fal. 27	2 i.c. the Pot once called the Kettle
black ; but Eust. ‘ that a friend should be upright and not crooked-hearted’ 3 cf. Eust. 1400. 18, Hesych. 'Αρμοδίου μί\os (‘the scolion composed in memory of Harmodius by Callistratus’) and iv μύρτου κλάδα.’, Ar. Ach. 1092 and Sell., Sch. Ar. Ach. 980, Pelarg. 3, Antiphan. ap. Ath. 11. 503 e, Diogen. Prov. 2. G8, Apostol. 8. 3.3, Ar. Lvs. 63‘2 and Sch., Suid. S.VV. έν μύρτου, ουίί ποτ' iyo!>, ττάpoivos, Aristid.. ί. 133 4 (not in Ath.) this seems to have been the first line of the Harmodius-Song in the collection known to Aristophanes, cf. Vesp. 12‘24 above, p. 554)	5 Sch. Ar. Ach. 980 makes
this the first stanza, adding ‘ they sang it to Harmodius and Aristogeiton as destroyers of the despotism of the sons of Peisistratus ; there were other songs too, one called that of Admetus, the other Telamon’s ’
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11	Πραξίλλης
ΆΒμάτου λόγου, ώ Vαΐρε, μαθών τούς αγαθούς φίΧει,
των ΒειΧών δ’ άπεχου γνούς ότι ΒειΧοΐς oXiya χάρις.1
12	eis Αιαντα
Παῖ Τελαμωυο?, Αίαν αίχμητά, λἐγοιπὲ σε2 ἐ9 Τροἱαυ άριστον εΧθείν Δαναών μετ ’ΑχιΧΧεα.3
13
Τόυ Τελαμώυα πρώτον, Αιαντα Βε δεύτερον ες ΤροΐανΧε^/ουσιν εΧθείν Δαναών μετ' ΑχιΧΧεα.1
14
Είθε λίρα παλἀ ηενοίμαν εΧεφαντίνα,
καί με καΧοΙ παϊΒες φεροιεν Διονύσιον ες χορόν.5
1δ
ΕΓ#’ άπυρον καΧον ηενοίμαν μέγα χρυσίον καί με καΧα yvva φοροίη καθαρόν θεμενα νόον.5
16
Χύν μοι πίνε, συνηβα, σνστεφανηφόρει συν μοι μαινομενω μαίνεο, συν σώφρονι σωφρόνει.6
1 for notes see ρ. TO above and p. 567, note 5	2 Eust. σ3
3 μετ’ Eust.: Ath. καί	4 mss καί 'Αχ.	6 some
mps have έλεφαντίνα (14) and yeνοίμαν (15); elsewhere ά is restored by edd.	r· Cant : mss συν σωφρονίσω σώφρονι,
συσσα·φρόν€ΐ σώφρονι
1 for other contexts and notes see p. 76 above
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111 Praxilla
Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such as he.
12 2 To Ajax
Son of Telamon, spearman Aias; men say that next to Achilles thou wast the noblest Greek that ever went to Troy.
133
Men say that Telamon was first; and Aias second, after Achilles, of all the Greeks that Λ\Ὁηι to Troy.
H4
O would I might become a pretty ivory lyre, and pretty lads might take me with them to Dionysus’ choral dance.
15	4
O would I might become a pretty great new gold jewel, and a pretty woman might wear me with a mind pure of ill.
16	5
Drink with me, play with me, love with me, be wreathed with me ; be wild when I am wild, and when I am staid be staid.
Eust. 285. 2, Hesych. <x5eiv Τελaywvos (sis Αίαντα), Theopomp. Com. ap. Ath. 1. 23 e, Antipli. ib. 11. 503 e, 8ch. Ar. Lys. 1237 (ascr. to Pindar) * this and the preceding scolion seem to have been written after the battle of Salamis, of which island T: and A. were the heroes (Reitz.); the author seems to have known Ale. 83	4 cf. Dio Chrys. i. 95 (in the same order)
5	cf. Eust. 157-t. 20, Anacr. 25 and 70
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17
'Ύπο ΊταντΙ λίθω σκόρπιός, ω \αΐρ, υποδύεται*
φράζευ μη σε βάλη* τω δ’ άφανεΐ πας επεται δόλο?.
18
CA νς ταν βάλανον ταν μεν ἐχει, ταν δ’ εραται λαβεΐν
κάγω παΐ8α καλήν την μεν ἐχω, την δ’ εραμαι λαβεΐν.
19
ΤΙόρνα 1 και βαλανεύς τωύτον εχονσ εμπεΕέως έθος-
εν ταύτά πυελω τόν τ αγαθόν τον τε κακονλόει.
20
Ἕγχει καί ΚήΒωνι, διάκονε, μηά επϊληθου, εί χρη τοις άγαθοΐς άν&ράσιν οίνοχοεΐν.2
21
Αίαΐ, ΑείψύΕριον προΒωσεταιρον, οϊους άν&ρας άπώλεσας, μά-χεσθαι αγαθούς τε καλ εύπατρίΒας2 οΐ τοτ εΒειξαν οϊων πάτερων Ισαυ.4
1 mss -πυρίτη 2 d χρή Pors. and ’Αθ. Πολ : Atli. d δη χρή 3 metre favours U's χαμ\ but Άθ. Πολ. has καί	4 so ’Αθ.
Πολ., Suid. Ars. Apostol.: Ath. κνρησαν, E.M. ϊασιν, ϊασαν
1 cf. Ar. TJusm. 52S and Sch. (‘from the verses ascribed to Praxilla’) and for notes Prax. 4 above 2 cf. Άθ. ΙΠολ. 20 (‘at an earlier time than by the Alcmaeonids, the tyrants were attacked by Odon, which is the reason why they used
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17 1
’Neath every stone, friend, lurks a scorpion; beware or he’ll sting you; for there’s no treachery but waits upon the unseen.
18
This acorn the sow has, that, she is fain to have ; and this fair maid I have, that, I am fain to have.
19
’IVixt harlot and bathman the likeness is pat; Both wash good and bad in the very same vat.
20 2
If good men deserve a drink, drawer, forget thou not to pour one out for Cedon.
21 3
Alas thou betrayer of friends, Leipsydrium, what heroes thou hast slain !—gallant soldiers and highborn gentlemen who then did show of what lineage they came.
to sing of him too in one of the scolia “ If good men,” etc. ’); Zenob. 2. 42, Diogen. 8. 42	3 cf. Άθ. Πολ. 19. .‘>(‘tlie
Alcmaeonids fortified Leipsydrium on Mt. Fames and after being joined there by some sympathizers from the city were forced to capitulate by the tyrants, a disaster afterwards commemorated in one of the scolia Alas” etc.’), E. if. 3(51. 31, Apostol 7. 70, Ars. 239, East. 401. 20, Suid. s. eVl Aenf/. μάχη, Hesych. Λειψ.
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22
Όστις άνδρα φίλον μη προδίδωσιν, μeyάλav εχει τιμάν εν τε βροτοΐς εν τε θεοισιν κατ εμόν νόον.
23	ΥΒΡΙΟΥ
σκδλιον δἐ φασι rives κα) το υπό Ύβρίου του Κρητός ττοιηθζν. ςχ*ι δ' ούτως’
Έστι μοι πλούτο? μέγα? δόρυ και ξίφος και τό καλόν λαισήιον, πρόβλημα χρωτός’ τούτω yap άρώ, τούτω θερίζω, τούτω πατεω τον άδύν οίνον απ' άμπελω,
5 τούτω δέσποτα μνοιΐας κεκλημαι.1
τοι δε μη τολμών τ’ εχειν δόρυ και ξίφος 2 και τό καλόν λαισήιον, πρόβλημα χρωτός, πάντες yovv πεπτηώτες <άμφί άμόν> κυνεοντι δεσπόταν <εμε δεσποτάν>3 10 καί μεηαν βασιλήα φωνεοντι*
21	ΠΥΘΕΡΜΟΥ
Ath. 14. 625c [π. μουσικής]’ φασί δέ Πύθερμον τον Τηϊον ev τψ yevei της αρμονίας τούτψ ττοιησαι σκολια 5 μ4λη, καί δια τό elvai τον ττοιητην Ιωνικόν ’ίαστί κληθηναι την αρμονίαν. οντος £στι IIνθ6ρμος ου μvημoveΰeι 'Avavios ή ‘Ιππώναξ ev τοΐς Ίάμβοις ■(. . . Kaiy6 ev &λλω ούτως’ ‘ Χρυσόν \eyei Tlύθepμos ως ονδ^ν τάλλα.5 Xeyei δβ ούτως δ Πύθ€ρμος·
Ούδεν ην αρα τὔλλα πλην ό χρυσός.7
1 Ε, cf. Callim. ap. Sch. Par. ad Ap. Rh. 2. 866 αντί yap έκλήθης 'ifipaTe TiapOeviov : mss δ€σπότας μνοιας κ.	* τολμών τ’
Herm. (better τολμαντ ?): mss-res 3 suppl. i?-Hil.-Crus. 4 so Eust., paraphrasing καϊ προφωνονσι μ^αν β. : others φωνόονres	δ Cas : mss σκαιά 6 Kaib. 7 δ only in Suid.
1 cf. Eust. 1574. 7
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22
The man who betrays not his friend hath great honour methinks both of men and of Gods.
231 Hybrias
Some authorities would reckon aa a scolion the Song of Hybrias the Cretan,2 which runs as follows :
Mv wealth’s a burly spear and brand And a right good shield of hides untanned Which on my arm I buckle.
With these I plough, I reap, I sow,
With these I make the sweet vintage flow And all around me truckle.
But your wights that take no pride to wield A massy spear and well-made shield,
Nor joy to draw the sword ;
Oh, 1 bring those heartless, hapless drones Down in a trice on their marrow-bones To call me king and lord.3
24 Pythermus4
Heracleides of Pontus On Music (in Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner): It is said that drinking-songs were written in the Ionian mode by Pythermus of Teos, and that the mode was called Ionian because he came from Ionia. This is the Pythermus mentioned by Ananius or Hipponax in the Iambics thus . . .5 and again: ‘Pythermus says that compared with gold all else is nothing’ ; and his actual words are
All but gold is nothing after all.
the Ibrius mentioned by Hesych. s. Ιβικτ-ηρ as composer of a march-song (Wil.) 3 Thomas Campbell; the date of the poem may be as earl}’ as the 7th cent. b.c. 4 cf. Diogcn. Paroem. Gr. i. 285 obbev ήν τάλλα πάντα πλην χρυσό?, Pint. Prov. i. 9G, Suid. obSev ήν παρά τ άλλα πλήν ό χρυσός	5 a
quotation has probably been lost
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ουκουν κα\ κατοι τούτον τον λόγον πιθανόν εστι τον Πυθερμον εκείθεν υντα ποιήσασθαι την αγωγην των μελών αρμόττουσαν τοίς ήθεσι των 5Ιώνων.
Sch. Diog. Paroem. Gr. 1. 2S5 Leutsch αϋτη αρχή εστι σκολίου. ανατιθεΐσι δε αυτό Πυθόρμω.1
25
Ar. J £sf). 1241 [’Αδ/χήτου Λόγον. £> ’ταΊρε, μαθών τους αγαθούς φίλει]-
Ούκ εστιν άΧωπεκίζειν
οόδ’ άμφοτίροισι ηίηνεσθ αι φίλον.
26 Κλειταγορας
Ibid. 124.» [μβτά τούτον Αισχίνης ό Φελλού δεξετat, | ανηρ σοφάς κα'ι μουσικός· κατ’ ασετar]
Χρήματα καί βίαν Κλειταγόρα τε κάμοί μετά 0€ττ αΧών.
Schol. acl loc. Κλ€ιταγορας με?ως λεγονσι το Pis αυτήν Κλειταγόραν, ητις εγενετο ποιητρια, Θεττάλη τις γυνή ... εκ σκολίου τινός εστιν Άθηναίοις δε Θετταλο\ συνεμάχησαν εν τφ 7τρός τους τυράννους πολεμώ.
27
Ath, 11. 7S3 e, vol. 3 ρ. 22 Κ [π. αμυστιδος-]· επινον δβ την άμνστιν μετά μέλους, μεμετρημένου προς ώκΰτητα χρόνου. ως ’Αμειψιάς- 1 Αυλει μοι μέλος· | τυ δ’ αδε πρός τηνδ’ εκπίομαι δ’ εγώ τέως. J Β. αϋλει συ κα'ι	την αμνστιν λάμβανε.’
Ον χρη πολλ’ εχειν θνητόν άνθρωπον, άΧΧ’ epav 2 και κατεσθίειν—συ δε καρτ αφειδής.3
1 mss Πυθερμωνι	2 metre halts: Mein, θνητόν ανδρ’
κτλ : peril, θνητόν υντ’	3 Mein : mss συ δε κάρτα φείδρ :
the original was peril, πίνειν δ’ αμυστί or the like
1 Scholiast: 1 ώς κόλακα διαβάλλει αυτόν, he trounces him
for flattery ’; not certainly a scolion 2 cf. Cratin. 236 K
(‘ to sing the Cleitagora when he plays the Admetus’), Ar.
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This seems to show that Pythermus suited his musical system to the character of the Ionians because lie came from that part of Greece.
Scholiast on the passage : This is tlie beginning of a drinking-song nr ‘ catch’ which is ascribed to Pythermus.
25
Aristophanes JJ'asps [to cap ‘ Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the good’].
You cannot play the fox and be friends with both.1
26 Cleitagora2
The Same [‘next, Aeschines son of Selins will receive the myrtle, the clever man and true musician, and forthwith will sing’—]
Money and force to Cleitagora and me with the Thessalians . .
Scholiast on the passage: The song to (or on) Cleitagora is called the song of Cleitagora, who was a poetess of Thessaly ... It is from a scolion. The Thessalians fought on the side of the Athenians in the war against the tyrants.
27
Athcnaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the amystis or ‘ bumper ']: They drank this to music, counting the time it took. Compare Aineipsias : ‘ Play me a tune, flute-girl, and sing to her music, you, while I drink it up. B. You play, and you take the bumper ’ (sings)
Much is not for mortal man ;
Just love and meat—but you re too greedy.3
fr. 261 K, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 (‘a Laconian poetess' , Apollon, ap. Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1245, Hesych. K\tiray0pa, and see above pp. 556-8	3 these last words are prob. substituted by the
poet for c.g. ‘ and a pull at the can ’
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28
Hesvch.
Bορεας
σκόλιόν τι ούτως αρχόμενον1 e\eyov.
Β'
ΣΚΟΑΙΑ ΕΠΤΑ 20ΦΩΝ 29 Θάλεω
Diog. Laert. 1. 34 τα Be yγραμμένα δπ αυτοί/ ψησϊ λόβων δ JApye?os els e-π-η Teiveiv διακόσια . . των Be άΒομόνων αύτοΰ elvai τάδ/e·
Ον τι ταττοΧΧα εττη φρονίμην Ιιττεφηνατο όόξαν' εν τι μάτευε σοφόν εν <τ€>2 τι κεόνόν αίρον,
Χύσεις yap άνόρών κωτίΧων 'γΧώσσας απέραντο-Χό^/ους.
30 ^ὅλωνος
Ibid. 1. 61 των Be άΒομόνων αυτοί) 4στ\ ToBe-ΐΙεφνΧα*/μένος άνόρα έκαστον όρα μη κρυπτόν εγχος εχων κραόία φαιΒρω <σε>3 προσενεπη προσώπω γλώσσα Βε οι Βιχόμνθος εκ μεΧαίνας φρενός γεγωυἡ.
31	Χαλωνος
Ibid. 1. 71 τών Be αΒομόνων αύτου μάλιστα evZoK^T]aev eKeivo· 1 Mein : mss al·όμevov 2 E 3 B
1 all these are thought to have been derived by Diogenes
from Lobon of Argos who prob. lived in 3rd cent. b.C. ;
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Hesychius Glossary:
28
Boreas
There was a scolion beginning thus.
Book II
SCOLIA OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN1
29	Thales
Diogenes Laertius Lives of the Philosophers: According to Lobon of Argos his writings extended to two hundred lines . . . The same writer gives the following as one of his pieoes which are sung: 2
A multitude of words is no token of a wise judgment ; pursue one thing that is wise even as you choose one thing that is dear, or you will loose the never-silent tongue of the babbler.
30	Solon
The Same : Of his pieces sung 2 this is one :
Against every man be thou on tliv guard, lest in his heart he hold a secret sword though lie accost thee with a smiling face, lest his tongue speak all double-worded 3 from a heart that is black.
31 Cheilon
The Same : Of his pieces sung 2 this is the most famous:
none is likely to be genuine nor is the title scolia certain, but all may be as old as the 5th cent.
2 or recited	3 i.e. ambiguous
P P
VOL. III.
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Έυ λιθίναις άκόναις 6 χρυσός εξετάζεται ΒιΒους βάσανου φανεραν. εν Be χρόνω1 άνΒρών αγαθών τε κακών τε νους εΒωκ ελεγχον.
32 Πιττάκου
Diog. Laert. 1. 78 των δε ά,δομενων αυτόν μάλιστα ευδοκίμησε τάδε·
'Έχοντα χρή τόξα καλ ΙοΒόκον φαρέτραν στείχειν ποτϊ 2 φώτα κακόν πιστόν yap ούΒεν γλώσσα Βιά στόματος λαλεϊ Βιχόμυθον εχουσι 3 καρΒία νόημα.
33	Β/.αντος
Ibid. 1. 85 των δε αδομενων αυτόν ευδοκίμησε τάδε’
Άστοϊσιν άρεσκε πάσιν εν πόλει α κε μενηςΛ πλείσταν yap εχει χάριν αύθάΒης Βε τρόπος πολλάκι <Βη>5 βλαβεράν εξελαμψεν άταν.
34 Κλίοβοΰλου
Ibid. 1. 91 των δε αδομενων ευδοκίμησεν αυτόν τάδε·
Wμούσια το πλέον μέρος εν βροτοΐσιν λόyωv τε πλήθος· άλλ’ ό καιρός άρκεσει. φρόνει τι κεΒνόν μή μάταιος ά χάρις γευἐτᾶω.
1 Headl: mss χρυσφ	2 Ed. Frob. επί, perh. rightly
3 B : mss εχουσα : Cob. διχόθνμον 4 mss αϊ κε μ. 5 C. F. Hermann
SCOLIA OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN
Gold that is tried gives clear proof by whetstones of rock ; the mind of a man is brought to the test of good or ill by lapse of time.
32 Pittacus
Diogenes Laertius: Of his pieces sung1 the following is the most famous :
You need to go ’gainst an evil man with a bow and a quiver of arrows ; for of such as have a double-worded thought in their heart the tongue blabbeth only lies.
33 Bias
The Same: The following is famous among his pieces that are sung :1
Seek to please every citizen in the place where you abide ; for that hath in it the greatest favour ; whereas presumptuous ways do often kindle noxious calamity.
34 Cleobulus2
The Same : Of liis pieces that are sung 1 the following is famous :
The more part among men is all rudeness and verbiage, whereas the due measure will suffice ; let thy intent be good ; suffer thou not grace and beauty to be in vain.
1 or recited	2 cf. Suid. Κλεόβουλο*
P p 2
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Γ
ΑΛΛΑ1
35	Ένφοψατίς2
Bcrl. Khtssikt rtcxte ΰ.Άϋβ
Έηκερασον Χαρίτων κρατήρ’ επι-στεφέα κρ[ύφίον] τε πρόπινε λόγου. σήμαιν’ ὅτἶ παρθενικωνζ άιτείροσι πΧεξομεν ύμνοι9 5 ταυ δορῖς η μάτι 4 κειραμεναν
Ύ ροίαν κατα 5 τον τταρα ναυσιν αει-μνάστοις ίιΧόντα νυκτιβάταν σκοπόν.
36	’Μνημοσύνη6
Ibid.
Ή Μουσ<αυ> αηανόμματε μίΐτερ, συνεπίσπεο σών τέκνων [άγυ]ώ [γόν]ω. άρτι βρύουσαν αοιδαν 7 πρωτοπα~/εΐ σοφία ο διαποικίΧον εκφερομεν.
[νήά τ]οι τεηζαν ’ΑχεΧωου δρόσ[οι·]
[παύε] παραπροϊών,Η νφίει πόδα Χν εανοΰ πτἐρυγα?, τᾶγο? ΐεσο ΧεπτοΧίθων [ἐτ’ άγΓ/]υ.9 10 ευ*10 καθόρα πἐλαγο?· παρα ηαν εκφευ~/ε Νότου χαΧεπαν φοβέραν \8ιαπο]ντοπΧανή μανίαν.
1 restored bv Wil. Schub. Crus. 2 or -τώ (tit. in marg ) 3 Powell Col. AUx. p. 191, which see for details: P παρθένων 1 I’ow : P δυρισαματι	5 P και[τ]ον	6 tit. in marg.
7 P awibav 8 Wil. 7Γepa προϊάν	9 Pow. ΰχω]ν 10 P ev:
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Book III OTHERS1
35 The Goddess of Spies2 From a Papyrus of the 3rd Cent. b.c. :
Fill the bowl of the Graces brimming, and drink a health in a covert saying. Proclaim that with countless praises of maidens we λντΙΙ garland the Troy that was ravaged by the throwing of a spear at a prowling spy who was taken beside the immemorable ships.3
36 Mnemosyne (Memory)
From the Same :
O mild-eyed Mother of the Muses, follow thou a pure offspring of thy children. Freshly blooming is the song ~\vq bring, made motley with new-fashioned skill. [The ship] is wet with the dews of Acheloiis.4 Pass thou no further by the shore, man, let go the sheet, slacken thy linen wings, make haste to the smooth-pebbled beach. ’Tis well. Look at the sea; escape ashore from the sore and awful frenzy of the ocean-ranging South wind.
See also Ar. Lesp. 1232 (above, p. 551), Mein. Com. Fr. Anon. 305.
1 these poems from a fragmentary papyrus song-book may belong to rather too lute an age to ha properly included here 2 the Greek apparently means ‘She that makes detection easy’ 3 Dolon, II. 10. 300ff. : the song is of the nature of a riddle 4 prob. rain
5Sl
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Musaeus
AX ACCOUNT
OF GREEK LYRIC POETRY
Ox the third day of the Apaturia, known aa Children’s Day, when Athenian fathers brought the infants born within the year to be enrolled in the clan, it was the custom, according to Plato, for the schoolchildren to compete for prizes in the singing and recitation of passages from the poets. The young Cretans, according to Ephorus, were taught to sing the songs prescribed by law, including, no doubt, the War-Song of Hybrias. At Sparta the survival of the Spartan war-poems of Tyrtaeus may be due merely to their use as exhortations to battle, but the traditional kinship of the Cretan and Laconian codes suggests that they were also taught to the boys. The Arcadians, in Polybius’ time, taught the children first to sing the Hymns and Paeans celebrating the Gods and heroes of their city, and as they grew older the Nomes of Philoxenus and Timo-theus. At Chios an inscription of the 2nd Century b.c. mentions among school-subjects reading, recitation, and lyre-plating. We learn much the same of Teos from an inscription of the 3rd Century.1 Take it as a whole, Greek education, so neglectful, as it seems to us, of languages, was far from neglectful of language, and taught it in an excellent way, by imitation, viva voce, of good models. The children of the Athenians, at any rate, grew up able to appreciate the masterpieces of literature, witness the mere size of the Dionysiac Theatre. And not only this. Even as children the young Greeks took part from time immemorial in festal song and dance, and every Athenian tribe as constituted by Cleisthenes produced large choruses of unprofessional singers, men and boys, at the annual festivals of Dionysus. AVhen the young Athenian, and we may believe the same of other Greeks, took his place as a man in the
1 the Athenian schoolmaster’s library would include such anthologies as the Attic Scolia and ‘ Theognis ’
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symposia, he did not find the literary part of his education become a thing of the past, put away with his childish clothes and his long curls ; but when the wine and dessert came on he would take his turn in singing or reciting poetry, and his choice was not always the latest thing from the θαύματα—-such as Theophrastus’ Late-Leamer sits out several performances to get by heart—but often what he had learnt at school, a ρήσις from Euripides or a song to his own accompaniment from Alcaeus or Anacreon.
This love of music and poetry doubtless goes back to the dim time when the two arts were one. Plato above, like the inscriptions, calls the children’s performance βαφωδία, and says that they ‘ sang ’ Solon’s elegies. These terms are survivals from that time. Homer makes Achilles sing to the lyre the ‘ renowns of men,’ which, with songs like the professional minstrel’s Lay of the Wooden Horse and The Love of Ares and Aphrodite, seem to have been the material out of which the two great Epics were ‘ stitched.’ But besides music, early poetry had another constituent, the dance. For just as voice and gesture are differentiations, we may believe, from a single activity, the communication of ideas, so song, poetry, and dancing, as we know them, are differentiations from the song-dance which primitive peoples still regard as a single whole. Although neither the civilisation described by Homer nor—so far as we can distinguish it from the other— that of the time in which he lived, can be called primitive in the anthropologist’s sense, the Iliad contains survivals from this stage of development.
It is clear for instance that μολπή and μίλπβσθαι sometimes mean much more than song and singing. Hector says, boasting (7. 241) : ‘ I know how to charge into the mellay of swift chariots, and how to do song-dance (μελπεσθαι) to furious Ares in close battle.’ In three places of the Iliad vre find the phrase κννών μΙλπ·ηθρα yevea0ai 1 become a song-dance of dogs,’ that is their sport. In both these instances it is the dance rather
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than tho song that makes the metaphor applicable. In the Odyssey (8. 2GG), Demodocus’ song of the Love of Ares and Aphrodite is accompanied or at any rate preluded by a danco of young men.
And song was originally cult-song. Traces of. this, too, survive in Horner. Phemius calls himself a minstrel who sings both to Gods and men, that is both Hymns and Lays, κλία άνδρών. Homer often calls the minstrels 0eioi, ‘ ditine.’ Their function appears to have been twofold. They were professional story-singers, and they led the dance. Just as the banquet was in origin part of the sacrifice, so what may be called the ‘ entertainment 5 side of the minstrel’s activity was once part of the religious side. Similarly the cult song-dance at a wedding or a funeral cannot be dissociated historically from the dance or song-dance which in Homer appears generally to have become a mere entertainment. The dance depicted on the Shield of Achilles is thus described {II. 18. 590) :
‘ Also did tho glorious Lame God devise therein a dancing-place {χορός) liko that which Daedalus made for the fair-trossed Ariadne in wide Cnosus. There youths did danco and maidens of costly wooing, their hands upon one another’s wrists. Of fine linen was the maidens’ raiment, and the youths wore well-woven doublets glistening with the oil. Fair wreaths had the maids, and the young men daggers of gold that hung from silver belts. And now ran they around with deft feet exceeding lightly, as when a potter, sitting at tho wheel which fits between his hands, makes trial to seo if it run; now again ran they in lines to meet each other. Around the lovely dancing-place stood a groat crowd rejoicing, and among them a divine minstrel made music on his lyre,1 and leading the μολπή in tho midst two tumblers whirled.’
These tumblers seem to be a sort of professional dancers who lead the rest. As in the Hyporcheme of later times, their dancing was probably more
1 the minstrel, omitted in tho MSS, is not certainly to bo supplied, as ho was by Wolf, from the parallel passage of tho Odyssey (4. 17)
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pronouncedly mimetic than that of the chorus proper. It is clear that here, as sometimes ill Attic drama, the main body of the dancers is divided into two parts.
The Wedding Song-dance in Homer is rather more clearly a religious act (II. 18. 490) :
‘ And therein wrought he two fair cities of mortal men. In the one were espousals and marriage-feasts, and beneath blaze of torches they led the brides from their chambers through the city, and loud rose the bridal song (υμέναιος). The young men whirled in the dance, and high among them did sound the flute and the lyre; and all the women marvelled at it, standing each at her door.’ The Funeral Song (24. 718), like some of the songs of entertainment, seems already to have lost the dance. Perhaps it is merely taken for granted :
‘ And when they had brought Hector’s body to the famous house, they laid him on a fretted bed, and set beside him the minstrels who lead the dirge, and these did wail a mournful song, and the women moaned in answer.’
Then in turn Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen make what is called a γόος or address to the dead, and after each γόος the women moan again. Here is something of the nature of an Amoebeic Dirge between the principals, with a chorus of wails from the rest. Perhaps the dance-clement was supplied by the elaborate mourning gestures of the vailing women.1 However that may be, the dance is clearly a part of the Dirge for Linus which is performed in the vintage-scene of the Skidd (18. 572):
1 And. maidens and striplings with childish glee bare the honey-sweet fruit in platted baskets; and in the midst of them a boy made delightful music with a clear-toned lyre and sang to it the fair Linus-Song (or sang of the fair Linus) 2 in a piping voice, while the rest, beating in time, followed his dancing (μολπή) and his singing, leaping lightly with their feet.’
Such a cult-dirge would retain ancient features longer
1 as on the Dipylon Vases; see below p. 623	2 or, comparing
01. 21. 411 ‘ sang beautifully the Linus-Song (or Linus)’
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than the dirge for an actual burial. If it be true that children’s games are often rituals that have degenerated, it is significant that we find mention of μολπή, song-dance, when Xausicaa plays ball with her maidens (Od. 6. 100). When Alciiious gives a display by the two champion ball-throwers, it is a dance :
‘ and the other youths stood by the lists and beat time (or shouted in time), and a great din uprose.’1
In connexion with this early song and dance we have had more than one mention of beating time to, or keeping in time with, the performer. This brings us to the question of the nature of creek metre.
It is usual nowadays to maintain that it went entirely by length of syllable; there was no ' ictus.’ This, it is trae, tallies with what we know of the natural accentuation—pitch, not stress—of the language in classical times ; and if the history of early Greek music could be confined to the flute, the theory would, on the face of it, be reasonable enough. But all the early bards are lyre-players, and for a good reason; the lyre-player, unlike the flute-player, can sing to his own accompaniment. Moreover 1 percussive ’ sound like that of the lyre was probably-found a better accompaniment to the dance than the ‘ sustained ’ sound of the flute.2 There is no instance in Homer of dance or song accompanied merely by a flute. Now it is well known that languages change the nature of their accentuation, at one period stress (or varied loudness) predominates, at another pitch (or varied note); and Latin, a stress-language, successfully adopted Greek metre. It seems therefore more likely that tho Greek metre of classical times did involve a very appreciable ictus; and this (though of course it came to run counter to the natural pitch-accent of the word, and, as in Polish folk-music and in English blank verse, could be shifted on occasion from its ‘proper’ place)3 may well have been a survival from the time when Greek or
1 Od. 8. 370	2 the recourse of organists to grace-notes
and staccato -playing when loading ‘congregational’ singing, like that of the Greek fluteplayer to the κρούπίζα or foot-clapper ■when training a chorus, shows that they feel the metrical short-
comings of their instrument 3 as perhaps in the substitution of w- for — (Anaclasis); e.g. in Sappho 86 cf. II. 7 and 16
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pre-Greek had more of the nature of a stress-language— whether or no this time was identical with the very early period which produced the ‘ weak ’ forms of ‘ roots ’ exemplified by δί-φρ-os beside φίρ-ω.
That the Hexameter, or the elements out of which it grew, was originally a stress-metre, is perhaps suggested by its never admitting resolution of one long syllable into two short, and by such Homeric scansions as άνΰροτητα and φίλη. It is significant that Aeolic verse, which, as we shall see, shows elements of greater antiquity than the Hexameter, is equally unfavourable to resolution; admits ictus-lengthening—if such it be—of certain consonants ; and, as might be expected in the early stages of a language which preferred σοφώ-repos to σοφότζροτ, eschews the succession of three short syllables. The strange contentment of classical Attic with such a form as στ6vortpus (due to the word’s having been originally arevFos) shows a change in the feeling of its speakers 1 which, whether actually contemporaneous with it or not, can hardly bo dissociated from the spread of resolved feet from Iambic-Trochaic into Melic metres.2
If Greek metre was originally a stress-metre, it does not perhaps necessarily follow that it involved ‘equidistant stress,’ that is, that it was divisible into equal ‘ bars ’; but, other considerations apart, Homer’s mentions of beating time assuredly point this way for the folk-music, and the use of the κροΰπβζα3 for the later art-music. Eventually no doubt, just as it became admissible to shift the ictus, the equidistance could be broken on occasion and even frequently, as it is in the Elizabethan madrigals,4 but, as in our blank verse, the underlying sense of it must always, one vrould think, have been there. Despite the half-parallel of our own plain-song, it is hard to believe that the Greek poet-musicians of the 6th and 5th Centuries, whom Aristoxenus speaks of as φιλόρρυθμοι in contrast with the φιλομελεΓ* of his own day, should have habitually taught a chorus of fifty non-
1 the later working of the change appears in the fact established by de Groot that Demosthenes avoids groups (a) of more than two ‘ shorts ’ and also (6) of more than two 1 longs,’ whereas Plutarch and Philo avoid (b) but not (a)	2 Aleman uses
resolution in his Partheneion, but only in trochaic lines 3 p.
587, η. 1	4 e.g. by inserting a bar or bars of 3 among bars of 2
without compensating by a change of tempo
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professional Athenians to sing and dance an unpunctuated, or unevenly punctuated, succession of ‘ longs ’ and ‘ shorts,’ in which the grouping could make little or no appeal to the lay ear. Another perhaps illuminating consideration is, that the arrangement of Anapaests and Iambi (or Trochees) in two-foot ‘ inetra ’ would seem to indicate 4-time rather than 2-time in the one case, and 6-time rather than 3-time in the other, and this grouping surely implies a secondary ictus, as in our 6/8-time, halfway through the ‘ metron ’ or bar. If there was or had been no ictus at all, why the contrast in nomenclature with the Hexameter, where foot and metron are identical ? For us this question of the nature of Greek metre has some real importance. For with a very few exceptions, and those either late or fragmentary, we have lost all the music of Greek lyric; and if we are to accept the view that there was no ictus, let alone no equidistant ictus, we, whose own poetry goes by stress, a stress that in feeling if not in fact is equidistant, must in the nature of things lose much of the rhythm as well. And vet the φιλόρρυθμος reader of, say, an ode of Pindar, gets an aesthetic pleasure from the rhythm; and making all allowance for undoubted difference of metrical association between the Greeks and ourselves,1 this effect often seems to suit the sense so admirably that it is hard to believe it a mere phantom.2
The nature of Greek dancing is mostly beyond our present scope; but certain considerations may throw some light on the early history of Greek metre. The use of the word ‘ foot ’ in a metrical sense proves that, of the bodily gestures of which ancient dancing consisted, the most important was the movement of the feet, doubtless because the feet strike the ground and so produce sound. Its invariable use for a group of two or more syllables and not for one syllable suggests that the step and the syllable ceased to correspond at a very early stage. This stage seems to have been reached earlier in the Dactylic and Anapaestic than in the other metres, and earlier in
1 for instance, despite the well-meant attempts of modern composers of musie for Greek plays, nothing can make a ehoriambic metre solemn to the ear of Englishmen, whoso ancestors disliked it so much that they inverted the adjeetive as in ‘the house beautiful,’ ‘ the lady bountiful,’ and preferred ‘wife’s mother ’ to ‘mother-in-law’ 2 a good instance is the speech of Jason, Pind. P. 4. 148 ff.
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the Iambic and Trochaic than in the Melic. The use of Anapaestic rhythms for marching suggests that there were two and not three steps to the Anapaest; and the
Prosodiac for instance (ϋ —       ), clearly involved
an unsung step or musical rest of a whole foot between each pair of lines. Yet that the foot once corresponded with the syllable and not with two or more syllables, is made probable both by the word itself and by the ultimate identity of poetry and dance, considered with the particularly slow development of ‘ resolution ’ in Melic verse, which, otherwise so much more open to innovation than the other forms, preserved its connexion with the dance far longer and shows other signs of a greater antiquity.
When Greece emerges from the Dark Age which followed the Age of the Heroes described by Homer, this dimly-seen and hardly-to-be-measured time of changes territorial, economic, political, we find the Hexameter still the art-metre par excellence, but it has widened its scope. The Trojan Cycle,1 some of them of the school of Homer in Chios, but drawing sometimes on material other than his, have begun their work of filling the gaps in the Tale of Troy; and we have traces also of a Theban Cycle concerned with the two expeditions against Thebes, and of other Epic poetry such as the Titanomachy. These poets mostly are the conservatives—the old conventional metre and the old aristocratic themes. The kings were mostly perhaps still kings, and doubtless liked to have bards singing at their table of the deeds of their heroic ancestors. We hear of a king Agamemnon of Aeolian Cyme, whose daughter was married to Midas king of Phrygia.2 The name and the marriage are both significant. Now this Cyme not only plays a part in the traditions surrounding the name of Homer, but was the city whence Hesiod’s father emigrated to Boeotia; and in Hesiod, kings, by which are probably meant nobles, are oppressors
1 this name fur a select body of poetry should be compared with the κοινή wepio5os of Pindar’s works (Arg. p. 6 Dr.); it more probably originated among the schoolmasters than among the professors 2 the Dynasty of kings known to the Greeks by this name came to an end in 705 590
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of the people. Homer glorifies war and kingship like the court-poets before him. By Hesiod’s time the force of the royal tradition has weakened. The poet now detests war, and his audience—ancl with it his subject-matter—has widened. Hesiod is a popular poet who uses the old metre for new subjects. He writes more for the gatherings at the forge and le*s for the feasts in the baronial hall. Epic poetry, long become a mere entertainment, takes new life as a means of instruction. The poet resumes his ancient role of prophet. For our present purpose the greatest thing about Hesiod is that he speaks not only of the real present instead of an ideal past, but of himself. This, as far as we can tell, was new. But we must remember his Aeolic ancestry. The personal note which rings so clear in the poems of Sappho and Alcaeus may well have been struck in Aeolis, as we shall see, before their day.
The same period produced the earliest, of the Homeric Hymns. The Heroic Lay which was the material of Homer’s Epics seems once to have been the secular, the purely narrative, portion of a sacrificial song of which the Hymn, part invocation, part theogony, part prayer, was the sacred or ritual portion.
The extant Hymns have a way of referring to a ‘ praise of men ’ to follow, and Thucydides calls the Hymn to Apollo a proem or prelude.1 Xow early ritual song, for instance Olen’s Delian Hymn and the hymn performed by the Gods at the beginning of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, was danced, as primitive poetry generally if not always is; yet the Hymn proper of the Greek classical times was not.2 It is possible that it was the use of the narrative part as a mere story-telling which reacted at an early period on the ritual part, and caused it ultimately to drop the dance. The process of division was doubtless slow, occasional long before it was usual; and even after it had come about, the dance seems sometimes to have been thought proper for the Hymn. Of the three
1 see also on Arion, vol. i, p. 138; and on the Nome below, p. 671	2 the testimony of Troclus, Chr. 244. 12, to judpe by
the context, is to be preferred to that of Athenaeus, 15. G31 ci
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songs of Demodocus (Od. 8. 73, 206, 499), though all are apparently mere entertainment, the second, which alone is concerned with the doings of the Gods, alone is accompanied by a dance. This theory is supported by the use of ϋμνος by Homer in Odyssey 8. 429 for what is apparently a purely secular song—a survival perhaps from the days when all formal song was ritual, and the partition of the Hymn had not yet taken place.
It is remarkable too that in the earliest or Mythological Period, the Dabk Age, to which we must now turn back, the period of Orpheus, Thamyris, and Amphion, we hear little if anything of any jDoetical form but the Hymn. Yet to judge from references in Homer, analogies from other peoples, and the usages of the Greeks in later times, there no doubt existed side by side with them Wedding-Songs and Laments, for instance, and Occupation-Songs of spinners, weavers, grinders, rowers, and the like. How far all these should be classed as cult-songs it is difficult to say, and if not, where to draw the line. Go back far enough, and in a sense every human act is cult. The point here is that the Hymn seems at this very early time to have taken the first, perhaps the only, place in what we should now call professional circles. Why, is fairly clear. It was the subject of religious competition. And naturally, for these contests, so marked a feature of Greek life at all periods, were performed in honour of a God or hero, and for such a contest in music the hymn of praise or incantation—once of the ghost—is the obvious subject:	The fact
that Olen’s Delian Hymn to Eileithyia (p. 594, below) was choral and the Homeric Hymns monodic, need not trouble us.
If we may trust Pausanias’ account of the earliest competitions at Delphi—and his account almost certainly represents the local tradition if not the local records— the early Hymns were sometimes, at any rate, sung and played by a single person. The truth is, the clear-cut line between choral and monodic song (or song-dance) was drawn comparatively late. Homer’s minstrels already
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do their dancing by proxy; Hesiod’s Apollo, like Archilochus, still leads the dance as he sings and plays. That the early Hymn proper, that is the more strictly ritual part of the Heroic Lay, was, like the Hymn to tho Muses which begins tho Works and Days and some of tho extant Homeric Hymns, quite short, is perhaps indicated by Pausanias’ remark on the shortness of the only genuino Hymns of Orpheus. Before the partition (which would be aided by the fact that certain narratives would be more acceptable than others to any particular audience of tho wandering bard, while the same ‘ hymn ’ would be just as welcome to the descendants of one hero as to those of another) the ritual part would tend to shrink, like the choral element in the Attic Drama. Onco tho partition was complete, the Hymn itself would tend to become partly secularised and lengthen out into narrative, such as we find in the longer Home ric Hymns and Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo.
Among the early bards we hear of Anthes of Anthedon in Boeotia, who composed hymns, Pierus of Pieria who composed ‘ the poems about the Muses,’ the Delphian Philammon who described in lyric poems (or in music) the births of Leto and Artemis and Apollo, and first established choruses at the Delphian temple. These may not all be facts, but it is at least clear that Central Greece kept its light burning throughout the Dark Age. The immemorial use of the Hexameter, though not invariable, in the Delphic oracles, betokens the high antiquity of the staff of poets which Strabo tells us was attached to the temple for this purpose. With such literature the didactic element in Hesiod doubtless has some kinship.1 Even in Hesiod’s day there seems to have been something of the nature of poetry-schools or guilds of poets in Boeotia. The cult of the Muses there, the existence of the Homeridae in Chios, the parallel of the Asclepiadae in Cos, and the way in which the Greeks took it for granted, as for instance in Plato’s Protagoras, that arts and crafts passed from father to son, seem to point here
1 cf. also his use of descriptive animal names, e.g. φΐρίοικος, A. B. Cook, CM. 8. 381 ff.
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to something more than a mere casual association of master and pupil. It may well be that Hesiod, that is the author of the Works and Days, attended a long-established school of ραψωδία, to which his pupils or pupils’ pupils, the authors of the other Hesiotlic poems, also belonged. The strong Aeolic element in the Boeotian dialect and the discovery of 7th-Century Ionic inscriptions in Thebes, no less than the later history of Boeotian poetry, speaks for the political and cultural survival in Boeotia of a mixed pre-Dorian element, doubtless at first oppressed but not, as in most of the Peloponnese and in Thessaly, permanently enslaved, by the Dorian invaders.
Cultural survivals of the days before the Great Migrations are to be found elsewhere in Greece, notably in Sicvon, which preserved to the time of Heracleides of Pontus (340 B.c.) its register of the priestesses of Argos and the poets and musicians,1 and where the existence of a fourth tribe representing the pre-Dorian element has doubtless a causal connexion with its claim to the first Greek painters and sculptors and the first appearance there of Tragic Choruses. At Athens, where there had been no break with the past, the Lycomids, hereditary priests of Demeter, preserved the only works of Orpheus, Pamphos, and ALusaeus which Pausanias accepts as genuine. These were Hymns sung at the Eleusinian Festival, some of them Hymns to Love. A fragment of Pamphos is worth quoting as one of the very few surviving pieces of pre-Homeric literature :	‘ Pamphos,’ says
Pausanias (7. 21), ‘ who composed for the Athenians their most ancient hymns, says that Poseidon is “ Giver of horses and of ships with spread sails ”
’ίππων re δοτηρα ve&v τ’ Ιθυκρηδςμνω ν'
At Delos wo hear from Herodotus and others of Olen ‘ the Lycian.’ Pausanias speaks, as though they were extant, of his Hymn to Achaeia, a Hyperborean maiden who came to Delos, his Hymn to Hera, and his Hymn to Eileithyia. From the last he quotes (8. 21) what is perhaps our earliest piece of Greek literature; for he places Olen before Pamphos and Orpheus : ‘ The Lycian Olen
1 probably their victories in competitions
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composed various Hymns for the Deliana including ono to Eileithyia, in which ho calls her
or ‘deft spinner.’ The Hymn doubtless celebrated tlie births of Apollo and Artemis. Olen’s hymns are probably referred to in the Homeric Jlymn to the Delian Apollo (15G) :	4 And thero is this great wonder also,
whose renown shall never die, the Delian maids that aro servants of tho Far-Shooter; for when they have praised Apollo and after him Lcto and Artemis that delighteth in arrows, they sing a strain telling of men and women of ancient days and charm the tribes of men.’ These Hymns, known to Herodotus, were still performed in the days of Callimachus (see p. -4SS, above). Of the several recorded inventors of the Hexameter, the claim ot Oleu is perhaps the best established.
All these survivals of the Dark Age seem to be connected with Apollo or Demeter. Speaking of the earliest competition at Delphi, Pausanias says (7. 2) that lie was told that the subject of the contest was a Hymn to the God, and that tho winner was Chryso-tliemis of Crete, son of Carmanor priest of Apollo. The Cretan connexion, confirmed by archaeological finds, occurs too in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, which makes the God appoint as his ministers at Delphi the crew of a Cretan ship of Cnossus, miraculously guided to the port of Crisa.
* The next winner ’ continues Pausanias ‘ was Pliilam-mon, and next to him Phikumnon’s son Thamvris. Orpheus, however, gave himself such airs because of the Mysteries that ho would not enter for tho prize, and Musaeus, who laid himself out to copy Orpheus, followed his example.’ This seems to mean that Orpheus and Alusaeus, as belonging to tho Eleusinian Mysteries of Demeter, could not reasonably be supposed to have competed in a Hymn to Apollo. Tho tradition points to an ancient jealousy between Eleusis and Delphi.
* They say ’ ho goes on ‘ that Eleuther won a Pythian victory by his strong sweet voice alone, for the song ho sang was not his own.’ Wc may note this early, and to Pausanias noteworthy, case of a lyrist-musician who was not also a poet. ‘ It is said too that Hesiod was excluded
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from the competition because he had not learnt to accompany himself on the lyre. Homer came to Delphi to inquire of the oracle; but even if he had known how to play the lyre, the loss of his sight would have made the accomplishment useless.’
Apparently the informants of Pausanias believed that Homer and Hesiod were not musicians as well as poets, that is that they were rhapsodes or reciters of Epic verse. Did the rise of true Epic as exposed to the Heroic Lay begin the divorce of Greek poetry from music ?
Philammon, like Orpheus, was said to have come from Thrace. As we have seen, he first established choruses to the God; according to some accounts he invented the Lyric Nome. Thamyris is mentioned as contemporary with Eurytus, that is with Heracles, in the Catalogue, II. 2. 591. Strabo, strangely enough, makes him ruler of part of the Chalcidic peninsula. Heracleides ascribes to him a Battle of the Titans. To the same Thracian family belonged, according to some authorities, Eumolpus and Musaeus. The reputed descendants of Eumolpus were priests of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The story which made him a grandson of Boreas through the Attic maiden Oreithyia probably reflects a desire to associate him with Athens rather than Eleusis. Musaeus was said to have invented the Dactyl.1 Besides a collection of oracles (see vol. ii, p. 223), he was credited with the authorship of works which remind us of Hesiod, Precepts, 'Τττοθηκαι, addressed to his son, and a Theogony. But Pausanias believed (I. 22) that his only genuine extant work was ‘ the Hymn he composed to Demeter for the Lyco-micls.* Athenian tradition gave him burial on the Museum Hill. Three words of his, quoted by Aristotle, stand as the motto for this Epilogue. The only one of what appears to be the earlier stratum of these primitive poets or poet-priests that does not seem to have been con-
1 Were the earliest ‘pre-hexameter ’ songs spondaic? Compare the fragment of Pamphos quoted above and the spondaic fragments attributed to Terpander. Do Spondaic-Dactylic and Trochaic-Iambic origins unite in a group of two stresses, one strong and the other weak, the result of that mental grouping of successive equal and equidistant sounds which we call rhythm, a grouping which in biped man naturally, where walking or running is concerned, falls into twos?
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nected in any account with Thrace, is Amphion, wlio is mentioned in the Odyssey as the founder of Thebes, where his tomb and his tripod were shown to Pausanias.
Although Herodotus makes those early poets posterior not only to Homer but to Hesiod, other traditions placed them before the Dorian Migrations. If they are historical, and. most of them probably are, they should perhaps be placed in the time of the Achaean princedoms along with Demodocus and Phemius with whom they are sometimes coupled. Their foreign origin, if we may use the term of days when the line between Greek and Barbarian was but faintly drawn, implies that the Greeks, or at any rate the people from whom they derived a large part of their culture, were already in Greece, and should be considered in connexion with such myths as those of the Telohinos and the Idaean Dactyls. Indeed Alexander Polyhistor, quoted by Plutarch Mus. 5, ascribed the introduction of instrumental music (κρονματα) to Olympus and the Idaean Dactyls. This seems to be a combination of two accounts. The Dactyls were the Phrygian priests of Cybele and, according to tradition, great workers in iron. The spread of a higher type of music, and probably this means of poetry, seems to have coincided roughly with the passing—doubtless very gradual—of the Bronze Age. The other account used by Alexander apparently ascribed the introduction of κρούματα to Olympus, adding that the first fluteplayer was Hyagnis who was followed by his son Marsyas who was succeeded by Olympus. This is the Marsyas who was said to have been flayed alive as the result of a contest in music with Apollo. The barbarity of the story is a mark of its great age; Marsyas’ name is not Greek; and the scene of his death is laid, like that of the activities of the Dactyls, in Phrygia. The myth clearly reflects an early antagonism between ‘ professional ’ wind and string, like that which made Athena reject the flute when she saw the reflexion of herself blowing it. It is indeed possible that the flu to as a ‘ professional ’ instrument came in from Asia and found the lyre, which had come from Thrace, already installed in popular, or shall we say princely, favour. But the great vogue of the flute in the conservative Dorian communities of classical times shows that, if so,
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it must have come in very early. The tradition followed by Telestes was that it came with Pelops. In any case vre must not imagine, either of wind or string, that no sort of instrument of the kind was indigenous in Greece. It has Leen thought that what Olympus really introduced was the double-flute. The Egyptians first used the double-flute after their conquest of Asia Minor. It ^vas used in Crete in Late ]\Iinoan times.
It should be added that the apparent contradictions in the accounts of cultural importations—Olen of Lycia and Olen of Thrace, the Hyperborean and Lycian origins of the worship of Apollo, and the lik&—are probably due partly to migrations such as that of the Phrygians across the Hellespont, partly to rivalries like that between Delphi and Delos, partly to the desire of the early Greek colonists of Asia to connect themselves with the Greece of the Heroic Age. Moreover the traditions of these early poets are doubtless contaminated by the ulterior motives of the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. On the whole we must conclude at present in favour generally of Eastern and South-Eastern origins rather than Northern. But the worship of the Muses clearly came from the Xorth, and there seems to be reason sufficient to make a further exception of Orpheus.
Between these bards and the age of Homer and Hesiod, with which we have already dealt, there is an almost complete blank. Yet we may well believe there was no break in tradition. Homer, however we interpret the name, clearly had forerunners. The passages where the Iliad speaks of two names for the same person or tiling (e.g. II. i. 403), one the divine and the other the human, point certainly to an older, probably to a more hieratic and possibly a non-Hellenic, stage of the Epic; and the use of ‘stock’ epithets not justified by the context is a certain sign of a long tradition. Hesiod, as vre have peen, may have attended a long-established Boeotian school of poetry; the rmisico-poetical contests at Delphi were of great antiquity; and Orpheus’ severed head, in the myth, was carried by the Hebrus to the shore of Lesbos.
We now pass into the region of dates and (com-
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parative) certainties. While the true Epic of the Cycles, as opposed to the quasi-Epic of the Hesiodic school, continues to flourish in Ionia, there arises in Dorian Corinth an interesting figure, who on the strength of his Processional to Delos, written before the Spartan conquest of Messenia, appears in the text-books as the first Lyric poet. But it should be remembered that Eumeltjs was also reputed an Epic poet of the Trojan Cycle and a writer of history in Epic verse. The last sounds like a new departure -—if it is true; and it seems reasonable enough. Formally it would be a natural development of the tlieogonic element of the Epos; in the great colonising times of the 8th Century the colonists would welcome a rhapsode who told them tales of their great ancestors of the motherland; and Eumelus was not only a contemporary but a kinsman of the man who founded Syracuse from Corinth. His Processional Hymn, which is \ATitten in what was then the only ‘ art ’-metre, although it is doubtful whether Pausanias means that it was the first sent by the Messenians or the first ever sent, was probably by no means unique as a festal song. There may well have been a demand, for instance, for wedding-songs long before Aleman’s day, and one at least of Sappho’s was written in the traditional Hexameter. It smacks of the great days of expansion that these lines of Eumelus, quoted—significantly—as evidence for a musical competition, testify to innovations in poetry. The poet is clearly refusing to be bound by convention.1
Side by side with the professional poetry of the Epic tradition there existed now, no doubt, as always, a body of folk-poetry which was soon to react, as we shall see, upon the poetry of the great musical contests. The Elean women’s Hymn or Incantation to Dionysus, though we ha\re it in a modernised version, is certainly very old, probably a good deal
1 Croiset suggests that the ref. to the ‘ free sandal ’ means that the chorus was composed not of slaves but of citizens, ii, p. 52
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older than Eumelus; for in it Dionysus is a bull-God or rather a bull-hero,1 and there is no mention of wine. Metrically it seems to go back, like some of the Half-hexameter proverbs, to pre-hexameter days, from the same stock indeed as the Epic, but a remote cousin.
But the joint reign of the Epic and the lyre—a reign long afterwards still remembered in the subconscious mind of the Greek race, for κρονματα, literally ‘ sinkings,’ and πολύχορδος, literally ‘ of many strings,’ were used in classical times of flute as well as of lyre—was coming to an end. As we enter the 7th Century, we find new kinds of professional poetry, new kinds which, though they may not in their extant state have so long a past behind them as the Hexameter, must nevertheless not be regarded as nevr creations. The lore of the unskilled, unlearned, unrecognised, has merely begun one of its reactions on the lore of the skilled, the learned, the fashionable.2 Let us begin with the Elegy. The ancient view was that it originated in a lament. This is very likely true. The non-Hellenic word eAeyos which first appears in Echembrotus (c. 600 b.c.) has been compared with the Armenian elign ‘ reed ’ or ‘ flute ’; Armenian is the modern representative of ancient Phrygian; the instrument of Elegy was the flute; the flute was believed by the Greeks to have come from Phrygia; the flute seems to have been connected with the worship of Cybele as the lyre with that of Apollo.
At first sight the fact that the Pentameter, which is certainly misnamed, enters history in association with the Hexameter, is a strong indication that it developed out of it. Yet not only does it appear as early as Stesi-chorus (c. 600 b.c.) in conjunction with a Dactylic Heptameter, but in Archilochus (c. 650) we find ‘ half-pentameters ’ mixed with Iambic and Trochaic metres; and in inscriptions a Pentameter sometimes ends a succession of Hexameters. Moreover if its early association with tho
1 unless, as has been suggested, we read ήρ(0 ίο Αιόκνσο?
2 lor the inaccuracy of this distinction, see below, p. 069
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Hexameter is to be used to prove its derivation from it, the same argument will hold for the Iambic, which first appears among the hexameters of the Margites. It is more likely that the Pentameter was derived partly from the pre-Epic Hexameter of the early Hymns and partly from the reaction of the ‘ pre-liexameter ’ folk-songs 1 upon it. Archilochus, who, as we shall see, seems to have ‘ gone to the folk ’ for some, at least, of his metres, combines Iambic and Trochaic with ‘ Half-pentameters ’; and it is on the face of it more likely that the Pentameter is a conjunction of two wholes than that Archilochus split it and used half at a time.
Xow if the e\eyos was originally a lament, as it still is in Euripides’ Helen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and Andromache, and in Aristophanes’ Birds, it is possiblo that the two parts of the Pentameter were once sung by two semi-chonises and the preceding Hexameter by a singer to tho flute. The refrain of the ancient Elean Hymn to Dionysus is doubled, and so is the cry ώ Ire Bάχχαι in Euripides; the Muses in the Iliad lament Achilles αμζιβόμεναι, ‘ alternately ’; and an amoebeic Dirge is implied in the Lament for Bion (48). Such an origin might account for what is so strange in the Elegiac Distich in comparison vrith the frequently overlapping Epic Hexameter, its unity. Of course, in the earliest Elegiacs, those of Callinus and Archilochus, this non-overlapping rule is by no means always observed; moreover the second part of the Pentameter is always Dactylic, while Spondees aro allowed in the first. But it is only our school-training in the Ovidian Distich which emphasises the frequency of these early overlaps rather than their infrequency; and the Dactylic fixity of the second half may well bo a custom which came in after the combination of the two parts had taken place; for as we shall see, it was an early tendency of Greek verse, as of Sanskrit, to keep rules more carefulty towards the end than towards the beginning of the line, witness, among other things, the comparative rareness even in Homer of a Spondaic fifth foot. Moreover the double-long at the middle and end points fairly clearly to original breaks in the sense, breaks which it would naturally take far longer for change of fashion to override than the break at the end of the
1 i.e. folk-songs composed in the rhythms which evolved into the Hexameter
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Epic Hexameter, which at the most was equivalent to only a short syllable.
Just as the lyre-metre, the Hexameter, once the metre of the Hymn, probably came, as we have seen, to be used for the Epic Lay, and the Epic Lay developed into Hexameter poems of various sorts, so the flute-metre, the Elegiac, came to be used by the 8th-Centur3T Ionians for Elegiac poems of various sorts. While Clonas, the so-called inventor of the Flute-sung Xome, probably used it at Sparta in the Xome called Elegos when the Xome was still hieratic, his later contemporary Callinus of Ephesus uses it for the purely secular purpose of a War-Song, and Archilochus of Paros not much, if any, later employs it for consolation, lament, accounts of war and travel, and what not. This change of purpose, which of course came gradually—for Callinus also Λπ-οίβ an Elegy to Zeus—was, as vre shall see, of the utmost importance.
Continuing his account of the early Pythian contests (7.2), Pausanias tells us that the first competitions at Delphi were musico-poetical; not till the First Pvthiad (586 b.c.) was the athletic element brought in, and at the same date the musico-poetical ‘ events ’ were extended to include, besides the immemorial Singing to the Lyre, Flute-song and Flute-playing; at the Second Pvthiad (5S2 b.c.) ‘ the Amphictyons discontinued the Flute-song because they decided that it was not an auspicious form of music ’—that is, unsuitable for a ritual which was intended to invoke the favour of the Gods —; ‘for it consisted of very doleful flute-music with Elegies ’— eXeyeta glossed θρήνοι—* sung to its accompaniment.’ This left the Lyre-song for the poet-musician and the Flute-playing for the musician. At the Eighth Pythiad (558 b.c.) the Lyre-playing interest, as we should call it, succeeded in inducing the Amphictyons to include a contest in Lyre-playing. Nowin Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo the Delphians were represented as singing and dancing a Paean to flutes; moreover Aleman said in a lost passage that Apollo played 602
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the flute himself. The coincidence of dates indicates that in the first quarter of the Gth Century the flute-players were working up tlieir case on the mythological side. It is to be noted that wc arc told that the fluteplayers mentioned by Aleman had Phrygian names.
All the same, it must not be supposed that tho flute had nothing to do with Apollo till 586. We are told that the first fluteplayer to use the Lydian mode was Olympus in his lament for the serpent Python; and as such a lament can only be conceived as part of the Delphian ritual, this would take the use of the flute at Delphi back to the early 7th Century at least. The truth would seem to be that the flute had long taken part in the ritual of Apollo, but for some reason, probably the great vogue of the lyrist-minstrels as we sec it in Homer, it was not given the same prominence as the lyre.
The attempt of the fluteplayers to λτίπ recognition in the Pythian contests was, as we have seen, only partly successful. The contest in the Flute-sung Nome—which seems to have been in the Elegiac metre and at first choral—was not repeated. Elsewhere, however, we hear of Flute-song, notably in the ‘ solos 5 of Attic Drama, down to the last Century b.c. Meanwhile flute -playing continued to flourish all over Greece. At Sparta it was the custom to march into battle to the sound of flutes; flutes accompanied not only wrestling and other exercise of the palaestra at Athens, but many occupations such as building, reaping, baking, everywhere : and in the Doric Choral Melic, as we shall see, the flute came to play a great part.
Another seemingly πθλυ type of poetry to appear in the 7th Century was the Iambic. Whatever the derivation of the word ίαμβος, it cannot be dissociated from thcat of διθύραμβος, which will be discussed later. It occurs first in Archilochus : ‘ I care neither for iambi nor for delights,’ where the context shows that the citation was believed to be a reply to those who were trying to force him to pore over his books. The exact meaning he attached to
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it is not clear. We only know that he used this word of his poetry, or of a certain kind of it. Whether it had the meaning or not to Archilochus, however, it is certain that when the word came to be used to describe a form of literature, it came to connote ridicule and invective, and the idea of ridicule seems to have joined in it with that of improvisation.1 The reciter of ίαμβοι was also called ίαμβος. In metric the word came to be used solely as we use it, save that Trochaic and Iambic were sometimes classed together as Iambic.
The earliest literary use of this metre, as we have seen, is in the burlesque Homeric poem called the Mcirgites, where it is mixed with the Epic Hexameter. All we know of the date of this poem is that it is earlier than Archilochus. Like the Pentameter, the Iambic seems to have come from the songs of the people. It was used in the ritual of libation (see p. 512) and in the Eleusinian Mysteries. In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (7tli Century) a woman named Iambe moves the sorrowing Goddess to ‘ laugh and be cheerful v.ith many a quip and jest,’ and we have her definitely identified with ritual Iambic lines :
% δή ol καϊ Επειτα μεθνστερον εναδεν opyaTs,
‘ who afterwards also did cheer her moods ’—a reference to the Jesting at the Bridge (jEcpvpiayos) in the procession from Athens to Eleusis. Of this jesting we probably have a fragment in the two lines quoted on page 514, where we have Iambic metre certainly in the first and probably also in the second. At Sparta we find this metre in the Chorus of the Three Ages (p. 530); at Athens in the formula for dismissing the ghosts at the Anthesteria.2 And it occurs in the songs for Children’s Games (p. 538). Such customs are very old, yet here is the Iambic senarian full fledged.
The Iambic metre, then, though it appears to have been raised to art-status by the Ionians, was known and used in ritual all over Greece.
Iambic poetry seems to have been sung to the accom-
1	G. L. Hendrickson, Am. Journ. Philol. 1925,	101,
sees in literary invective a development of the magical curse
2	Θύραξω Kape?* ουκέτ’ Ανθεστήρια, Zen. 4.33.
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paniment of a sort of lyre, the Ιαμβύκη. The κλεψίαμβος1· accompanied it also, but with this the vocal delivery was something halfway between singing and speaking, apparently resembling the spoken part of a modern comic song, where the performer merely speaks in time with tho music.
For the origin of the art-use of the Iambic it is important to note that Archilochus belonged to a family of hereditary priests of Demetcr.
It is well known how in his anger at being refused tho hand of the daughter of a Parian noble he attacked the whole family in an Iambic poem which ho sang or recited at the festival of Demeter, producing such an effect that the daughters of Lycambes, whose character tho verses called in question, were believed to have hanged themselves for shame.
Clearly, like the Hymns in the contests at Delphi in honour of Apollo, Iambic song-poems were the subjects of poetico-musical competitions at Paros in honour of Demeter. The sequel may indeed have done something to bring the Iambic Trimeter into more than local or ritual use among the professional poets of Greece; but the ancient belief that Archilochus invented it, in view of the complete metrical identity of his lines with those of the Attic tragedy of 150 years later, is extremely unlikely. He was also said to have invented the combination of unlike rhythms. This in view of the Margites can be only partly true.
* To him also ’ says Plutarch 2 ‘ are ascribed the Epode, the Tetrameter, the Cretic, the Prosodiae, and the lengthening of the Dactylic Hexameter (e.g. in heptameters and octameters); by some also tho Elegiac ’—and so on, referring to his new metrical combinations, and then— ‘ the practice of reciting some of the Iambics to the instrument (λίγεσθαι παρα την κροΰσιν) and singing others ’—and a little further on—‘ he is also thought to have invented την κρονσιν τ)\ν υπό τ)]ν φδήν, or playing a
1 used also for accompanying what were probably Melic Alonodiesof Aleman (see p. G17)	2 that is to say, the author
of the De Musica (§ 28)
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higher melody than what you sing,1 whereas all the poets before him played the same notes as they sang.’
It is clear, judging him merely from the technical standpoint, that we have to do here with a great poet-musician. But Archilochus was great for other reasons. Xot only is lie the. first satirist, but with the partial exception of Hesiod he is the earliest person of our western civilisation that we know from a portrait drawn by himself.
His works as preserved in antiquity comprised Elegies, lambics (including Trochaics), Epodes, Inscriptions (that is epitaphs and votive labels), and a Book of Hymns addressed mostly to Dionysus and called ’ΐόβακχοι. In the Elegies he says : ‘ I am the servant of lord Enyalius, yet I am also versed in the lovely gift of the Muses.’ And this: ‘ In the spear is my kneaded bread, in the spear my Ismarian wine, I recline when I drink on the spear.3 And again : ‘ Ah me ! lifeless I lie in the toils of Desire, pierced through and through with the intolerable pains the Gods have given me.’
These little fragments suffice to show that a new thing has arisen in Greek poetry, the personal poem. The fame of Ardiiloclius, as the mere preservation of his poems testifies, was Panhellenic. His Iambic Hymn of Victory to Heracles, originally sung 4 for liis own victory at Paros in the Hymn to .Demeter ’ became something like 2 the Greek equivalent of our ‘ See the conquering hero comes,’ itself originally written for a particular, though imaginary, occasion.
To sum up, we may ask what do we feel as chiefly distinguishing Archilochus from the Epic poets ? Xot so much his metres, different through these are,
1 Cf. Plat. Laws 812d, Arist. Prob. 9. 39. 021a. 25 (Gevaert); in this ancient approximation to modern ‘ harmony ’ the accompaniment took the higher note, lb. 12. 918a. 37; that it never involved more than two ‘parts,’ which converged ultimately on the keynote, is clear from lb. 16. 918b. 30; both melody and accompaniment could be played by a single performer on the double-flute, Apul. Flor. 1; the same was done by the lyre, neither hand being used for ‘stopping’; flute-melodies so rendered would presumably have a range only of a ‘ fifth,’ lyre-melodies of an octave	2 it was rather less
formal; ‘ chairing ’ would be perhaps a nearer parallel
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as his notion of what is a proper subject for poetry. In the century, if that be the right estimate, between Hesiod and these early Tth-Century poets, the Greeks, and particularly the Ionian Cl recks in close touch— and that connotes self-contrast-—-with the civilisations of the East, had grown more conscious of themselves, more introspective, with the result that art-poetry and art-song—to use ill-sounding but useful terms— were no longer only the expression of what happened but also of what was felt. This in a sense was a reversion; for Epic itself, as we have seen reason to suppose, was ultimately a development of the primitive incantation, once itself a cry for help, an expression of feeling. But from the point of view of art it was an advance. Art lives by periodic reversion to ; nature.’ Moreover the folk-expression, so to call it, of emotion, tends to be tribal, formal, sententious. An ignorant man speaks in metaphors and proverbs; it takes a cultured man to express his own feelings in his own terms. And so although the lost forerunners of these poets went back, as it were, to tlio people both for the form and the content of the new poetry, it was not from the old popular poetry that they took the personal outlook. Indeed the germ of this is to be seen in Hesiod himself, but it took three or four generations to come to life.
Athenaeus has preserved a fragment of Archilochus in which he speaks of ‘ leading the Lesbian paean to the flute.’ The adjective marks a connexion of great interest. Contemporary with the rise of the Ionian Elegiac and Iambic poetry, or perhaps a little later, comes the rise of the Aeolian Melic.1
The instrument of Melic song was originally the lyre. Tho word μέλος as applied to this sort of song does not occur before Herodotus. In Aleman, who flourished in the latter half of this 7tli Century, wo find tho phrase ejrij Se 7α καί μέλος, meaning ‘linos and a tuneSo also Echembrotus speaks of himself early in tho 6th Century
1 writers on Greek literature sometimes use ‘ Lyric ’ to include Iambic and Elegiac poetry; in this book it is always equivalent to ‘ Melic ’
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as μέλέ ·ηδ’ iXeyovs "Ελλησιν αΡιδων. And this seemingly older meaning survived along with the other in the 5th and 4th Centuries.1 It is not unreasonable, then, to suggest that the word μέλος was applied to this sort of poetry at a time when the three others, Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic, had already become mere spoken verse. It meant, in short, tune-poetry.
This poetry, in the very early time when all poetry was normally sung, seems to have arisen as an art-form in Lesbos. The tradition of the head of Orpheus being carried thither by the Hebrus reflects this belief.
Metrically the outstanding difference between Melic poetry and its contemporary art-forms of verse appears to have been that it did not admit resolved feet. The Hexameter and Elegiac, strictly speaking, did so neither, but in them the poet often had the choice between Dactyls and Spondees. It is in this choice that the difference really lies. Early Melic had certain ‘ freedoms,’ as we shall see, but no choice so wide as this. Its line always lias the same number of syllables. This peculiarity cannot be dissociated from its longer adherence to the dance. For Choral Melic remained song-dance right through the classical period. Resolution did of course come in, but not for a long time. Melic poetry was divided by 5th-Century custom into two categories, Choral or χορφδία and Monodic or μονωδία. In the early days this distinction would have been meaningless. In Homer the lyre-player sings and plays to lead the dance; the dancers also sang in certain forms of early Greek poetry, always perhaps in the very earliest; but except in the Paean of Iliad i. 472, the musico-poetical part of the performance centres, for Homer, in the minstrel, and the dance, if there be one—and that ‘ if ’ is the beginning of Monodic poetry—seems to be an impromptu reflexion of his words and music, in which tho amateurs, if we may so call them, were led by two tumblers. This technical subordination of the dance, which had led even in Homer to Monodic or solo performances without it, was probably connected with the development of the Hymn and its secular offshoot, if such it were, the Epic.
i μέλος is the * tune ’ as opposed to tho ‘ accompaniment ’ in Arist. Probl. 9. 12. 918a, 37, 49. 922b. 28
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It is not to bo supposed that cult song-danecs like the Wedding-Song, Olen’s Dance-song to Artemis, and tho Dirge for Linus, were impromptu performances; and it is to them more than to tho Hymn that we should probably look for the origins of the Choral Melic which comes to light in the 7tli Century.
The instruments employed in Choral Me lie were both lyre and flute; in Monodic the lyre, except in the Flute-sung Nome, which seems to have been accompanied by a dancing chorus.
The most usual word for the lyre in Homer is ψόρμι-γξ; κίθαρις is far less common; and λύρα, χάλυς, and βάρβιτος do not occur till later. Of these five words all except βάρβιτοτ if not Greek are at any rate Indo-European, for it does not seem impossible to connect κίθαρις, or as it appears aiter Homer κιθάρα, with κίθαρος ‘ the chest {pectus)/ perhaps originally ‘ breastbone.’ In the Border Ballad of The Two Sisters the harper makes a harp out of the breast-bone of a drowned maiden and strings it with her hair. This, we may believe, though the breast-bone would hardly be a human one as a rule, would be one typo of primitive stringed instrument, and tho χέλυς or tortoiseshell the other. They would of course retain their names long after they had come to be made of wood. The ancients appear sometimes to have drawn a distinction, associating the κιθάρα with Apollo and the χέλυς or χίλυννα with Hermes. The player of the Linus-Song in Homer is said <ρόρμι~γ~γι κιθαρίζειν, which seems to show that <p6ppiy£ and κίθαρις were identical to Homer’s audience. The word λύρα is first found in Archilochus, βάρβιτοί and χίλυ$ perhaps belonged originally to tho Aeolic side of Greek Melic, κιθάρα to tho Ionic. The ‘ Lydian ’ pectis was probably new to Greece in Sappho’s day. The differences of name doubtless represent, in most cases, differences in form and in tonal range and pitch.
The reconstitution of the musico-poetical competitions at Delphi in 586 was clue, no doubt, to new influences. One of these was clearly a ‘ boom,’ as we should, say, in fluteplaying, which is to be connected with the spread of Elegiac poetry j another was probably tho spread of Aeolian Melic.
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‘ If ever 5 says Aelian1 ‘ the Spartans required the aid of the Muses on occasion of general sickness of body or mind or any like public affliction, their custom was to send for foreigners at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, to act as healers and purifiers. For instance they summoned Terpander, Thales [or Thaletas], Tyrtaeus, Nym-phaeus of Cydonia, and Aleman.’ Here in 7th-Century Greece is the poet as medicine-man. This, doubtless his original role, is reflected earlier by Homer’s epithet ‘ divine,5 later by Simonides’ peace-making between Hiero and Theron and by Pindar’s counsels to his patrons, always by the attributes of Apollo. Apollo destroys the presumptuous, helps and heals in time of general need, is the God of prophecy, and the God of the lyre and of song. Moses stayed the plague. But this is by the way.
‘ The first establishment of music at Sparta ’ says Plutarch2 ‘ was due to Terpander.’ Terpander, who flourished in the middle of the 7th Century, is variously described as an Antissaean or Methymnaean of Lesbos, and of Cyme in Aeolis. The last, we may remember, was the birthplace of Hesiod’s father, and according to some accounts Terpander was descended from Hesiod. But his father’s name, Derdenes, is hardly Greek.
According to Pindar,3 Terpander invented the barbitos ‘ at the feasts of the Lydians to vibrate in answer to the sounds (ακουών, ακοών) of the low-pitched pedis,’ which apparently refers either to the only type of harmony admitted by Greek music, two concurrent melodies, of which the lower carried the air, both converging finally on a single note (see p. 606, n.), or to the tradition that Terpander added the octave string to the lyre. That he did so, if this is true, at the expense of the ‘ third 5 note (that is our sixth) in the scale, which he removed, is suggested by several considerations, for instance the statement of Plutarch that the lyre had only seven strings down to the time of Phrvnis (c. 450).4
Aelian’s list of the lyric poet-musicians who ‘ran’ the official cult-music at Sparta in the latter half of the 7th Century is incomplete. It may be supple-
1 Γ. H. 1250	2 Mus. 9	3 Ath. 635 d * the seven-
stringed lyre was used in Crete as early as the Late Minoan Age
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mented from Plutarch Mus. 8 (vol. i, p. 7). Some of those mentioned were Dorians, one at least an Ionian, but in the full list there was doubtless a predominance of Aeolians.1 According to Plutarch, the last Lesbian citharocle to win the prize at the Spartan Carneia was Pericleitus, who seems to have flourished about 550. The great days, then, of Spartan patronage of poetry lasted for rather over a century, though it must not be supposed that it now ceased. The Argument to Theocritus (p. 616 ή. 3) implies that Maiden-Songs were sung at Sparta as late as the time of the Persian Wars, and the Birds of Aristophanes (11 Scliol.) mentions a contemporary victor at the Carneia.
The above passages, even if they stood alone, would prove the early existence of poetico-musical contests (αγώνες) elsewhere than at great religious centres like Delphi. It is doubtless true that there had long been competitions in ‘ music ’ and athletics (which it should be remembered were the two great branches of Greek education) in connexion with many local cults all over Greece, and at these hundreds of poet-musician-schoolmasters competed of whom we shall never know the names. All these took part in the development of Creek poetry, and it is a serious error to imagine that the great personages whom we know of are the only factors in the problem of its history.
Some of the most famous poems, which no doubt won prizes at the Carneia during this period, survived not only in books but as folk-songs. ‘ During the Theban invasion of Laconia (370 b.c.) tho Helot prisoners ’ says Plutarch2 ‘ refused to sing at the bidding of their captors the songs of Terpander or Aleman or Spendon tho Laconian, on the plea that their masters never allowed it.’
Among the fragments of the poetry ascribed to Terpander we find a Hymn to Zeus and an Hexameter Lyre-sung Nome to Apollo called the Orthian or
1 see vol. i, p. 29; in Sa. 148 tho phrase ‘Lesbian poet/ usually taken to refer to Terpander, may be general 2 Lye. 28
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High-pitched.1 He was also credited with Proems or Preludes, that is Hymns to be followed by Epic Lavs, the first-known Scolia or Drinking-Songs, and innovations in rhythm. The Xomes and Proems will be dealt with later (pp. 673 it.).
On the strength of its metrical similarity to his Spondaic ‘ Hymn ’—probably a Proem—, the ancient view that Terpander invented Drinking-Songs, and the belief that the Spondaic rhythm was so called from σπονδαί ‘ libations,5 editors sometimes ascribe to him the Libation Flute-Song to the Muses and Apollo. A fragment to the Dioscuri written in molossi (— — —) is perhaps his.
There is no trace in Terpander of Iambic or Elegiac, or of the Aeolic rhythms of Sajopho and Alcaeus. We unfortunately possess too little of Terpander’s work to do more than take his ancient reputation on trust.
The Scolion-tradition was probably carried on by a poet in the same list, the Ionian Polymkastus, whose merry and perhaps obscene Flute-songs were sung at Athens in the time of Cratinus. Polymnastus followed the lead of Clonas, whom Plutarch describes as ‘ the first composer of Flute-sung Nomes and Processional songs,5 and includes with him among the authors of the seven traditional Xomes sung to the flute. To some of the same poets are ascribed Paeans and Elegies. One of them, Thales or Thaxetas of Gortyn, who seems to have been the great poet of Crete, was said to have imitated Arcliilochus, and also to have resuscitated the Paeoiiic and Cretic rhythms, both of which involve quintuple time, from the old flute-music of Olympus. That this music still existed, if we could but be sure that there was not a second Olympus, would prove a tradition stretching back into the Dark Age. But the Olympus imitated by Thalctas is perhaps not so ancient.
A famous Spartan poet of this period was probably a native of Aphidnae in Attica, Tybtaeus, called by Suidas’ authority a writer o£ Elegy and a fluteplayer. This was doubtless his chief fame in the later antiquity, but he also composed for the choruses.
1 classed by Sch. Ar. Λτωδ. 595 among the Proems
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To judgo by the two quoted by the Attic orator Lycurgus —ultimately, it is thought, from a military song-book, a textbook of Spartan education,—his War Elegies or Exhortations resembled those of Callinus in tho naivete and vigour of their appeal. Lycurgus gives tho occasion of their use :	‘ Whenever tho Spartans take the field
under arms, every man has by law to be summoned to the king’s tent to hear Tyrtaeus’ songs, this being tho surest way of making him willing to die for his country.’ It was tho time of the Second Messenian War. Sent by tho Athenians at a request tho Spartans made them, in obedience to an oracle, that they would send them a general, Tyrtaeus played tho part not only of war-poet but virtually, if not in name, of commander-in-chiof. We also possess some fragments of his Elegy Eunomia, an exhortation to orderly life. Of his Embateria or Songs of the Battle-Charge a possible example is printod among the Folk-Songs. It should be noted that theso Spartan Elegies still preserve the Ionic dialect free, or almost free, of Dorian admixture; the Embateria on the v^her hand, being anapaestic, are entirely in tho Doric, having no foreign tradition to comply \vith.
Tho story that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster need not be rejected. Music was no doubt a part of Athenian education from very early times, ancl an important part of the musician-poet’s profession must have been to teach his art. Tyrtaeus’ fame was not confined to Sparta. In Plato’s day the young Athenian learnt his songs by heart.
The Ionian Iambic and Elegiac tradition is continued in the latter half of the 7tli Century by Semonides of Amorgus, jNIimnermus of Colophon, and Solon the Athenian lawgiver. Of these, Semonides uses the Iambic for satire of a gnomic or moralising type, and appears to have composed a History of Samos in Elegiacs. The latter probably at this time would already bo recited rather than sung. Mimnermus, who, like his	fellow-count ryman
Polymnastus, wrote Flute-sung Xomes, uses the Elegy for poems on such themes as love and the shortness of life.
One of theso, or a Book of them, was addressed to his
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flute-girl—and, one may suppose, accompanist—Nanno, who did not requite his love. Though gnomic in style, the fragments of Mimnermus resemble those of Archilochus in combining the general with the personal; and in reading them we feel ourselves in the presence of the author. ‘ What would life be, what would pleasure,5 he sings, 4 without golden Aphrodite ? ’
Mimnermus has been called the father of the Erotic Elegy. The two streams Iambic and Elegiac unite for the last time in the first truly Athenian poet, the greatest instance of the poet as healer of public ills, Solox. But we are passing beyond the limits of this book. For our present purpose it must suffice to add that Solon answered Mimnermus’ -wish that he might die without disease or trouble at the age of sixty, with a poem requesting him to read for sixty, eighty—a story which is useful as marking the Ionian origins of Attic literature, and as illustrating the use of poetry as a medium of criticising another poet, a use which may derive from Archilochus’ employment of the Iambic for invective.
Thus the spheres of Elegiac and Iambic have by the end of the 7th Century overlapped, both hating probably by that time to some extent dropped the music,1 becoming, like the Epic, mere recitation-verse, but· often still accompanied by an instrument whose rhythm was followed by the reciter. This change would naturally tend to bring the two kinds together. Me lie still held ajDart, and though, as we shall see, it was not always sung, preserved so strongly the traditional connexion of poetry with music and the dance that it actually appears to have restored the dance element to the sphere of art.
Even if we admit the use of the seven-stringed lyre in art before Terpander,2 early Greek music undoubtedly had a very limited range of tone, and must have relied
1 Wilamowitz points out that the story of Solon reciting his Elegy Salamis in the agora mentions no fluteplayer, Plut. Sol. 8. 1	2 its invention is ascribed to Hermes in the
Homeric Hymn to Hermes (c. f;90 b.c.); it was probably a folk-instrument in Lesbos long before Terpander adopted it for art, see p. 610, n.
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for its effect more on rhythm and less on melody than modern song. Indeed tho lack of rhytlimical variety probably-contributed lrmcli to the disuse of the Hexameter, the Elegiac, and tho Iambic, as song-metres; and it may be that Melic took their place chiefly because, being as a new art-form less bound by tradition, it was better able to supply this very want. And the desire for tho fullest possible expression of this variety would emphasise the importance of the dance. Another thing which gave Melic an undoubted advantage, at any rate in solo performances—and Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic were by this time all monodic—was that the performer was his own accompanist. This it is that with us causes from time to timo the vogue of a new stringed-instrument, the banjo in the last generation, the ukulele in this.
Tho later writers of Elegiac and Iambic poetry, Hipponax, Phocylides, Xenophanes, Theognis, do not concern us here. It is enough to note, as a sign of the times, that Xenophanes was a philosopher.
Turning now to the Lyrists, x\e find in the last quarter of the 7th Century the most popular poet of the Spartan Succession, Alcman, whose poems, with the possible exception of Terpander’s, alone appear to have survived into Alexandrian times.
With Alcman—whoso name is the Doric form of Alc-maeon—Spartan pride showed itself, as with Tyrtaeus, in the legend that made a foreigner into a native, and wo find in antiquity a conflict based on tho disagreement between tho popular and literary traditions. It is not unlikely that there was Lydian blood in his veins. There appears to have been close intercourse between the kingdom of Croesus and the Greek islands, notably Lesbos, about this time, but whether Alcman camo under the native Lesbian influence as well as that of its offshoot at Sparta is not clear.
His chief work would seem to have been choral, and most of this composed for girl-choirs. Of the Wedding-Songs known to Leonidas of Tarentum no trace survives. The Partheneia or Maiden-Songs were closely akin to the Hymn in purpose, but there the resemblance ceased.
The largest fragment is that of a poem which perhaps
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contained fourteen or sixteen stanzas, of which we have eight. Of these the first three contain the end of the myth of Heracles’ revenge on the sons of Hippocoon, and the last five praise of the chorus and references to the occasion and the hoped-for victory in the competition. The phrase veaviSts lpr\vas iparas £·π4βαν is either an anticipation of this victory or, perhaps more likely, a reference to the object of the ritual, thanksgiving after war. That peace in that sense particularly affected the Spartan maidens is clear from the Argument to Theocritus (p. 2 1. 7 Wendel).1 The poem seems to have been sung and danced at dawn in procession to the temple of Orthia. The chorus apparently was composed of cousins, or at least members of the same tribe. What lies behind the comparison of the leader and vice-leader to horses and doves,—ritual, coterie-trick, or traditional type of metaphor—we cannot tell; but it is worth noting that early ivories found in her precinct show Orthia surrounded by birds. Other fragments addressed to the Dioscuri, to Zeus Lycaeus, to Hera, to Artemis, to Aphrodite, may well come from Partheneia.
From these fragments we should judge that these Maiden-Songs began with an address to the Muse and an invocation of the God to whom they were sung. Then came the myth; and then the personal part— praise or banter sometimes in the poet’s name arid sometimes in the chorus’ own—with references to the competition, the prize, the judges, and so on.2 In one delightful fragment, where Aleman complains that he is getting too old to dance with his maidens, the implication is that in his day, as in that of Archilochus before him, the poet was the 4ξάρχων, the leader of the dance, in more than name. The Love-Songs, of which we have one very charming
1 ‘ the maidens being hidden away owing to the disturbance caused by the Persian War, certain country fellows entered the temple of Artemis and lauded the Goddess with their own songs ’ 2 fr. 2a, where the girls apparently address the poet, is said to have come at ‘ the beginning of the 2nd Partheneion ’; but the fragment would make a strange beginning, and it is unlikely that the pattern of a ritual ode of this period should have been so elastic; we should perhaps translate ‘ at the beginning of the 2nd Book of the Partheneia ’
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fragment, were seemingly monodic and secular, following the lead of Polvmnastus. Somo of theso perhaps were recited rhytlimically to a kind of lyre (cf. Hesych. κλεφίαμβος). Tlieir occasion would he usually a monoclic κώμος or serenade; some may have been sent as letters. Aleman’s Fifth Book was composed of Drinking-Songs, σκόλι,α or σνμττοτικά, probably developments of the ritual Libation-Songs some of which seem to have been ascribed to Terpander.
His metres are most commonly Dactylic or Anapaestic, and Iambic or Trochaic, in both cases with the occasional use of Spondees, and in the latter with that of resolved feet. These elements are sometimes combined in tho same line. ΛΥθ also find the Crctic (-- — ), said to have been introduced at Sparta by Tlialetas of Crete, and tho
Ionic (—-----), perhaps brought thither by Polvmnastus
of Colophon. The occurrence of the Paeon -----------or
— in Aleman is doubtful. Aleman seems to havo had a fondness for the Dactylic Tetrameter, which is indeed found in Archilochus, but only combined (in the same line) with other elements; and if we may trust the MSS there aro seeming traces in his fragments of that closer combination of Dactyl and Trochee which is sometimes, but incorrectly, called logaoedic,1 whereas Archilochus keeps these two elements each to its lino or part of tho line. Theso details aro given here because they show the gradual encroachment of the other metres on the traditional art-form, the Hexameter.
According to Suidas’ authority Aleman was the first (if this is the right translation) to adopt the practice of not accompanying the Hexameter with music.2 Another interesting point is the structure of Aleman’s strophes. Tho Archilochian stanza never exceeds two lines, of which the first is divisible by caesura and the second generally shorter than tho first. Tho stanzas of Aleman, if wo may-trust tho Alexandrian line-division of the 1st Parthcnoion,
1 the use of the term for any mixture of Dactj’ls and Trochees is a modern arul now mostly discredited extension of its use by Hepliaestion for Dactylics with a Trochaic, or for Anapaestics with an Iambic, closo	2 rb μη «ξωμέτροis μελωδὲιν: an alter-
native 13 ‘ singing to lyre or flute songs whose metre was not Hexameter one is tempted to excise μη, thus making it' to use Hexameters in Melic poetry’
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range from three lines to six—not fourteen, for the ancient belief that the Triad (strophe, antistrophe and epodo) was the invention of Stesichoras is probably not quite correct. The threefold choric arrangement has its early Spartan analogue in the Song of the Three Ages, and a short strophe of four lines followed by an only slightly longer epode of six, is more likely at this early period than a strophe of so many lines as fourteen. But it should be noted that, as in Anacreon and to a great extent too in Sappho and Alcaeus, each strophe consists of a repetition of homor-rhytlimic units; it is probable also that, as with them, the same metrical system occurred in more than one of Aleman’s poems. It is interesting to note that the sense always ends with his triad, but not necessarily with his strophe.
Aleman’s place as the first of the Xine Lyric Poets was doubtless primarily due to the preservation of his poems into Alexandrian times, and their preservation proves their popularity. The epitaph seen by Pausanias said with pride that his poems ‘ were not made the less sweet because he used the tongue of Sparta —which seems to indicate that his dialect was an innovation.
His predecessors, mostly Lesbian, had perhaps run the Aeolic tendencies too strong, and the patriotic objectors (prototypes of the upholders of British music during the late war) welcomed a poet who would put a reasonable amount of Doric into these songs of Dorians. The epitaph is probably not contemporary; but it may have been put up at some time, perhaps during the Peloponnesian War, when Spartan pride in everything Spartan was at its height. The same pride would secure the repeated performance and consequent preservation of liis poems, as made him a Spartan instead of a Lydian.
His dialectic innovation, though not so remarkable as would appear at first sight,1 was doubtless a real advance, but his claim to greatness rested, as we have seen, on greater things.
1 the late Laconian forms such as σ for Θ must be due to comparatively late editing; inscriptions show that these changes v.*ero not recognised in the spelling of the dialect till some generations after the time of Aleman
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It is now time to step back to the early history of Greek Choral Melic. Among the various forms of this kind of poetry are some to which belong certain refrains, ιψε παιάν to the Paean, ώ διθύραμβε to the Dithyramb, ύμψ υμέναιε to the Wedding-Song, αΐλινον to the Lament.1
These refrains, called by the later Greeks εψύμνια and in origin probably identical with the επωδός, whose name indeed is sometimes given them, are doubtless the oldest, and probably also the moat truly ritual, parts of tho song-element in the song-dances in which vre find them. The lengthened vowel in two of them, like such forms as μαχεονμενος in Homer, betokens metrical adjustment, perhaps of stress-elements to tho conditions of a pitch-language. Without pressing the parallelism unduly, wo may note here that some of the old Norse ballads of tho Shot lands have come down to us with tho body of tho stanza in an English translation, but with the refrain— which is comparatively unimportant as mere entertainment—still untranslated. Some of the traditional English carols similarly have tho refrain in Latin. It would seem then that tho refrain resists change more obstinately than the rest of the song, and the apparently non-Hellenic character of the Greek refrains points to a language shift. It should bo noted hero that ιν,ιε παιάν recalls tho Hexameter, and the Hexameter was closely connected with Apollo; while ώ διθύραμβε is Iambic, and tho Iambic was associated with Dionysus as well as Demeter.2 Tlie song itself was doubtless called after the refrain—παιάν, διθύραμβος, etc.—and not vice versa.
The Refrain in its earliest stage probably arose out of one or both of these elements : (1) the cult erv-antl-movcinent—to use a term more applicable here than song-dance—of the crowd during the performance of a cult-act by one or a few of their number, an act in which most of them could share only vicariously, such as the .slaying of an ox; (2) the ‘ occupational ’ cry-and-movcment of a number of people doing tho
1 tho war-cries ε\ε\εΰ (or eAeAeAeu) and άλαλα are formal cries which might havo but apparently did not become refrains; eAeXeO was also used in lamentation 2 it should bo added that έλ«λ€υ and ὰλαλὰ, like tho Einbateria, are Anapaestic, and that Euripides uses Anapaests in a lament, Hcc. 155 ff.
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same thing, such as rowing or reaping. In all such ‘ occupations ’ unity of movement is advantageous, in some, such as pulling on a rope, it is essential; and to secure this unity in an occupational song-dance—-for that is what this cry-arid-movement comes to be— we must have a leader. Out of such elements, the man who performed the sacrifice, the man who led the rowers or reapers, was probably evolved the €ξάρχων or leader-off, who developed by the division of functions so well known to anthropologists into :
(1) The minstrel who played and sang and sometimes danced as well, while the chorus danced singing what they could, namely the refrain, which was always the same; and (2) the xopayos or dance-leader, of whom there would seem to have been sometimes two, one to each half of the chorus. This occasional division of the chorus is probably due to several causes : (1) there was sometimes difference of ago or sex—Olen’s Hymn to Eileithyia was sung by boys and danced by girls—;	(2) the ancient dance being
mimetic, the dancers must often have had to represent two parties, as in a fight or a dispute; (3) non-Hellenic parallels show that among primitive peoples mimetic fights are a way of commemorating the dead, and have developed elsewhere than in Greece into competitions athletic and other.
This duality is probably reflected in some if not all of the following phenomena :
(1) in the Amoebeic Element, question-and-answer or the like, which has its derivatives in the sticho-mythia of Attic drama as well as in Bucolic poetry; (2) in the Triad—strophe and antistrophe followed by the epodo deriving from the refrain, which was sometimes itself called iircpSos; (4) in the Competitive Element which persisted in Greek life and literature even into the days of prose,1 for instance in the Pythian aywves at Delphi and the Dionysiac at Athens, and in the song-contests of Theocritus’ shepherds. It also comes, this duality, into the Elegy and the Epode or epodic stanza, which only differ from each other in the Elegiac stanza or couplet having a doubled refrain (half-pentameter);
1 this is the meaning of Thucydides’ κτήμα ίς alei μάλλον η αγώνισμα ej το παραχρημα ὰκοδὲιν, ‘ not for competition but ΙθΓΓ03ΟΓνΙ
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for in both, the first metrical clement or line is divisible into two parts by the caesura.
If the Refrain, the ‘ Epode,’ originated as we have suggested, whence arose the other part of the stanza ? Apparently from the leader's part. In the Dirge for Hector in the Iliad, the speeches of Hecuba, Andromache, and Helen are as it were the leader’s parts, and the wails of tho women which follow each of them tho choric or refrain element ; in the earlier half of the same ritual performance, tho leader’s part is the lament of the minstrels, and the choric part again the wails of the women.1 The dropping of the dancing chorus as it is dropped in Derao-docus’ κλία ανΰρων (but not in the Lay of Ares and Aphrodite) gives us monodic poetry; and this pedigree would seem to indicate that all monodic Greek ‘ art-poetry,’ whether Epic, Elegiac, Iambic, or Melic, was in origin choral. But in some cases the ritual element resisted the tendency to make the performance a more entertainment, and tho dancing chorus, so far from being dropped, became more and more important, eventually taking to itself the leader’s part (or the two leaders’ parts) as well as the refrain.
This was the birth both of the Triadic arrangement, for instance of Attic drama, and of the Strophic arrangement, for instance of some of Pindar’s Epinicia, the former a combination of the refrain or epode with two amocbeic leader’s parts, the latter a fusion of it with a single leader’s part.
It is significant here that the refrain often extends in Attic tragedy into a little strophe of three or four lines, for instance επί δέ τφ τεθυμ&φ κτλ., Aesch. Eum. 321— 346; and that the last line of the familiar Sapphic stanza was called the Adonian, being metrically identical in all probability with tho refrain of the Adonis-Song. There is nothing to show, as is sometimes held, that the Strophic arrangement is older than the Triadic.
The choral cult song-dance, then, which emerges into the art-sphere in the latter half of the 7th Century, had an immemorial past behind it.
1 whether or no this passage is a late addition, it is sufficiently ancient evidence for our purpose
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It is to be observed in various stages of development in Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns. The processional song-dance of the Muses to Olympus in 1. 68 of the Theogony (c. 750 b.c.) was clearly conceived by a man familiar with the Processional Hymn. At 1. 515 of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (c. 650 B.c.) the Paean is processional, led by Apollo ψόρμιγγJ iv χειρβσσιν ςχων iparov κιθάριζαν | καλα καί uij/i βifias, where the last phrase suggests the song-dance. At 1. 157 of the much older Hymn to the Delian Apollo (8th Century) Delian maidens sing what is apparently the standing Hymn, like that of classical times, to Apollo and Artemis; but we should note that it is there still followed by the ‘ renowns of men.’ Except perhaps for this feature, this song is essentially a Partheneion. The Wedding Song-dance and the Linus-Dirge song-dance in Homer have been mentioned above. In the Shield of Heracles (7th Century)1 we have the bridal procession, with a chorus of youths singing to the pipe, and another of maidens dancing to the lyre; and the K0cp.os or revel of young men ‘ some frolicking with dance and song, and others laughing in time with the fluteplayer as they went along.’
From the earliest form of the Hymn developed in all probabilit3T, as \vc have seen, the Epic Lay, the Hymn proper, and, as we shall see later, the Nome. Greek Choral Melic seems to have been derived from a later ‘return,’ so to speak, to the ‘non-art* forms, ritual and once-ritual forms which had long existed side by side with the art-forms, but which hitherto had not been drawn upon by professional poet-musicians. In the 8tli and 7th Centuries these ‘ non-art ’ forms, folk-forms, made a number of contributions to the art-sphere, where the two-time Hexameter had so long reigned supreme.
These were : (1) new metres and rhythms, for instance the three-time Iambic, Molossus, Ionic, the five-time Paeon and Cretic·,2 the Elegiac couplet; (2) new subjects or topics, for instance, lamentation, banter and invective,
1 1. 270	2 sometimes, by the lengthening of the first long
syllable, the Cretic was adapted to what wo call 6 8 time (or a double bar of 3); this adaptation is parallel to that of the ordinarily two-time Dactyl to predominantly Trochaic metres, which were usually three-time or rather six-time 022
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exhortation with its offshoot ‘ moralising,’ that is general reflexion on men and things (these new topics and their traditional metrical associations led tho way to tho personal poem of which we find examples oven in Archilochus, and to the personal element in the Choral Melic sucli as Aleman’s Partheneion);	(3) the resuscitation, as an
art-form, of the song-dance.
Apart from the evidence of Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns, there is much to show that ritual song-dance had long existed in Greece.
Tlio Megarians used to send a chorus of fifty youths and maidens to Corinth whenever one of the Bacchiad family died. This was not only the family of Archies founder of Syracuse (740 b.c.) but one of the Spartan royal families, and therefore very ancient. Singers and dancers are figured on a ‘Dipylon’ bowl. This L)ipylon pottery, found at Athens, belongs to the 9th or 8th Century. λ\Γθ may compare too tho Elean women’s Hymn to Dionysus, and with it a passage of Pausanias (5. 16. 6) about the Heraean women’s games or competitions : ‘ The Sixteen Women (chosen two from each tribe) also get up two choruses, one called the chorus of Physcoa, the other tho chorus of Hippodameia. This Physcoa, they say, was a native of the Vale of Elis who bore Dionysus a son Narcaeus, and she and her son were the first to worship Dionysus.’ These were no doubt choruses of women. Herodotus speaks of ancient invective choral song-dances of women at Aegiiia. There are also the Attic τρυχωδοί or vintage-singers, from which came Attic comedy, and the tpayiKo] χοροί held in honour of Adrastus at Sicyon.
Iiitual song-dance, then, was very ancient; yet apart from prehistoric figures such as Olen, we do not hear of it in connexion with what we may call professional poets till Eumelus, and after him there is a gap of a century. Xor do we find it, in its ‘ preart ’ stage, connected with any particular God. When, however, it emerges as an art-form in tho 8th and 7th Centuries, we find it associated with Apollo.
This is natural enough ; for the only professional poetry up to that time had been connected with the worship of Apollo and the Muses, and the only known periodic competition of poets which we can call prehistoric is the contest which Pausanias tells us was founded at Delphi in
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the days of Chrysothemis and Philammon. For the chorus in the ancient ritual of Apollo we have clear evidence in the Paean in Homer, in Olen’s Hymn to Eileithyia, in the local Delian partheneia mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, and in the χοροί sent to Delos as mentioned by Thucydides and the προσόδων of Eumelus for the Messenians.
The chorus had probably been connected %vith the Pan-Dorian Apollo-festival of the Carneia in all Dorian communities from time immemorial, but had degenerated at Sparta into mere folk-ritual till the second revival of music, that by Thaletas in the 7th Century. If Terpander’s earlier revival dealt with Choral IMelic, we do not know of it. We find Thaletas credited, as we have seen, with the introduction of the Cretic and Paeonic rhythms and \vith the composition of song-dances for the choruses of the Three Ages at the Gymnopaediae. Tyrtaeus wrote for the same choruses, and also, as has been said above, composed Elegies for the flute. This brings us down to Aleman, with whom we have fully dealt already.
The Aeolian tradition deriving from Terpander, which supplied Sparta with a long line of poets mostly Lesbian, produced before the end of this wonderful 7th Century the two great Lesbian lyrists Sappho and Alcaeus. Among Alcaeus’ ten Books probably only one was choral, the Hymns', among Sappho’s nine 1 we find one comprising Epithalamies, and the contents of the others seem to have been mainly monodic.
Besides this new predominance of solo-song, we find new rhythms, some of which are familiar to us because they were adopted and adapted by Horace. Besides these distinctively Aeolic metres both poets used the Hexameter—but showing peculiarities which may well be pre-Homeric—2 and Sappho’s eighth Book contained 1
1 for the question whether there were two differently arranged editions in Roman times see vol. i, p. 218 n. 2 κέλομαι begins one line of Alcaeus, and another ends with poo? e? θάλασσαν Itcave, while Sappho used the Spondaic beginning so frequently as to give her name to that type of line
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Iambics, probably including Troehaics; but whether these were plain trimeters and tetrameters or combinations such as we find in Archilochus, we do not know.
One of the outstanding features of the new Aeolic verse is the entire absence of resolution and of groups of three short syllables. It can hardly therefore derive from tho same source as the Paeon —), which was Cretan, nor as the Choree or Tribrach (~·—) which was Phrygian. Another peculiarity is the Choriamb (—-'·—). Tho ‘ true 5 Choriamb, composed as it were 1 of a Dactyl plus an extra-long syllable, occurs only in Asclepiad metres. It is equivalent to two bars, or one-and-two-thirds bars, of three-time.2 In Glyconics and kindred metres the presence of the Choriamb is merely a question of syllable-division ; it may be there, but it is not necessary to
postulate it. The Ionic rhythms involving the feet ■------
and-----as their name suggests, are something quite
different. The Ionic, like the Molossus (---), is equivalent
to one bar of three-time. This, and perhaps the Glyconic, occur in Aleman. These metres may therefore have come earlier than the others into Lesbian art-poetry. Whatever their ultimate source, the Ionic certainly, in view of its name, and the Glyconic probably, because of its so frequent use by Anacreon, came through Ionian channels. The * Sapphic ’ stanza with its ‘ epode ’ called Adonian, which occurs in the refrain of the Elean Hymn to Dionysus, in the cry ώ ire Bάκχαι in Euripides, and in one form of the refrain of the Paean, & ϊε παιάν, and the Asclepiads, used by Sappho in a choral song involving question and answer between a girl-choir and Cytherea, point to connexion certainly with folk-hymns, perhaps with a traditional Adonis-Song. The Glyconic (of which Aleman’s 130. 5 is an uncertain example, as it follows two iambic dimeters), in view of Catullus’ Epithalaraium in tho Glyconic-Pherecratic stanza, certain similar hymeneal fragments of Sappho and Euripides (Troad. 323 ff.), and the rhythm of the Wedding refrain, ώ ύμην υμέναιε, may perhaps be derived from an evon more ancient Marriage-song. The worship of Adonis, mentioned first by Hesiod, seems to have come from Semitic sources through Cyprus. Some of these new-Lesbian metres, for instance the
1 the Greeks probably felt it more as an iambus plus a trochee 2 cf. Anacr. 97. 2, 5; or more accurately one bar oi 5/6ths of a bar of 6/8 time
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‘ Sapphic ’ and ‘ Alcaic,’ to judge by their remaining so long without imitation, were perhaps peculiarly suited to the Aeolic accentuation; for the dialect-accent must have emphasised the particular character of an Aeolian or Dorian song even more than the ‘ mode 5 in which it was sung.1
Another peculiarity of Aeolic verse is that its arrangement is always strophic, never triadic, even in choral poetry. Even poems consisting entirely of similar lines, the prototypes of such odes as Horace’s Maecenas atavis edite regibus, were considered in Alexandrian times to be made up of two-line strophes. This would hardly have been an invention of the Alexandrian editors. The Triadic arrangement, which, it should be remembered, involved by custom the construction of a different metrical system for every poem, is to be recognised, as we have seen, in Aleman’s Partheneion, but in the home of the Lesbian tradition, as far as our scanty evidence goes, it never appears. It was probably a Dorian feature. Compare the Song of the Three Ages. We may remark here that, although these Lesbian poems were written in strophes like a modern church-hymn, the music, that is to say the notes as apart from the rhythm, must have changed completely from strophe to strophe. The repetition was metrical not tonal. The same is probably true of all Greek lyric. If it had been otherwise, the overlapping of the sense from strophe to strophe and even—
1 these modes {αρμονίαi, tunings of the lyre) were a series of limited ‘ scales ’ of 7 (or 8) notes differing from one another mainly, but probably not entirely, in relative pitch; each of the series began one note higher than its predecessor; each could be either in the ‘chromatic’ or the ‘ diatonic ’ scale, according to the position of the semitones; they had various emotional associations, much as we roughly associate grief with the ‘ minor ’ and joy with the ‘ major ’; they were named after their origin (to arrange them from ‘low’ to ‘high ’) Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, Aeolian, Ionian, but this nomenclature eventually underwent considerable change, e.g. the Aeolian became the Hypodorian, and the Mixolydian (said to have been invented by Sappho) was added below the Lydian ; the Dorian and Aeolian were traditionally proper to Choral and Monodie lyric respectively, the Phrygian to flute-music and the Dithyramb, the Lydian to laments, the Ionian to love and pleasure; anyone who has an * absolute’ sense of pitch, and has played an elaborate piece of music be knows well on a piano tuned a tone or a tone-and-a-half lower than his own, will realise the possibility of this difference of emotional association
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as in Pindar—from triad to triad, would hardly have been possible. Moreover Greek music took account of tho pitch-accent, at any rate, it would seem, till the inid-5th Century,1 and this was ignored in Greek metre till stress began to resume its sway in the language. Tho dance, on the other hand, where dance there was, could remain essentially the same throughout, though there could be, and doubtless was, much variety of action without any change of the actual steps.
Other notable features of Lesbian poetry are tho frequency of alternatives such as oppavos and tpavos, which, however they should be spelt, may be reckoned historically correct-^-both standing for upFavos; and the lengthening of certain consonants for metrical purposes, for instance οννώρινe. Both these features have their parallels in Homer, where dialectical considerations point to their belonging to the Aeolic element. Tlio metrical lengthenings, at any rate, are in all probability survival-; of an early stage of Greek or pro-Greek poetry when tlie rules of quantity had not worked themselves out, but words were simply grouped roughly in rhythms. The initial ‘ freedoms1 x ~ or found in certain Aeolic lines and also in Vedic poetry, may well be equally archaic. As in ordinary speech, rhythmic fixity doubtless began in Greek poetry and its forbears at the end of tho unit. This rough grouping into rhythms is most easily conceived of as taking place at a stage in the growth of the language when stress was the predominant form of accentuation, when the rhythms were stress-rhythms as in the lyre (and piano), not length-rhythms as in tho fiuto (and organ). And the fact that there were two
quintuple or five-time feet called Paeon,-------------and
(or —	the first of which is conceivably that
of the earliest form of the refrain of the Paean, Ι-ηπαιάων, can better bo accounted for by supposing them twin descendants of a foot of five boats than of five lengths.2
1 compare Dion. Hal. Comp. 11 on a 1 chorus ’ of Euripides with the Delphian ‘Hymns’ to Apollo; this disregard of tho pitch-accent was clearly one of E.’s innovations (cf. Ar. Frogs 1313 ff.) which was not followed by the conservatives; it would tend to make it less easy for the audience to follow the words, and doubtless contributed to the resuscitation of tho monodic, and therefore more easily intelligible, Lyre-Sung Nome (see p. 673)	2 cf. Aristox. ap. Ox. Γαρ. 9 col. 4, where
the possibility of a Paeon of five shorts is suggested
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If this is right, the absence of resolved feet from Lesbian verse seems natural enough. The unit was traditionally the syllable, not the short syllable, anu consequently it would not occur to anyone to substitute two shorts for one long. That would come in later as the stress-tradition faded away and the increasing use of the flute, with its ‘ sustained 5 rather than ‘ percussive ’ sound, supported that growing reliance on variation of length rather than of loudness which was natural to the art-rhythms of a pitch-language.1 Last, but not least, Lesbian poetry speaks its own language. Tyrtaeus mixes, though indeed rarely, with the traditional Ionic of the Elegy the Doric of his audienco; Aleman allows the Aeolic which we may take it was traditional in the Sparto-Lesbian Succession to colour the Doric which he was praised for substituting for it; Sappho and Alcaeus throw off the foreign yoke and write as they spoke.2
Here then we have clear evidence of the incorporation into Greek poetry of a fresh tradition, which eventually combined with those of Thaletas and Polymnastus and produced the great lyrics of Pindar and Aeschylus. Some of its elements may well be due to Lyclian influence, old and new. Terpander introduced the pedis from Lydia; Sappho was the first to use the Mixolydian ‘ mode.’ Others were native, we may suppose, to Lesbos. The avoidance of three concurrent short syllables is, as we have seen, essentially Greek.3 In anjr case it was doubtless derived, most of it, from the ‘ folk,’ among whom, always open indeed to foreign influence, an influence which in the days of slavery was felt in every household but the very humblest,4 it had nevertheless
1 the flute and the tribrach were supposed to be Phrygian
2 this of course does not mean that they eschewed all poetic locutions; they -wrote in the spoken dialect, but what they wrote was poetry	3 or pre-Greek; Vedic ‘tendsto eliminate
even groups of two shorts ’ (Meillet, Orig. Indoeurop. dee Metres Grees, p. 45)	4 Plutarch’s story of the Helot prisoners of the
Thebans (see p. Gil), and the story of the ill-treatment of the free-born female captive from Olynthus in Demosthenes F.L. 402, imply that it was the custom to make your prisoners-of-war sing to you ; cf. the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse; slaves were often prisoners-of-war
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preserved features both of the songs the early Greek colonists had brought with them to Lesbos, and of those they had found there when they came.
The causes of this incorporation, whether it was made by Sappho and Alcaeus or, what is more likely, their immediate but unknown 1 predecessors, are to be looked for in changing circumstances and a changing outlook. For one thing, the introduction of coinage had but recently given its great stimulus to commerce, and the accumulation of wealth had begun to give men freer command of the labour of their fellows. This showed itself not only in the multiplication of * tyrannies ’ throughout Greece, but in the conflicts between nobles and commons, as for instance at Mytilene. Sappho, who was banished by the democratic dictator Pittacus, was of high birth, and her husband a very rich man who came from Andros : her brother accumulated enough wealth as a trader in wine to buy the notorious courtesan Doricha ; at a high price/ It is natural in such circumstances—-in Greece—that poets should get more to do. We may believe that ritual song-dance, particularly if, as it often was, it was competitive, gave opportunity for the display of wealth. Wealth made the individual, with his greater command of others’ hands, a greater person than Iiis neighbours, a more important wheel in the machine of state. This feeling of importance would seem to have expressed itself in art-patronage, and fostered a demand for poetic praise of men as well as of Gocls.
The first portrait statue—of a victorious Spartan athletp at Olympia—appears in G2S, the first Encomium among the fragments of Alcaeus. These Eulogies were doubtless a development of an old feasting-custom not unconnected with the Homeric ‘ renowns of men 5 on the one hand and the ritual Libation-Song on the other. The Love-Song, found, as we have seen, already in Aleman, was a specialised development, we may take it, of the same originals;
1 possibly Arion was one
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its sister the Epinicion or Song of Congratulation for victory in the Games is found—but as a 4 Hymn 4 to Heracles celebrating the poet’s own success—as early as Archilochus. To the same family doubtless belongs the Scolion or Drinking-Song, whose origin, as we have seen, was ascribed to Terpander.1 This too is found in Aleman as well as in Alcaeus. Alcaeus’ Stasiotica, Political Songs, were probably separated from his Drinking-Songs by the Alexandrian editors merely because of their subject. We have an iambic tetrameter in Alcaeus, and, as we saw just now, Sappho’s eighth Book was called The Iambics. Whether or not the traditional metre of invective was commonly used by both, the lampooning spirit is in some of the Stasiotica of Alcaeus and in Sappho’s lines To a Woman of No Education.
During the 7th Century the whole Greek view of life had become more individualistic, more self-conscious, more analytic.2 Poets now sang more about their own feelings, and addressed themselves to the emotions of individuals as well as to those of collective audiences. The sphere of art-activities was enlarged to include private life. The old customs of the feast became the proper subject of high art·, and high art took over with the customs the folk-metres which belonged to them. This is doubtless why these new metrical forms emerged in Lesbian poetry, and why too, though new to the world of art, they are so remarkably archaic in colouring. But this was not all. Archilochus is said to have invented the custom of ‘ reciting some of the Iambics to music and singing others.’ Thus begins the divorce of poetry from song. And when poetry has once become possible apart from music, it has taken the first step towards becoming a thing written rather than a thing spoken. The written epitaph is to the
1 these types are discussed pp. 653 S.	2 cf. the
development of the use of the Indicative Mood (that of the Objective realm) for unfulfilled wishes, between Homer and Tragedy; this shows a power of analysis to which the Latins did not attain
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lament, the written love-poem to the serenade, as the written message is to direct speech.
Even in. Archilochus thero are fragments which might come from letters; Alcaeus writes from exilo to his friend Melanippus; Sappho’s so-called Hymn to Aphrodite may be best interpreted as a love-letter; her scolding Ode to the Nereids could hardly have been sung to Charaxus with lyre-accompaniment; we may well believe that Horace, in imitating the style and matter of tho Lesbian poetry, imitated also its occasions, and some of his Odes are unmistakably letters, for instance I. 20, an answer to Maecenas’ request for an invitation to the Sabine farm. Moreover in a new fragment of Sappho there is some trace of the poem of reflexion, in which the audience, as it were, is the writer himself.
These uses of poetry indicate again an increase of individualism and self-consciousness.
Among the remains of Alcaeus, besides the songs mentioned above, we find Hymris and War-Songs. All his forms, except the Hymns, were probably developments of the songs sung either at feasts or after the company had broken up and lovers sought their mistresses. Many were doubtless sung at table, some outside the loved one’s door,—and some, as we have seen, were sent as letters. These occasions, we may take it, were not confined to men. Women were not kept in the background in Lesbos, or Sappho would not have had sufficient political influence to deserve banishment. Indeed the evidence goes to show that the seclusion of high-born women in Greece was Ionian rather than Dorian or Aeolian. Even at Athens, to judge by certain of Aristophanes’ comedies, it was probably not so complete as is generally believed.
This is not the place to attempt an estimate of the influence exercised by these two Lesbians, direct or through their imitators, on the culture of the western world. We know what Dionysius thought of Alcaeus, what Plato thought of Sappho. To many moderns, Sappho, like Plato himself, is one of those great of the earth to whom one returns again and again to
SACADAS
find them ever greater. For all the answers to the question, ‘‘Why are these two poets—and Sappho, of course, in particular—so attractive to us ? ” we may indeed go far, but some of them are near and plain. First, of these more than of any ancient singer it is true to say that we find ourselves dealing with poets rather than poems, with persons rather than books. The curve of individualism reaches its peak in the self-revelation of Sappho. Secondly, and here again Sappho outshines her contemporary, they are masters, even among the Greeks, of the art of putting a thing briefly without making it bald, gracefully Avithout making it untrue, simply without making it· undignified. Thirdly, theirs is almost entirely free of the mannerisms of phrase which cause most other early Greek poetry, beautiful as it often is, to smack of the sophistication that comes of a long tradition. Fourthly and lastly, great as Greek Choral poetry could be, it was in its essence tribal, and that means bound up with national customs and habits of thought which to us are mere matter of history; the Lesbian Monodies, on the other hand, are concerned with the unchanging elements of man’s individual life,—birth, feasting, friendship, love, war, ambition, exile, rest after strife, sleep, death. Good poems on such themes, in whatever language they may be written, to whatever time they may belong, ask of us no effort of the imagination; they go straight home.
In the first quarter of the 6th Century, when Alcaeus and Sappho were still singing in Lesbos, and Aleman still perhaps training girl-choruses at Sparta, there was a stir, as has been already said, among the fiuteplayers, which caused the inclusion in the Pythian contests of Flute-sung Elegy and Fluteplaying pure and simple. Of these two ‘ events ’ only the latter survived the first meeting, but elsewhere the flute continued to be the instrument proper to Elegy, and Sacadas of Argos was famous for both types of ISTome, the Flute-sung, αύλωδική, and the Flute-played, αύλητική, Of the former we
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have mention of a Taking of Troy, and of the latter we hear of the Pythian Nome, a musical representation, in five ‘ movements,’ of the fi^ht between Apollo and the Serpent. Sacadas is mentioned with Thaletas as an innovator in rhythm. Another recorded name of this period, Xantiius, is famous as that of the earliest known composer of an Orcsh ia, probably a Lyre-Sung Xome.
The life of Stesichorus of Locri, called of Himera (if that be the solution of the puzzle of his identity), who was reckoned of the Xiue Great Lyric Poets, would seem to lie between 030 and 550. He drew for themes upon his predecessor Xanthus, and his Lyre-Sung Xomes, if these they were, owed something to (the younger ?) Olympus.
He is connected in various passages of ancient authors not only with Himcra and Locri (or Mataurus) but with Acragas and with the Arcadian town of Pallantium, whence he is said to have been banished to Catana in Sicily, the place of his burial. He seemingly did not belong to the half-Lesbian school of Sparta, and though lie was contemporary with Sappho and Alcaeus, shows no trace of what we may call the new-Lesbian tradition. His poems, arranged at Alexandria in twenty-six Books, rail some of them to more than one, though we hear of no generic titles but Hymns, Paeans and Love-Songs. He calls his Helen a Proem or Prelude, and his Calyce, which became a folk-song among the women of Greece, can hardly perhaps have been choral. The longer poems, as we shall see, were probably Lyre-Sung Xomes, divided perhaps into long episodes.1 Such Monodies, as they seem to have been, would have the advantage over Choral poetry, as Timotheus saw many years after, in being more easily heard as words, and therefore more suitable
1 the omission of his name by Froclu3 on the Xome is not conclusive against this view; he also omits Comma; moreover the Xome and the Prelude were often confused (see below, p. 674); that they were Dithyrambs is hardly possible at this early stage of the Dithyramb’s development; bul some of them may have been Hymns, since Clement calls Stesichcrus the inventor of the Hymn
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as mere entertainment. The nature of the Nome will be discussed later. Meanwhile it should be noted that, apart from his 4 invention 5 of the Triad, Stesi-chorus’ fame seems to have rested on his power as a narrator. ‘ Longinus,’ Quintilian, Antipater of Siclon, all compare him to Homer. Simonides speaks of the two in the same breath. The age of the tyrants was soon to see a repetition of that characteristic of the age of the kings, the court-poet. The mantle of the singer of the old Epic Lay had already fallen on the singer of the new Lyric Tale. But as yet, like the Lesbian Succession at Sparta, the poet was patronised by the state. We may compare Stesichoms’ advice to the Agrigentines to beware of Phalaris, and his remark to the Locrians that they must not prove wanton, or the crickets would chirp from the ground.1 The style here is reminiscent of the Delphic oracle. Stesichoms is still the medicine-man, the Hebrew prophet, the spiritual power rather in the state than of it.
The subjects of his poetry include, besides the myths of the Epos, certain love-tales—gathered presumably from the lips of the people—which are of great interest because they furnished models to the Alexandrian poets. Stesichoms’ Daphnis was the forerunner of Theocritus’ Song of Thyrsis, and may well be an ancestor, through the Greek Novel, of modem Romance.
The metres of his few extant fragments show some combination of Dactylic with Trochaic, especially in the
‘ epitritic! close (--), but the two-time Dactylic greatly
predominates. Only in the Bliadina, which Strabo thought to be wrongly ascribed to him, do we find any possible trace of new-Lesbian influence.
To Stesichoms is perhaps due the beginning of the structural expansion, both metrical and syntactical, which we see on comparing an ode of Pindar with an ode of Alcaeus. Whether we should accept the ancient belief that he invented the Triad, is doubtful. His name,
1 instead of from the trees, which would be destroyed by an external foe
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which is a nickname, indeed proves that he made some great advance in Choral Melic, and Suidas’ authority declares that all his poetry was ‘ cpodic.’ Yet tho very length of some of liis poems points to Monody, and it seems well-nigh impossible, particularly in view of the new fragments of Ibvcus, to regard the arrangement of Aleman’s Partheneion as anything but triadic. The problem of priority of invention often remains unsolved to-day, with all the relevant documents available. In this case the internal evidence is almost none, and the external slight and indirect or else of questionable authority.
But there is no doubt that this Dorian who inspired Euripides the tragic poet and Polygnotus the painter, who was parodied by Aristophanes and sung at Athenian banquets, and whose choral achievements became the proverbial test of a Greek’s claim to have been educated, \vas a very great man.
The next great name comes a generation later. Ibycus is for many reasons an interesting figure. This Dorian poet, who in so many ways resembles Stesichoms, and whose works were sometimes confused with his, refused to become tyrant of his native city, the half-Doric, half-ionic Khegium, and not only withdrew to the Ionian court of Aiaces at Samos but, as we now know, dedicated his poems (or a Book of his poems) to his son and successor Polycrates. This shows very clearly the power to which a poet could still attain by virtue of what we may call the medicine-man tradition. It was used either to thwart the power of the commercial tyrant, or, as Alcaeus used it, to rally the aristocrats against the rising middle-class. And it is characteristic of the age that the same man who was offered the supreme power in his birthplace, is the first recorded instance, after the Heroic Age, of a court-poet.
Ibycus’ metres bear a close resemblance to those of Stesichorus. They are mainly combinations of Dactyl and Trochee with the Dactyl predominating. Tho structure of his poems, some of which we now know to have been triadic, shows no advance on Aleman. But we see
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for the first time a certain sign of the spread of the new-Lesbian influence, the Choriamb. The same influence is probably to be traced in the personal note that sounds in the beautiful fragments of the Love-Poems which made his chief claim to immortality. It is clear that in losing Ibycus we have lost much, perhaps even a ‘ male Sappho.’ Whether these Love-Poems were Monodies we do not know. Some of them certainly contained myths. But human nature as well as the Aeolian connexion makes it unlikely that they were all Choral. If the authorship of Stesichorus’ Funeral Games of Pelias was sometimes attributed to him, it would seem probable that Ibycus wrote similar narrative poems, some of which may have been Monodic. The triadic arrangement of the poem dedicated (or dedicatory) to Polycrates would seem to imply that it was performed by a chorus as an Encomium or Eulogy, a development of the κώμοε of which we have already had examples—but Monodic examples—in Alcaeus. Some of the Love-Songs were probably of the same type. We hear of no Hymns or Paeans, though we have one mention of a Dithyramb. Of this we shall speak later. The dedication to Polycrates is to be noted as a personal ending to a Choral and impersonal song. It marks the growing tendency to employ art-choral to honour an individual, a tendency which appears later in the Eulogies and Epinicia of Simonides and Pindar.
The new-Lesbian influence is very clearly marked in the fragments of a poet who sang at the same court. The long life of the Ionian Axacreon, beginning before the middle of the 6th Century, continued well into the 5th.
He probably died at Athens about 488. Aeschylus’ first tragedy was staged in 499. Anacreon’s life seems to have been spent at his birthplace Teos, at Abdera whither lie went with his countrymen when they emigrated to Thrace rather than submit to the Persians, at the court of Polycrates at Samos, at Athens at the court of the Peisistratfds, at the house of the Thessalian noble Eeheeratidas, and again at Athens under the democracy. Antiquity seems to have possessed his works in five Books, the first three probably comprising his 636
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Lyric poetry, the fourth hits Iambic, and the fifth his Elegiac. Among his Elegies were Drinking-Songs, Epitaphs and other Inscriptions, and perhaps invective.
The use of metre for inscriptions v,ras a survival of tlio very early days when all ‘ literature,’ all that is that was composed for record or repetition, tended to bo metrical, partly through long association with the dance, and partly because verse—-which is not at that stage distinguishable from song—aids the memory. That tho early Greek inscriptions were first in Hexameters 1 and then in the Elegiac metre,2 points to the early separation—-in this order—of Epos and Elegy from music. These were now the natural speech-metres.
One of Anacreon’s Inscriptions appears to have been written for the grave of a fellow-countryman who fell in the battle which broke the resistance of the natives of Abclera; another is the dedication of a votive effigy for the victory of the horse of Pliei-dolas of Corinth at Olympia. The subjects of the Iambics seem to have been various, but all personal, and many of them, as would be expected, satirical. The most famous of these is the charming little piece, composed perhaps at Abclera, to the Thracian coquette. This must have been either Sent as a letter, or sung—or recited—at a drinking-bout, perhaps both.
The metres of this Book owe much to the tradition of Archilochus, but also, like those of Ibycus, betray the new-Lesbian strain by tho use of Choriambs. It is to be noted that the only two extant poems of any length aro divisible into strophes of two and three lines respectively. Tho Melio poetry included Hymns, Love-Songs—one at least in the form of a Hymn—, Partheneia, and (what adds the last and most lasting touch to the traditional picture of this lover of lads, lasses, wine, and music) songs of regret for past youth. The Choral poems, of which wo have the little Hymn dedicating a temple or statue of Artemis at tho Ionian Magnesia, and a new and doubtfully restored fragment from tho Maiden-Songs, show no ud-
1 e.g. those on tho Chest of Cypselus, Pans. 5. 18	2 vro
have three ascribed to Archilochus, and three to Sappho
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vance in elaboration on those of Ibvcus. The metre, however, instead of being; mainly Dactylic, is Glyconic, Chori-ambic, and Ionic, all nev,'-Lesbian characteristics; and the poems appear to be arranged sometimes in homorrhythmic strophes of uneven length. The entire absence of the Triad may be an accident.
The fragments of the Melic songs of love and wine, in which Anacreon's self-revelation comes second only to Sappho’s, but which, to judge by Horace’s words in the Ode Yelox amoenum, included narrative poems, have less fire and more sweetness than those of Ibvcus. Though the serious note is not always absent from them, they seem to betoken a man who often played with love rather than loved, and, as we should expect in such a man, invective has here spread beyond its traditional spheres both of metre and occasion. Among them, for the first time, we find the Anacreontic or Half-Iambic metre, really a type of Ionic, which enjoyed so great a vogue with the late imitators on whom rests Anacreon’s modern reputation. Of his fame in oth-Century Athens there can be no question :
‘ On the Athenian Acropolis’ says Pausanias (i. 25) ‘are statues of Pericles son of Xanthippus and of his father also λνΐιο fought the Persians at Mycale. Near Xanthippus stands Anacreon of Teos, the first poet excepting Sappho of Lesbos to make his chief theme love. The statue represents him as one singing in his cups.’
The latter half of the Gth Century brought the beginnings of a change which proved of capital importance in the history of the world, the rise of Athens as the intellectual centre of Greece. Peisis-tratus or his sons collected the first recorded library, saw to the editing of Homer and Hesiod, and regulated the performance of the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic Festival; Hipparchus brought Anacreon to Athens and made Simonides, as we shall see, a court-poet; the young Pindar was sent to Athens to learn his art; within a generation of the death of Anacreon Athens had become the home of the philosopher Anaxagoras. Among the foreigners befriended by 638
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Hipparchus was Lasus of Hermiono in Argolis, Melic poet, teacher of the lyre, and musical theorist.1 He seems indeed to have been tho first writer on the theory of music, to have improved the lyre bv giving it a more extensive and more finely divided scale, and to have given new life to the Dithyramb—-whose history is reserved for a lator page—both by enlarging its metrical and tonal scope, and by making its performance competitive.
He clearly had much to do, after the fall of the Peisistratids, with the extension or institution of the intertribal contests in music and poetry by which Cleisthenes sought to establish his constitution in the affections of the people.
Though his Choral poetry seems to have survived into the Alexandrian age, wo have only the first- three lines of his Hymn to the Hermionian Demeter, and references, both of which throw doubt on their genuineness, to an asi<z-• matic ode entitled The Centaurs and a Book of Dithyrambs.
His later reputation may be measured by his hating been accorded a place among the Seven Wise Men, and his contemporary fame by Pindar’s flute-master’s choice of him to instruct his pupil in the lyre.
A then somewhat similar but now far more famous figure in the Athenian life of that clay is the first Pan-Hellenic poet, Simonides.
Bom about 555, he seems to have spent his youth and early manhood in his birthplace, tho Ionian island of Ceos; then to have lived under the patronage of Hipparchus at Athens; and after the fall of the Peisistratids to have migrated to Thessalj^, where he lived with one or other of the great nobles. In tho year 506 or soon after, ho wrote an Epitaph for the Athenians who died in the operations against Chalcis, and early in the new century accepted the new order and returned to Athens to live under the democratic regime.
1 it is significant that the first annient system of musical notation was founded on an old Argive alphabet, and that Lasus’ theoretical studios were shared by tho Pythagorean Hippasus of Metapontum
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Like Lasus, he seems to have thrown himself into the musico-poetical side of the popular movement, and is recorded as having won a victory as poet and chorus-trainer in the year after the battle of Marathon. At the age of eighty ho won his fifty-sixth prize for the Dithyramb. He wrote the inscription for the new statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton set up in 477. Friend of the foremost Athenian Themistocles anc! of the foremost Spartan Pausanias, he now wrote Epitaphs, Dirges, and other poems of the war, some of them in competition with other poets such as Aeschylus, some, we may believe, by direct commission. The last few years of his long life were spent at the court of Hiero of Syracuse, the resort at that time of his nephew Bacchylicles, of Pindar, and of Aeschylus. In the year 475 his influence with Hiero, his fame in Sicily, and the traditional respect paid to poets as healers of discord, were such that lie made peace in the field between the armies of Hiero and Theron of Acragas before a blow had been struck.
Besides his fame as a poet, Simonides enjoyed in antiquity the reputation of having invented the art of mnemonics, some system, presumably, of memory-training; and also of having added certain letters to the alphabet, a tradition founded perhaps on his having set the fashion at Athens, as a popular Ionian poet well might do, of employing the Ionic alphabet, which seems to have come into vogue in Attic literature in the middle of the 5th Century, though it did not supersede the old alphabet officially till the first year after the Peloponnesian War. For us Simonides lives in his noble Epitaphs of the Persian War, in his great little Dirge for the heroes of Thermopylae, and in his incomparable Danae. These rank with the fragments of Sappho, the Parthenon, and the Dialogues of Plato as the finest living flowers of the Greek genius.
Hymns, Paeans, Prayers, Dithyrambs—these to the Gods; Dirges, Epinicia, Eulogies, Inscriptions—these to men; such was the ancient classification of his works. Suidas’ notice mentions as his most famous Elegiac poems
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The Kingdom oj Cambyscs and Darius, The Sea-fight with Xerxes, The Sea-fight off Artemisium; as his most famous lyric poem The Sea-fight at Salamis; anil includes among his works a Book of Tragedies. His ‘'Ατακτοι Λόγοι were perhaps a sort of Mime. Among the Eulogies, besides that on Salamis, were Elegiac poems oil the battles of Marathon and Plataea. Among the Inscriptions, besides War-Epitaphs, are lines for the tomb of tlio daughter of Hippias, for one of the Alcmaeonids, for tho runner Dandes of Argos, for Lycas a Thessalian hound. The same Book contained dedications for votive-offerings for victories over Clialcis, over the Persians off Artemisium, over the Carthaginians at Himera and the Etruscans off Cumae; for the altar of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea; for the statues of wiuning athletes; for a painting by Polygnotus at Delphi.1
None of Simonides’ Melic poetry seems to have been Monodic. In the fragments of his Choral works we find for the first time the common Lyric dialect) of speech—and one may almost add, of metre— which seems, like the common Epic dialect which generations before had been the first literary expression of the unity of the Greek race, to have arisen as part of the new emphasis in that unity brought about by the Persian Wars.
Neither in speech, metre, nor structure is there any notable distinction to be made between these fragments and the ‘ choruses 5 of Attic drama. Some of tho Epitaphs show Doric forms rather than' tho traditional Ionic when they are written for Dorians; the Melic dialect does not vary. Here too for the first time we find the Triad in its full development with strophes eight or nine lines long. Side by side with it we find, as in Pindar, tho strophic arrangement; hero also the strophes are longer than hitherto. These changes in the direction of greater elaboration should be considered in connexion with tho musical reforms of Lasus, and the statement of tho Scholiast on Pindar that tho ‘ originator ’ of the dancing-chorus was Anon of Methymna (at Corinth), wlio was followed (seventy years later) by Lasus.
1 some at least, probably all tho best, of the Simonidean Inscriptions printed in vol. ii are to be ascribed to Simonides; the fashionable doubt of their genuineness is cliiefly due to misunderstanding of Herodotus (seo vol. ii, p. 353 n.)
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In default of the self-revelation of monodic poetry, the basis of our estimate of Simonides naturally includes the stories that gathered round his name. Many of these record wise sayings, some of which are proverbs still :	‘ Fortune favours the brave,’ ‘ Painting
is silent Poetry,’ ‘ Play all your life and never be entirely in earnest.’ On the other hand, there are references even as early as Aristophanes to his penuriousness; and Pindar was supposed to hint at him where he says ‘ The Muse was no seeker of gain then, nor worked for hire,’ and the ancient comment is ‘ He means that nowadays they compose victory-songs for pay, a custom begun by Simonides.’ Pindar was probably referring to all contemporary poets including himself. It may be that the Eulogy, being complimentary of an individual, was the last form of poetry to be bought and sold, or that till the end of the 6tli Century poets had lived by teaching the young, and regarded the composition of lyric poetry and the training of choruses as acts of grace.
In any case a dispassionate survey of all the external evidence suggests, not a niggard, but a man of independent disposition who was not content to live as a mere hanger-on of rich men, but believed the labourer to be worthy of his hire; and this is not inconsistent with the great kindly humorous soul that beams from the Danae and the Epitaphs. Sappho was supreme in the solo-song, the personal lyric; Simonides was great because he took the choral lyric, the collective epitaph—the impersonal song, the song of the tribe—and made it, humanly speaking, personal.
Among the fragments of Simonides are certain after-dinner impromptus, which, like some of the dedicatory Inscriptions, show the marvellous technical ingenuity that comes of a life spent in handling words. The dinner-table was clearly the venue of his passage-at-arms with a man who, significantly of the period, combined the Lyric and Iambic poet with the Comedy-writer, and strangely enough was a five-event champion as well, Timocreon of Rhodes. By the irony of fate Timocreon owes the preservation of his most considerable extant fragment to his having 642
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attacked in it Simonides’ friend Themistocles. It is a triadic poem, and therefore probably Choral, written in a much more pronounced Doric* than that of the Attic ' choruses,' and was probably sung and danced, like Simonides’ Victory-Song for Scopas, at a drinking-party. The Eulogy hero masquerades as a lampoon.
Tirnoc-reon’s poem in Ionic dimeters beginning ‘ Quotli a pretty man of Sicily to his mother,’ and his monodic Drinking-song in Trochaic dimeters to the God of Riches, suggest that he is indebted, if not for form, at least for matter, to Alcaeus. He seems to have quoted an Iambic line of Anacreon's. Like Simonides, he also wrote Inscriptions. Of his Comedies, like Simonides’ Tragedies, nothing is known except the statement of Suitlas that lie wrote them.
Another poet of this age who seems to have combined ‘ pure ’ lyric and the drama was Phrynichus, whose first tragic victory was in 511, and who is recorded by Timaeus as a writer of Paeans.1 Thus in the first quarter of the 5th Century signs are already visible of a change in the history of Greek Melic. The lyric genius of Athens is soon to run in but two channels, the Dithyramb and the Drama.
Before we continue the account of Lyric at the new literary metropolis we have to speak uf four poets, two Pan-Hellenic and two provincial, the latter, whom we shall take first, both wholly or in part Dorian, and both—a thing hardly to be expected in Ionian Athens—women. The noble figure of Tele-SLLLA of Argos shines for us in the pages of Pausanias and Plutarch, but as a poet, or rather a prophet, turned warrior. Of her poetry we know hardly more than that, like another Dorian, Timocreon, she used the Doric dialect and sometimes the Ionic measure, and that she wrote what was perhaps a Partheneion to Artemis and probably a Hymn to Apollo.
Of the great Boeotian poetess who was by some
1 unless indeed we read, with T. Reinach, Tynnichus for Phrynichus
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accorded tenth place in the ‘ canon ’ of Greek Lyric Poets, there is fortunately more to say. Apart from her famous reproof of the young Pindar (above, p. C), and his as famous but less courteous reference to her rusticity (above, p. 8), little is known of Corixxa beyond what may be gathered from the few extant fragments of her work. She was born at Tanagra; she perhaps lived part of her life at Thebes ; she was five times victorious over Pindar; she took Pindar to task in a poem for using an Attic word; she wrote ‘ five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric Xomes.’ She was moreover a pupil of an otherwise almost unknown lyric poetess Myrtis of Anthedon, who wrote at least one poem, known to Plutarch, on a local Tanagraean myth, resembling in subject the love-tales of Stesichorus and in general type the stories sung by Corinna herself.
To judge by her editor’s orthography, which cannot be earlier than the 4th Century, the edition in which the Alexandrians apparently found Corinna’s works was made long after her day. It throws light on the provincial, or should we say national, character of her work compared with Pindar’s, that it was not ‘ metagrammatised ’ like his into the new Attic alphabet, but into its offshoot the new Boeotian. The edition was probably made by a Theban schoolmaster soon after the battle of Leuctra, when the national pride of the Boeotians ran high.
In the extant part of what appears to be the introductory poem to her Old-Wives' Tales, of which there were perhaps two or more Books, she sings ‘ for, or to, the white-robed daughters of Tanagra ’; but whether this means that they were the performers as choruses of maidens or merely the audience which she chiefly had in view, is not clear. Her subjects seem to be mainly the local myths of Boeotia, often taken, as her title plainly tells, from the lips of the people, and told not without charm in a singularly plain and simple way nearer kin to the Fable than to the Epos. There is some small trace of personal poetry, but this may belong to the personal part of Choral works.
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The dialect is tho half-Aoolian Doric of Boeotia, the metro mainly perhaps Tonic Dimeters or Glyeonics arranged in equal strophes of five or six lines, tho latter admitting of resolution at tho beginning. She wrote, wo know, Lyric Xomes, the introductory parts of which wero probably in Hexameters; but whether her other narrative poems also were Monodie is not certain. The separation, of the Xomes perhaps suggests that they were not. Her Book of Inscriptions speaks for the wide voap.io of tho fashion which among the great poets seems to have begun with Sappho, if not with Archilochus.
Of the local Boeotian tradition, to which Myrtis and Corinna seem to have belonged we have no other trace. Anthes, who hailed, from Myrtis’ birthplace, belongs to the Dark Age; the poetess Boeo is of unknown date.
Corirma’s greater pupil, Pindar, whose poems lie beyond the scope of this book, must nevertheless find brief mention here. We are told that his flute-teacher, perhaps seeing dimly that the new Pan-Hellenism was centred, for poesy, in Athens, thither—it would be about the year 505—sent the young Theban to learn the lyre. Among his teachers was the great poet-musician Lasus. The lad returned to Thebes to be rebuked by Corinna for the neglect of ‘ myth ’ in his poems, and to lose to her five lyric contests; after which he lost patienco with tho provincial-minded judges and called his old instructress ‘ a Boeotian sow.’
His first datable Ode, Pythian x, was written in 498 Λνΐΐθη he was twenty years of ago, his latest, Pythian viii, in 446 when he was seventy-two. He seems to have lived most of his life at Thebes, with occasional visits to tho various places in Greek lands to which he was called to exercise liis art of poet-musician, and chorus-trainer. In the ‘ life ’ prefixed to his works by the Alexandrians who edited them we read : ‘ Ho wrote seventeen Books, I Hymns, II Paeans, III and IV Dithyrambs, V and VI Processionals, VII to IX Maiden-Songs, X and XI Hyporchemes or Dance-Songs, XII Eulogies, XIII Dirges, XIV to XVII Victory-Songs.’ By this list wo may measure our losses in Greek Choral Lyric; for, but for a
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few fragments, these last four Books are all of Pindar that we have.
With no complete Epinicion of Simonides to which we may compare Pindar’s, we cannot tell how far the structure of his odes or his treatment of the myth 1 were new. But the outward and visible informality which embodies an inward and spiritual symmetry; the seemingly casual, yet never, we may believe, really abrupt, transitions which give to these works of consummate art the easy flow of an evening’s intimate conversation; the light and landscape that is born of a single epithet; the vivid portrayal of action as by a painter whose strokes are firm and few; the dark metaphor doubtless made plain by the gestures of the dancers; the effect of playing with a story rather than telling it; the combining of a sublime detachment of outlook with the sympathy of one acquainted with grief—it is part of the Greece of that day that such things should be in a song of congratulation to an athlete, but some at least of them we may believe are Pindar’s own.
Till a generation ago Pindar’s Epinician Odes were the only complete examples we possessed of Greek Choral Melic outside the Drama. In 1896 the sands of Egypt gave us part of a papyrus-roll containing a number of Epinicia and Dithyrambs of his younger contemporary, the last of the Great Xine. Bacchy-lides, like his mother’s brother Simonides, was a native of Iulis in Ceos, where he was born about 510. Like Pindar he seems to have visited the houses of his patrons in various cities of Greece; he was apparently with his uncle at the court of Hiero at Syracuse; he spent part of his life in exile—probably for anti-democratic tendencies—in the Pcloponnese; his first datable ode was written about 485, his latest in 452. A comparison of his ‘ output ’ with that of Simonides and Pindar indicates a similaritj" throughout; but we find no Dirges, and we do find Love-Songs. If the two elder poets wrote Erotica, they were included in their Eulogies. To Bacchylides, like
1 for these details the reader may be referred to the textbooks, e.g. Gildersleeve’s Pindar 646
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rindar but unlike Simonides, were ascribed Processional a and Partheneia. But we must remember that those classifications owe much to Alexandria; and in any case it is clear that the themes of these three pods and tho treatment of their themes %vero closely akin. Heneo partly no doubt the rivalry between the two Ioniaiis and tho Aeolo-Dorian; lienee also perhaps in some degree their excellence.
Yet we may believe they were far from equal. Before we had Bacchylid.es wo knew ‘ Longinus’ ’ dictum :
‘ Bacchylides and Ion may be faultless, may have attained to complete mastery of the smooth or polished style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry all before them like a conflagration, though they often flicker down quite unaccountably ancl come to an unhappy fall; yet surely no man in his senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as tho Oedipus.’’
And now for Bacchylides we can agree. Bacchylides’ eagle, his ghosts beside Cocytus, his flowers of Victory around the altar of Zeus, are fine delicately conceived pieces of imaginative writing; but they do not bring water to the eyelid like Simonides’ Thermopylae nor, like Pindar’s three-word apocalypses, stir thoughts too deep for tears. Our mind’s eye may delight in Bacchylides, our heart goes out to Simonides. Bacchylides’ material was the same as Pindar’s, but his treatment of it, as far as we can judge, much less original. His myths, both in style and structure, bear a closer kinship to tho Epos, or rather perhaps to tho Lyre-Sung Nome that had long taken its place in narrative song. His tale has more of the novel than Pindar’s and less of the short story. He is more concerned with the facts of a victory than with its meaning. With him gnomic commonplace is not transmuted into prophetic utterance. He is more of tho professional song-writer who entertains, less of the inspired prophet who needs must teach. He might (almost) have written some of the 4th Pythian ; lie could never
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have written the 5th. The reader feels somehow that Bacchylides’ charms are embroidered on his theme, while Pindar’s are inwoven in it. His beauty is of the earth, Pindar’s of the waters under the earth. ‘ Man is the dream of a shadow 5; for all his power as a narrator, Bacchylides could not have written that.
Before we continue onr story it will be convenient to give some account of the various kinds of Melic poetry. Of the history of the Hymn down to the days of Terpander we have spoken already.
In Roman times Hymns were classified as ενκτικοί £ of prayer,’ άπευκτικοί ‘of deprecation,’ κλητικοί ‘of invocation,’ αποπεμπτικοί ‘ of valediction.’ The first would correspond with Simonides' Book of κατευχαί or Prayers. Tho last, of which the ancients had examples in Bacchylides, would be used for instance at Delphi when Apollo withdrew for his winter sojourn in the land of the Hyperboreans. The Cletic Hymn is exemplified by opening lines addressed to Aphrodite by Aleman and Sappho, and one or other of tho types in the fragments of tho Hymns to Hermes and Athena bv Alcaeus; in a perhaps complete Hymn to Artemis by Anacreon; in the beginning of Lasus’ Hymn to Demeter ; in a paraphrase of what were probably the first six stanzas of Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo ; andsome fragmentsof the Hymns of Bacchylides and Pindar. Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, like Anacreon's to Dionysus, is apparently an adaptation of the Hymn to the purposes of a Love-Song or Love-Message. These few instances, none of which, except the two Love-Songs, is necessarily to be considered monodic, are sufficient to give some idea of the Hymn of the early classical period. Catullus’ Hymn to Diana ; Horace’s Carmen Saeculare and some of the Odes, for instance those to Mercury (i. 10), to Venus (i. 30), to Diana (iii. 22); and the Hymns of Tragedy and Comedy, for instance the beautiful invocation to the Clouds in the play of Aristophanes; will help to fill out tho picture. The earliest extant non-hexameter fragment of a Hymn is a line from one to Demeter included in the Ίόβακχοι of Archilochus. The connexion of these Hymns with the Homeric Hymns is marked by the use of the word Proem for the Homeric Hymn to Apollo by Thucydides, 648
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and for Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo by Pausanias. To judge by tho fragments which socm to come from Simonides’ Hymn to Poseidon, tho Hymn was later elaborated to include myths of some length, in this case that of the Argonauts. Towards tho end of tho classical period we hear of Hymns by Timotheus, ono of which, at any rate, -was monodic. Long before this the Hymn, almost alono of classical Choral Melic, had thrown off the dance. Tho Hymns of classical times were generally sung at a sacrifice, by a chorus standing round the altar of the God. There is, naturally, no trace of the Triad, and, again perhaps naturally, there seems to have been no characteristic rhythm. In post-classical times tho Hymns were frequently performed by children of both sexes. The early-parallel of Olen’s Hymn to Eileithyia suggests that this may have been common in the classical period. Bacchy-lides calls Hymns παιδικοί, though the actual form of tho word is Guspect.1
The Processional or Prosodion, of which wo have two lines of an early example composed by Eumelus for a chorus of Messenians to sing at Delos, seems to have been a sort of Hymn-in-motion sung as the dancing chorus approached the temple of the God.
The author of the passage in the Theogony (GS) describing the progress of the Muses to Olympus, was doubtless, as we have seen, familiar with the Prosodion (see p. 622). Like the standing Hymn, it included a petition. Eumelus speaks of himself as an innovator. The ascription of the invention of this form to Clonas probably marks a later resuscitation involving the supersession of the lyre-accompaniment by that of the flute. The metre was at first, as it seems, the Hexameter; later the characteristic
rhythm was the Prosodiac--------— —	probably
a folk-rhythm forerunner of the Anapaestic, as tho ‘ Halfhexameter ’ found in ono of Sappho’s Wedding-Songs and in proverbs may have been one of the ancestors of tho Hexameter. It is found in the Embaterion or Song of the Battle-Charge of the Spartans sometimes ascribed to Tyrtaeus. The revival of this rhythm for xiso in tho Prosodion was perhaps due to Clonas. Processionals
1 cf. ττα<δὲιοι ύμνοι in Find. Is. 2. 5, but there the meaning is perhaps different, if indeed it is not a play on the two meanings
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formed two Books of Pindar’s works and at least one of Bacchylides’. Pindar's longest extant fragment opens with an address to Delos. A song sung in the Prosodiac metre in honour of the Spartan general Lysander has the Paeanic refrain and is called a paean by Duns (p. 470).
The Paean was apparently a development of a probably non-Hellenic cry, Ιηπαιάων, used to invoke a healing and averting deity who came, after Homer’s day, to be identified in various parts of Greece with various Gods and Heroes; chiefly with Apollo, though even Pindar’s Book of Paeans contained, we are told, songs addressed to all the Gods.
The Paean was sang at the beginning of any important undertaking, such as a voyage, for instance the Athenian Expedition to Sicily, or a battle—this vras post-Homeric— for instance that of Salamis;1 in the worship of Apollo as a special type of song or song-dance of prayer or thanksgiving, sometimes processional or performed, at various points where a procession temporarily stopped, always after the libations which followed a sacrifice, taking in some cases the place of the Hymn; among the customs of the feast—originally identical with the sacrifice—as a particular sort of hymn or prayer after the threefold libation which bore the same relation to the ensuing drinking-bout as the sacrifice to the just-completed feast; after victory, for instance that of Salamis, when Sophocles played the lyre and led the dance of naked youths, as a song of thanksgiving and triumph at the setting up of the trophy or as the returning troops marched in. With the last use went, naturally enough as time went on, the notion of praise of the victorious general, for instance the Anapaestic, or Prosodiac, and therefore probably Processional, Paean sung to Lysander at Samos, and the competitive Paean performed to Antigonus and Demetrius at Athens. Side by side ’«’ith these more formal uses was the use of the refrain as a mere shout of joy, as it were Hurrah, especially for victory in battle. Eventually there seems to have arisen some confusion between the Paean and the Prosodion, and even the Hymn. In Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae (311) the refrain of the Paean is used as a sort of Amen to the Hymn-prayer. The
1 see Time. 6. 32 and Aesch. Pers. 393; cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 17 where the general ίξάρχα. τον παιάνα
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introduction of the Paean at Sparta was ascribed to Thaletas, who was said to have brought it from Crete, when summoned to stay the j)lague. The Cretan connexion is also marked by the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian A polio (c. 600 b.c.). Tho rhythm of the oldest form of the refrain, coupled with the name of the foot known as tho Great Paeon, points to the original metro having been composed of groups of fivo long syllables. This is perhaps tho best way of scanning the ‘ Hymn ’ ZeG πάντων άρχά ascribed to Torpander. But the extant Paeans show no surviving trace of this rhythm and but few traces of its sister the ordinary Paean — ~~~ (or	), both possible descendants
of an old stress-foot of five beats (see p. 6:27 above). It is possibly not without significance that the ‘ new-Lesbian ’ Melic shows tho clearest traces of old stress-conditions, that Archilochus calls the Paean ‘ Lesbian,’ that the refrain bears a resemblance to the name of tho Paeonians, and that Orpheus’ head was carried, in the talc, by the Hebrus to the shores of Lesbos. The Paean of public ritual accompanied all the sacrifices at Delphi except thoseoffered during the three months’ winter-absence of Apollo, when its place was taken by the Dithyramb. It was sung by women at Delos, by youths at Thebes; at the Spartan Gymnopaediao it was performed by naked youths in honour of those who fell at Thyrea in 5·46. From about the year 460, when the cult of Asclepius was introduced at Athens, it became the custom to sing Paeans there, in which Asclepius was probably associated with Apollo, on the eve of the Greater Dionysia. We have fragments or mentions of Paeans by Stesichorus, Tynnichus, Simonides, Pindar, Diagoras, Bacehylides, Sophocles, Socrates, Ariphron, Timotheus; and a considerable number belonging to the late 4th Century and after, some of them complete, are preserved in inscriptions. The two ‘ hymns 1 with musical notation found at Delphi, which are composed in Paeons and Cretics, may possibly be Paeans. That tho later Paean did not always contain tho refrain is clear from the ancient controversy over Aristotle’s Ode to Virtue (p. 410).
The Syinposiac or Dinner-table Paean was the everyday counterpart of the festal Paean at private dinner-parties, at club-feasts, at tho common table of certain Dorian communities, and the like. References to it arc found as early as Aleman. Among the Athenians—and the customs
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of other peoples were probably very similar—the wine was mixed in three bowls, from each of which the first ladleful was poured on the ground to Olympian Zeus, the Heroes, and Zeus the Saviour; and then the whole company, every man holding a laurel twig, sang the Paean. If a fresh bowl was required, it was sung again. And sometimes there was yet another singing of it, to end the evening’s festivity; this last Paean was sung by the host alone. The flute, the instrument proper to a sacrifice, was the usual accompaniment, played by a hired flute-girl. These dining-paeans were addressed primarily to Apollo, but like their greater counterparts they came to associate with him other deities such as Poseidon, or quasi-deities such as Health or Virtue. The Paeans chosen were mostly perhaps ‘ classics ’; we hear of those of Stesichorus, of Tynnichus,1 of Pindar. The other songs of the feast, Drinking-songs, Eulogies, were secular; the Paean, like the English ‘ grace,’ was sacred. The Paean was generally Choral, the secular songs generally Monodic.2
The traditional contents of a Paean seem to have been first an invocation, then something of the nature of a ' myth ’ with occasional reference to present-day topics, and finally a prayer. During the reign of the Hexameter, that metre seems to have been employed. A survival of this use is perhaps to be seen in the Hexameters that appear in the Paean-like odo in the Oedipus Tyrannus (151 ff.). Later, as in the other kinds of Melic, the older rhythms resumed their sway. The refrain either divided the couplets or strophes, which, to judge by Aristophanes’ song in the Wasp3 (863 ff.), sometimes extended to half the whole poem, or made part of their last line or lines. In the latter case we find it in certain of Pindar’s Paeans elaborated into a short sentence, sometimes recurrent as in ii, sometimes not, as in vi. In three of the four extant triadic Paeans of Pindar, the refrain or refrain-sentence ends the Triad, and it may have done so in the fourth (Ox. Pap. 1791). Bettor evidence for the structural evolution of Choral Melic could hardly be wished for (see p. 621). In the Alexandrian period, like other forms of Melic poetry, the Paean tended
1 so T. Reinach for ‘ Phrynichus ’ Ath. 250 b 2 or songs originally choral sung as solos; it was on© advantage of the absence of part-singing from ancient music that this was possible, and this is one of the reasons that the line of distinction between
Choral and Monodie is sometimes so hard to draw
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to drop its isostrophic arrangement; and the refrain, if it occurs, is apt to occur capriciously. Tho instrument of the public or Festal Paean was at first, as was to bo expected, the lyre, and later fluto and lyre, or even, notably in the Processional Paean, tho flute alone. The accompaniment of the Symposiac Paean, as wo have seen, was given by the flute.
The Paeans both Festal and Symposiac were turned to secular use before the end of the 4th Century. The Encomium or Eulogy was the result of a similar but far earlier change.
Among its early ancestors we should doubtless reckon the Homeric ‘ renowns of men.’ Its connexion with the feast—originally a sacrificial feast—shows that like all ancient customs it was once part of a rite; and just as the narrative Epic seems to have budded off from the Hymn, it may well be that the Eulogy was an offshoot of the Symposiac Paean. But the name ‘ the song in the κώμος ’ points to a more immediate derivation from the revel with which the symposmm ended. Indeed Pindar more than once uses the word κώμος in the sense of iy κώμων. Apart from Homer, the earliest extant example is Alcaeus’ monodic 4παίνησις, as the Lesbians seem to have called it, to his brother returned from tho wars. The new triadic fragment of Ibycus, if Eulogy it be, shows the type fully developed as a form of Choral Melic, an elaborate secular song-dance performed in honour of an individual at a feast. Such a development could at first only be expected under tho conditions which produce court-poets. In the hands of Simonides, at any rate, the Choral Eulogy became established as on© of the great types of Greek Melic. Wo have a considerable fragment of a poem in seven-line strophes addressed to the Thessalian, prince Scopas, which, beginning with the rhythm called Encomio-
logic, —w----------------, is probably an Encomium.
In it the poet speaks up in his own person for tho man whose character is ‘ not too good for human nature’s daily food.’ Of the Eulogies of Bacehylides wo have two incomplete examples, one to Alexander son of Amyntas, king of Macedon, and the other to Hicro of Syracuse (Ox. Pap. 1361). Both are composed in short recurrent strophes; both begin with a reference to the βάρβιτος; both refer to the symposia at which they wore performed;
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both may be Monodic. The better preserved of the two, in which the Encomiologic metre predominates, sings of the pleasing effects of the wine-cup; the other, which is written in kindred rhythms, mentions an Olympian victory. A more mutilated part of the same papyrus would seem to indicate that Bacc-hylides’ Encomia sometimes contained a myth. Λ Ye have mention of two Eulogies of Diagoras, one of a Atantinean, the other of Mantinea. This Eulogy of a state was doubtless performed, like Pindar’s xith ‘ Xemean,’ of which presently, at a city-banquet in the town-hall. The Eulogies of Pindar formed his xiith Book, from which we have three considerable fragments. By a lucky chance we have also one complete Encomium included—apparently because it mentions local victories in wrestling—in the Nemean Epinidct. Of these four poems, two are strophic and two triadic; one begins with the Encomiologic, one has it—with additions—at the end, and all are in kindred rhythms. ‘ Xemean ’ xi was sung and danced in praise of Aristagoras of Tenedos after a public sacrifice and feast on the occasion of his becoming president of his city’s council. It begins with an address to Hestia, whose sacred fire was kept burning in the town-hall; wishes that Aristagoras may win favour by his year of office; congratulates his father on him, and himself on his ‘ splendid body 5; hints—by way of averting the Xemesis that came, and still comes, of over-praise 1—that despite his beauty, wealth, and athletic prowess he is nevertheless mortal; yet adds that it is good that ‘ we ’ his fellow-citizens should tell his praise. Then comes the reminder that he has won sixteen victories in the wrestling-match among neighbouring peoples, and the assurance that he would have been victorious at Pytho and Olympia had his too diffident parents only thought fit to allow him to compete there. Next, after a moralising ‘ transition ’ to the effect that some men are ‘ cast out from good things ’ by boasting, others by mistrusting their strength, follows a reference to his heroic ancestry; then more moralising, on the heredity of virtues, how one generation will have them and another not, for that it is destiny that leads men on; Zeus gives us no clear sign of the future,
1 this precaution, a commonplace in Pindar, has its echo in the modern Greek custom of averting the evil eye by spitting in the face of a person 'whom you have praised
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vet hope drives us to embark on high designs; we should therefore pursue advantage moderately, ‘ for fiercest is the madness that comes of desires unattainable.’ Tho word eyκωμιον came to bo used of any son^ of praiso addressed to an individual, for instance Simonides' Dir<;e On those who Jell at Thermopylae ; and the type eventually evolved both ‘ Epic ’ Eulogies, which presumably woro recited, and proso panegyrics. The extension of the term to other forms of Melie Avas really a reversion; for it was the songs of tho κώμος that were in all probability the forbears of the Victory-Song, the Drinking-Song, and tho Serenade and other Love-Songs.
Indeed the distinction between a Eulogy and ail Epinicion or Victory-Song was probably first drawn at Alexandria. In any case, what difference there was came of the accident that the 5th-Contury Greek honoured commons as well as kings, and the victor in the Games, whatever his rank, became a man of the highest distinction.
A prototype of the Victory-Song is Archilochus’ so-called ‘ Hymn ’ of Victory to Heracles, celebrating his own success in the competitive hymn to Demeter (see p. 606). In those days a poet could sing of his own prowess—if ho remembered to ‘ ascribe all to God ’—for instance in the ‘ seal ’ of a Nome or Fartheneion; b\it it was probably some generations yet before tho true Encomium became an art-form, and perhaps another generation before it evolved the Epinicion proper. We have fragments of Victory-songs by Simonides dating from the last decade of the 6th Century,* the earliest of Pindar’s forty-three was written in 498. Thanks to tho preservation of Pindar’s Epinic-ia and some of those of Baechvlides, discussions of the form, contents, and occasions of this type of choral song-dance are easily available elsewhere.1 Here it is enough to remind the reader that after the j’oar 573, of every four years the first saw an Olympic Festival in July or August, tho third a Pythian in August, the second and fourth an Isthmian in the Spring and a Xemean in July; and there were a very groat number of lesser festivals of a similar kind. At all these the athletic ‘ events ’ aroused the widest interest, but we should remember that Pindar celebrates a Pythian victory in the
1 see particularly Jebb Bacchylides Introd.
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Flute-Xome. The enumeration of these competitions is a syllabus of ancient education, and the catalogue of the known poems which celebrated them a hymn to the spirit of Greece.
Another variety of the ‘ Song-in-the-κώμος ’ was the Eroticon or Love-Song.
This may be said to have had its prototypes, if not in the Hymns to Love ascribed to the early bards and sung at the Eleusinian Festival (see p. 594), in the Love-Elegies of Archilochus and Mimnermus—which were probably recited rhythmically to the flute—and in the ribald songs of another Ionian, Polymnastus. But Chamaeleon ascribed the first Love-Songs to Aleman. It is significant that Alcaeus begs his beloved to ‘ receive your serenader (κωμάζοντα),' that is κώμος-singer. When the symposium broke up, the guests went merrily through the streets and lovers sought their loves. This rout was called κώμος. Whether the Love-Song was sung at the table like other Eulogies, or at the door of the beloved, depended on circumstances. If the beloved was of the opposite sex, the latter would more probably be the occasion. In the hands of Sappho and Alcaeus, the masters of Monody, the Eroticon quickly reached its zenith. Ibycus, with his lialf-Dorian origin, was perhaps the first to make it, as a court-poet might, like any other Encomium a choral song-dance,1 though it is not likely that all his Love-Songs were Choral. The Ionian Anacreon, truer to human nature, more consistently followed, we may believe, the great Lesbians. The connexion of the Love-Song with the Eulogy is marked by Pindar’s Encomium to Theoxenus of Tenedos, the beautiful youth in whose lap the aged poet is said to have died. This, which consists of a single Triad, was probably sung and danced by a chorus after a feast. In spite of the personal form of its expression it has a strangely impersonal, almost unworldly, ring, suited not only to the formality of its performance, but to the character and, wo may believe, the age, of its author.
Another and at first doubtless identical offshoot, as it would seem, of the Symposiac Paean, was the Scolion or Drinking-Song. Here again classification apparently derives from a circumstantial and once fortuitous distinction.
1 these perhaps are the π·αἱδὲιοι νμνοι of Pindar, Is. 2. 1 £f.
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The term Scolion apparently camo to bo used of the post-Paeanio song if it was sung while the drinking went on, tho term Encomium if it was sung when it was over— or nearly over. The exact moment when the κώμος could bo said to have begun was often doubtless us imaginary as tho Equator, and thus the term Encomium -was often used of a song sung at the table. Hence the seeming confusion in what, even if it was editorially useful, was a fundamentally arbitrary classification. It is to bo noted that the Argument to Pindar mentions a Book of Encomia but not of Scolia, though AMienaeus cites his 125th fragment from the ‘ Scolion to Hiero 5; and that Aristotle classes as an Encomium the Harmodius-Song, which may nevertheless be taken as typical of the Attic Scolia, a collection which no doubt formed part of tho library of every Athenian lyrist-schoolmaster in the mid-5th Century. We shall speak of this presently. The earliest Drinking-Songs were ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to the Lesbian Terpander. In any case it is clear that they came up as art-forms about the middle of the 7th Centiny, and their budding in Aleman and their flowering in Alcaeus suggest an Aeolian, perhaps once part-Lydian, stock.
Alcaeus uses the Scolion not only as a pure Drinking-Song, but as a Political Song, to rally nobles against commons, to attack the tyrants; as a \Var-Song, to inspire his countrymen in the Athenian and Erythraean wars; and, inevitably in such a man and in such a quarter of the Greek world, as a Love-song. Aristotle quotes an attack on Pittacus as from the Drinking-Songs, and yet Alexandria seems to have put tho Scolia in one Book and the Stasiotica in another. The distinction would probably have puzzled Alcaeus himself. They were all Songs of the Table. The invective element came, if you will, from Archilochus, the erotic from Mimnermus, the warlike from Tyrtaeus. But in the hands of Alcaeus the invective becomes public instead of private, the erotic active instead of passive, and the warlike personal instead of tribal. This development was due partly to the man, and partly, as we have seen, to the hour. Sappho’s Table? Songs wore sometimes political, but more often, we may believe, songs of love and friendship. She, too, however, was a good hater, and it is clear that she sometimes attacked her rivals, if not to their faces, at least in a company of sympathisers who would pass tho song on. Like their imitator Horace, both Lesbians seem, as lias
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been said above, to have used the song as a letter. Most of Anacreon’s songs of satire, of love and wine, of regret for past youth, are clearly Melic and Monodic Table-Songs or Iambic (or Trochaic) recitations to the lyre. Even in the court-poet the political motif is not always absent.
Lesbian influence is clear too in the book of Attic Scolici, whose preservation we owe to Athenaeus. Here we find political or national songs referring to the struggles of the nobles against the Peisistratids, celebrating the tyrannicides, recalling the Persian Wars; songs lauding Athena, Demeter and Per-sephc^ie, Apollo and Artemis, Pan; or gnomic (moralising) songs on friendship and good company—all these in the characteristic four-line ‘hendeca-syllabic ’ stanza; an ‘ Alcaic 5 strophe on the theme ‘ Look before you leap,’ and a partly Glyconic fable of the Crab and the Snake, both perhaps from Alcaeus; and a number of couplets mostly gnomic in subject and in Choriambic metres, some taken from Praxilla. The book perhaps included the distrophic War-Song of Hybrias the Cretan. With the exception of this last and Callistratus’ Harmodius-Song, which has four isorrhythmic strophes, they are all of but ono stanza. The repetitions in the Harmodius-Song (11. 1-2 = 11. 9-10, 11. 3-4 = 11. 15-16) are probably a characteristic feature, to be connected in the history of folk-song with the competitive ‘ capping ’ in certain forms of Bucolic poetry. Compare the quotation-capping scene between Bdelycleon and Philocleon in the Knights.
There is no doubt that improvisation took part in the creation of many of these Drinking-Songs. A change in the fashion of these things is indicated by a passage which is also valuable as showing us how these songs were sung at Athens, Aristophanes Clouds 1353 ff., which is here given in Rogers’ translation :
Strepsiades. Well from the very first I will the whole contention show :
’Twas when I went into the house to feast him, as you know,
I bade him bring his lyre and sing, the supper to adorn,
Some lay of old Simonides, as, how the Ram was shorn :
But he replied, to sing at meals was coarse and obsolete;
Like some old beldame hiimming airs the while she grinds the wheat.
Pheidippides. And should you not be thrashed who told your son from food abstaining
To sing ! as though you were forsooth cicalas 1 entertaining ?
1 who lived on dew
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Sir. You hear him ! So he said just now or o’er high words began :
And next ho called Simonides a very sorry man.
And when I heard him I could scarce my rising wrath command ; Yet so I did and him I bid take myrtle in his hand And chant 1 some linos from Aeschylus, but lie replied with ire,
‘ Believe mo I’m not on© of those who Aeschylus admire,
That rough, unpolished, turgid bard, that mouther of bombast ! ’ When ho said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast; Yet still I kept my passion down, and said ‘ Then prithee you, Sing 2 one of those new-fangled songs which modern striplings do.’
And ho began 3 the shameful tale 4 Euripides has told How a brother and a sister lived incestuous lives of old.
Then, then I could no more restrain, etc.
The Drinking-Song was evidently an alternative to tho βησιε or ‘ speech ’ from Tragedy, and it was the host's part to decide what form the entertainment should take. The myrtle-branch (perhaps commemorative of the tyrannicides) or a spray of laurel (connected probably with Apollo and the Paean) was passed from hand to hand as the guests took turns at recitation. When singing was the order of the day, the place of this branch was taken by the lyre with which the singer accompanied his song. As all tho guests could not be expected, as a rule, to be able or willing to sing, the lyre’s course round tho company was often somewhat ‘ crooked ’; hence, in contrast with tho regular course of the branch, the proceeding, and after it the song itself, was called σκόλυν.5 The entertainment was sometimes varied by all the guests singing together, for instance the stanza Tyiaiveiv μ\ν άριστον avop\ θί/ητψ; but such were probably merely Monodic songs, as it were, multiplied, and did not involve the dancing which was characteristic, we may believe, of most Choral Melic.
A form of Choral Melic in which the dance predominated over the song was the Hyporcheme.
This, once probably the ritual dance of tho Curetes, was said to liavo been introduced from Crete by Thaletas, and to have been the accompaniment proper to tho ενοπλοε
1 λέ£αι	2 λέ£ον	3 ήσ€) see ρ_ 5S4	4 ρησιν
5 Martin sees a sign of tho Aeolic pedigree in the accentuation, but this is regular in an oxytone adjective which became a noun,
Cf. δόλιχοί
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ύρχησίϊ or Pj^rrhich, which at first—always at Sparta— was a dance-at-arms, later a mimetic dance of more general type associated at Athens with Dionysus. But it was probably not confined to this use, being more generally a dance of many accompanying a dance of few, the fe-w being silent and more mimetic than, the many who sang. Its characteristic metre was the Cretic though this does not predominate in the longer extant fragments and the names of certain metres, for instance
the hyporchematic prosodiac ~ ———~ | _  
point to a great widening of the metrical scheme. We have mention of Hyporchemes by Xenodamus, Pindar, Bacchylides, Pratinas. The three most considerable fragments, once given to Simonides (vol. ii, p. 330), are now generally ascribed to Pindar. These, like the large fragment of Pratinas on the over-importance given to the flute, are probably characteristic in the rapid motion of their rhythm and the liveliness of their subject-matter. As would be expected, the ‘ mode ’ employed was the Dorian. There is no trace of strophic or triadic arrangement. We are told that both sexes took part. According to what is perhaps a late authority, the Hyporcheme was performed by a chorus who ran round the altar while the sacrifice was burning. This, which does not seem consistent with the other evidence, may have been a late development. Athenaeus compares the Hyporcheme with the Cordax of Comedy by reason of its sportive character. It was employed in Tragedy, for instance by-Sophocles Phil. 391 ff., and is perhaps to be recognized in Comedy, for instance at the end of the Ecclesiazusae.
Some of the songs of Greece, naturally, such as the Mill-Song and the Spinning-Song, never came upon the stage of art; others, such as the Keaping-Song, only in the book-form of Alexandrian Bucolic (Theocr. 10. 41 ff.); some, such as the Iobacehus, made art, as it would seem, by Archilochus, were superseded by other similar forms; others were indeed brought into art -poetry in Lesbos, but seem to have had no vogue elsewhere in the classical period. The Adoneion or Adoxis-Song and the Epithalamium or Wedding-Song, both connected with cults which made their chief appeal to women— whence probably their lack of vogue in the Greece
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of the classical period—became art-song in the hands of Aleman 1 and Sappho.
As we have seen, the ‘ Sapphic ’ stanza probably owes something to the people’s Adonis-Song; and there arc several fragments of Sappho which clearly come from her Adonideia, of the composition of which sho Seems to speak in a new and doubtfully restored fragment. Ono of these fragments, which is in a Choriarnbic metre, belongs to an Amoebeic song between a chorus of maidens and their leader who personates Cytherea—an interesting parallel to the early Dithyramb, itself the work of a Lesbian, Arion. Adonideia are also ascribed to the Dorian poetess Praxilla of Sicyon. In the Alexandrian period, when women’s natural position in civilised life comes again to be reflected in the treatment of love in literature, we have Bion’s hexameter Lament for Adonis and Theocritus’ book-representation of the song sung on the previous day of the festival to celebrate the marriage of Adonis and Aphrodite.2
The same period saw a revival of the Epithalamium. The hymeneal folk-songs, of which the refrain was ώ ύμην υμέναι* or tho like, were apparently of several classes: the song of the marriage sacrifice and feast, the song of the wedding-procession,3 the songs at the door of the bridal chamber before and after the nuptial night; but some of these may have been late developments. The procession-song only is mentioned in Homer, where it is clearly a song-dance. Theocritus’ Epithalamy of Helen, which wo are told owed something to the Helen of Stcsichorus, and seems to show an acquaintance with the ixth Book of Sappho, is supposed to be danced by maidens before the chamber during the night. Sappho’s 65th fragment ends with a reference to the coining dawn. Tho Helen of Theocritus begins with banter of the bridegroom, quickly passes to praise of the bride’s beauty and her skill as spinner and weaver and as player of the lyre—this makes
1 the Adonis-Song is not quite certain for Aleman, but wo know that he mentioned a Phrygian fluteplayer called Adon, who perhaps took his name from the God he personated
2 xv. 100 fl.; the song itself contains (137 ff.) a forecast of the dirge to be sung on the morrow	3 if the Harmatian Flute-
Nome ascribed to Olympus means Chariot-Tune, it may well belong here; cf. Didymus ap. Sell. Eur. Or. 1384 and the Epitymbidian Nome
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the chief part of the song—, and after a climax consisting of a promise to choose a tree to be called and worshipped as Helen’s, ends a farewell to the happy pair with the line 'Ύμην ώ 'Υμέναιε, -γάμω £π\ τφδε χαρείης, which, as well as the topics of the song, may be traditional. Part of one earlier example (Sa. 66), if it was written for a real wedding and is not a mere tale in song, a Lyric Nome like those of Stesiohorus, is remarkable as containing (or being in the form of) a myth. With one exception which is open to the same doubt (14:6), all the other fragments of Sappho’s ixth Book appear to be concerned with the present. To judge by some of them, the bride herself took part in an Amoebeic song with the bridesmaids : and here, as in Theocritus, we find banter, but not only of the bridegroom. The lines on the doorkeeper are composed in a sort of ‘Half-hexameter,’ like the meshymnic1 fragment (148) but with the first two ‘shorts’ of any length. Sappho indeed seems to have employed various metros for this kind of song, including, like her imitators Catullus and Theocritus, the traditional art-form, the Hexameter. Her ‘ Half-hexameters ’ and her Glyconics— and with the latter we may compare Catullus’ other Epithalcuny and the metre of the wedding-refrain—probably, as we have seen, came from popular forms. The Wedding-Song naturally appears sometimes in Attic Drama, for instance at the end of Aristophanes’ Peace and in the Trojan Women of Euripides. We also hear of a Wedding-Song by Philoxenus, which was perhaps exceptional for the time. Telestes’ Hymcnaeus was a Dithyramb.
The Homeric form of the Threnos or Derge has already been described. Its chief occasion was the laying-out of the corpse, but in Athens, at any rate, it was probably sung also on the thirtieth day after the burial and repeated at the anniversary of death. The existence of a traditional Flute-Xome called Epi-tymbidian or Over-the-Grave ; the derivation of Elegy, sung to the flute, from the lament; and the practice in 5th-Century Athens of making a prose laudation over the dead, point to its having been performed sometimes at the actual burial. Two, at any rate, of the popular forms which stand behind the Dirge are the Ialemus and the
1 i.e. with the refrain following each line
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Linus, both having their echoes in Attic drama, the former for instance in Aeschylus Supplices 113 ff. and Euripides Phoenissac 103-4 ff., and tho latter in Aeschylus Agamemnon 121 ίν, Sophocles Ajax 626. The traditional metro of
tho ’IdAeuos was perhaps-------------------| -o'—--------
for this rhythm occurs in both the abovo passages and corresponds in part with the word itself, doubtless onco a refrain. The Linus refrain was Dactylic, αίΚινον ai\ivov; which is derived from the Semitic and onco meant ‘ woe for us ! ’ Both these forms wero said to have corao from Asia, and both refrains, being non-Hellenic and therefore unintelligible, gave rise to myths in which Ialemus and Linus were persons. The Linus-Song in Homer has been already dealt with on p. 586. There was some confusion in the later antiquity between tho &p7\vos and tho ‘Επίκήδειον. The Epikedoion \vas perhaps onco an alternative term which came later to be used for the Elegiac Lament in particular; tho adjeetivo επικήδειος occurs first in Euripides. As with so many other forms of Melic poetry, we have indications of tho use of Hexameters in the first art-stage. Wo may compare Euripides Andromache 103 ff., where an Elegiac Lament by Andromache herself is followed by a Choral Ode in which tho Hexameter is mixed Avith ‘ Half-pentameters ’ as well as with Iambic and Trochaic lines reminiscent of tho Ialemus. Compare also tho Helen 164 ff. The Elegy of Andromacho is doubtless closely akin botli to the ‘ Epigram ’ or Inscription commemorative of tho dead, and to the ’Επιτάφιος A0yos or Public Funeral Oration delivered over fallen warriors at Athens at least as early as the beginning of the 5th Century. Bion’s Lament for Adonis is entitled επιτάφιος; here we find the amoebeic and refrain elements of tho old popular Dirge, of which tho former survived in the κομμοί of Attic drama.
In art-poetry, with the possible exception of Stesichorus, tho Dirge appears first among tho works of Simonides, where, perhaps under the influence of tlie Eulogy, it seems to have thrown off tho refrain.1 The Dirge for Those who jell at Thermopylae was probably sung and danced over their grave. If complete, it is a single strophe of ten lines. Tho Danac, if it is a Dirge, was a more elaborate work in two or more Triads of 25 or 30 linos, containing a myth. Simonides seems to have raised the Dirge, as
1 cf. the later Symposiac Paean, p. G52
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he did the inscriptional Epitaph, to the highest point of excellence, equalled, but not surpassed, by a poet whose thoughts were deeper but not wider, of whose Dirges we have several considerable fragments. In one of these Pindar describes the life of the departed, in the other he seemingly embodies the Orphic doctrine of reincarnation. We know, too, that Pindar wrote a Dirge for Hippocrates, brother of the great Athenian Cleisthenes, who probably-died about 486. The instrument of the Dirge, naturally, considering its connexion with the Elegy, was the flute.
Apart from the Dithyramb and the Nome, which are reserved for a later page, we find in the catalogue of Proclus, which is based on Didymus, four more kinds of Melic, Partheneia, Daphnephorica, Oschophorica, and Prayer-Songs.
Tlie last, ψυκτικά, are probably a late subdivision of the Hymn, of which we see a trace in one of the Alexandrian titles of Simonides’ Books, κατευχαί. They apparently differed from the Hymn in accentuating the element of petition, but they did not eschew the myth. Simonides’ Sea-Fight off Artemisinin was, it would seem, a Prayer-Song performed in obedience to the oracle which bade Athens ask aid of the son-in-law of Erechtheus, that is Boreas, and perpetuated, if we may interpret Himerius, in the Panathenaic procession.
Tlie Athenian Oschophokicon was a form of Processional song-dance performed just before the vintage by twenty youths chosen two from each tribe. These traditionally represented the young Athenians rescued by Theseus from the Minotaur; but the rite clearly was a conflation, for besides Theseus and Ariadne, it did honour to Dionysus and Athena Sciras, the latter the protectress of the olive. The two principal dancers, who were dressed as maidens in memory of the rase by which Theseus increased the proportion of males to females in the human tribute of Athens to Cnossus, carried grape-hung vine-branches ; women who represented the mothers of the intended victims carried in the procession baskets of food like that with which they had furnished them for their voyage; and the ceremony, besides the bearing of the vine-branches (ύσχοι) from the temple of Dionysus at Athens to that of Athena Sciras at Phalerum, included races among the choristers, and on their return to Athens
LAUREL BEARING SONG
funeral rites commemorating the death of Aegeus, and a banquet. The songs were probably of a two-fold nature alternating grief for the death of tho father with joy for the triumph of tho son.
Of the Daphnephokica or Laurel-bearing Songs, which were composed by Aleman, Alcaeus, and Simonides, and of which Pindar’s works contained three Books, we now have an incomplete example written by the Theban poet for the JDaphnephoria held every eight years in his native city in honour of Apollo Ismenius.
The procession, said to be commemorative of an ancient victory over the Oetaeans, consisted of a chorus of branch-bearing maidens led by the priest of the year, a handsome boy of noble birth, called the Daphnepliorus, who, with his unbound hair crowned with a golden diadem and wearing a long and richly-embroidered vestment and a special kind of shoes, followed his nearest kinsman of either sox, the actual ‘ bearer,’ with his hand upon the laurel. This ' laurel ’ was an olive-branch bound with bay and flowers, which was surmounted by a globe of copper from which depended a number of smaller globes, and had tied to its middle another small globe to which were fastened purple ribbons, its lower end being wrapped in a piece of yellow cloth. The explanation given was that the upper globe and its dependants represented the sun, the planets, and the stars, the lower the moon, and the ribbons, which were 365 in number, tho days of the year. Similar rites were observed at Athens and elsewhere, notably at Delphi, whither every eight years a chorus of children, led by a child Daphnepliorus personating Apollo, brought laurel-branches by a traditional route from Tempe, in commemoration, it was said, of Apollo's return from his journey thither to purify himself after slaying the Serpent. Pindar’s extant Daphnephoricon is written in Triads of fifteen short lines. His Daphnephorus' father I’agondas, whose own father Aeoladas is the real inspirer of tho poem, commanded the Thebans when they defeated tho Athenians at Delium long afterwards. The girls of the oliorus sing of the occasion; of themselves and their dress; of the Daphnephorus and tho honours his family has won in the Games, with some reference to Theban politics; but the myth, if there was one, is not extant.
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The poem is really a special kind of Partheneion 9 showing a family resemblance to the partly extant Maiden-Song of Aleman.
We are told that Pindar’s Partheneia were almost exceptional among his works as displaying less of the ‘ archaic and austere style ’ otherwise characteristic of him.1 It may be, if we may judge by the remains of Aleman’s, that the difference lay in a lighter tone, though this is hardly borne out by the fragments. The Partheneion was a sort of Processional song-dance allied to the Hymn, but still containing the secular elements of which the Hymn seems, as we have seen, to have divested itself by a process of budding-off, and always, as the name implies, sung by maidens. Of Aleman’s work in this kind we have already spoken on p. 615. Here it is enough to add that in the hands of its ‘ inventor ’ it is clearly characterised in its personal part by a mer^ badinage between teacher and taught,2 sometimes delivered in the poet’s ovrn person, sometimes in his choir’s, which speaks for the happy relations between them, and throws a pleasing light on the position of women in Dorian communities. We hear of Maiden-Songs by Simonides and Bacchylides; vre have a few fragments of Pindar’s three Books and a few lines which may come from Partheneia by Telesilla and Corinna; and in a recently restored papyms, a passage from tlie hitherto unknown Book of these songs by Anacreon. This new fragment is important because it shows that of tlie Choral songs sung by women the Maiden->Son<z, at any rate, was not confined to the Dorians and Aeolians.
It is now time to resume our story, which broke off at the end of the ‘ Canon ’ of the Lyric Poets. Though local competitions both in song and in the games still went on all over Greece,3 sometimes, as at Syracuse, attaining more than local importance, most of the greater poetical and musical talent of the 5th and 4th Centuries appears to have been absorbed by the Dionysiac contests at Athens. The Dithyramb
1 for the context see Dion. Hal. Dem. 1073	2 cf. the story
of Simonides’ choir and the jackass, ii. p. 346	3 the Execes-
tides of Ar. Av. 11, a singrer to the lyre, was victorious at Delphi, at the Spartan Carneia, and at the Athenian Panathenaea
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seems to have been a comparatively late importation; yet it in all probability existed, in origin the commemorative, once invocatory, rite of a dead hero, through many generations of folk-custom, and with many local modifications, before it came upon tlio stage of art.
According to Aristotle its origin lay in Phrygia. The word Διθύραμβος is an epithet of Dionysus in Pindar and Euripides. The singer of iambi was himself called Ίαμβος. We clearly cannot separate in origin διθύραμβος, Ιαμβος, θρίαμβος, and the Latin triumphus, translated θρίαμβος by the later Greeks. As with παιάν, itself probably non-Hellenic,1 the ritual epithet used as a refrain came to be the name of the song itself. It may well prove to be Lydian.2
The earliest instance of the Dithyramb among tlio Ionians is tlio fragment of Archilochus, ‘ I know how to lead the dithyramb-song of lord Dionysus with my senses lightning-struck with wine.’ Among the Dorians we find the very ancient 3 invocation sung by tlio Elean women, where Dionysus is at once a licro and a bull but not yet a God, and where—which marks an older stage than the lines of Archilochus—there is as yet no mention of wine. As tliis is essentially a Hymn, the Dithyramb would seem to have been an early offshoot of tlio ghost-invocation which in primitive communities would bo indistinguishable from a rite of commemoration. The separation would only become obvious when the commemorative element came to predominate. The word of Archilochus, ‘ to lead,’ ι’|άρξωι, is used by Homer of the two tumblers who load the dance of youths ancl maidens, in the Shield of Achilles. We are told by the Scholiast on the Frogs, where Dionysus in distress says ‘ Call tlio God,’ that at the Lenaean festival the torchboarer says ‘ Call ye the God,’ and those who reply to him cry, ‘ Semelean Iacchus, giver of wealth.’ This Amoebeic element, which has its parallel in Sappho’s Adonis-Songs and Epitlialamies, was probably a very ancient feature of tlio Dithyramb; but the Elean Hymn suggests that it was not original. It survives in tho Theseus of Bacchylides. According to Aristotle, Tragedy
1 not necessarily non-Indo-European	2 cf. Calder C.R.
1922, p. 11, A. B. Cook Zeus i, p. 681, n. 4	3 doubtless
modernized in the form which has survived
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derived from the ‘ leaders of the Dithyramb,’ and it is therefore significant that question-and-answer should be so marked a feature both of the Melic and non-Melic parts of Attic Drama.
The theme of the old folk-Dithyramb seems to have been the adventures of Dionysus; but its extension to other heroes began early in its history at Sicyon, where according to Herodotus the adventures (7ra0ea) of Adrastus, one of the Se\^en before Thebes, were celebrated with tragic dances (τρα·γικοΙσι χοροΊσι), ‘ in which they honoured Adrastus instead of Dionysus ’; and this is spoken of as the immemorial custom of the city down to 580. At Athens, as we shall see, the extension to other heroes came later. Whatever its origin, the Dithyramb seems to have developed before the historical period into the song-dance of the worshippers, of whom one personated the God and the rest Satyrs or goat-men, to the sound of the flute around the altar at Dionysus at the sacrifice of a bull, the song probably from the first competitive and the bull’s carcase the prize. At Delphi Dithyrambs to Dionysus were performed in the three winter months, Paeans to Apollo during the rest of the year. At Athens the performance of the Dithyramb belonged traditionally to the early spring and was connected with the Anthesteria, a sort of Feast of All Souls. From very early times the cult of Dionysus seems to have been associated with that of Apollo at Delos; it is worth noting that Simonides’ Dithyrambs were preserved in the Delian temple archives.
The raising of this old ritual song dance to the sphere of art was connected by the ancients with the name of the Lesbian Arion, who is said to have flourished at the court of Periander of Corinth about 625; to have been a pupil of Aleman; and to have been victorious at the Cameian Festival at Sparta. According to Suidas’ authority he ‘ invented the tragic style, was the first to assemble a chorus {χορόν στησαι), to sing a Dithyramb, to give that name to the song of the chorus, and to introduce Satyrs speaking in metre.’ According to Aristotle, also, the originator of the Dithyramb was Arion, ‘ the first trainer of the Cyclic Chorus (κύκλιος χορός).’ In these two passages we seem to have the beginnings, that is the raising to art-status, and possibly the differentiation, of the Dithyramb, of Tragedy, and of the Satyric Drama. If this is so, the reference of Archilochus, who lived 50 668
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years before Anon, would seem to bo to the folk-ritual. But perhaps it is unsafe for us, though tlie ancients did it, to draw a hard and fast line between the ‘ folk ’-stage of development and the stAge of ‘ art/’ When we draw it, at any rate, and it is often convenient to do so, lot us remember that changes of this sort generally come more gradually than their historians suppose; and that tho classification ‘ folk ’ and ‘ art ’ is, at bottom, unscientific. The distinction, for any particular place or time, depends on circumstances, and the winding river of culture often parts into more than two streams.
It should bo noted that Archilochus was a poet and speaks of himself as ‘ leading ’ the Dithyramb, and δ έξάρχων the Dithyrambic poet remained in name throughout the classical period. The leader’s part would naturally fall to a man of superior powers, in this ease doubtless powers of reproducing and improvising song-dance, especially if, as it seems to have been, the performance was a matter of question and answer; for it takes more intelligence to put an impromptu question than to answer it.
After Arion, the next great name in the history of tho Dithyramb is that of the Argive Lasus (see p. 638). Tho Argive musicians seem to have been famous at tho end of tho 7th Century, when Cleisthenes of Sicyon ejected them to make room for native performers. AVhen we are told that Lasus was the first to make the Dithyramb competitive wo should probably understand this to mean competitive as an art-form at Athens. He and Simonides, with the early dramatists such as Choerilus, Phrynichus, Chionides, and perhaps Thespis, were probably prime actors in the art-movement which began under tho Peisistratids and continued under the democracy. All the various types, tho Dithyramb proper, its offshoots Tragedy and the Satyr play, and later, Comedy, tho child of the rustic vintage and harvest rites associated with the reproductive forces in nature and man, were performed at the Greater Dionysia, some at other festivals. The first recorded victory ‘ with a chorus of men,’ which probably means in the Dithyramb, that of Hypoilieus of Chalcis in 508, is thought to mark the beginning of tho intertribal competitions which were intended to help in tho welding of tho new democracy. Private citizens, acting in two categories, as boys and as men, now superseded the guilds
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of singers; the professional element did not reassert itself till the over-elaboration of musie made it imperative in the 4th Century. It is recorded that Simonides was victorious in the Dithyramb in 476, Pindar in -474.
In other parts of Greece about the year 500 we find Dithyrambs being composed by Praxilia of Sicyon, and there is some trace of the art-Dithyramb before this in Magna Graecia, though the claim that most of the poems of Stesic-horus were Dithyrambs is not to be regarded as proved. They were more probably Lyre-Sung Xomes.
In 5th-Centurv Athens the change in the subject-matter of the Dithyramb was resented by the conservative element in the people, and ‘ What has this to do with Dionysus ? ’ became a proverb for irrelevance. The only considerable fragment of the Dithyrambs of Pindar, which filled two Books, deals with Dionysusbut the only two of Simonides’ Dithyrambs of which, we know the names were called Memnon and Europa ; and of the five complete extant Dithyrambs of Bacehylides the Io is the only one that mentions him, and that only just at the end.1 Both Pindar’s fragment and the Io were written for the Athenians. Pindar tolls us that the Dithyramb originated at Corinth, and this seems to have been the scene of the labours of Arion. In the same passage Pindar calls it ‘ ox-driving ' (βοηλάtt]s), that is, for which the prize is an ox. The Scholiast on Plato tells us that the winning poet received an ox. the second a jar, presumably of wine, and the third a goat which was led away anointed with wine-lees. Athenaous tells us that the winning Athenian tribe received a tripod. This tripod was dedicated in the Street of Tripods with an inscription recording the archonship, the poet, the fluteplayer, and the ehoragus or rich citizen vrho had paid for the training and equipment of the chorus. The fluteplayer stood on the steps of the altar, and the chorus danced round it. The chorus was of fifty men in the time of Simonides, later sometimes of more, and was called circular probably in contrast at first with the quadrangular processional song-dances such as the Partheneia and the Prosodia, and later with the similar formation which beeame usual in the Drama. The musical mode employed was at first, as was to be
1 it is not necessary to suppose that the classing of these as Dithyrambs is merely Alexandrian; apart from the evidence of the proverb, the ‘ absence ’ of Dionysus was a natural development and has its parallel in the history of the Paean 670
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expected, the Phrygian. Tho structure of a Dithyramb in tho best period was sometimos strophic, sometimes triadic.
λ\τθ have evidence of tlio authorship of Dithyrambs at this time for Ibycus, Lasus, Simonides, Lamprocles, Pindar, and Bacchylidcs. Of tlio five completo extant Dithyrambs of Bacchylidcs the subjects aro Tho Asking-back of Helen, Heracles and the Shirt of Nessus, Theseus’ Voyage to Crete, Theseus’ First Coming to Athens, Tho Wanderings of Io. Of these the Voyage of Theseus was performed in honour of Apollo at Delos by a chorus of Ceans, the Heracles in honour of Apollo at Delphi; the First Coming of Theseus is clearly for the Athenians; the Io is definitely stated to be for the Athenians; the fragmentary Idas is for the Lacedaemonians.
With the growing importance of music in Melic performances, against which Pratinas of Phlius protested in vain (p. 6G0 above), and to which we have references in Aristophanes (Xnb. 970), came a still eompleter separation of the Dithyramb from the Drama. The Drama became less and less a matter of song and dance, and the Dithyramb more and more a matter of instrumental music.
We may realise this by comparing the proportions of Melic to other matter in Aeschylus and Euripides. The accompaniment of the Dithyramb now included the lyre, and tho dancing of tho Dithyrambic chorus was greatly elaborated. The music-and-daneing clement once strong in both Drama and Dithyramb was now concentrated in tho Dithyramb, and tho verbal element onco equally important in both was now concentrated in tho Drama. Not that the verbal element disappeared from the Dithyramb, but the over-elaboration of tho dancing and the music caused degeneration in tho style of the words and a loss of form in tlio metre. The strophic arrangement disappeared; all tho ‘ modes ’ were used in the samo poem; tho words became a turgid jumblo of disjointed sentences full of wildly-compounded epithets.
Soon the performance became too much for the citizen-choruses, and professionalism resumed its sway. The comic poets ancl Plato protested in vain. The truth is that all the Dionysiac performances, including the Drama, suffered the degeneration which
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waits on art-forms when they begin to appeal only to the pleasure of the looker-on. This degeneration, to judge by modem parallels, would be hastened by the disastrous Peloponnesian War.
In the latter half of the 5th Century the chief name is that of Melanippides, grandson of the earlier Melanippides; at the end of the 5th and the beginning of the 4th those of Philoxenus of Cythera, his pupil, and Timotheus of Miletus.
Melanippides introduced instrumental flute-preludes and free rhythms—that is, astrophic arrangement—, Philoxenus solo-songs.1 Aristodemus nevertheless, in conversation with Soc-rates, is made by Xenophon to place Melanippides with Homer, Sophocles, Polycleitus, and Zeuxis, as a master of his art. Philoxenus enjoyed a great reputation both at Athens, and, later, at the court of Dionysius at Syracuse. His famous Dithyramb The Cyclops, in which he satirised the tyrant, who had crossed him in love, was imitated by Theocritus. The large fragment of the Banquet which, clever though it is, shows the Dithyramb at its worst, is probably the work of another Philoxenus.
Of the eighteen famous Dithyrambs of his contemporary Timotheus 2 we have but one line from the Scylla. He raised the number of the strings of the lyre to eleven, and made other bold musical innovations which, after a period of great unpopularity, eventually combined with his success with the Lyre-Sung Xome—of which presently—to make him the most famous poet of his day. For his Hymn to Artemis the Ephesians paid him a thousand gold pieces. The after-influence of Philoxenus and Timotheus may be gauged by the fact that two hundred years after their death their Xomes were still taught to the young Arcadians (Polyb. 4. 20. 9). There is one more famous name, that of Telestes of Sellnus, who won his first victory in the Dithyramb in 402.
1 this rests on a probable emendation of Westphal in Plut. Mus. 30	2 not to be confused with the fluteplayer, temp.
Alexander
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We have a considerable fragment of his Argo, in which ho speaks up for the use of the flute, possibly in reply to Melanippides’ Marsyas, which dealt with tho contest between flute and lyre.
Towards the end of this period the ever-growing desire for mere entertainment caused a revival of interest in an old but not obsolete 1 form, the Lyre-Sung Nome. This revival was clue to the Lesbian Phrynis, who won his first Athenian victory in 440, and his pupil Timotheus of Miletus, who lived at Athens and was a friend of Euripides, and died at a great age in 357.
This ancient song was accompanied by a dancing, and sometimes ia the earlier period singing (Plut. ΔΙ us. 8, Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33), chorus, to the tune, traditionally, of the lyre; but even in the time of Terpandcr the lyre was supported in a subordinate position by the flute. When the share of the chorus came to be confined habitually to the dancing, the song was left a Lyric Monody with orchestic accompaniment, a type which had the advantage over other Choric. song that the words could be heard more easily by the audience. That this was felt to be a real advantage to it as an entertainment is clear not only from the way in which Epic, Iambic and Elegiac all became recitation-verse, but from the passage of the Frogs where Aristophanes takes credit to himself for supplying his audience with books of the words for tho coming contest between Aeschylus and Euripides.2 It is no coincidence that the same period in tho history of Melic poetry saw Philoxenus’ introduction of solos into the Dithyramb.
To judge by the large fragment of Timotheus’ Pcrsae, the style of the ‘ new ’ Nome, despite the distinction drawn by itroclus,3 differed little from that of the later Dithyramb, with which indeed it was probably intended to compete for popular favour. The Persne is directed, in. its ‘seal ’ or personal part, the part in which the author
1 the ‘ Boeotian ’ Nome was still performed at Athens in 426, Ar. Ach. 13 ff. 2 there, of course, it is the spoken, not the sung, word that they wished to be able to follow, but the inference to the attitude of the late-5th-Century playgoer at Athens is clear; see also p. 633	3 below, p. 676
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as it were signed his name,1 against the conservatism of the now dominant Spartans in matters of music and poetry. We may well believe that this justification of the poet to his judges in the competition would have been unnecessary had they been Athenians. Degeneration had gone further at Athens than at Sparta.
There seem to have been extant at this time certain Lyre-Sung Xomes ascribed to Terpander. These probably are the ten άοίδαί mentioned by Timotheus. The derivation of νόμος in this connexion is not quite certain. This use of the word is first found in the Hymn to the Delian Apollo. The ancient explanation that it meant ‘ regular : because the composer was not allowed to go beyond the proper technical limits will not hold water; for the frequent change of mode and rhythm (in the same song) with which this explanation would contrast it, was, as we know from Plato, a late development. Now the Xomes of Terpander were coupled with, but different from, his -προοίμιο, or Preludes; it is clear from Suidas that these were preludes to the Xomes; and when Plutarch wants to prove his derivation of νόμος he says : ‘ As soon as the performer had done his duty by the Gods, he passed on to the poetry of Homer and other poets—which is proved by the Preludes of Terpander/ This would seem to imply that Terpander’s Preludes, like some of the Homeric Hymns, contained some reference to their having originally been followed by Epic Lays. Was it the custom that Prelude should be followed by Nome and Xome by Epic Lay ?
Before it means law νόμος means custom. It is conceivable therefore that νόμος in this connexion means the usual, if not the legally constituted, song, the prescribed part, the ritual and once unvaried part, of the performance;2 and thus first, when the Hymn broke in two and the Epic became a separate thing, the alternative terms νόμος and προοίμιο? (still sometimes called ύμνος) were left standing alone without the Lay the contrast with which had given them birth; the second stage was the dividing of the νόμος into the προοίμιοv νόμου and.
1 Wil. compares the end of the Hymn to the Delian Apollo
2 of. the (k τών νόμων ωδαί taught to the young Cretans, Strab. 10. 4. 20, and the use of νόμος — νόμισμα, whence Latin nummus ; the use of the word by Aleman fr. 70 of the songs of birds may well be a metaphor from the Flute-Xome itself
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the main body of the νόμος; but the two together woe still sometimes spoken of as α προοίμιον, anti Ter-pander’s Preludes in this sense contained some reference, as Plutarch implies, to their being followed by Epic Lays— as indeed, according to Horaeleides, they originally were. The ascription to Timotheus of a Book of Προνόμια or Preludes to Xomes seems to indicate the late use of a more distinctive name for the προοίμιον νόμου. The Flute-Sung Nome ‘invented ’ by Clonas may well have begun, as an occasional substitute for the Lyre-Sung. Of the two purely instrumental Xomes both were probably developments of the few bars which preceded the ancient Hymn by way of giving the singers their pitch, the lyre again coming first in point of time.
Of the Lyre-Sung Preludes of the first stage, when they were identical with the Nome, and also of the Preludes of the second stage when they formed introductions to it, we may well have examples among the Homeric Hymns ; but they were probably not all composed in hexameters after the days of Terpander. One of the Xomes ascribed to him was called The Trochaic, and he is praised by Plutarch for introducing into music a beautiful style called Terpandrean. It is clear that he not only added a string to the lyre but -was a rhythmical innovator as well. That one of his Xomes was called Trochaic suggests that hitherto the metre of such songs had been something else— in all probability the Hexameter. The ‘ Terpandrean ’ metre was likely enough the Spondaic, exemplified in at least one extant fragment, that of a poem which was ascribed to him in antiquity and was presumably one of the famous Xomes—possibly the Xome called Terpandrean ; for it might have been called after the metre rather than tho composer, which would explain why among so many Xomes ascribed to Terpander only one bore his name.1
We have corroboration of tho view that the Xome was a derivative of the Hymn, in the first fragment of Terpander, where we find, in wliat is probably the beginning of the Xome called Terpandrean, the poet referring to tho first
1 the view that τροχαίος in this connexion refers to the tempo—‘ running ’—and not the rhythm, is less likely; cf. also Stob. Ed. i. 1. 31, where after an enumeration of deities in 9 hexameters we read νμΐ'ίωμΐς μάκαρας, Μούσαι Λιο? ἔκγοΓΟΙ, άφΟίτοις άοιδαΐς, which, though it can hardly bo earlier than tho 4th Century, may follow an old tradition
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part of his poem as a £ beginning of Hymns.’ In Pindar Xem. 2. 1, ‘ Where too the Homerid bards of stitched epic lines for the most part begin, namely the prelude to Zeus,’ the reference is to tho rhapsodes, and the τροοίμιον is probably a short Hexameter address such as the xxiiird Homeric Hymn. Whether this Zeus-Prelude of Ter-pander’s would be suitable to a Nome sung in competition at Delphi or at the Spartan Carneia, both held in honour of Apollo, is not quite certain. It may have been performed elsewhere; but it should be noted that the poetical custom of ‘ beginning with Zeus ’—though not perhaps as old as the Theogony, where 11. 47 ff. come awkwardly and may well be an addition—-is as old as Pindar. Timo-theus' Persae, which was probably written for a festival of Poseidon, ends with an address to Apollo. The contents of Terpander’s Xomcs can only be conjectured from the incomplete Persae of his imitator, and from a general comparison with the Homeric Hymns.
Among the earlier poets of the Nome, besides Ter-pander, Lyric Xomes were ascribed before him to Chrysothemis and Philammon, to the latter of whom were sometimes attributed certain of the Xomes generally called Terpander’s; Arion’s ‘Preludes to Epic Poems,’ of which there were two Books, were probably Lyric Xomes; so too perhaps were some at least of the long narrative poems of Stesichorus, which he himself calls Preludes, and of Ibycus, who was sometimes credited with the Funeral Games of Pelias ; Lyric Xomes were ascribed by Suidas’ authority to Corinna.
In the latter half of the 5th Century comes Phrynis, whose innovations, according to Proclus’ authority, were ‘ the combination of the Hexameter with free rhythms and the use of a lyre of more than seven strings.’ Next to him his pupil Timotheus, who ‘ brought the Nome to its present condition.’ Then follows a comparison with the Dithyramb : k The Dithyramb is full of movement and, expressing by means of the dance a high degree of ‘•possession” or excitement, is directed to evoking the emotions most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. The Nome on tho other hand is sxistained 1 in an orderly and highly dignified style by the various characters it
1 reading ὰνέχσται for the first aveirai, but the meaning of the whole sentence is uncertain
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describes; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it employs compound expressions. Each of course lias its particular “modes,” the Dithyramb the Phrygian and Hvpophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the singers to the lyre.’ Here Proclus’ authority dearly was speaking, if not of the Dithyramb before Melanippides ami of the Nome before Phrvnis, at any rate of both before the worst results of their innovations had worked themselves out.
In the Clouds (423 b.c.) Aristophanes bewails the change of taste which had made such songs as those of Lamprocles out of date; in the first Book of the Republic (c. 385) Plato makes the aged Cephalus quote Pindar as an old man in a modern novel might cite Tennyson; in his comedy Linus, Alexis (372-270) makes the bard bid his pupil Heracles select a book from his library in the following lines :
‘ Come here and take whatever book you please; Look earefully at the titles: take your time;
Here's Orpheus, Hesiod, and the Tragedies, Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, prose Of every sort and kind ; your choice will show What manner of man you are.’
Xo mention of Iambic, Elegiac, or Lyric poetry. It is clear that by the end of the 4th Century, when playwrights were already writing plays merely to be read, much even of the verse which had long been only recited had lost its attraction, and song-poetry, at any rate the older song, was going out of fashion. Theophrastus’ Late-Learner (319 b.c.), instead of learning the ‘classics,’ is at pains to get by heart the songs lie hears at the juggler's show. In a fragment of Aristotle quoted by Athenaeus (i. 6 cl) xve read :
‘ They spend the whole day holding forth to chance audiences at the puppet-shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the Borysthenes, though they have never read anything but Philoxenus’ Banquet, and indeed have never finished that.’ Here we may well have a glimpse of the half-literary public who thumbed the earlier Greek story-books of which we have somewhat late examples in the fragment of the
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Tale of Ninas, a papyrus which may belong to the last Century before Christ, and the famous Milesian Tales collected by one Aristeides and translated into Latin in the time of Sulla. The Song of the Table survived —chiefly among hired musicians—through the Alexandrian Age; Sappho and the Anacreontea were still sung—by professionals—after banquets in the 2nd Century of our era. There was a long twilight, but the sun had set.1
By the end of the Athenian Period, that is by about 330 b.c., which has been taken as the limit of this book, most of the forms of Greek poetry, including the Drama, by the process of budding-off which began, it would seem, with the early Hymn, appear to have developed secular uses: for the honouring of men rather than Gods ; for the imparting of general moral truths ; for the expression of personal love, hate, grief, joy; for mere record or communication; for sheer entertainment. In Melic poetry the hieratic tradition went on into Roman times, to give birth eventually to the Christian Hymn ; 2 the secular forms, narrowing in scope of occasion and choice of metre, and growing ever more a means to pleasure, survived the last centuries b.c., mostly perhaps as recitation-poems. The change was partly due no doubt to changing economic conditions, but partly also to the ever-increasing rift between the clialect of literature and the idiom of common life, and not least to the gradual supersession of the pitch-accent. Stress was resuming its sway, and poetry sung in ‘ longs ’ and ‘ shorts ’ was naturally felt to be too artificial when the ‘ quantities ’ were coming to be ignored in speech. Another cause, which began to work even in the days of Euripides, was doubtless the spread of two corrupting practices which came of the over-elaboration of the musical accompaniment, the singing of several notes to a single syllable and the neglect of the pitch-accent in composing the melocfy. So long as these practices
i Aul. Gell. N.A. 19. 9, Polyb. 4. 20. 10	2 cf. W. Christ
A nth. Qraeca Carm. Christ.
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were the exception no harm was done, but when they became the rule, the words became less important than the music because less easily intelligible to the car, poetry was less often sung for its own sake, and even Monodic art-song eventually appealed ία few but the highly educated in music.
The general standard of the literary taste that prevailed among the educated Greeks of the Koman Empire is shown—for song—by our possession of the Anacreontca beside our loss of Anacreon. Some of the Anacreontect, which date from about b.c. 150 to a.d. 550, show signs of attempts to adapt the old Lyric metres to the new language-conditions ; Bislioj:» Syiie-sius, who lived about 400 a.d., knew the Lyric Poets and wrote ‘Anacreontic’ Hymns; in the 7th Century it was still worth the while of a certain Egyptian Greek, who was not a good metrician, to copy out the Fifth Book of Sappho; recitation-poetry, Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic, with certain modifications, were still written in the 6th and 7th Centuries; the Epigram indeed lived on till the 10th, Iambic to the 12th. But after that the dark.
‘ I was told when a boy,’ writes Petrus Alcvonius in the 16th Century, ‘ by Demetrius Chalcondyles, that the priests of the Greek Church had such influence with the Byzantine Emperors that they burnt at their request a large number of the works of the old Greek poets, particularly those which dealt with the passions, obscenities, and follies of lovers, and thus perished the plays of Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Alexis, and the poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, Aleman, and Alcaeus.’
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TABLES
Comparing the Numeration adopted in this edition (£) with those FOLLOWED BY BERGK IX HIS ‘ POETAE LYIUCI GRAECI ’ OF 1882 (BGK.), HlLLEK-C'RUSIUS IX THEIR ‘Axthologia Lykica ’ OP 1913 (Hit.), Diehl in his ‘Axthologia Lypjca’ of 1922-5 (Dl.), Jebb in ms ‘ BACCHYLIDES ’ OF 1905, SUSS IX HIS ‘ BACCHYLIDES ’ OP 1912, AND WlLAMOWITZ IX HIS ‘ TlMOTHEOS ’ OF 1903 (WlL.)
CORIXNA
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
1	IS	10	1	19	23a	28	33 n	37	12
	27	11	2	20	1	29	17	38	37
3		12	34	21	11	30	20	39	35
4	26	13		22	19	31	21	40	38
5		14	6	23	40	32	29	41	39
6	<>2	15	7	24	30	33	31		
7	28	16	8	25	13	34	p.8		
8	15	17	9 !	26	4	35	22A		
9	41	IS	10	27	36	36	14		
Hil.	E '	Hil.	E I	Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	£
1	1	3a	26 j	6	6	9	9	12	11
o	18	4	1 !	7	7	10	10	13	41
3	27	5	2 1	8	8	11	23a	14	40
Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E
1	41 1	7	22	13	30	19	5	25	19
		8	23A	14	2	20	6	26	13
3	40	9	24	15	11	21	7		
•4	32	10	4	16	1	22	8		
5	33	11	o ?	17	34	23	9		
6	18	12	26	18	35	21	10		
E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.
	r ίο	4	16	9	17	9	23	18	1	2	6
1	\20	1	2	10	18	10	24	19	22	—	25
2	11	5	14	11	21	12	15	20	30	—	—
3	26?i					—	12	37	—	—	21	31	—	—
4	26	—	10	13	25	—	26	22	6	—	7
	13	—	19	14	36	—	—	23	—	—	—
6	14	6	20	15	8		18	23a	19	11	8
7	15	7	21	16	—	-—■	—	24	5	—	9
8	16	8	22	17	29	—	—	25	3	—	—
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BACCH YLIDES
E	Bgk. Hil.	Dl. ’ E	Bi?k.	Hil.	Dl. ' E
	4 3/z	12 22	—	—	4 38
27	2 3	11 33	—	—	Γ» 39
28	7 —	— 1 34	12	—	17 40
20	32 —	— 35	30	—	— 41
30	24 —	13 I 36		—	
31	33 —	— 1 3"	33	—	— '
			BACCHYLIDES		
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
1	33-50	IS	17	36	48
0	( 33-160	rn	22	37	50
“	157	20/		38	51
3	49	21	23	39	52
4	41	22	23	40	2
5	42 a	23	”6	41	1G
0		24	OS	42	53
7	29-13	25	69a	43	54
8	•29-7(3	2(3	60b	44	55
9	3S1	*?7	TO	45	56
10	12-38	28	G	46	40-205
11	1	29	10-50	47	33-26
12	4	30	29-159	48	7:3
13	7	31	“7	49	74
14	S	32	18	50	59
15	9	33	46	51	44A
16	21	34	47	52	40-58
17	12-2	35	10-30	53	45
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E
1	33-50	12	13	24	°7
0	Γ 33· 160	13	25	25	46
“	l 07	14	26	26	47
3	42	15	6S	27	10-30
4	33-37	16	69 a	28	48
5	29-76	17	69b	29	50
6	38-1	18	70	30	51
7	1	19	6	31	52
8	7	20	4;)	32	
0	S	21	29· 13	33	10
101	oo	22	1050	34	f>3
11/	--	23	29·159	35	54
Jebb	E	Jebb	E	Jebb	E
1*1	29T11	5	33	9	37
2	30	G	34	10	38
3	31	7	35	11	31)
4	32	8	36	12	40
Buk.	Hil.	Dl.
40	—	—
41	—	—
23	14	3
9	13	l
Bgk.	E
54	20
55	19
56	41
57	28
5S	p. Sin
59	10-33?
60	43
GL	15a
62	60
63	61
64	3
6Γ)	62
06	63
67	64
68	65
6!)	29
Hil.	E
36	5Γ)
37	56
38	40-205
39	33-26
40	73
II	74
Jebb E
13	41
14	10
15	11
6Si
BACCHYLIDES
Jebb	E	Jebb	E 1	Jebb	E	Jebb	E
17	13	Frag.		Frag.		Frag.	
IS	14	14	69a	31	44A	48	43
19	15	15	69b	32	72	49	15A
		16	70	33	73	50	66
Frag.		17	(5	34	74	51	18
1	42	13	46	35	p. 84	52	61
2	1	19	47	36	4	53	3
3	7	20	48	37	5	54	19
4	8	21	49	38	17	55	29
5	9	22	52	39	21	56	10-33?
6	16	23	2	40	24	57	63
7 \	00	24	55	41	59	58	62
8/	'—1	25	51	42	28	59 p.	, Sin
9	23	26	53	43	65	60	45
10	25	”7	54	44	GO	61	64
11	26	23	57	45	20		
12	27	2i)	50	46	16 n		
13	63	30	56	47	44		
SU>S	E	Siiss	E	Siiss	E
1	29	Frag.		Frag.	
2	3U	1	42	19	69b
3	31	2	1	20	70
4	32	3	4	21	6
5	33	4	7	22	46
6	34	5	S	23	47
7	35	6	9	24	4S
8	36	7	21	25	49
9	37	8	17	26	10-30
10	38	9	18	27	50
11	39	10	44	28	29-13
12	40	ll\	00	2y	51
13	41	12/		30	52
14	10	13	23	31	0
15	11	13a	24	32	53
16	12	14	25	33	54
17	13	15	26	34	55
18	14	16	27	35	56
19	15	16a	67	36	40-205
20	16	17	6S	37	57
		IS	69A	37A	72
Ἑ	Bgk.	Hil.	Jebb	Suss	E	Bgk.	Hil.
1	11	7	fr. 2	fr. 2	7	13	8
2	40	32	fr. 23	fr. 31	S	14	9
3	6-1	—	fr. 53	fr. 47	9	15	—
4 δ	12 11»	—	fr. 36 fr. 37	fr. 3 fr. 2n	10	f 29 - 35	I)
6	28	19	fr. 17	fr. 21		1 59 ?	-i
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Suss Frag.	E
37b	58
38	59
39	44a
40	45
41	20
42	19
43	p. 81
44	43
45	60
46	61
47	3
48	G2
49	63
50	64
51	65
52	29
53	10-33?
53a	66
Jebb	Suss
fr. 3	fr. 4
fr. 4	fr. 5
fr. 5	fr. 6
14	14
TIMOTHEUS
E	Bgk.	Hi!.	J ebb	Slisa	E	Bgk.	llil.	Jebb	Siiss
11	—	—	15	15	41	—	—	IS	13
12	{}«		16	1G	42	4	3	fr. 1	fr. 1
		— )			42a	5			
13			17	17	43	GO	—	fr. 48	fr. 11
14	—	—	18	IS	44	5G	—	fr. 47	fr. 10
15	—	—	19	19	44a	51	—	fr. 31	fr. 39
ISA	61	—	fr. 49	19»	45	53	—	fr. GO	fr. 40
1G	41	33	fr. 0	20	4G	33	25	fr. 18	fr. 22
17	13	—	fr. 38	fr. 8	47	34	2G	fr. 19	fr. 23
18	32	—	fr. 51	fr. 9	48	3G	23	fr. 50	fr. 24
19	55	—	fr. 54	fr. 42	49	3	20	fr. 21	fr. 2i>
20	54	—	fr. 45	fr. 41	50	37	29	fr. 29	fr. 27
21	16	—	fr. 30	fr. 7	51	38	30	fr. 2Γ»	fr. 29
22	19	10	fr. 7	f r. 11	52	39	31	fr. “2	fr. 30
23	21	12	fr. 9	fr. 13	53	42	34	fr. -Mi	fr. 32
24	—	—	fr. 40	fr. 13.V	54	4:3	35	fr. ^7	fr. 33
25	22	13	fr. 10	fr. 14	55	44	3G	fr. ”4	fr. 34
20	23	14	fr. 11	fr. 15	Γ>6	45	37	fr. 30	fr. 35
26a	23»	—	—	fr. 1 fm	57	2	2	fr. 2$	fr. 37
27	31	24	fr. 12	fr. 10	58 V.	A d.			
-8	57	—	fr. 42	fr. lCn		743	—	-—-	fr. 37li
	f 7	21 >			5»	50	—	fr. 41	fr. 38
29	• 8	5 -	1	1	ου	02	—	fr. 44	fr. 4f>
	(30	23 J			61	G3	—	fr. f>2	fr. 40
30	—		2	2	0*2	65	—	fr. 58	fr. 48
31	—	—	3	3	03	G6	—	fr. f>7	fr. 49
32	—	—	4	4	61	67	—	fr. 61	fr. 50
	[ 1	1 L			65	08	—	fr. 43	fr. 51
33	1 ®	2! 4 f	5	5	GO 66A	69A	z	fr. 50	fr. 53a
	l 47	39 J			67	—	—	—	fr. 16a
34	—	—	6	G	68	24	15	fr. 13	fr. 17
35	—	—	7	7	G9A	”5	16	fr. 14	fr. 18
36	—	—	8	8	GOB	L6	17	fr. 15	fr. 19
37	—	—		9	70	27	18	1C	ir. 20
38	9	6	10	10	71	—	—	—	—
39	—	—	11	11	_0	Ad.	Ad.		
40			12	12		SGU	3G	3”	“
TIM0TI1EUS
Bgk.	E	Bffk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
1	2	5	12	0	16	13	15
2	29	0	22	10	17	14	28
3	au	7	27	11	20	1G	25
4	13	8	14	12	”4		
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	ΠΗ.	E	Hil.	E
1	2	4	22	7	17	10	30
2	13	5	14	8	27	11	2U
3	12	0	16	9	29	12	24
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PH1L0XENUS
Wil.	E	Wil.	E	Wil.	E	Wil.	E	Wil.	E
1	3	8	13	14	16	21	24	28	29
2	1	9 p	281	15	17	22	25	29	30
3	2	10	5	16	6	23	26	30	31
4	4	11a	21	17	9	24	27		
5	10	lib	23	18	8	25	15		
6	11	12	*2*2	19	7	26	28		
7	12	13	14	20 p. 281		27	20		
Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	£	Dl.	E
1	2	4b	23	6c	17	9	7	13	30
2	12	5	22	6d	18	10	27	14	28
3	13	6a	14	7	24	11	IS	15	26
4a	21	6b	16	8	20	12	29		
E	Bgk.	Hil.	Wil.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	Hil.	Wil.	Dl.
1	p.619	—	2 p.134		17	10	7	15	6c
2	1	1	3	1		Arf.			
3	—	—	1	—	18	117	—	—	6d
4					4	—	19	—	—	p. 18	p. 138
5\	p.169 f			10	—	20	11	11	27	8
6 J		—	16	—	21	6?l	—	11a	4a
	Ad.		19		22	6	4	12	5
7	124				23	6rc	—	lib	4b
8	—	—	18	—	24	12	12	21	7
9	—	—	17	—	25	16	—	22	—
10	p. 619	—	5	—	26	17	—	23	15
11	19	—	6	—	27	7	8	24	10
12	5	3	7	2	28	14	14	26	14
13	4	2	8	3	29	2	9	28	12
14	8	5	13	6a	30	3	10	29	13
15	13	13	25	11	31	—	—	30	—
16	9	6	U	6b					
			PHILOXENUS						
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
1	L 1	6	C 2		( C 3	14	C15	19	Cl7
2	L 2	7	C 6	11	C 4	15	C20	20	C18
3	L 3	8	C 8		5	16	C14		
4	L 5	9	C 9	12	Cl2	17	C16		
5	L 4	10	CIO	13	C13	18	C10		
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E
1	L 1	4	L 5	7	C 9	10	C 2	12	C14
·>	L 2	5	L 4	8	CIO	11	Clo	13	C20
3	L 3	C	L 8	9	Cl3				
1 L = of Leucas, C = of Cythera
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ADESPOTA
Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E
La	L 1	Ld	L 4	C2	C 9	Cu	C 2	C7	C14
Lb	L 2	Le	L 3	c:i	Cll)	CO	ci;»	Ci>	C2U
LC	L 5	1 cl	c 8	, C4	C13	1			
E Bgk.
L 1	1
L 2	2
L 3	3
L 4	5
L ό	4
Cl p. GOO C 2	0
C 31
C 4	11
C 5 I	
C 6	7
C 7	p. G10
C 8	8
Bgk.	E
30a	—
30b	50
31	3
32	4
33a	5
33b	—
34	6
35	7
3G	8
37a	9
37b	10
38	11
40	17
41	53
42	12
43a	13
43B	14
44	52
45	15
46a	16
46b	Alem. 17
47a	43
47B	IS
48	20
49	21
50	51
51	00
52	22a
Hil.	Dl.
1	La
2	Lb
3	Le
5	Ld
4	LC
:	c5
G	Cl
	ADE'
Bgk.	E
53	23
51	44
55	45
56a	Sa. 35
56b	34
57	26
58	24
59	25
60	27
61	28
62	49
63	29
64	30
65	31
66	32
67	33
GS	34
G9	65
70	60
71	67
72	35
73	36
74	37
75	38
76	39
77	40
78	55
79A	5G
E	Bgk.
C 9	9
CIO	10
Cll	p. GOO
C12	12
013	13
CU	1G
C15	14
ClG	17
C17	19
CIS	20
C19	IS
C20	15
ΡΟΤΑ	
Bgk.	E
79b	51
79c	41
8U	60
81	G1
82λ	62
b2B	G3
83a	64
S:iB	6S
S4	131
SGa	71
SOB	Bac.
87	75
ss	—
89	72
90	74
91	no
92	77
93	78
94	79
95	80
96	81
97	82
9S	83
99	113
ίου	114
101	7G
102	Cyd.
103	84
nn.	Dl.
7	C2
s	C3
9	C4
12	C7
11	C6
13	
CS
Bgk.	E
104a	Sa. 133
104b	85
105	86
106	S7
107	94
108	97
109	98
110	100
111	99
112	96
113	102
114	103
115 a	103 a
115R	104
116	101
117	Tim. IS
118	104 λ
119	105
120	105a
121	106
122	107
123	42
124	Tim.
12Γ.	95
126	—
127	10s
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ADESPOTA
Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
12S	109	132	117	137	—	142	89
129	Sa.	133	118	138	122	143	90
	134	131	119	139	123		
130	111	135	120	140	70		
131	112	136	—	141	69		
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	ΠΠ.		E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E
1	—	20	35	38		—	57	86		Tim.
2	50	21	36	39		72	58	87	1 D	7
3	3	9.'2	37	10		74	59	94	77	95
4	I		Ale.	41		116	60	97	78	122
5	—		53	42		77	61	98	79	123
G	11	24	38	43		78	62	100	80	70
7	17	23	39	44		79	63	99	81	69
8	53	26	40	45		80	61	96	82	89
9	14	27	56	4ti		81	65	102	83	90
10	52	28	51	47		82	66	103A	84	73
11	15	29	41	48		83	67	104	85	19
12	16	30	62	49		—	68	101	86	48
	A 1cm.	31	63	50		113	fiQ	Tim.	S7	46
lo	17	32	64	51		m		18		
14	22	33	131	52		76	70	104A		
15	22A	31	—	53		Cvd.	71	105		
16	23	35	71	51		84	72	105A		
17	65		Bac.	_ _		Sa.	73	106		
IS	66	oO	72	00		133	74	107		
19	G7	37	75	56		85	75	42		
Dl.1	E	Dl.1	E		Dl.1	E	Dl.1	E	Dl.1	E
Chor.		Chor.			Chor.		Mon.		Alex.	
1	2	19	90		36	124	10	47	1		
o	5	20	114		37	125	11	116	2	49
3	35	21	84		38	126	12	4	g	
4	123	22	97		39	127	13	42	4	104
5	70	OQ	Terp.		40	128	14	62	δ	96
G	09	~o	4				15	63	6	102
7	61	21	98		Mon.		16	53	7		
8	122	25	100			An.	17	41	8	17
9	113	26	99		1	15	18	46	9	106
10	87	27	101		o	59	19	—	10	103A
11	85	28	S3		3a \	Sa.	20	36	11	
12	71	29	82		3b/	113	21	38	12	50
13	77	30	80		4	39	22	65	13	75
14	78	31	76		5	24	23	66	14	56
15	79	32	54		6	27	24	67		
16	81	33	107		7	40	25	104a		
17	23	34	105A		8	28	26a	57		
18	89	35	105		9	26	26b	58		
1 According to his volumes, Chori (Chor. or C), Monodia (Mon. or M), Alcxandrini (Alex, or A)
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ADESPOTA
E	Itgk.
1	—
2	—
3	31
4	32
5	33Λ
0	34
7	35
8	36
9	37a
10	37c
11	3S
12	42
13	43A
14	43B
15
16
17
18
19
20
37
3S
45
46a
40
47B
p. 682
43
49
51
52
53
58
59 57 GO 61 63 G-i Gf> 06 67 GS
72
73
74
75
nil.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.
	Terp.	39	70	25	M 4
	3	44	77	2G	M 7
—	C L	41	79C	29	Ml7
3	A 1cm.	42	123	75	M13
	75	43	47Λ	—	—
4	5112	44	54	—	—
—	C 2	45	55	—	—
	Alem.	4G	—	87	MIS
	12	47	—	—	5110
	A 1cm.	48	—	86	.—
	22	49	62	—	A 2
	Alcin.	Γ.0	30R	2	Al2
	27	51	50	—	—
-	Alcm. 85	52	4-1	10	Stop. 10a
	Alcm.	53	41	8	Mlfi
	79	54	79b	28	C3-
6	Alcm. 80	53	78	—	An. 7
	Alcm.	56	79a	27	A14
	20	57	—	—	M2Ga
	Alcm.	58	—	—	M2Gb
	5	59	—	—	M 2
9	Alcm. 91	GO	SO	—	Alcm. 70
11	Alcm. 104	61	81	—	Alcm. 41
10	Alcm.	62	S2\	30	Ml 4
“	117	G3	82b	31	Ml 5
7	A 8	64	S3.V	32	Alcm. 7
85	Alcm.	65	69	17	M22
	GS	GG	70	18	M23
—	—	67	71	19	3124
—	M2I	08	83b	—			
U\	Sa.	09	141	81	c 6
15/	148	70	140	80	C 5
1G	C17	71	86a	35	Cl 2
—	M 5	72	89	39	—
—	—	73	89n	84	—
—	31 9	74	90	40	—
—	M G	7Γ)	S7	37	A13
—	M 8	70	101	52	C31
—	—	77	92	42	C13
—	—	78	93	43	C14
—	—	79	94	44	Cl 5
—	—	80	95	45	C30
—	—	81	9G	4G	ClG
—	—	82	97	47	C29
20	c 3	83	98	48	C28
21	M2<)	84	lo:i	f)4	C21
22	Alcm.	85	104B	56	(11
24	ft M21	86	105	57	Alcm. GO
GO
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FOLK-SONGS
E	Bgk.	Hil.	DI.	; e	Bgk.	Hil.	DI.
87	106	58	cio	111	130				
88 89	Sim.	Sim.		112	131				
	46 142	29 82	CIS	112a	Carm. Pop. 45 49		
90	143	S3	C19	113	99	50	C 9
91	■—	—	—	114	100	51	C20
92 93	z				115	Sim. 23	Sim. 21	Sim. 42
94	107	59 \	A	116	91	41	Mil
95	125	77 j	p. 302	117	132		
96	112	64	A 5	US	133				
97	108	GO	C22	119	134				
98	109	61	C24	120\			
99	111	63	C26	121 /	13d	—	—
100	110	62	C’25	122	138	78	c 8
101	116	63	C*27	123	139	79	C 4
102	113	65	A 6	123a	p. 80	p. 182	
103	114	—	—	124				C36
103a	115a	66	A10	125					C37
104	115b	67	A 4	126					C38
104A	118	70	M25	127	—			C39
105	119	71	C35	128					C40
105a	120	72	C34	129					
106	121	73	A 9	130						
107	122	74	C33	131	84	33		
108	127	—						
109	Ί 110	j	128	-					
			FOLK-SONGS.				
Bjik.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E	Bgk.	E
1	25	1U	13	18	24	26	38
3	1		l~	19	30	27	41
4	3	11	lS	20	31	28	42
5	/o		19	21	33	41	20
		13	16	22a	32	42	19
G	f	i A	21	22B	35	43	26
7	10	15/		23	36	44	40
8	11	16	22	24	39		Ad.
9	12 |	17	23	1 25	15	45	112a
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	I Hil.	E	Hil.	E
1	25	10	12	20	29	30	41
2	1	11	13	1 21	30	31	42
3	3		f~		31	44	20
4	/δ	12	' 8	22a	34	45	19
5	16		19	23	33	46	26
	4	12a	p. 604n	24	32	47	40
6	Terp.	14	16	25	35	48	27
	3	15)	91	26	36	49	Ad.
-	Terp.	16/		26a p	. 536		112 a
8	4	17	22	27	39	51	IS
	10	18	23	28	15		
9	11	19	24	29	38		
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DI.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E	Dl.	E
1	is		f 5	3li	20	43	41
	17	J4	16	33	:J4	44	40
5	42		| 7	«4	:ii	45	27
17	24	25		35	33	4G	4
IS	1*S		1 9	3(5	30	47	JO
19	20 ;	26	v. 604/1.	37	3‘(	-H	11
2in	01	ΊΊ	Κ»	S.'S	11»	4<J	Terp.
21/	-1	29	25	39	p. 53G		:j
	23 !	30	12 f>	40	32	δι)	12
“3	22	31	15	41	:j:>	ill	13
			•	42	38	53	3(5
E	Bgk.	Hil.	1)1.	E	Bjik.	Hil.	1)1.
1	3	0	Alcm.	•>:i	17	18	”2
		-	60	24	is	19	17
2 p.	6S2	—	—-	25	1	1	29
			Alcm. i	26	43	40	30
		ό	C6 I	27	—	4*	4i>
4 5\	C	5	46 |	28	Tvrt. 15	Tyrt. 13	IS
0/ 7 |	°	4	24	29	Tvrt. 16	20	19
8 ]-	11	12	25	30	19	21	36
9 J				31	20	22	34
10	7	8	47	32	ΊΊ κ	24	40
11	s	9	48	33	21	23	35
12	9	10	50	34	—	22a	33
13	10	11	51	35	22b	25	41
14 p.	6S4	—	—	30	23	26	53
15	25	2S	31	37	—	—	—
1G	13	14	27	3S	26	29	42
17 p.	681	—	2	3Sa	—	—	—
IS	—	51	1	38b	—	—	—
19	42	45	38	3SC	—	—	—
20	41	44	32	39	24	27	37
21	/14	15	20	40	44	47	44
	115	1G	21	41	°7	30	43
22	16	17	23	42	28	31	5
		SCOLI A				
Bgk.	E	; Bpk. E	Bpk.	E	Bgk.	[E
1	24	9	17	12	25	19
2	1	10	IS	13	26	22
3	2	11 10	19	14	27	20
4	3	12	20	15	28	23
5	4	13	21	11	29	2G
6	5	14 21	22	16	30	27
7	G	I 15 8 !	23	17		
8	1	16 9 |	24	IS		689
VOL.	III.	LYRA (ill A EC A			λ Y	
SCOLIA
Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E	Hil.	E
1	1	12	21	20	22	29	29
2	2	13	5	21	12	30	30
3	3	14	8	90	13	31	31
4	4	15	9	23	14	32	32
5	G	16	16	24	15	33	33
6	7	17	17	2G	20	34	34
		18	13	27	26		
8		19	19	28	27		
9 -	10						
1°							
11J							
Dl.	E	Dl.		Dl.	E	Dl.	E
1	1	10 Ί		19	16	29	27
3	3	11 1 12 I	10	20 21	17 18	30	/ 35 \36
4	4	13 I		22	19	31	29
	5	14	11	23	20	32	30
6	6	15	12	2i	21	33	31
	7	16	13	25	22	34	32
8	8	17	14	27	Ϊ0	35	33
9	9	18	15	28	26	36	34
E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.	E	Bgk.	Hil.	Dl.
1	2	1	1	18	24	18	21
2	3	2	2	19	25	19	22
3	i	3	3	20	27	26	23
4		4	4	21	14	12	24
	6	13	5	22	26	20	25
6	7	5	6	23	28 p. 2750 p.		108
7	8	6	7	24	1 p. 218c p		. 60
8	15	14	S	25	—	—	—
9	16	15	9	2G	29	27	28
	Γ 9	7	10	27	30	28	29
	10	8	11	28	—	—	—.
10	-111	9	12	29	p. 200	29	31
	12 113	10 11	13	30	Sol. 42	30	32
11	21 %	>. 276	14	31	p. 199	31	33
12	17	21	15	32	p. 188	32	34
13	18	22	16	33	p. 199	33	35
14	19	23	17	34	p. 2U1	Si	36
15 16	20 22	24 16	18 19	351 36 J		-	30
17	23	17	20				
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Achilles [Tatius]:	123; com-
mentator on Aratus; A.P.250? Aero : 55; Latin commentator on Horace; a.p. 180 Acte of the Apostles : 473 Adespota:	= Anonymous Frag-
ments
Aelian : S, 62-5, SG, 123, 257, 203, 349, 3S3-G, 447, 478, 518, 533; CIO; writer of miscellanies;
A.	D. 200
Aelius Dionysius: 420; rhetorician; A.D. 120
Aelius Festus Aplithonius : 337;
metrician; at. 330 Aeschines (Socraticus) : 342; philosopher and rhetorician; 400
B.	C.
Acschvlus : 4S, 130, 1C5, 256, 274, 306, 309-10, 317-9, 340, 335, 370, 396, 406, 43S, 450, 462, 477, 490, 514-6, 534, 550; G21, 62S, 636, 640, 650, 65S, CC3, 671-3; writer of tragedy ; 4*5 B.C.
Aesop :	5G4-6; writer of beast-
fables; 550 B.C.
Agatlioclcs : 40; musician; 505 B.C.
Agathon : 336; -writer of tragedy; 410 B.C.
Alcaeus : S, S6, 97, 125, 159, 319, 364, 418, 422, 423 ff, 553-G, 560,564,569; 584,591-3,602, 612, 618, 624, 62S if, 633-C, C43, 648, 653, 656-8, G65, G79; lyric poet; 505 B.C.
Alcaeus of Messenfc : 300; writer of iambics and epigrams; 200 B.C.
Alcyonius, Petrus : C79 Aleman : 8, 53, SG, 103, 122, 189, 208, 215, 244, 28C, 420 ff, 509,
536: 5SS, 599, C02-7, 610-1, 615 if, 623-32. 635, 64?, 651, G56-7, GG1, 665-8, G74, C79; lyric poet; 630 B.C.
Alexander Cornelius (Polyliistor) : 18; 597; geographer; 65 B.C. Alexander of Aetolia : 296; poet;
“75 B.C.
Alexander of Tralles : 544; physician; A.D. 540
Alexlnus : 374; Megarian pliiloso-pher; 330 B.C.
Alexi3:	269;	G77-9; λτγιΙογ of
comedy; 350 B.C.
Ameipsias : 374; writer of comedy; 410 B.C.
Ammianus Marcelllnus:	210,
529; historian; a.d. 390
Ammonius : 84,101; grammarian; a.d. 390
Amplilon : 502, 596
Anacreon : S, S6, 215. 253, 379, 414, 442 if, 45S. 5C0, 5C9; 5S4, 618, 625, 636 if, GI3, 643, G3G-S, CC6, 679; lyric poet; 530 B.C.
Anacreontca: 503; 038,678-9; a collection of short poems suitable for singing, written by various hands between 150 B.c. and A.D. 550 in imitation of Anacreon
Ananius : 572; iambic poet; 520 B.C.
Anaxagoras : 343; 63S; philosopher ; 440 B.C.
Anaxandrides:	269,	32S,	5C4;
writer of comedy; 3C0 B.c. Andecides: CO; Attic orator: 400 B.c Anonymous Metrician : see Metrical I’ragment
Anonymous Writer of Comedy : 581 Antag6ras: 342; epic poet; 270 B.c.
* The dates are those of the floruit, i.e. about the 40th year
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Anthes : 593, 645 Anthologia Graeca Carminum Chris· tianorum : 67S
Anthologia Palatina (A.P.):	see
Palatine Anthology Anthologia Planudea (.A nth. Plan.): see Planudean Anthology Antigonus of C’arystus : 394; sculptor. writer on art, biographer; 240 B.c.
Antiuuchus of Tens: 16, 20, 34 (?);
epic poet; 730 B.c.? Antimachus of Colophon : 214 (16, 20, 34?); epic and elegiac poet; 425 B.c.
Antipatef of sidon : 634; epigrammatist; 150 B.C.
Antipater of Thessalonica:	216;
epigrammatist: 10 B.c. Antiphanes : 32b.	396, 567-9;
writer of comedy; 365 B.C. Antiphon: 46; Attic orator; 440 B.c.
Antoninus Liberalis :	10, 22-4;
mythologist : a.d. 150?
Apion : 34; grammarian; a.d. 40 ApollodGrus : 33,121,306; chron-olosrer, grammarian, inyth-ologist; 140 B.c.
ApollodOrus of Tarsus : 56; grammarian; 100 B.C. ?
Apollodurus:	679:	-writer of
comedy; 300 B.c\
Apollonius: 272: writer of miscellanies; 100 B.C. ? Apollonius: 575; commentator on Aristophanes; 150 B.c. Apollonius DvscOlus :	10-22, 26,
39, 129, 1ST, 202, 422 if, 440; grammarian; a.d. H0 Apollonius of Rhodes : 18, 86, 131, 199, 210-2, 226, 414, 499, 532; poet; 260 B.C.
Apollonius of Tyana : 458 ; Pythagorean philosopher; a.d. 100 Apptan: 213; historian; a.d. 130 Apostolins : G5, 74, 149, 2U7, 264, 373, 390, 531, 565, 567, 571; compiler of a collection of proverbs; A.D. 1460 Apuleius :	214; Roman phil-
osopher and novelist; A.D. 130 A rat as : 191; didactic poet; 270
B.C.
Arcadius: 425,435; grammarian; 692
between a.d. 200 and 600; the work on accentuation ascribed to him perhaps belongs to Theodosius (a.d. 400)
Arcesilaiis : 374; Academic philosopher; 273 B.C.
Archilochus: 70,488; 593, 600 ff, 609, 612-4, 617, 623-5, 630-1, 637, 645, 648, 651, 655-7, 6C0, 6G7-S; elegiac and iambic poet; 650 B.C.
Argas : 268,302; lyric poet; 370
Arlon : *292, 478; 591, 629, 641, 661, 6C8-70, 676; lyric poet; G25 B.c.
Aripliron : 400 ff; 651
Aristarchus:	56,	492; gram-
marian; 175 B.C.
Aristias :	48; writer of (tragedy
and?)satyric drama; 470 B.c.
Aristides :	40-2, 65-6, 167, 200,
249. 372, 436, 458, 472, 567; rhetorician; a.d. 170
Aristocleides : 266,282; singer to the lyre; 480 B.C.
Ariston : 80; philosopher; 230B.c.
Aristonymus : 376; a compiler of savin??, of unknown date
Aristophanes (Ar.) : 8, 40, 44, 56-8, 66-70, 74-6, 86, 120, 226, 240-
6.	249-62, 266-70, 310, 340, 362, 3G6, 3S6-S, 396-8, 443, 491, 494-6, 504-6, 510-14, 520, 523,534,538, 542, 550-60, 567-70.574; 601,611-2,627,631, 635, 642, 648-52, 658-62, 666-
7,	671-3,	677; writer of
comedy; 410 B.c.
Aristophanes of Byzantium : 68, 498; grammarian; 215 B.C.
Aristotle (Arist.) :	90, 208, 212,
232, 258, 268, 294-6, 300-2, 320, 334, 344, 376, 382, 406-8, 410 ff, 458, 468-70, 496, 502, 540-2, 546, 565; 596, 606-8, 651, 057, 667-8, 677; philosopher; 345 B.C.
Aristoxenus : 40, 64, 272, 287, 364, 404, 417, 480, 498, 500, 548; 588, 627; writer on music; 32(1 B.c.
Armemdas:	18; historian; 100
B.C. ?
Arsenius : 290, 531, 565, 571; son
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of Apostolius; compiler of a collection of proverbs; A.r>. 1500
Artemidorus:	532:	writer on
dreams; a.p. 150
Artfmon of Cassandreia : 2SS, 560; historian; 130 B.C.?
Asclapon : 266; physician; 50 B.C.
Asclepiades : 443; poet; 285 B.C.
Astvases: 420; grammarian; of unknown date
Athcnaeus: 34,46-54,65, 68,7“-8, 85, 123, 202, 206, 214-6, 22t>, 234-6, 241-4. “47, 260, 26^, ‘274-8. 298-300, 304, 32*, 333, 338, 34“-4, 34S, 356, 360, 374. 37S-S2, 386-S, 394-6. 400-4. 410, 413-4. 424, 444, 449, 470, 494, 508, 512-4, 518-9, 526, 532, 536, 544-6, 555. 560 if, 572-4; 591, 657-S, 670. G77; writer of miscellanies; a.d. 220
Athenagoras : 67; Christian writer; A.D. ISO
Aulus Gellius : 210; GTS; grammarian; A.D. ITU
Automedes: “8
Bacehins: 456; writer on music; A.P. 320
Baeehvlides :	8, 34, 00. 80-222,
444 £f. (see 445 h.) ; 640. 646 ff, 651-4, 6G0, 666-7, 670-1
Bachmann’s Anecdota :	74, 207;
extracts from liitlierto unpublished Greek MSS preserved at Paris, published 1828
Bekker's Anecdota : 240; a collection of previously unedited Greek works, published 1814-21
Bion : 661-3,679: poet ; 100 B.C. ?
Bion the Borysthenite : 32G; philosopher; 270 B.C.
Boeo : 645
Boetius:	2SS, 300; writer on
philosophy, mathematics, and music; a.d. 515
Callias: 232; writer of eomedv; 440 B.C.
Callimachus :	10, 78, 97, 124-6,
212, 26G, 420, 427, 441, 467,
488, 499, 502, 506, 509; 595; poet; 270 B.c.
Callinus: 601, 613; elegiac poet; 650 B.C.
Callisthcnes : 300; historian; 330 B.C.
Callistratus: 566; 658 Callistratus : 302, 534 ; historian; 100 B.c.
Callixeinus :	492; historian and
writer on art; 220 B.c. Campbell. Thomas:	573; poet;
A.d. 1820
Catullus :	G4S, 662; Roman
poet: 60 B.c.
Cedeides : G8-70 Censorlnus :	291. 406; gram-
marian; A.I). 240 Chaeremon :	334; writer of
tragedy : 360 B.C.
Chamaeleon :	42;	656; Peri-
patetic philosopher and grammarian; 310 B.c.
Charixena : 42-4
Ohionldes: 242; 609; writer of comedy; 510 B.c.
Choerilus : 48; 600, 677: writer of tragedy; 500 B.C. C'hoeroboscus : 34-6, 39. 424. 434-6-8, 460, 467; grammarian;
A.	D. 600
Chrysippus : 304. 347. 456: the Stoic philosopher; -24() B.c.; the fragmentary work On Xegatires is peril, not hi* Chrvsotliemis : 290; 593. 624, 670 Cicero : G2, 209, 2S9, 369. A")”; the Roman orator and philosopher; GO B.c.
Cinpsias : 24G-66, 234, 298 Clearehns :	244, 394, 414. 40$;
Peripatetic philosopher; SOU
B.	C.
Clement of Alexandria : 10. 07, 90-2. 95, 202-4. 21(1 220, 236,
419, 4Γ>0. 456. 4S3, 523. 033. 552,	565;	633; Christian
writer; A.D. 200
Cleobulina : 72; writer of riddles in hexameter verse; daughter of
Cleobulus : 528; of Rhodes; poet;
one of the Seven Sages Cleomfenes : 242. 250 C16nas : 602, 612, 049, G75
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Connus : 46; musician; 450 B.c. Corinna: 2, 5-38, 167, 202, 419;
633, 644 ff, 666; 676 Cramers Anecdota Oxoniensia : 12, 35, 41, 74, 196, 383, 428-30, 434-6, 456, 479. 559; a collection of previously unedited Greek works from Oxford MSS, published 1835-7
Cramer’s Anecdota Parisiensia: 207, 236, 329, 411, 459 :	a
collection of previously unedited Greek works from Paris MSS, published 1833-41 Craterus : 5G; historian; 340 B.c. Crates: 72, 496, 522; writer of comedy; 450 b.c.
Crates of Mallus :	232; gram-
marian; 170 B.C.
Cratinus : II, 50, 70, 244, 556-S, 574; 612; writer of comedy; 450 B.C.
Orexus : 278, 286 Cydias : 6S Cydidcs : see Cydias
Damon: 40; musician; 420 B.C. Delphian ‘ Hymns ’ : 651 Demetrius Chalcondyles :	679;
scholar; a.d. 1-4G5 Demetrius oi Phalerum : 2S ; Peripatetic philosopher and statesman; 315 B.C.
Demetrius of Scepsis : 408; grammarian; 170 B.C.
Demetrius: 468; rhetorician; a.d. 50?
Democritus: 60,376; philosopher; 420 ii.c.
Demodocus : 23; 592, 597, 621 Demosthenes: 321, 336, 384; 5S8, 62S ; the great Athenian orator and statesman : 3-10 B.c. Diagoras: 56-64, 80; 651. 654 Dicaearchus : 242, 408, 503, 548, 550; Peripatetic philosopher, historian, grammarian; 310
Didymus : 9, 34, 84, 101, 118, 271, 303, 381, 411, 419, 532, 559; GG1, 6G4; grammarian; 30 B.c.
Didymus the Blind, of Alexandria; 66; Christian writer; a.d. 310
Dio Chrysostom (Dion of Prusa): 41, 289, 300, 452, 526, 534, 561, 569; rhetorician; A.D. 80
Diodorus of Sicily : 33, 60, 273, 280, 362, 366, 404; historian: 40 B.c.
Diodotus:	232 ; perhaps to be
identified Avith the commentator on Heracleitus (Diog. L., 9. 12, 15); 170 B.C. ?
Diogenes Laertius (Diog. L.); 62, 326, 374. 3S1, 411, 417, 533, 576; biographer; a.d. 220
[Diogenian] : 74-6, 373, 390, 531, 550, 567, 570, 573; grammarian ; prob. not the author of the collection of proverbs under his name; a.T). 120
Dionysius of Corinth: 546; epic poet, 200 B.c.
Dionysius of Thebes : 46, 364
Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 123, 275, 297, 308, 336, 364, 386, 449, 460-6;	627, 631, 666;
historian and grammarian; 20 B.c.
Dioscorides : physician and botanist; a.d. 60
DIphilus: 679; writer of comedy; 310 B.C.
Dracon of Stratonlcea : 74; grammarian ; 100 B.c. ?
Duris : 268, 384, 412, 470; 650; historian; 300 B.c.
Echerobrotus : GOO, 607; singer to the flute; 586 B.c. Empedocles: 212; philosopher and poet ; 465 B.C.
Ephorus : 374; 583; historian; 350 B.C.
Epicharmus : 14, 26, 494-6, 502, 564; 677; writer of comedy; 500 B.c.
Epicrates ; 242; writer of comedy; 3G0 B.c.
Epictetus: 376; Stoic philosopher; A.D. 100
Epicurus:	64; the philosopher;
300 B.c.
Epiphanius : 67 ; Christian writer;
A.	D. 350
ErasistrStus: 80; physician; 290
B.	C.
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EratostliSnes:	42,	506,	532;
mathematician, geographer, astronomer, chronologer, grammarian ; 235 B.c.
Erinna : 10,419; 679; a poetess of doubtful date
Erotian: 266; lexicographer: a.p. GO
Etymologicum Gudianum (E.G.) : 440; etymological lexicon; a.i>. 1100
Etymologicum Magnum (E.M.) : 39, 42. 82, 2U6-S. 266. 329, 393, 4U6, 425-G, 429, 432-4. 410, 506, 533, 559, 571; i-iymo-logical lexicon: Λ.υ. 1200
Etymologicum Magnum Vctus (also called Et. Florentinum and Et. Genuinum) :	323, 434, 440,
446, 522. 531; an etymological lexicon compiled under the direction of Photius c. a.p. 870
Eubulus : 353; Avriter of comedy; 375 B.c.
Eumclus : 599, 623, 649 ; epic and lyric poet; 760 B.c.
Enmolpus : 596
Euphronius :	120; grammarian;
250 B.c.
Euripides : 20, 111, 106, 210, 232, 240, 256, 268, 274. 280-2, 306, 310, 332, 396, 40S, 436, 448, 514; 584, 601. 619, 025-7, 633, 658. G61-3, 667, 671-3, 67S; ■writer of tragedy; 440 B.c.
Eusebius : 60, 72, 80, 203, 237, 399 ; chronoloper [mostly survives only in Jerome's Latin version and the Armenian translation]; A.p. 305
Eustathius : 8, 10, 34, 37. 43, 66, 74-6. 119, 200, 207, 247, 279-80, 305, 345. 351, 357, 367, 3S9-90, 39S, 418-20, 436, 495, 501, 505, 522, 526. 532. 539, S59, 561, 564-6, 569, 571-2; grammarian and historian; a.d. 1160
Favorinus (or Guarino) : 208. 436; scholar and lexicographer; a.d. 1520
Festus: 542; Roman lexicographer; between a.d. 100 and 350
Galen : 520; writer on medicine, philosophy, grammar, criticism; A.l>. 170
Glancus :	416; writer on music
and poetry; 420 is.c.
GnOsippus : 242-4 Grammarian, Anonymous : 36 Gregory of Corinth (Tardus) : 447;
grammarian: a.d. 1150 Gregory of Cyprus : 331 ; Christian writer; a.i·. 12»0 Grenfell's Erotic Fragment :	549;
a metrical serenade in a papyrus of 2nd Cent. B.c.
Ilabron : 10; grammarian; λ.Ι>. 1 Hasnocles : 520
Harpocration : 47,68,-410; grammarian; a.d. 170 Hegesander : 298; writer of miscellanies; 150 B.c. Hephaestion : 13-4. 38, 72-7, 124, 214, 294, 424. 42S. 412-6, 460, 464, 534; metrician: a.d. 170 Heraeleides of Miletus : 36; grammarian ; A.D. 100 Heraeleides of Pontiis : 572: 594-6, 675; Peripatetic philosopher and prammnrian; 3S() B.C. Hermesianax :	338, 3S4; poet;
”90 B.C.
Hermippus:	246;	writer of
comedy; 430 u.c.
Hermippus :	49$;	biographer;
210 B.c.
Hermoeles : 113 Hermodotus : 413 Hermogenes:	109,	447; rhetorician; A.D.	200
Herraolaus : 413 HermcMoelms : 412 if.
Uerodian (Hdn.) :	18, 34-6, 48,
428-30,	43·'),	430-44,	468;
grammarian; A.I). 170 Herodicus : 556 ; grammarian; 50 A.D.
Herodotus (Hdt.): 137, 141, 301, 307, 313, 321, 472, 4dS, 522; 594-7, 607, 668; historian; 445 B.C.
Herrick: 565; poet; A.P. 1650 Ilesiod (Hes.) : 2G. 86, 147, 200, 233, 448, 488. 491; 090. 593-8, 605, 610, 622-δ, 636, 649, 677; epic poet; 720 b.c.?
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Hesychius : 36, 44, 66, 70, 76-8, 104, 165, 205, 208, 277, 309, 317-9, 362, 392, 420, 424, 430-6, 442, 465. 494-6, 502, 508-10, 517-8, 530-2, 538-40, 550, 567-9,571,573-6; 617; lexicographer; a.d. 450
Hesychius of Miletus:	60; his-
torian; a.d. 550
Hieronymus : 240-2
Himerius : 80; 664; rhetorician;
A.D. 3DO
Hippocrates : 208, 266; physician; 420 B.C.
Hippolytus : 484, 514; Christian writer; Λ.Β. 200
Hippon : 64; physical philosopher; 430 B.C.
Hipponax : 416,572; 615; writer of iambic lampoons; 540 B.C.
Histiacus of Colophon : 290
Homer: 18, 39, 210-2. 230, 306, 321, 328-30. 300, 396, 426, 432, 446-8, 522, 526; 584-5, 587, 590-2, 596-8, 603,608-10, 622-4, 627, 634, 638, 650. 653, 661-3. 667, 672-4, 677; see also Iliad, Odyssey, Eustathius, Tzetzes : epic poet; 850 B.c.?
Homeric Hymns : 86,452; 591-5, 604, 614, 622-4, 648, 651, 674-5; a collection of hymns to the Gods bv various hands; 750-550 B.c. ?
Homeridae : 593, G76; a school of epic poets claiming descent from Homer, first mentioned by Acusilaus; 550 B.c.
Horace : 55, 84, 118, 124; G24-6, 631, 638, 648, 657; Roman poet; 25 B.c.
Horapollo : 518; grammarian; a.d.
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Hybrias : 572; 583,658
Hypodicus : 669
Ibrius : 573
Ibycus: 8, 86, 278, 440 if, 44G; 635 ff, 653, G5G, 671, 676; lyric poet; 550 B.C.
Iliad : 20, 93, 106, 123, 200, 207, 212, 236, 272, 306, 329, 337, 390, 406, 418-20, 436, 440, 488-92, 530, 564, 581; 584-6,
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598, 601, 608, 621; see also Homer, Eustathius, Tzetzes Inscriptions : 29, 49, 70, 126, 133, 109, 224, 258-60,298,351,371, 400, 406, 528; 594, 651; see also Parian Chronicle Ion of Chios: 84, 226-8;	647;
writer of tragedy and lyric poetry; 450 B.C.
Isidore of Pelusium; 533; Christian writer; a.d. 420 Istros (Ister) :	266; historian,
grammarian, poet; 240 B.c.
Johannes Grammaticus : 418; perhaps to be identified with J. Philopomis, philosopher and grammarian; a.d. 510 Johannes of Sicily (Doxopatres): 206; rhetorician; A.D. 1020 Josephus: 65, 473; Jewish historian; a.d. 75
Julian:	528; Koman Emperor
Α.Ό. 361-363
Keil’s Analecta Grammatica : 122, 463; fragments of two anonymous metrical treatises
Lactantius (Placidus) :	123-4;
author of a commentary on Statius; A.D. 550?
Lament for Bion : 601; anonymtnis poem of about 90 B.c. in Bucolici Graeci
Lamprocles : 40-2, 2G6; 671,677 Lamprus : 46-8, 364 Lamynthius : 242-4 Lasus : 639-41, 645, 669, 671; lyric poet; 500 B.c.
Leonidas of Tarentum : 615; epigrammatist; 270 B.C. Leotrophides : 246 Libanius:	74, 565; rhetorician;
A.D. 3oo
Licymnius : 334-8 Lobon:	576; an untrustworthy
biographer; 250 B.c.? [Longinus] : 84; 634, 647; anonymous rhetorician; a.d. 50? Longus:	492-4, 499, 502, 506;
romance-writer; a.d. 150? Lucian : 123, 224, 298, 327, 370, 374, 401, 447-9, 528-30, 565;
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rhetorician and satirist: a.d. 163
Lyc6phron : 9, 10, 310, 406, 533; poet; 200 B.c.
Lycophronides : 414 ff.
Lycurgus: 410,523; 613; Attic orator; 330 B.c.
Lysias : 60, 68, 250, 262, 337 ; Attic orator; 405 B.c.
Lysimachus : 410
Lysimachus of Cyrene : 26; grammarian; 100 B.C. ?
Lysis: 40; the teacher of Epa-meinondas ? 420 B.C. ?
Macarius : 309; compiler of a collection of Greek proverbs; a.d. 1250?
Machon :	326, 37S; writer of
comedv; 2S0 B.C.
Macrobius: 296, 306, 331, 463; Roman grammarian; a.d. 390
MS: 436
Marcellus Empiricus : 544; physician; A.D. 380
Marcus Aurelius:	516; Roman
Emperor A.I). 161-ISO
Marisaetim Melos : 548; a metrical dialogue between a man and a woman inscribed near the door of a temple at Marissa in Palestine; 150 B.c. ?
Marius Plotius : see l’lotius Marius Victorimis; 72, :I37, 53.3: Roman grammarian; a.d. 350
Margites: 601, 604-5 (which see)
Manner Paritnn :	sec Parian
Chronicle
Marsyas : 384; historian; 300 B.C. Martial:	447 ; Roman poet;
A.D. 80
Matron : 351-3; writer of parodies on Homer; 400 B.C.?
Maximus of Tyre : 401; rhetorician; A.D. 180
Melanippides:	60,	230-S,	274,
282-4, 3:58, 3G2; G72-3. 677
Melanthius : 58; historian; 200 b.c.?
Meleager :	220,	232; epigram-
matist ; first compiler of the Greek Anthology, 90 B.c.
Meletus:	242, 260; tragic and
erotic poet; one of t he accusers of Socrates; 400 B.C.
Mclinno: 419; poetess; a.d. 120?
Menander: 80, 305: 679; writer of comedy; 300 B.c.
Menander: 88; rhetorician; a.d. 270
Metrical Fragment, Oxyrhynchus : 73, 442; fragment of an anonymous book on metre found at Oxyrhynchus
Milesian Tales : 678; a collection of short stories, mostly of love, compiled by one Aristeicks c. 150 B.c., used by Petronius and Apuleius but no longer extant
Miller's Milange de Philologic et d’Epigraphie:	203, 228:	a
collection of articles containing certain hitherto unpublished Greek works; published in 1S76
Mimnermus :	70;	613-1, 656-7,
670; elegiac poet; 620 B.c.
Moeris :	528; grammarian; a.D.
2u0?
Musaeus : 5S2, 504-6
Myia : 416
Mynna : 41*
Myrtis : 2-6, 14; 644-5
Natalis Comes:	212; mytho-
grapher : a.d. 1550 Xa lick’s Fragmenta Adespota (Anonymous Fragments) in his Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta; 109
Xepos, Cornelius : 47; Roman historian; 60 B.C.
Xieander : 20-4, 236, 396; poet; 150 B.C.
Xicoehares:	496; writer of
comedy; 410 b.c.
Nicomaehus : 284, 288, 315 ; writer on arithmetic and music; a.d. 40
Nicophon : 502; writer of comedy; 410 B.c.
Xinus, Tale of: 678 (which see) Xonnus : 126; epic poet; c. λ.ρ. 420
Xossis : 2; poetess, epigrammatist; 300 B.C.
Xymphaeus : 610
Nymphis:	S00; prob. Nym-
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phodonis of Syracuse; geographer; 330 b.c.
Odyssey : 28, 34, 200, 304, 356, 430, 495, 506, 516;	5S5-6,	592,
597; see also Homer, Eustathius
Oeniadcs : 270, 384 (which see)
Olen:	4S8,	591-5;	598,	609,
649
Olympus:	54, 277; 597-8, 603,
612, 620, 623-4, 633, 661; prob. the name of two flute-players, one of c. 700 B.C., the other belonging to the Dark Age
Onesicritus: 272; historian; 320 B.C.
Oppian : 503; didactic poet; a.d. 200
Origen :	32S; Christian writer;
a.d. 225
Orpheus: 324; 592-4, 598, 608, 651, 677; the early poet and musician
Orphic Hymns: 486; a collection of apocryphal poems of Orpheus, of uncertain date
Oms : 36; grammarian: a.d. *200?
Odd : 23,111,126; 601; Roman poet; A.D. 1
Oxyrhynchus Papyri : 40, 42, 72, 101-3, 159, 212, 216-8, 220, 243;	627, 652-3; (see the
authors) : fragments of ancient books and other documents found by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, still in course of publication
Palatine Anthology (A.P.) : 16, 72, 86, 171, 220-2, 232, 333, 398; a large collection of Greek ‘ epigrams,’ i.e. inscriptions and quasi-inscriptions, embodying the earlier compilations of Meleager and others, made by Constantine Cephalas about A.D. 920
Pamph5s : 594-6
Papyri : 28, 30, 72, 92, 126, 159, 302, 308, 411, 420, 442, 482, 580; 677; see also Oxyrhynchus
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Parian Chronicle : 230, 272, 280, 362, 404; an inscribed stone now at Oxford, giving a summary of Greek history down to 264 B.C.
Paroemiographi Graeci: 43, 369, 373, 386, 390, 512; the ancient proverb-collections published by von Leutsch and Schneide-win in 1839
Parthenius:	22, 33S; poet and
story-writer; 20 B.C.
Pausanias : 8, 12, 18, 49, 75, 78, 109, 167-9, 171, 179, 181, 228, 270, 288, 305, 310, 383, 398, 510,548; 592-9,602,618,623, 637-8, 643, 648; geographer ;
A.	D. 180
Periclcitus : 416; 611
Phaenias: 268, 382; Peripatetic philosopher : 330 B.c.
Phemius : 585, 597
Pherecrates : 249, 251, 268, 284, 290,	362,	365; writer of
comedy; 430 b.c.
Philammon : 593-6, 624, 676
Philistus : 274; historian; 395 B.C.
Philo: 228; 588; Jewish philosopher; Α.I). 40
Philochorus : 238; historian; 290
B.	C.
Philodemus:	64, 238, 266, 278,
366,	389; philosopher and
poet: 60 B.c.
Philostratus (‘ the Athenian ’): 224, 415, 528; biographer; a.d. 210
Philostratus (‘ the Younger ’): 224; essayist ; A.D. 280
Philotas : 404
Phiioxenus : the name of two and perh. three persons who are confused in the ancieut references ; P. son of Eryxis (340 f.) perh. = the author of the Banquet, P. of Leucas (348 ff; 672, 677); the other is the dithyrambic poet, P. of Cythera; 250,260,272-4,286, 302, 326, 362 ff; 583, 662, G72-3
Phocylldes :	280;	615; elegiac
poet; 540 B.C.
Photius : 70, 75, 229, 408, 413, 420, 425, 532, 559; critic, lexico*
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grapher, compiler of chresto-uiatliies; a.d. ?O0
l’hrynlchus son of Polyphradnion : 42, 48, 51;	G43, 652, GOO;
writer of tragedy; 5U0 b.c.
Phrynlclius :	40, δΐ)2; writer of
comedy ; 420 B.c.
Plirynis : 40, 266-8, 2S4, 2S9. 292, 326; 610, 673, 67G-T; dithy-rambic poet: 430 B.C.
Phyllis: 548
Pindar : 2, 6, 8. 33, 46, 5G, 60. 70, S2-6, 91, 101, 104, 116 12', 143-9, 161, 169, 135, 195, 10'*, 200, 203, 210, 219, 221, 319, 364-6, 444 if. (see 443 n), 4Γ» 1, 454, 474, 514-16, 558, 563, 5C9: 5S9-90, 610, 621, G27-8, 634-44, 645 ff, 652-7, 660, 664-7, 670-1, 676; lyric poet; 480 B.C.
Planudean Anthology:	270, 300;
the shorter of the two Croat collections of Greek ‘ epigrams,’ made by Maximus Planiides a.d. 1301; see Palatine Antk-ology
riato : 248, 344, 34S, 386, 459,502; Avriter of comedy; 420 B.c.
Plato : 46, 08. 113, 171. 246-S, 301, 321, 334-6, 463. 474-6, 526, 531, 548,5C4: 383-4, 593. 006, 631, 640, 670-1, 674, G77; philosopher; 380 B.c.
Plautus : 425 ; Roman writer of comedy; ”15 B.c. riiny (‘the Elder’): 274, 291, 306,542; encyclopedist ; a.d. 60 Plotius (£acerdos) : 72, 443, 417, 464-6; Homan metrician of doubtful date, betwien 30 B.c. anil a.d. 500
Plutarch : 2, 0>, 16, 25, 40, 46, 54-5, 65, 70, SO, 91, 97, 122, 133, 204, 212, 232, 238-40, 264, 2G8, 272, 282, 286, 291, 298, 304-8, 33n, 342, 349, 364, 373-4, 363, 401, 404, 408, 416, 428, 446, 450-4, 458, 468-74, 490, 510. Γ>2<), 530-2, 540, 544, 567, 573; :.- s, 597, 605, 610-4. 623, 643-4, 673-5; biographer and essayist; A.D. 85
Ροΐέιηοη:	72, 378, 494; geo-
grapher; 200 B.c.
Pollux (rolydeuees) : 2CS, 294, 326, 391, 4>8, 5UU, 531-2, 536, 539-40; lexicographer; a.d. 170
lV'lus : 334-6; sophist and rhetorician ; 420 B.C.
Polybius: 297,380; 583,672,678; historian; 175 B.c.
Polyidus : 27”, 404 if, 403
Polymnastus : 41G; 012-13, 617, 628,650; poet; 630 b.c.
Pomponius Mela : 28U; Homan geographer; A.D. 4υ
Porphyrio :	84, 118-9; com-
mentator on Horace; a.d. 250 ?
Porphyrius (Porphyry) : 236, 330, 338; Xco-Platonist philosopher; a.d. 27U
Toseidonius : 514; Stoic philosopher; 90 B.c.
Pratinas :	46-8, 50-4, 3C4, 416,
444; 6G0, G71
Praxilla : 72-8, 560, 56S-70; 658, 6C1, 670
Priscian: 16, 206,420-2; Iloman grammarian; a.d. 500
Prochis : 208, 200, 514, 559; 501, G33, 664, G73. 67G-7 ; compiler of achrestomathy. peril, identical with the Xco-Platonist philosopher and grammarian of a.d. 450
Frodicus : 343; sophist; 430 B.c.
Pronomus : 266-7U
I’ropertius :	10; Roman poet;
20 B.C.
Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion : 209, 408; grammarian; A.D. 120
Pyhides : 304
Pythagoras:	342; philosopher;
535 B.C.
Pytliermus : 572
Pythocicides : 40
Quintilian : 634; Iloman rhetorician ; A.D. 75
Rhetores Graeci: 5G5
Sacadas : 270,416; 632; poet and flute-player; 5S0 B.C.
Sannyrion : 260; writer of comedy; 410 B.C.
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Sappho : 8. 86. 90, 106, 169, 189, 210, 242, 364,418, 428 ff; 587, 591. 599, 611-2, 618, 621. 624 f, 633, 636-42. 645, 648-9, 656-7, 661-2.	667,	678-9; lyric
poetess; 600 B.c.
Satyrus :	282, 306, 396; Peri-
patetic philosopher; 220 B.c.
Scholiast: = ancient commentator whose notes are preserved in some of cnir MSS of Greek authors
Seraonides of Amorgus : 613
Scmus : 494, 512. 518, 532; geographer and antiquary, of unknown date
Sen-ins : 77, 99, 118-9: Roman grammarian; a.d. 400
Sextus Empiricus : 65-6, 336. 503; Sceptic philosopher and physician ; A.D. 190
Simonides : 8, 56, 80, 82, 86, 113, 116. 122, 137, 220. 232. 241, 244, 309. 336, 374, 444 ff. (see 445 ?)), 552. 564; 610, 634-8, 639 ff, 646-9, 651-4, 658-60, 663-71; lyric and elegiac poet: 510 B.c.
Socrates : 230, 248-50, 340. 376, 396. 468; 651, 672; the great Athenian philosopher; 440 b.c.
Solon: 62, 174, 300, 576; 614; the Athenian lawgiver and elegiac and iambic poet; 600 B.c.
Sopater:	380; writer of parody
and burlesque; 300 B.c.
Sophocles : 48, 84. 116. 224-0, 244. 268, 274, 433, 454, 433, 564; 647, 650-2, 6G0, 663. 672; writer of tragedy; 450 B.c.
Sophron :	10; Avritor of mimes;
440 B.c.
Spendon : 611
Statius: 10,118,123-4; Roman poet; A.D. 80
Stephanus of Byzantium : 18, 21, 37, 80, 280; lexicographer; a.d. 530
Stc*sich6nis : 8, 40-2. 70. 86, 212, 244, 2CG, 286, 364, 384, 420, 440 ff, 498, 552; 633 ff, 644, 651-2, 661-3, 670, 670; lvric poet ; 570 B.C. ?
Stobaeus: 86-8, 120-2, 149, 174, 200,204,208,236,326,330, 338,
369, 376, 411-12, 426,438, 448, 458, 476, 565; 675; compiler of chrestomathies; a.d. 450?
Strabo: 35, 169, 212, 313, 448; 593,	596,	634,	674; geo-
grapher; A.D. 1
Strattis:	262, 538; -writer of
comedy; 400 b.c.
Suldas : 2, 6, 40. 44, 60. 64, 72-6, 80, 104, 207, 224, 227, 230, 243, 247. 257, 265, 268, 275, 299, 309, 326, 362,369-70, 376, 386, 390, 398, 411, 416-8, 439, 514, 522-4, 550, 558. 567, 571, 579; 612, 617, 635, 640, 643, 668, 674-6; lexicographer; A.D.950
Symmachus :	254; grammarian;
A.	D. 100
Synesius: 169, 390; 679; Christian writer; a.d. 410
Tatian: 2, 9, 62, 72; Christian writer; A.D. 160
Telecleides: 244, 496; writer of comedy; 420 B.C.
Telenicus : 268; poet and flute-player; 430 B.c.
Telee : 320; philosopher; 270 B.c.
Telesias: 46,364; musician; 380
B.	C. ?
Telesilla: 72,496; 043,666
Telestes : 234, 238, 266, 272-8, 364, 404; 598, 662, 672 ff.
Telles, Tellen, or Tellis : 408 ff.
Tennyson : 677
Terpander: 266-8, 282, 28G,290-4, 324, 416;	596, 610-17, 624,
628-30, 648, 651, 657, 673 ff; lyric poet; 675 B.C.
Thaletas (or Thales) : 416; 610-12, 617, 624, 628, 633, 651, 659; lyric poet; 660 B.C.
Thamyris : 592, 595-6
Theano : 418
Themistius : 8,297,401; philosopher and rhetorician; a.d. 350
Theocritus: 76-8, 197, 229, 310, 383-4, 388, 503-4, 514, 524; 611, 616, 620, 634, 660-2; poet; 275 B.c.
Theodor et:	91,	508; Christian
writer; a.d. 430
Theodorus the Mctochite:	450;
grammarian and historian; A.D. 1300
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Theodoras : 496, 502; poet of unknown date, save that he is mentioned by Aristotle
Theodosius: 34-6; grammarian; Α.i*. 400; see i'hoeroboscus
Thcognis: 564; f>S3, 615; elegiac poet; 510 B.C.
Thcoiiuis. : 408 ; a writer of tragedy; 410 B.C.
Theognis : 526; an otherwise unknown writer quoted by Athenaeus
Thcophilus:	344; a geographer
mentioned by Josephus and Plutarch
Theophrastus : 104, 139, 2SS, 319, 344,359,396; 5S4, 677; Peripatetic philosopher; 330 B.c.
Thcopompus : 42,278,569; writer of comedy; 400 B.c.
Theosophia Tubingensis (draeeorum Deorum Oracula) : 67: a MS collection of extracts from authors first published by Bureseh in his Klaros in 1S89
Thespis:	48;	669; writer of
tragedy; 530 B.c.
Thucydides : 80. 310, 333, 337 ; 591, 620, 624, G48-50; historian; 430 B.C.
Tiinaeus : 643; historian; 300 B.c.
Timocreon : 559; 642; lyric and comic poet; 470 B.c.
Timothcus :	268,	280 if, 362-6,
378-82, 390, 404-6, 420, 473; 5S3, 633, 649, 672 ff.
TimOtheiis of Thebes: 298-384; 651, 672 ii; flute-player; 330 B.C.
Triolia : 77; metrician; a.d. 650?
Tryphon: 10, 494; grammarian; *20 B.C.
Tynnichus : 643, 651-2
Tvrannion : 5f>s
Tyrtaeus: Γ.34; 610-15, G24, 628, 64«), 657
Tzotzi's : 9. 2G, 41, 67, 126, 383, 406, 479, 5:53-4. Γ»52; grammarian; A.I). 115U
Yerrius Flaccus:	542; Latin
lexicographer; 10 B.C.
Xanthus : 633
Xenarchus : 394 ; writer of comedy; 340 B.C.
Xcnocrates :	342; philosopher;
275 B.c.
Xenocritus : 414 ff.
Xenoclamus : 414 If; G60
Xenoraedes:	126;	mythologist;
450 B.C.
Xenophanes:	G4;	G15; Eleatic
philosopher and elegiac poet; 530 B.C.
Xenophon:	SO. 230; 650, 672;
historian; 400 B.C.
Zeno of Citium: 32G; founder of the Stoic philosophy ; 295 B.c.
Zenobius : 72, 7G, 90, 203, 208, 229, 308, 390, 408. 420, 531, 570; rhetorician; a.d. 130
Zonaras:	438; a.d. 1120 [the
lexicon ascribed to t-liis historian is prob. by another hand]
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Abdera : 636. Aeacallis : 414 Aeeso : 484. Achaeia : 594 Achaeans : 182-4,324,488; 597 Achfloiis : 580; a river of ΧΛΥ.
Greece
Acheron : 236, 338; the river of Death
Achilles : 39, 74, 167, 188-90, 262, 328, 410, 454, 5CG-8; 534-5, 601; son of Peleus and the sea-nymph Thetis; hero of the Iliad
Acraephen :	32; prob. = Aerae-
pheus father of Ptoiis the founder of the Boeotian town of Acraephia
Acragas (Agrigentum) : 633-4, 640;
a Greek city of Sicily Acrisius : 180. Adam : 484 Admi t us : 74, 110, 550, 556, 567, 574; king of Pherae in Thessaly; see Aleestis in vol. ii Adriatic Sea : 424 AdOnis: 72, 2U, 442, 490; 621, G25, 6G0-3, 667; a Cyprian youth beloved by Aphrodite, who mourned his death yearly at the Adonis Festival Adrastus: 1G4; 623,668; kin? of Argos, leader of the expedition known as the ‘ Seven against Thebes,’ and of the second expedition, that of the ‘ Epigoni ’
Aeacfia : 173
Aedcids : 188, 192, 362 = Peleus, Telamon, sons, Achilles, Ajax, grandsons of
Aeacus : 166, 188, 194; founder of Aegina; afterwards a judge in Hades
Aegaeon : 226; a son of Uranus Aegeus: 98, 100; 6G5; king of Athens; reputed father of Theseus
AegTna : 30-3,166,172,184-8,194;
623; an island S.W. of Attica Aegium : 228; a city of Achaia
Aegle : 484
Aeneas : 39; see τοι. ii Aeoladas : 665
Aeolian : 420-2, 428-36, 444, 543; 588-90, 594, 607-9, 610-12, 618, 624 ff, ‘mode’ 626, 636, 645-7, 659, 666 Aero : 22. Aethra : 100-2 Aetolia : 98, 11G, 152, 162; a district of N. Greece Agamemnon : 422 Agamemnon of Cyme : 590 Aganippe: 10; a spring on Mt.
Helicon sacred to tlie Muses Agelaus: 152. Aglaus: 170 Agrae : 523; the S.E. district of Athens
Agrias : 232. Agyrrhins : 270 Aliaz : 508. Aiaces: 635 Aias (Ajax) : 167, 188, 298, 410, 55S, 568
Alaleomeneus : 484 Aleestis : 75
Alcibiades : 240; Athenian general and statesman; pupil of Socrates
Alcinous:	587; king of the
Phaeacians Alcmaeon : 300
Alcmaeonids: 570; 641; a noble Athenian family
Alcmena : 424; mother by Zeus of Heracles AlcyOneus: 486
Alexander son of Amjutas : 216; 653; king of Macedon 49S-454 B.C.
Alexander the Great: 272; king of Macedon 336-323 B.C. Alexandria : 379; 655 Alexidamus : 174-6 Alpheiis:	136, 148, 156-8, 162,
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176, 194, 218; the river on which stands Olympia Althaea: 152—1; see rol. ii Alyattes : 133 ; king of Lydia G04-500 n.c.
Amarynthia : 173 Amazons:	166. 433; a race of
female warriors whose chief seat was placed by Greek mythology near the modern Trebizond Amphiaraus : 164 Amphictyon : 18; son of Deucalion Amphictyons :	602; a council,
drawn from the various Greek federations, which met annually near Thermopylae ami at Delphi
Amphitnte:	106, 128, 312, 47S;
wife of Poseidon
Amphitryon : 2S, 187. 126; reputed father of Heracles Amynins:	340; an Athenian
satirised by the poets of the Old Comedy
Andania : 548; a town of Messenia Androcydes :	37S; painter; 3S0
B.C.
Andromache : 5S6, 621, G63 Andros:	629; an island of the
mid-Aegean
Antaeus: 11C; son of Poseidon; his wrestling was irresistible so long as he touched his mother Earth
Anterior: 92; one of the Trojan elders
Anthedon : 4; 593, G-i-i; a to^Ti of Boeotia
Anthesteria : 604, 668 (uhich see) Antigeneides : 376, 384, 404, 408 Antig6ne:	22C; daughter of
Oedipus
Antigonus : 050 ; general and part-successor of Alexander the Great
Aonia :	24; aneient name of
Boeotia
Apaturia : 5S3. Aphares : 152. Aphareus : 11G. Aplmlnae : 012 Aphrodite : 24, 32, 78, 08, 10G, 1 Γ>0, 168, 219, 238, 33G, 378, 402, 444,498,510,530; 5S4-5, G16, 621, 631, 648, 661 Apollo: 16, 24, 30-2, 78, 88, 96,
12G, 131-2, 130-42, 170, 192 214, 224, 270, 2SS-92, 306, 322-6, 416, 420, 450, 457, 4G0-2, 4CG, 482, 488, 4<J2, 496, 520-4. 562; 591-603, 609-1”, 610, 022-4, G27, 0:53, G43, G48-52, 658-0, 065, GG8, C71, G7C Arcadia : 112, 118, ISO, 3M), 4S6, 002; 583, 633, 072; the central district of the Pelopounese Archelaiis :	232, 330; king of
Macodon 413-399 B.C. ArchemOrus : 164, 4G4 Archias : 590, C23 Ares: 12, 110, 116, 154, 1GG, 308. 318, 328, 462, 528-30, 534: 384-5, G21 Arge : 488
Argeius : 126, 130, 134 Argonauts : 649
Argos: 19, 88, 92, 112, 104, 172, 178-SO, 192, 214, 270;	039,
043, 669
Argus:	112; the hundred-eyed
watchman set by Hera to guard Io Argvnnus : 333 Ariadne : 585, 6G4 Arian : 490. Arianthes : 6C ArignOtus: 342: a famous singer to the lyre, brother of Ariphrades:	342; an evil-liver
satirised by Aristophanes Aristaeus :	210. 35S; a pastoral
and agricultural deity of variously-given parentage Aristagoras : 654
Aristodemus : 230; 672; pupil of Socrates
Aristomenes : 158 fl Aristomenes : 548 Aristratus : 274. Armenian : GOO Artemis :	22, 88, 152, 178, 182.
264-G, 280, 296-8, 320, 330. 346, 416, 488, 49G, 508, i>24, 532, 5C2;	592-4, 609, 616,
62U-4, C37, G43, 648-9, 60S, 672
Artemisium : 315 (which see); C41, 6G4
Asclepiadae :	593; a school of
physicians claiming descent from
Aselepius (Aesculapius): 224, 2GG, 27G, 482; 651; a great physi-
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cian; after Homer the God of healing
Ascra :	29; a town of Boeotia,
birthplace of Hesiod Asia: 273, 308, 312, 320; 597-8, 663
AsOpis: 33
Asopus:	30, 3Ἑ 166-8,	186;
Boeotian river-god Aspasia : 46; mistress of Pericles; one of the great women of antiquity Asterion : 2υθ
Atarneus: 410-12: a Greek city of ΝΛΥ. Asia. Minor Athena: 16, 92, 96-8. 120. 124, 184. 194. 234, 260, 274, 422, 562; 597, 648, 65», 604 Athens : 46, 58-62, 98, 108, 110-2, 170-2, 200, 224, 23U, 258-60, 266, 270-2, 280, 308, 33*2. 362, 400, 404, 408, 490, 496, 514-1G, 520-2, 526, 540, 550. 554, 500,566,574; 583,589.594-6, GO3-4, 612-13. 620, 623. 628, 631, 635-44. 650-1, 657-74 Athos : 315; a promontory of the N.W. Aegean Atlas : 406
Atreus: 92, 182, 336: father of Agamemnon and Menelaiis (see Pleisthenes)
Attalus : 232; the name of three kings of Pergamum. who reigned (I) 241-197, (II) 159-13S, (III) 138-133 B.C.
Attica: 315; see Athens Attis : 516; a Phrygian shepherd loved by Cybele, who vowed him to perpetual chastity; breaking the vow he went mad and made himself a eunuch Aulis:	20; a town in Boeotia
whence the Greek fleet sailed to Troy
Automedes : 162-8
Bacchanals: 114, 481; 625; see Maenads
Bacchiad Family : 623 Bacchus: see Dionysus Bdelycleon : 554, 658 Bias : 578; of Priene c. 600 B.C.;
the type of an upright judge Boeotia : 8, 22-4, 28, 88, 124, 156,
7°4
270, 296, 450, 484; 590, 594, 598, 643-5
BoeGtus:	18; ancestral hero of
the Boeotians
Bolscus : 2; sculptor, peril, to be identified with Boedas the son of Lysippus; 300 B.c.? Boreas: 576; 596,664 Bormus or Boriuius : 502, 534 Borystlienes : 344: 677; the chief river of Scythia, now the Dnieper
Bottiaea : 540. Brimo : 516 Brisels : 190; see II. i Bromius : 276; see Dionysus Bucolus : 4. Byzantium : 6"2
C’abeirus : 486
Cadmus: 6, 114, 480; mythical king of Thebes
C’alous : 212; a river of Asia Minor Callias: 258, 266; the name of several Athenian archons Callias son of Hipponicus; 342; a rich and dissolute Athenian; 420 B.c.
Callicles : 248; a rich Athenian, patron of Gorgias the rhetorician, in Plato’s dialogue Callimachus : 267 Calliope: 112, 156, 249, 324; one of the Muses
Calyce : 498 (which see); 633 Calydnian Islands:	off the W.
coast of Caria in Asia Minor Calydon :	152, 242; a city of
Aetolia
Calypso : 506; a nymph, ruler of Ogygia; loved by Odysseus Capaneus: 21, 266; one of the ‘ Seven against Thebes ’; see vol. ii
Cardax : 232
Caria : 18, 34, 202, 280; a district of Asia Minor
Carion : 386. Carmanor : 595 Carneia : 288, 416; 611, 624, 6G6-8, 676; the great Apollo-Festival of the Dorians Carneius : 78
Carthaea : 80, 220; a city of Ceos Carthage : 146,366; 641 Caryatids : 52; the name given to the maidens at their annual
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dance to Artemis Caryatis at Caryac. in Laconia Carystus: 210. Casas: 1S2 Cassandra : 84, 11S, 442; a prophetess, daughter of Priam Castaly : a sacred spring at Delphi Catana : C33. Caucians : 440 Cecropian : 562; Cecrops was first king of Attica
Cecrlpis : 29$. Cedon : 570 Celaenae:	31S, 504; a city of
Phrygia
Ccleiis : 86. Cenaeum : 96 Cenchreus:	296; the river of
Ejjhesus
Centaur : 2U0, 242; see C'heiron Ceos: i>0, 106, 126, 131, 134, 142, 153-G0, 214,220;630. 646,671; a small island of the W. Aegean Cephfilus : 677
C'ephissian La7:c : 434; in Boeotia Cephisus : 2, 20; a river of Boeotia and Phocis
Cephisus : 515; a river of Attica Cerberus : 148; the watch-dog of the Lower World Cereops : 254. Cercyon : 10S Ceyx: 200-2; lord of Trachis;
friend of Heracles Chaerftlas : 160
Clialcidic Peninsula: 596; in X. Greece
Chalcis: 33, 270, 544-6; 639-41, 669; a city of Euboea Charaxus: 629, 631; brother of Sappho
Charon : 210, 373; ferryman of the dead
Charondas : 498; lawgiver of the Chalcidian colonies in Sicily and Italy c. 650 B.C.
Cheilon or Chllon: 576; Spartan statesman; 560 B.C.
Cheiron: 210; the Centaur; see vol. i Chios: 21; 583,590,593; a large island of the E. Aegean Chios: 494. Christ: 484 ChrysogSnus: 384 Cirrha : 144, 176; near the coast below Delphi; site of the hippodrome the scene of the Pythian games in the time of Pindar and Baechylides Ciseea : 92; a king of Thrace in Homer
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Cissian : 400
Cithacron : 26-S, 34; a mountain of Boeotia Oleesippus : 424 CleitagOra : 340, 556-8, Γ)7Ι C'leisthSnes tyrant of tjicyon : GG9; grandfather of
Cleisthfnes: 5S3, G30, GOt: the Athenian statesman : 507 n.c. Cleobulus :	578; of Limlus in
Rhodes; c. 600 B.C.
Cleocritus :	256; an Athenian
satirised by the poets of the Old Comedy Cleomachus : 544 Cleon : 74, 554; Athenian general and statesman satirised by Aristophanes
CleGnfc :	33.	166; eponymous
heroine of Clconac in Arcolis ClcoptOiemus : 198 Clio : 136, 184, 196; one of the Muses
Clotho : 276; see Fates Clymenus : 154
Cnosu3 or Cnossus : 98, 100, 130, 406; 585, 595, 664; the city of Minos in Crete
Cocytus:	148; 647; a river of
Hades Coltmus : 2
Col6phon:	380, 496; a city of
Ionia
Corcyra :	30, 33, 166; a large
island otf the W. coast of Greece (Corfu)
Coresia : 80. Coressus : 130 Corinth : 108,126-S, 135, 366; 599, 623. 041, 66S-70 Oorniscae : 519
Coronaeae : see Shuttle-Maidens Coronea : 125
ΟθΓϋηΐ3 : 482; mother by Apollo of Asclepius
Corybants :	4S4:	worshippers of
Cybete
Coryeian Cave : 394 Cos: 593; an island of the S.E. Aegean
Cremmyon or Crommyon: 108;
between Megara and Corinth Creon : 28; king of Thebes Crete : 24, 62, 86, 98, 106, 124, 130, 200, 406, 520, 540, 572; 583, 595, 598, 610-2, 617, 625, 651,
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059. 674; southernmost island of the Aegean ; one of the great Dorian areas of Greece; famous for its dancing Creiisa : 108
Crisa : 595 ; the port of Delphi Croesus: 138,300,338; 615; king of Lydia 560-516 B.c.
Cr6nus : 28. 328: father of Zeus Curetes : 152 ; a tribe of Aetolia Crotona (CrOton): 372; a Greek city of S. Italy
Curetes:	484;	659; mythical
attendants or actual worshippers of Zeus at the Idean Cave in Crete
Cybele : 318, 464-G; 597, 600 Cyclopes : 180, 302-4, 382-92; 672; a race of one-eyed giants; see vol. ii
C’ydonia : 610; a city of Crete Cyme : 590. 610 Cypris : 442; see Aphrodite Cyprus : 625
Cypselus : 637; tyrant of Corinth G55-620 B.C.; see vol. i Gyrene : 210; a Greek city of N. Africa
Cyrus : 333; king of Persia 550-529 B.C.
Cythera : 362; an island off the S. of Laconia
Cytherea :	446;	625, 661; see
Aphrodite
Dactyls, Idaean : 597 Daedalus : 585; mythical sculptor and architect
Daedalus of Sicvon : 179; sculptor; 400 B.C.
Daipflus : 154. Damocrates : 88 Ilaraon : 126. 130 Danaldg : 234; the fifty daughters of
Danaiis : ISO; brother of Aegyp-tus and ancestor of the Danaans :	192, 568; an ancient
name for the Greeks Dandaetian ( ?) : 506 Dandes : 641. Daphnephoria : 6G5 Day : 454
Delaneira:	98,	156; wife of
Heracle3
DeinomCnes:	13C,	144-6, 220;
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name of the father and son of
Hiero
Delphobus : 436 Delium : 665 ; 424 B.C.
Delphi : 28, 96, 136, 140-4, 148. 162, 174-6, 179, 394, 461, 466, 520, 540; 592-5, 598, 602-3, 609-11, G20-3, 627, 632, 641, 648, 651, 654, 66S-8, 671, 676; a city of Phocis; seat of the oracle of the Pythian Apollo Delos : 88, 106. 124, 140, 176, 270, 461, 488, 562; 594-5, 598-9, 622-4, 649-51, 668, 671; an island of the S. Aegean, one of the chief seats of the worship of Apollo
Demeter: 86, 136, 170, 238, 420, 488, 494-6, 514, 532,562; 594-6. 604-6, 619, 639, 648, 655, 65S
Demetrius (Poliorcetes) : 650; son of Antigonus;	‘ liberated ’
Athens in 307 B.C.
Demonax : 126 (= Damon) Demophilus : 410. Derdenes : 610 Dexamenus : 200; lord of Elis Dexione: 126. DexitMa: 126,130 Diacrians: 554; these were the poorest of the three parties in the days of Solon; the joke is obscure
Diana : see Artemi9 Diogenes: 380; Cvnicphilosopher; 370 B.C.
Diomede, Thracian :	116 ; king
of Thrace; so called to distinguish him from D. of Argos Diomus : 496
Dionysia : 258; 651,669; festival of Dionysus
Dionysius:	260, 366-72, 382-6;
672; tyrant of Syracuse 405-367 B.c.
Dionysus : 6, 24, 56, 78, 114, 170, 216, 226, 236, 246, 256, 276, 300-4, 314, 340, 362, 378-80, 463-4. 470, 480, 488, 492-4, 510-14, 568; 583, 599, 601, 606, 619-20, 623-5, 648, 660, 664-71
Dioscuri (Castor and Polydeuces): 88, 472-4; 612, 616; sons of Zeus and Leda wife of Tyn-dareiis king of Sparta, and
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brothers of Helen; worshipped as horsemen, boxers, and harpers, and as saviours of men in battle or at sea Dium : 482; a town of Macedonia I)oIon : 581
Dorian : 27G, 3G4. 376, 404, 422-4, 432, 448;	594, f.!>7-9, 603,
611-15, 618, 624, 628,631,633, C41-7, 651, 656, 661, G66 Doricha : 629
Doridium : 370. Dorion : 298 Doris : 84; daughter of Ocean Dorotheiis :	a flute-player :	200
B.C.
Dorylas : 422. Dryas : 492 Dysaules:	4SG; father of Tri-
ptolemus and brother of Celeiis king of Eleusis
Dysmaenae:	52; —Bacchanals
at Sparta
Earth : 114, 12G, 210 Ecbatana : 320; a city of Media Echecratidas : 636. Echeruus : 4 Echidna : 148; a serpent-maideu, daughter of Tartarus; see vol. ii
Egypt: 114, 218, 486, 500; 598 Eileithyia : see Artemis EiresiOne : 520-2. Elector : 396 Eleusis: 86, 108-10, 486, 514-16; 594-6, 604; a town of Attica, seat of the worship of Demeter Eleuther : 593. Elieus : 2 Elis : 80, 161-2. 179, 200, 510, 528; 599, COT C23-5, 6C7; a district in the N.W. Peloponnese Elpenor : 298; one of the comrades of Odysseus who were turned into swine by Circ6 Elysium: 330; the underworld Eiidais : 188
End^mion : 338; see vol. ii Enetic : see Venetic Enyalius : 606; sometimes identified with Ares
Epanieinondas : 270, 408; Theban general and statesman; 390 B.C.
Epaphus : 114
Eph6sus : 296, 320, 3C2, 385, 394; 602, 672; one of the twelve Ionian cities of Lydia EpimSnides : 532; a Cretan wonder-
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worker who came to Athens c. 500 iu\
EpiOne : 4M. Epipulae : 334 Ereclitheus : GG4; a mythical king of Athens
Eresus : 532; a town of Lesbos Erotria : 12, 044; a city of Euboea Eriboea : 98,186; afterwards wife of Telamon Eridanus : 39G
Erig6n0 : 49C; an Attic heroine Kriphanis : 498, 544 Erytnrae : 48:1;	057; a city of
Ionia
Eryxis : 340-2
Etcocles : ιι’26; brother of Antigonis Etna : 218, 380, 420; the great volcano of Sicily Etruscans: 641. Euathlus: 49S Euboea:	96, 172, 54G; a large
island on the E. coast of Greece
Eubiilides : 200. Eudemus : 222 Kuenus (river) : 98. Euenus : 110 Eunosta and Eunostus : 2 Euoe : 494; cry of the Bacchants Euonymus : 20, 32; son of Cc-phisus
Euphoratis: 580. Eupolemus: 179 Euripus : 270; the strait between Euboea and the mainland Europe : 22S
Euro pa : 78, 100, 130, 200 (which
Eurymedon: 410. Euryphon : 248 Kurytion : 200. Eurytus : 590 Euxantins: 126,130,134; mythical lord of Ceos Execestldes : 666
Fates : 170, 27G, 378, 448, 458, 4S2 Fortune : 476,482 Furies : 126, 452
Gains (Caligula):	558; Roman
Emperor a.l>. 37-41 Galatea:	212, 382-92; a sea-
nymph beloved by the Cyclops Polyphemus
Galatea:	382-6; mistress of
Dionysius
Halittus : 212. Galaxium : 450 Uallae : 4(56
Gelo : 146, 200; brother of Iliero and tyrant of Acragas
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Gentiles : 484. Geraestia : 173
Glycon : 443. Giants : 94, 4S6
Gorgon : 406
Graces, The : 112, 132, 146, 162, 174, 23S, 300, 4U2, 414, 510, 546; spirits of beauty and excellence, handmaids of the Muses
Greece : 140, 160. 223, 2G6, 270, 276, 282, 306, 332, 410, 470, 508, 574; 594, 597-S, 603-4, 610-11, 620, 629, 633, 638, 616, 657, 660. 666
Greek : 2, 9, 53, 119, 121, 152, 160-4, 188, 194, 214, 240, 278, 306-8, 318, 320-2, 4S4, 542; 583, 593, 597, 607, 619, 625-32, 635. 655, 679
Gymnopaecliae :	624, 651 (u'hich
see)
Hades : 24, 46, 72, 14S, 236, 2G0, 33S, 410, 438, 452 HarmOdius :	554-6,	566 ;	640,
657-S; with Aristogeiton be murdered in 514 B.c. Hipparchus one of the sons of Peisistratus; after the expulsion of his brother Hippiae from Athens in 510 they came to be regarded as martyrs in the cause of democracy Harpalus : 274; cousin and treasurer of Alexander the Great Harpalycfe: 500. Harpalyeus : 422 Harpies : 278; in Homer, spirits of the storm-winds; later, winged maidens of foul aspect who swooped on a man's food and carried it away Harpinna : 33, 166 Healing-God : see Apollo Health: 336,400; 652 Heaven: 210,316 Hebe: 169. Hebrew: 470 Hebrus: 96; 598,608,051; river of Tlirace
Hecate : 86, 258 ; 508 Hector: 1S8, 192, 328, 490; 584-6, 621; son of Priam and chief hero on the Trojan side Hecuba (HekSbfc) : 452; 586,621 Helen : 39, 92-5, 422, 440, 4G6; 586, 621, 633, 661-2, 671; see vol. ii
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Helenus : 120, 442; prophet and warrior, son of Priam Helicon:	26-8; a mountain of
Boeotia
Helle: 318; daughter of Athamas and XephSle; N. saved her son Phrixus from sacrifice by mean 3 of the Earn with the Golden Fleece, which carried him to Colchis; Helle, who rode with him, fell off while the Earn was crossing to Asia at the strait called after her the Hellespont: 315,318; 598 Helots :	611, 628; the serfs of
Lacedaemon Hephaestus : 585 Kera : 112, 150, 162, 168, 178, 182, 226, 450, 470, 519; 594, 616 Heraia : 173
Heracles (Hercules): 6, 66, 88, 96-8, 120, 124, 148-50, 154, 162, 1S4-6, 200-2, 256, 410, 422, 426,502-4,520; 596,606,616, 630, 655, 671, 677 Heracleia : 173, 362 Heraean Women : 623 Hercules : see Heracles Henneias:	410, 470; tyrant of
Atarneus
Hermes : 12, 14, 26-8, 32, 39, 112-14, 326,398, 470,528; 609, 614, 648
Hermus:	312; a river of Asia
Minor
Herodotus: 406. Heroes, The: 652 Hiero: 82-6, 136, 140-8, 156-9, 175, 200, 218, 221, 232, 2C6; 610, 640, 646, 653, 657; tyrant of Syracuse 478-467 B.C. Hiraalia : 494
Hiinera : 146; 633,641; a Greek city of Sicily
Hipparchus : 566; 638; Hippias : 641; sons and successors of Peisistratus
Hippasus : 639. Hippocoon : 616 Hippocrates : 664 JTippodameia : 623 Hippolytus:	266, 539; son of
Theseus; refusing the advances of his stepmother Phaedra, he was accused by her of seeking her love, and cursed by Theseus, whose
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father Poseidon caused his death
Hyagnis : 534; 507 Hyccara : 366
liymcnaeus : 27S.3SS; a beautiful youth of whom various stories were told in connexion with wedding rites
Hyperboreans : 140; 594, 598, 64S; a legendary people of the far north
Hyria : 16. Hyrieus : 22, 32
Iacchu> : 56, 25S, 462, 494, 510; 667; a name of Dionysus; sometimes distinguished from him as a son of Deineter Iambe : 604. Iambi : 512 Iapygia:	540:	a district of S.
Italy
Iarbas : 436. Iaso : 4S4 Ida :	452, 4S4; name of two
mountains, one near Troy, the other in Crete
Idas: 116. Ilium: secTroy Inaehus: 112
lo: 114,469,493; 671; beloved by Zeus, she was changed through Hera’s jealousy into a heifer and wandered over the earth
Iolaia : 173
Iolaiis : 20; companion of Heracles I61e : 9S ; daughter of Eurytus of Oechaliu Iollas : 502
Ionian : 98, 108. 206, 320, 324-6, 404, 444, 534, 572; 504, 51H), 602-4, 6U7-14, 625, 628, 631, 635-43, 656, 067
Ios : 212; a small island of the mid-Aegean
Iphiclus : όϋϋ. Iphiclus : 152 Iphigeneia:	408; daughter of
Agamemnon, who sacrificed her at Aulis
Iris : 482. Ismarus : GOG Israenfe : 226; sister of Antigonfe Ismenius, Apollo : 665 Isthmus: 108, 126-8, 132-4, 162, 170-2, 457
Ithaca : 2u6; a small island W. of Greece; home of Odysseus Itonia : 124. ItAnus : 18, 124 Italy : 272, 416, 540
Ithyphalli: 5Γ2
Iulis : 80, 13U; 640; a city of C'cos Iulo : 404
Jason : 589. Jews : 468 Julian: 210; Roman emperor A.D.
3G1-303
Juno : 519. Jupiter : see Zeus
Laches : 39. Laehon : l.>^-60 Laconian:	432, 534; Gl«; see
Sparta
Ladon :	30, 34;	= Ismenus, a
river of Thebes
Laertes:	92,	280; father of
Odysseus
Lais : 366. Lamo : 504 Lante God, The : see Hephaestus Lainpis : 504 Lampou : 1S6, 196 Lamprias : 468
Laocoon : 118; priest of Apollo at Troy; while sacrificing at the bringing-in of the Wooden Horse. against which he had warned his countrymen, he was slain by two serpents sent from the pea by Poseidon Laodanuis : 226
Laomedon :	192; king of Troy;
father of Priam
Latin : 630, 674. 078. Leila : 410 Leipsydrium : 570; c. 550 B.c. Lemnos:	110, 120, 444, 486: a
large island of tho N. Aegean Lcnaea : 258,510; 607; a festival of Dionysus
Leon : 4. Leontium : 384 Leontius : 246
Lesbos: 266, 270, 324, 416, 438; 598,	608-18,	024 if, 63:5-8,
651-7,	GG0-1, 668, 673;· a
large Island of the E. Aegean Leto (Latona) : IS, 176, 182, 562;
593, 505 Lcueas: 498 Leuctra : 644; 371 B.C.
Libya : 406, 486
Lidias : 426; attendant of Heracles; the ‘tomb’ is the sea, into which lie was thrown by II.
Linus: 23S, 488, 402, 49S; 5S6, 609, 622, 663,677; a legendary bard, for whom the vintage-
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song was supposed to be a lament
Lityerses : 488, 496, S00 (which see), 504
Locri (Epizephyrii): 62, 272. 414, 416-8, 546; 633-4; a Greek citv of S. Italy
Lore (Eros) : 32, 238, 390, 444, 530, 546; 594, 656 Loxias : see Apollo Lusi : 178-80. Lusus : 180 Lyaeus : 300; Alexandrian epithet of Dionysus
Lvoaeus. Zeus : 616. Lycas : 641 Lycia : 192, 306, 460, 4S8; 594, 598; the most southerly district of Asia Minor Lycomidae : 594-6 Lycormas : 98
Lycurgus:	105, 266; king of
Nemea; brother-in-law of Adrastus and one of the ‘ Seven against Thebes ’
Lycurgus (the Spartan lawgiver) :
ue .
Lydia: 122, 136, 300, 318; 003, 609-10, 615, 618, 628, 657, 667; the middle district of W. Asia Minor, seat of the kingdom of Croesus; became part of the Persian Empire in 546 B.c.
Lydus : 133; mythical king of the Lydians Lynceus: 180
Lysander:	412, 470;	650; the
Spartan general who defeated Athens in 404 B.c.
Lysippus: 72; sculptor; 330 B.C.
Macedonia : 332, 384 MacSlo : 12G-8. Machaon : 484 Maeantfer : 504; a river of Asia Minor
Maecenas : 631
Maenads : 26; see Bacchanals Magnesia : 637. Maia : 30, 112 Maid : see Persephone Malis : 428. Maneros : 500 Mantinea: 02-6,118,304; 654; a city of Arcadia Marathon : 506, 640-1 Mardonius : 315 Mariandyni: 500, 534
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Mariandynus : 502, 531 Marpessa : 116
Marsyas: 234,274,534; 597; a mythical fluteplayer defeated by Apollo in a contest of music, under the terms of which he was flayed alive
Mat a urus : 633; a town of Sicily Megalartia : 518
Megiira: 108; 623. Meidylus: 82 Melampus : 214, 422; a prophet, lord of part of Argos, son-in-law of Proetus Melanchrus : 430
Melanippe :	302; daughter of
Aeolus, heroine of two lost plays of Euripides Melanippus : 631 Meleager: 15U-6; see vol. ii MSles : 248
Mclia : 6; a sea-nymph, who became by Apollo the mother of Ismenius name-hero of Ismenus a river of Thebes
Melos : 56-60, 230; a large island of the mid-Aegean Memory (MnemSsyne): 412, 580 Memphis :	115, 206; a city of
Egypt
Menalc-as : 498, 544 Menander : 194. Menecles: 406 Mcnelaus : 28, 92-4, 302, 422; king of Sparta and husband of Helen
Mcssene : 270; a city of the Pelo-ponnese
Messenia : 116; 599, 613, 624, 649 Metapontion :	174-8, 182 (which
Methone : 384; a Greek city of Macedonia Methymna : 610 Metiochfe : see Shuttle-Maidens Metope : 30. Micon : 272 Midas : 500, 540 (which see) Miletus: S3, 131, 280, 284, 324, 376, 538; a citv of Ionia; see vol. ii Miltiades: 228 Minerva : see Athena Minos : 98, 102, 126, 130, 200, 204, 540; legendary king of Crete Minotaur : 98, 520; 664; a monster half-man half-bull kept by Minos in the Labyrinth and fed with a yearly tribute of
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youths and maidens sent from Athens; he was killed by Theseus
Minyas, Daughters of: 24 Mnem6syn6 : see Memory Mnesimachus : 400 Monms :	5C4; personification of
mockery and censure Moses : 610. Moon : 330, 4*G Mountain-Mother : see Cybele Muses, The : 12, 28, 30. 36, 42, 46, 88, 94-6, 112-4, 127-,S, 134-6, 140-6,	156-8,	168-70,	184,
194-6, 216-20, 238, 276, 280, 322-4, 328, 332, 378, 412, 422, 426-8, 444, 458, 462, 478, 500, 580; 593, 598, 601, GOG, 610-2, 610, 022-3, C49 Museum Hill: 506; in Athens Myen 16 : 638; 479 B.o.
Mysia : 31G; α district of N.W. Asia Minor
Mytilenfc : 506, 533; chief city of Lesbos
Nanis : 338. NannScus : 44 Nanno : 614. Narcaeus : 623 Nauplius : 280, 298; the father of Proctus. or a king of Euboea who in requital for the death of his son Palamedcs at Troy caused the shipwreck of the returning Greeks
Nausicaa:	587; daughter of
Alcinoii3
Neaechmus : 298. Necessity : 482 N6don : 34; a river of Messenia Νέιηδίν: 33, 162-8, 178-9, 184-6, 304; near Filling in the Pelo-ponnesc; scene of the Ncmean Games
NemCsis: 120, 159,340; 654 Neopt616mus : 1G6; son of Achilles Nereids: 84,104-6,190; 631; sea-nvmphs, daughters of Nereus : 84, 100, 128, 382, 478; the Sea-God
Ncssus : 98; a Centaur who caused the death of Heracles Nestor : 328, 422; lord of Pylos. the oldest and wisest Greek before Troy
Nicarchus : 68. NIcodOrus : Gl-6 Nicomachus : 274 Night : 86, 160, 448
Nile: 114,166,206,480 Niobfc: 210, 320, 378, 454: see rol. ii
N5mius : 290; a name of Apollo as God of llocks
Numa : 204; king and lawgiver of Rome
Nymphs : 200, 304, 318, 394, 494 Ochna : 4
Odysseus : 28, 39, 92, 206, 302-4, 38:1, 390-2
Ocagrus : 248 ; king of Thrace Oechalia:	96, 141); a city of
Euboea
Oedipus: 26; see vol. ii Ocncus:	150-2,	106; king of
neuron in Actolia; father of Meleager
Ocncus : 172, 23G; son of Pamlion king of Athens
Oenia : 33; a town of Aoarnania Oenomaus: 116, 10C; legendary king of Pisa in Elis Οοηόρΐοη : 22; legendary king of Chios
Oetaeans : 665; a people of Thessaly Oti^gus : 18. Oicles : 164 Olympia: 136, 144, 158, 160, 107, 17C, 179, 240, 244, 529; G29, 037,654; in Elis; scene of the Olympic Games
Olympus : 176, 252, 450; G22, C49 ; the abode of the Gods, sometimes identified Avith the mountain in Thessaly
Olynthus: 628; a Greek city of Macedonia Opis : 296, 488, 508 Opportunity: 228 Orchomenus:	24; α city of
Bocotia
Orderliness : 448. Orcithyia : 596 Orestes: 408; see vol. ii Orion: 20-1 (which see), 32; a, great hunter, who after liis death became the constellation Orphics : 598, GG4 ; votaries of the cult of Orpheus which comes to light at Athens in the Oth Cent. B.c.
Orthia : GIG Ortygia: 384; Syracuse Oschophoria : C64. Oulo : 532 Oxylus: 162
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Pactolus : 138. Padus : 396 Paeonians : 651; early inhabitants of Macedonia
Pasondas: 665. Pallantium : 633 Pallas (Athena): 40, 92, 150, 220, 562
Pallas (the hero) : 118 Pan: 562; 658. Panaceia : 484 Tanathenaea :	638, G64-6; the
feast of Athena at Athens Pandion : 98,108,173; legendary king of Athens Pandionis : 260, 298 Pandrosus:	562; daughter of
Cecrops
Pantaleon : 298. Panteles : 198 Pantheides : 130-4. Paris : 95 Parnassus :	394; the famous
mountain in Phocis Tames : 3-i, 571; a mountain of Attica
Paros : 602, 60G: an island of the central Aegean
PasiphaS : 103. Pausanias : 640 Peace : 448-50
1’eirene :	33; the fountain of
Corinth
Peirithoxis : 200
Pcisistratids : 636-8, G58; Ilippias and Hipparchus, sons of Pcisistratus : 567, 638 Pelasgians:	486; a pre-Hellenic
people of Greece
Peleus:	188-90, 238; father of
Achilles
Pellaua or Pellene : 56, 172, 4SG; a town of Aehaia
Pclops: 118, 128, 156, 162, 176, 278, 598; mythical king of Pisa in Elis; father of Atrcus; pave his name to the Peloponnesus : 80, 128, 278, 40*, 478; 594, 646
Penelope: 39; wife of Odysseus I’eneiiis : 108; a river of Thessaly Pcntheus : 461; son of Agave and £ rand so n of Cadmus; killed by his mother in a Bacchic frenzy Perdicoas : 23(J; king of Macedon 454 ?-413 B.C.
Periandcr : 668; tyrant of Corinth c. G25-585 B.C.
Pericles : 638; the Athenian statesman; 450 B.C.
Persephone (Proserpine or The 712
Maid) : 24, 86, 136, 148, 236, 49G, 514, 562; G58; daughter of Demeter; see tol. ii Perseus: 186, 406; son of Zeus and Danae; slayer of the Gorgon
Persian : 138, 228, 280-2, 304-22, 338, 490, 563; 611, 616, 636-41, 658 Petraia : 198
Phaethon: 396; having leave of his father the Sun to drive his chariot for one day, he lost control of the horses and was struck down by Zens to save the world PhaTscus : 176
Phalaris : 634; tyrant of Acragas c. 570 B.C.
Plialcrum: 664; a roadstead of Athens
Phallophori : 514. Phanias : 262 Pliasis : 344; 677; at the E. end of the Black Sea Phcidippides : 658 Pheidolas: 637
Pherenicus : 146, 156, 218; Hiero’s famous race-horse Pheres : 140
Philadelphus, Ptolemy (II): 402;
king of Egypt 285-247 B.C. Philetas : 504. Philistus : 546 Philip II king of Macedon 359-336 B.C. : 280, 384 Philocleon : 554, 658 Philoctetes:	120; the Greek
archer, who, left sick of a snake-bite on Lemnos, had to be fetched to Troy before his countrymen could take it; his bow was the gift of Heracles Philopocmen: 304-6; of Megalopolis in Arcadia, general of the Achaean League;	210
B.C'.
Phineus: 280; a blind prophet and king of Salmydessus in Thrace, who was punished by the Gods for illtreating his sons; his food was continually seized by the Harpies (which see) till he was delivered by the Argonauts
Phlegra : 4S6; a district of Macedonia
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Phlius : 52, 162, 106-70; a city of the Pcloponnese Phoebus : see Apollo Phoenicia : 34, 202, 314, 54S Phoenix : 100-2. 200 I’hrycia : ig-2, 270, 484, 500, 504, 514-6;	507-000., 603,	625,
628, G61, 667; a district of central Asia Minor, whence Prior's came to Greece Ththia : 262; a district of Thessaly in X. Greece; home of Achilla
Physcoa : 623
Pieria: 96, 112-4, 128, 324. 503; a district of Macedonia just X. of Olympus Picms : 503
Pisa: 156; a town in Elis near Olympia where the famous (James 'vere held
Pittacus :	532, 578;	629, 6f>7:
aesymnote or elected dictator of Mytilene c. 585-575 B.C. Pittheus : 100
Plain, The : 516; part of Attica Plataca:	34;	041; a town of
Boeotia famous for the defeat of the Persians in 479 b.c. Pleiades:	34, 42; daughters of
Atlas, and companions of Artemis; pursued by Orion in Boeotia they were saveil by being changed into doves and placed among the stars Pleisthfnes : 94; a son of Atrens, who married his widow; Agamemnon and Menelaus were sor.3 of either according to the accounts
Pleuron : 116 (which see), 154 l’odaleirius : 484 Poetry : 284, 474. Poieessa : SO Polycleitus : 230; 672; the great sculptor : 430 li.c.
Polyerates :	635-0; tyrant of
Samos 533-522 B.c.
Polysnotus : 035,041; the famous painter : 470 B.c.
Polyirmia : 456; one of the Muses Tolyneiees:	164; brother of
' Antigone ; his restoration from banishment caused the expedition of the * Seven against Thebes ’
Folypi'mon : 108-10 Polyphemus: 3»4; see Cyclops Polyztlus : 146
Toiitus : 167, 3G2; a district of N. Asia Minor
Porthaon : 150; king of neuron in Aetolia
Poseidon : 18, 30-2, 00, 10Ω-4, 108, 116-8, 126-8, 172, 11*8, 312, 478; 594, G49, 032. G7G Priam : 182; king of Troy Procrustes : see Polypemon l’roetus : 178-80
Prometheus : 233, 564; son of the Titan Impetus; he stole fire from heaven
Trotous : 124; the prophetic old man of the sea Pyanepsia : 520-ϋ Pylos : 149; a city of the Telopon-nesc
Pyrrhichus : 103
Pythagoreans : 598
Pytheas : 154, 194, 362
Pythia : 173. Pytho : see Delphi
Pythocritus : 230
Python : 603, 633, 6G5
Rarian Plain, The:	436; of
Eleusis
Rhadamanthus : 83, 200. 330, 446: son of Zeus and brother of Minos; after death he became a judge in Hades Rhea : 28, 118; wife of Cronus Rhegium : 2<2; 635; a Greek city of S. Italy
Rhodes : 88, 520; Λ large island of the S. Aegean
Ilhvndacus : 212. Right: 44S Rome : 206, 436
Sacred ΙΓ«?/, The : 13G S a lam is : 33, 310, 315, 500; 014, 041, 030; an island on the W. coast of Attica, memorable for the defeat of Xerxes by the Greeks in 4S0 B.C.
Samos: 412,470,510,522-4; 63Γ.-6, 650; an island of the E. Aegean
Samothrace : 62, 452; an island of the N. Aegean Samus : 118
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Sardis: 136,318-20,338; capital of Lydia Sarpedon : 200
Satyrs : 492; 668; the half-bestial attendants of Dionysus Scamander : 192; a river of Troy Scapt-c Hyle : 80. Scias : 2 Sciras, Athena : 664. Sciron : 108 Sc6pas : 653; a Thessalian noble Scylla : 302, 378; a female monster dwelling on a rock in the straits of Messina Scyllus : 80. Scythiades : 228 Sea : 126, 226 Seasons, The : 4S0, 520 SSmele: 114, 226, 300, 480, 510; 667; daughter of Cadmus aud mother by Zeus of Dionysus, who was saved miraculously when she was consumed by the Thunder-God’s lightning at his birth
Senecio : 448; Roman consul a.d.
99
Serpent, The : see Python Shuttle-Maidens : 22 Sicily : 8G, 200, 260, 274, 366, 374, 384, 44S, 496; 633, 640, 650 Sieyon: 172; 594,623,668-70; a city of the Peloponnese Silanion : 9; sculptor; 320 B.C. Silenus : 208, 492, 528; the chief attendant of Dionysus Sinis : 108
Siuope : 30, 33; a Greek city on the Black Sea
isjrphus: 392; in Hades he was condemned to making perpetual but unavailing attempts to roll a stone to the top of a hill Sleep : 338. Southwind, The : 580 Soicn, The (Sparti): 6; the armed men sprung from the teeth of the dragon sown bv Cadmus Sparta : 52, 62, 110, 116, 214, 2S6-90, 308, 322, 412, 416, 444, 470, 530, 534. 548, 558; 583, 599, 603-4, 610, 615-18, G24, 628-9, 632-4, 651, 660, 6GG-8, 671, 671-6
Sphinx : 26; a female monster who propounded riddles to passers-by near Thebes, and sleAV all who could not stuess them Spies, Goddess of: 580
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Stenyclarus : 548; in N. Messenia Stratonicus:	300, 374, 404; an
Athenian musician; 330 B.c. Strepsiades: 396; 658 Myx : 176, 236; a river of Hades bulla :	678; Roman statesman;
80 B.c.
Sun : 102. 306, 430, 484, 520 Susa : 320; one of the capitals of the Persian kings Symmachus : 468 Syracuse : 88, 137, 142-4, 156, 372. 378, 384, 432, 491, 494, 524; 599, 623, 628, 640, 646, 666, 672; the chief Greek city of Sicily
Syria: 234
Taenarum : 478; the southernmost point of Greece Talaiis : 164
Tanagra : 2, 6, 8, 12, 20, 33; 644; a city of Boeotia
Tantalus: 118; father of Pelops, whom he boiled and set before the Gods at table
Tarentum : 372,512, 540; a Greek city of S. Italy
Tartarus : 126; the Lower World Teisias : 184
Telamon : 166, 188, 550, 558, 567-8; son of Aeacus
Telchins (Telchines):	126;	597;
volcanic monsters who worked in metal and blighted the crops; slain by Zeus Teleboans:	28; a people of
Aearnania
Tempe: 108; 665; a valley in Thessaly
Τδηδ(1θ3: 93; 653, 656; a small island near Troy
Teos: 214,406,572; 583,036; a city of Ionia
Teumesian Fox: 26; a legendary fox that ravaged Thebes, so-called from Tcumessus a village of Boeotia
Thales : 280, 532. 576; the philosopher ; 585 B.C.
Thargelia : 520. Theano : 92 Thebe:	33, 166, 172; name-
heroine of
Thebes : 18, 68, 114, 164, 270, 300, 370, 428, 480; 590, 597, 611,
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G2S, C44, 651, C65; the chief city of lioeotia
Thfimis : 238; Goddess of Justice;
daughter of Uranus Tliemistoclcs : 30G, 552; 040, G43;
Athenian statesman; 4S0 B.C. Theocritus : 216 Theorus : 7 4-6, 554 Theotimua : 400 Theoxenia : 89, 173 TlieoxSnus : 056
TheramSnes:	342; Athenian
statesman : 410 B.C.
Therapnfe:	431; a town of
Laconia
Thermodon:	166; a river of
Pontus in X. Asia Minor Thermopylae : G40 · the pass on the Maliac Gulf between N. and S. Greece, famous for its defence by the Spartans against the Persians in 4S0 B.C.
Thcroo : 640
Theseus: 98, 102-8, 520-2, 540; GG4, G71; legendary king and chief hero of Athens Thesmophori:	518; the chief
celebrants of the Athenian women’s festival of Demeter Thcspia : 30, 33, 36; a town of Bocotia
Thessaly : IS, 110, 140, 198, 536, 574; 594, 636, 639, 653; a district of X. Greece Thestius : 154
Thetis:	190, 227, 238; a sea-
nymph. mother of Achilles Thrace: 116,200,510, 540; 390-8, 636-7
Thrasonldes and Thrasyltfon : 232 Thrasybfilus : 14G Thumantis : 246
Thurii : 250; α Greek city of S. Italy
Thyia : 510
Tliyrea : 651; scene of the defeat of the Argives by the Spartans in 546 B.r.
Timandra : 366. Time : 160, 196 Timoxenus : 170
Tiryns:	ISO; an ancient Greek
city of Argolis
Tityiis : 534. Tlopftlfimis : 39S TmOlus: 318; a mountain of Asia Minor, S. of Sardis Troezen : 100-2,5:32; a district of the Feloponnese
Troy : 92-4, 120, 124, 140, 1G6, 182, 190-2, 300, 4GG, 56b, 5«J0 Trygaeus: 512
Tydeus: 120; king of Calydon, son of Oeneus and Althaea Tyndarids : 434,472; see Dioscuri Typhos or TyphOcus:	39G; see
vol. ii
Ulpian : 54G. Upius : 502 Urania : 9G, 14G, 158; a Muse Uranus : 120; see Heaven
Venetic: 424
Venus: 422; G4S; see Aphrodite Virtue : 410; G5L-2
Wealth: 643
Wooden Horse, The : 300; 5S4
Xanthippus : 638 Xanthus : 488; a river of Lyeia Xenocrates:	144; brother of
Theron tyrant of Acragas Xerxes : 315; king of the Persians 485-465 B.C.
Zaleueus: 204; lawgiver of the Epizephyrian Locrians Zephyr (S'.-TT. ΙΠ'η<ἱ) : 222, 396 ZC-thus : 39; a legendary Theban, son of Zeus and Autiope Zeus: 29, 30, 42, 58, 78, 94-6,100-4. 112-4, 118-20, 126, 130-2, 133-40, 14G-50, 156-G2, 100-74,178-82,186-8,200-2,226-8, 23S-4U, 255. 26C. 270, 322, 32*, 358, 410-12, 424-G, 43S, 442, 44G-8, 4GO, 48G. 516. 528; 602, Gil, 61G, G41, G47, (k.2-4, G7G Zeuxis:	230;	672; the great
painter; 420 B.C.
Zoroaster: 204; founder of the Mugian religion of the Persians, first mentioned by Plato
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INDEX OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN THE EPILOGUE
Accent : 587, 619, 626-8, 678-9 Adonis-Song : 625, 660 ff. 667 Aeolic Poetry :	583, 607 ff, 612,
624 ff, 636
Aeolian Mode: 626, 636, 645-7, 659, 606
‘ Alcaic ’ stanza (2 11. — — ^ — —
—	^	^ — followed by —
—	^ — — ami —w
—	— — — —): G2C,65S
Alphabet: 639 n, 040, G44 Amoebeic Song (question and answer, and the like) : 5SG, GUI, 620-1, 625, 661-2. 667; 669 Anaclasis : 587 n (which see), 588 Anacreontic (OC — w — w — ϋ) : 638
Anapaest	—) : 589-90, 617,
619 n, 649-50
Asclcpiad (metres consisting cliicfly of — w ^ — ) : 625
Ball-throwing : 587 Bards. Earlv : 587, 592 ff, 623, 656, 677
Blank Verse : 587-8
Bucolic (Pastoral) Poetry : 620, 660
Burlesque Poetry : 604
Caesura (the slight ‘ break ’ in the sense observed in certain kinds of metrical Hues) : 017, 6^1 ‘ Capping ’ : 058
Choral Sons :	592, 603, 608-0,
GIBff, 632-7, 641-2, 614-G, 648, 652-3, 656, GC3. G73 Choriamb (— ^ ^ —) : 625 ff, 636-8, 658, 6G1
Chorus : 583-5, 588, 593, 604. 612, 616, 620, 623-4. 641-2. 614, G60-1, 6C5-6, GGS-70. C72 Comer]v :	623, 641-2, 6G0, 662,
668-71, 677-9
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Competitions : 583. 592, 595, 598-9, 602. 605-6. 609-11, 616,620, 623, 629, 639-40, 644-5, 655, 664, 666, 668-70, 672-3 Court-poets : 590-1, 634-6, 638-40, 646, 653, 658
Crctic (— ^ —) : 605, 612, 617, 622-4, 651, 6G0
* Cult ’ : 592. Cycle, The : 590 Cyclic (or circular) Chorus : 663,
G70 (which see)
Dactyl (— ^ w): 5S9, 596,608, 617, 625. C34-5, G38, 663 Dance : 585, 580, 591-2, 609, 614, 620-1,623,627,648,659, 671-2 Dance-Song : see Ilyporcheme Daphnephoricon : 6G5 Dedications : 641 Dialect: 618, 626-8, 641, 643-5, 678
Dimeter : 643, 645 Dirge: 586, 609, 621, 640, 645-6, G')4, 062 if; see Lament Dithyramb : 619, 633 n, 636, 639-40, 613, G45-6, 651, 661-2, 666 ff, 676
Dorian Mode: 626, G60 Drinking-Song : see Scolion
Elegiac:	601-6. 608-9, 612-15,
020-4. 632, G37, 640, G.'iG, 662-4, 673, 677. 679 Embatcrion : 613, 610 n, 649 Encomiologic (— ^ ^	^	— —
— ^ —: 653-4 Encomium : 629, 636, 640-1, 643, 645-6, 652, 653 if.
Epic : 584, 590-1, 599-601, 606-8, 614, 634, 637, 641, 644, 647, 653, 655, 673-4, 676-7, 679 Epic Lay : see Lay
INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN EPILOGUE
' Epigram ’ : see Inscription Epikedeion : 663
Epinieion or Victory-Song:	G30,
636, 640, 642-:i, 645-G, 655 if. Epitaph: GOG, 630, 637, 63U-42, 663-4
Epithnlamy : see Wedding-Song ‘ Epitritie ’ close : 631 Epitymbidian Nome : 6G1 n, GC2 (U'hich see)
Epode : 605-6, 620 if, 635; used commonly in two senses, (I) a short stanza of two similar lines followed by a dissimilar generally shorter, (2) the third part of a triad (which see), and occasionally (3) = refrain Equidistant stress : 588 if.
Eroticon : see Love-Song Eulogy : see Encomium Exhortation : 623; see War-Song and Gnomic Poetry
Fable, The : 614, 653 Flute : 586 if, 597-600, 602-3, GOO, 628, 632, 643, 640, 652-3, GC0, 661-3, 670, 672-3
Flute-Song: 602-3. 612-3, 617 n, 624, 632-3, G56, 661-2, 075 Folk-Poetry : 592, 599, 600, 607, 611, 022, 625, 628, 630, 658, G60-2, GG7-8 ‘ Foot ’ : 589 Foot-clapper : 587 n, 588 ‘ Freedoms,* metrical: 008, 627,662 Funeral Oration : 663 Funeral Song and Dance : 585-6, 665; see Dirge and Lament
Games, Children’s : 587, 004 Ulyconic (— w —	— ^ — and
variations): 625, 638, 645, 658, 662
Gnomic (Moralising) Poetry : G13, 658
Orace-notes : 587 n Grape-Boaring Song : 664
Half-hexameter : 600, 649, 662 Half-iambic : G3S Half-pentameter : 600, 620, 663 Harmatian Nome : 6C1 n
Hendccasyllabic (—-----w ^ — w
— w —^): 658 Heptameter : GOO, 605
Heroic Lay : see Lay Hexameter : 588-90, 593-5, 509-602, G05, 008, 615-17, 022-4, 037, CI5, 649, 052, 6G2-3, C75-6
Hymn : 583, 591 ff, 599-601, 60Γ>-8, 612, 622-5, 630-3, 636-7, 030-40, G43, 645, G48 ff. 650, 053, 655-6, 664. 666-7, G72, G74-5, 67S-9
Tlypodorian Mode: 620 Hypophrygian Mode: 292; 677 llyporcheme or Danee-Song : 585,
645,	G59 if.
Ialemus : GG2-3
Iambic (w —) : 588-90. 601, 603-7, 612-15, 617, 622, 025-30, 037, 642-3, 658, 063, GC7, 673, G77, G79
Ictus: 587
‘ Ictus-lengthening ’ : 5S8, 610, G27 Incantation : 592, 599, OUT, GG7 Inscriptions (‘ Epigrams ’) :	GOG,
637, 610-1, 643-5, GC3 Invective: 601-5, G14, 622-3, 630, 637-8, 642, 657, 6C2 Iobaeehus: COG, G48, C60 Ionian Mode: 626
Ionic metre -------or-------^ —):
617, 622, 623, 633, 643, 645 Isostrophic : see Strophic
Lament : 585-6, 592. 600-2, 609. 619, 622, 630, 661, G63; s«e Dirge
Lampoon : see Invective Laurel-Bearing Song : 6G5 Lav, Heroic: 584-5, a‘Jl-3, 596, 002, 612, G34, G74 Leader, Dance-:	593. 60S, 616,
019-21, 661, 6G7, 660 Lesbian Poetry : see Aeolic Poetry * Lesbian Succession ’ at Sparta (or Spartan Succession of Lesbians) : 610 if, 634 Letters, Songs as : 0ό1, 648, G5£ Libation-Song : C12, G17, 629, 650, 652
Linus-Song : 586, 600, 622, 663 ‘ Logaoedie ’ verse : (517 Love-Letter : 631, 648 Love-Sons: 616, 629, 633, 636-8,
646,	648, 655, 656 ff, 679 Love-Tales : 634, 644
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Lydian mode: 244, 276-8, 292,364; 626, 677
Lyre : 609; S83 £F, 596-7, 600-10, 614, 631, 639, 645, 619-50,653, 65S-9, 661, 672-3, 675-6 Lyre-Song : 602, 610, 617 n, 627, 633, 614-5, 647, 662, 666, 670, 672, 673 If.
Lyric : see Melic and 607 n.
Lyric Tale : 634, 662
Maiden-Song : see Partheneion Marriage-Song : see Wedding-Song Medicine-man : see Prophet Melic : 588-90, 603, 607 ff, 614-5, C19 ff, 637-9, 641-6, 648 ff,
677-	8
Metra : 589
Metre, Greek : 587 ff, 597 Mime (Dialogue) : 641 Minstrel: 5S5, 592, 603, 60S.. 620-1 Mixolydian Mode: 626-8 ‘ Modes,’ musical: 626 n, 628, 660, 671; see Aeolian, etc.
Molossus (------): 612, 622, 625
Monodic Poetry (solo-song) : 592, 60δ n, 608, 615-7, 621, 624 if, 632-3. 636, 641-2, 645, 652, 654, 658-9, 673, 678 Music, Greek: 587-9,612-14,617, 626, 633, 639, 641, 670-1, 673,
678-	9
‘ Myth ’ (the narrative part of a poem) :	616, 636, 645, 647,
652, 654, 662-3, 664-5
New ’-Lesbian : 625 ff, 633, C36-8, 651
Nome : 583, 591 n, 596, 002-3. 611-3, 622, 627 n, 633, 644-5. 647, 655-6, 661 n, 662, 670, 672 if.
Partheneion (Song of Maidens): 615 ff, 623-6, 632, 637, 643-5, 647, 655, 666 ff, 670 Personal Poetry : 591, 606, 614-6, 623, 632, 636, 642, 644, 673 Pherecratic (—	^ —— and
variations): 62o
Phrygian ‘ mode ’: 278, 292, 364, 376; 626, 671, 677 Piano, The : 627. Plain-song: 588 Prayer : 640, 648, 650, 652, 664 Pre-hexameter songs : 596 n, 601 n,
608
Prelude : see Proem Processional Song : see Prosodion Proem or Prelude : 591, 612, 633,
648, 674 ff.
Prophet, Poet as : 591, 596, 610, 634-5, 640, 647
Prosodiac (— — ^ ^	^	—):
590, 605, 649, 650 Prosodion : 599, 612, 622-4, 645, 047, 649 ff, 666, 670 Proverbs: 608, 649. Pyxrhich: 660
Recitation:	583-4, 605, 613-4,
617, 630, 637, 656, 658-9, 678-9: see Rhapsode
Refrain : 601, 619 ff, 625-7, 650-2, 662, 067
* Renowns of Men ’ : 584-5, 595, 621, 629, 653
Resolved Feet	^ for—): 588-90,
608, 62S
‘ Revel * (κώμο?): 617, 622, 631, 636, C53, 656
Khapsode (reciter of Epic poetry): 596-9, 638, 676
Rhythm: 5S7 ff, 596 n, 615, 627, 633, 649, 051, 660, 663, G72, 675-6
‘ Occupation ’-Song :	592, 619 ff,
660
Oracles : 593, 596, 613, 634 Organ, The : 587 n, 6”7 Oschophoricon : 604 if.
Paean: 583, 607-8, 612, G19, 623, 633, 636, 640, 643, 645, 650 if, 663 n, 668, 670 «
Paeon (w w w—or — w ^	: 012,
617, 622-7, C51
Taeon, The Great (------------):
627, 651
7l8
‘ Sapphic ’ stanza (3 11. — ^ — — — ^ w — w — — followed by —
w w — ϋ) :	G21, 625. 661
Satire : 606, 637, 658, 672; see Invective
Satyric Drama : 66S-9 Schools, Poetry-: 593-4, 598 Scolion (Drinking-Song): 612, 617, 629, 637-8, 643,652,655, 656ff Scmi-chorus : 585, 601, 620 Serenade : 617, 630, 655-6 Short Syllables, Avoidance of : 588, 625, 628
INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN EPILOGUE
Song-dancc :	584 ff, 591, 608-9,
619 if, 629. G50, G53, 055-6, GGI, 064, 606, 6GS-9
Spondee (-----): 596 n, 601, 608.
612, 617
Staccato : 587 n.
Stanza : see Strophe Stasiotica (Political Songs) : 630, 657
Story-books: 677-S Strophfc : CI7-8, C37-8, CG3 Strophic (composed of metrically similar stanzas) :	G2I, 627,
641, 654, 658, 600, 671
Tetrameter : 605, 617, C25, G*0 Tragedv : 605, 623, 641, G43, 660, CG2-3, 668-71, 677-8 Triad (a composite stanza consisting of 2 metrically identical groups of lines, strophe and antistro-
ph&, followed by a third group, epode, like them but not identical with them) : G18, C2U-1, 027, 634-0, 63S, 041-2, G43, G52-4, G56, CGU, GC3, 671
Tribrach ξω ^	: G25
Trimeter : G25
Trochee (—	: 5S8-C01, G04-G,
017, G25, G34-5, G43, 658, GG3, G75
Tumblers : 585, COS, 667
Victory-Song : see Epinicion
Vintage-Song: 6^3,664; see Linus-Song
War-Song : 583, G02, 613, 619 n, G31
Wedding Song and Dunce : 585-G, 592, 599, 609, 615, 619, 622, 625, 049, 660 IF, GG7
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